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On  Hospitals.    By  Dr.  John  Pozzi. 

The  origin  of  hospitals  has  commonly  heen  assigned  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  and  even  if  this  opinion  be  not  en- 
tirely correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  divine  commands 
of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  to  love  our  neighbours  and  to 
succour  the  poor,  were  influential  in  promoting  the  construction 
of  places  of  refuge  and  relief  for  the  sick  and  destitute  in  every 
country  that  received  the  Gospel.  As  early  as  the  year  370  after 
Christ,  we  read  of  a  large  hospital  being  established  in  Ccesarea, 
in  Cappadocia,  by  the  good  Bishop  Basil,  who  at  that  time 
governed  the  Church  in  that  city.  Similar  institutions  speedily 
arose  in  Constantinople  and  other  cities  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  obtained  imperial  notice  and  patronage,  as  shown  in  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  in  the  year  529. 

These  early  Christian  establishments. were  under  the  immediate 
control  and  direction  of  the  bishops  of  the  towns  in  which  they 
were  situated — acircumstance  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bishops 
acted  as  the  almoners  of  the  collections  made  in  behalf  of  the 
poor,  in  whose  interests  the  hospitals  were  founded.  However, 
these  institutions  were  primarily  not  solely  devoted  to  the  recep- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  sick,  but  served  also  as  refuges  for  the 
old  and  infirm,  for  the  destitute  and  for  the  wayfarer,  and  some- 
times, likewise,  for  the  bringing  up  and  instruction  of  orphans. 
The  sick  obtained  a  place  within  them,  inasmuch  as  they  be- 
longed to  the  category  of  those  who  had  a  claim  upon  Christian 
sympathy  and  benevolence;  and  it  was,  without  doubt,  their 
miserable  and  forlorn  state,  as  outcasts  of  society,  that  induced 
Basil  and  other  Christian  bishops  to  make  special  provision  for 
lepers  in  the  hospitia  they  founded.  It  may,  moreover,  be 
assumed  that  the  erection  of  the  hospitium  outside  the  city  was, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  dictated  by  its  object  as  a  refuge  for 
those  wretched  beings  who  were,  by  custom  and  rule,  interdicted 
from  towns. 
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Hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  refdges  of  the  poor  may,  in  general, 
so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  be  therefore  considered  Christian 
monuments.  They  constituted,  originally,  a  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Church,  as  the  centre  of  philanthropic  action,  and  in  most 
countries  of  the  Continent  their  connexion  with  the  Church  is 
maintained,  to  a  considerable  extent^  at  the  present  day.  Certain 
members  of  the  religious  fraternity  who  governed  the  hospital 
were  at  the  same  time  the  administrators  of  medical  relief;  the 
offices  of  priest  and  physician  were  united  in  the  same  person, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  those  offices 
became  dissociated,  that  the  art  of  physic  acquired  a  distinct 
social  position,  and  assumed  that  individuality  which  has  ever 
since  been  assigned  to  it  in  the  working  of  sick  hospitals. 

In  England,  especially,  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  have 
the  hospitals  for  the  sick  become  detached  from  ecclesiastical 
associations  and  control.  In  those  institutions  elsewhere,  par- 
ticularly in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  ancient  religious 
element  retains  a  much  more  prominent  and  officious  character. 
Even  in  Paris,  the  principal  hospitals  are  served  by  two  or  more 
resident  priests,  and  the  offices  and  ceremonies  of  religion  are 
much  more  amply  provided  for  and  attended  to  than  in  England. 
Moreover,  the  nurring  of  the  sick  has  always  been,  in  those  coun- 
tries, retained  in  the  hands  of  religious  orders,  together  with  much 
of  the  internal  economy  of  the  hospitals.  Indeed,  there  are  insti- 
tutions for  the  care  of  the  sick,  more  especially  of  the  insane,  to  be 
seen  in  France,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  entirely  belonging  to  religious 
confraternities,  and  either  served  medically  by  physicians  and  sur- 
geons from  without,  or  even,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hospital  and 
asylum  of  St.  Servolo,  at  Venice,  by  brethren  of  the  order  trained 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  living  within  the  establishment. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  entirely  lay  character  and  manage- 
ment of  British  hospitals  has,  in  some  degree,  been  broken  down 
by  the  introduction  into  several  of  their  number  of  ladies 
and  others  trained  as  nurses^  and  at  the  same  time  members  of 
private  associations,  banded  together  by  religious  ties,  amenable 
to  particular  rules,  and  governed  by  a  responsible  head.  In 
Dublin,  the  establishment  of  the  ''Mater  Misericordiffi"  hos- 
pital by  the  *'  Sisters  of  Charity,"  is  an  instance  of  a  revival  of 
the  ancient  connexion  between  the  convent  and  the  house  for 
the  sick  poor.  The  prevailing  tendency  of  the  present  time  in 
England  seems  to  be  to  re-invoke  the  religious  element  in  the 
nursing  of  the  sick,  both  in  public  and  in  private ;  the  conviction 
obtaining,  and  being  supported  also  by  experience  (now  that  pre- 
judices are  becoming  weaker),  that  nursing  is  more  efficient  and 
humane  when  carried  out  under  religious  sanction  by  individuals 
devoted  to  it  as  a  work  of  love  and  mercy. 
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In  the  above  remarks  credit  bas  been  taken  for  tbe  influence 
of  that  primary  principle  of  Christianity — charity,  in  tbe  insti- 
tution of  receptacles  for  the  nurture  and  tending  of  tbe  sick 
poor;  and,  so  far  as  that  principle  has  operated,  Christianity 
may  be  fairly  deemed  instrumental  in  tbe  establishment  of  hos- 
pitals. Yet  there  is  no  question  that,  prior  to  the  dawn  of 
Christianity,  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  were  to  be 
found  in  every  country  that  had  attained  the  higher  degrees  of 
civilization  then  existing.  Wherever  the  religion  of  Greece  and 
Rome  extended  temples  arose  dedicated  to  iEsculapius,  and 
health-giving  fountains  were  discovered  and  consecrated  to 
Hygeia,  to  which  sick  folk  might  resort,  and  where  they  might 
receive  aid  and  advice  from  the  attendant  priests  and  ministers. 
Certain  observances  and  ceremonies  were  to  be  gone  through, 
which,  though  identified  with  religion,  were  at  the  same  time 
calculated  to  benefit  the  health,  being  derived  undoubtedly  in  a 
great  measure  from^the  teachings  of  experience.  Indeed,  much 
knowledge  of  disease  must  have  been  acquired  by  the  temple 
attendants,  both  from  their  own  observation  of  the  appUcants  for 
relief  and  from  the  records  of  former  cases,  which  were,  as  we 
know,  preserved ;  and,  besides  this,  their  interests  were  more  or 
less  identified  with  the  reputation  and  success  of  the  sacred  place 
they  served. 

In  Rome,  again,  after  the  establishment  of  imperial  rule,  the 
public  baths  or  therms  assumed  a  development  and  importance 
never  since  approached,  and  afiforded  the  citizens  not  only  enjoy- 
ment but  also  energetic  means  of  curing  disease  ;  so  far,  there- 
fore, they  fulfilled  tbe  purpose  of  hospitals.  However,  both 
these  thermcB  and  the  ^soulapian  temples  approached  in  kind 
nearer  to  the  modem  water-cure  establishments  than  to  our  sick 
hospitals  as  at  present  constituted.  In  the  case  of  the  temples 
great  wisdom  was  displayed  in  the  choice  of  their  sites.  The 
most  renowned  stood  on  hill  sides,  overlooking  the  sea,  sur- 
rounded by  the  finest  scenery,  and  amply  supplied  with  water  for 
the  ablutions  and  baths  prescribed  for  their  votaries.  They 
therefore  possessed  the  principal  and  most  important  requirements 
of  hospitals. 

In  estimating  precisely  how  far  Christianity  was  concerned  in 
bringing  about  the  establishment  of  hospitals,  the  political  and 
social  system  of  Some,  and  the  mighty  social  influences  at  work 
in  the  later  periods  of  the  empire,  must  be  home  in  mind.  The 
population  of  ancient  Home  consisted  of  freemen  and  slaves ;  the 
latter  possessed  in  large  numbers  by  the  nobles  and  wealthy 
classes.  These  slaves,  as  valuable  chattels,  had  their  health, 
without  doubt,  looked  after  at  the  cost  of  their  owners,  and  history 
tells  us  that  the  medical  practitioners  at  first  belonged  especially 
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to  the  slave  caste.  There  was,  consequently,  in  this  social  system 
no  place  for  the  operation  of  sick  hospitals  as  such,  and  it  was 
not  until  various  political  causes  so  broke  down  and  modified  it, 
that  public  provision  became  necessary  for  the  medical  relief  of 
a  class  of  sick  poor.  This  provision  it  was  the  privilege  of 
Christianity  to  supply. 

This  subject  of  the  original  foundation  and  character  of  hos- 
pitals might  advantageously  be  investigated;  to  examine  it  here 
would  be  beside  the  subject  we  have  in  hand.  The  saying  has 
of  late  become  popularized^  that  hospitals  are  institutions  proper 
to  an  imperfect  civilization ;  but  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of  those 
smart  pseudo-philosophic  dicta  for  which  the  present  day  is  remark- 
able. It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  imagine  hospitals  unnecessary  and 
of  a  bygone  character  in  a  Utopian  society  where  no  sick  poor,  or, 
at  least,  none  unable  to  obtain  efficient  medical  aid  and  nursing 
should  exist;  where  all  medical  practitioners  should  be  equally 
enlightened  and  skilled,  and  where  the  field  of  experience,  ob- 
servation, and  research  afforded  by  large  medical  institutions 
would  be  worthless  in  advancing  medical  science,  in  creating  a 
high  class  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  also  in  training  those 
who  should  adopt  the  medical  profession  as  their  calling.  A 
state  of  society  admitting  of  all  this,  and  implying  such  an  equality 
of  talent^  and  with  it  such  an  equality  in  the  appreciation  by  the 
public  of  all  practitioners  in  medicine,  is  one  that  we  cannot 
regard  as  likely  to  be  realized  whilst  human  nature  is  what  it  is. 
Consequently  we  infer  that  hospitals,  however  degrading  as 
marks  of  imperfect  civilization,  will  ever  be  necessary  in  the 
most  civilized  society  to  be  developed  ;  and  we  trust  that  philo- 
sophers, equally  wuth  meaner  folk,  will  not  think  their  efibrts 
lost  in  endeavouring  to  make  sach  institutions  more  worthy  than 
they  at  present  are  of  the  civilization  of  the  age. 

It  would  be  much  more  of  a  truth  to  say  that  hospitals  have 
not,  either  in  their  construction  or  management,  kept  pace  with 
advancing  civilization.  *  Their  primary  end  and  aim,  that  of 
curing  their  patients  as  speedily  and  completely  as  possible,  has 
not  been  kept  prominently  enough  in  view.  Efforts  have  been 
expended  rather  in  favour  of  multiplying  patients  within  their 
wards,  than  in  making  hospitals  instruments  of  treatment;  facility 
of  access  has  been  more  studied  than  facilities  of  cure  ;  and  the 
administration  of  medicines  and  brilliant  or  ingenious  operations 
have  received  much  more  attention  than  the  provision  of  good 
narsing,  of  pure  air  and  free  ventilation. 

The  heathen  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  had  the  sagacity  to 
construct  their  iEsculapian  temples  on  the  most  healthy  and 
beautiful  spots ;  and  the  earliest  hospitals  instituted  by  Christians 
were  placed  outside  towns  in  a  purer  atmosphere.  At  later  periods, 
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in  the  middle  ages,  the  conventual  hospitals,  though,  from  various 
circumstances  attaching  to  the  time,  built  within  the  walls  of 
towns,  were,  as  a  rule,  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  occupied 
along  with  their  enclosed  courts  a  large  space  of  ground,  whereby 
the  health  of  their  inmates  was  better  preserved.  But  as  the 
present  century  approached,  and  as  the  secular  element  replaced 
the  religious  in  the  ancient  hospitals,  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
buildings  and  of  the  revenue  became  the  leading  object;  and 
whilst  the  wards  were  added  to,  the  space  around  the  hospital 
was  gradually  curtailed  as  the  city  population  augmented,  and  as 
the  land  in  consequence  became  more  valuable,  and  by  its  sale 
furnished  the  means  of  increasing  the  funds.  This  state  of  things 
has  culminated  within  the  present  century  ;  hospitals  have  been 
erected  and  enlarged  regardless  of  the  fitness  of  site,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  pure  air  to  their  inmates ;  they  have  assumed  the  cha- 
racter rather  of  receptacles  for  sickness  than  of  places  of  cure, 
and  the  wants  of  a  densely-populated  poor  district  have  been  urged 
as  the  one  and  sufficient  ground  for  their  establishment  in  the 
crowded  locality.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  pur- 
poses and  the  utility  of  hospitals  have  been  more  considered 
and  better  comprehended.  Their  primary  object  is  now  recog- 
nised to  be  the  reception  of  the  sick  with  a  view  to  their  recovery 
by  the  agency  of  hygienic  as  well  as  of  medicinal  treatment, 
under  the  care  of  medical  men  and  nurses  of  extended  ex- 
perience, in  buildings  affording  every  possible  sanitary  condition, 
subject  to  conditions  conducive  of  economy  in  relation  to  the 
results  attained. 

The  first  essential  condition  of  a  good  hospital  is,  that  it 
should  be  so  situated  as  to  be  surrounded  and  freely  permeated 
in  every  comer  by  pure  air.  A  country  site,  on  a  healthy  hill-side, 
at  once  suggests  itself  as  fulfilling  this  condition  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  transfer  of  the  sick  applicants  for  relief,  who  are  living 
more  or  less  remote  from  its  healtljy  wards  in  the  confined 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  neighbouring  town  or  towns,  at  once 
occurs  as  constituting  an  insuperable  objection  to  such  an  extra- 
urban  locality.  The  objections  to  placing  hospitals  outside  the 
towns  which  tbey  are  chiefly  destined  to  serve,  have  a  very  difl'erent 
weight  attached  to  them  by  difl'erent  physicians.  Some  regard 
them  as  so  great  that  the  gain  promised  by  the  removal  does  not 
at  all  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  entailed;  whilst  others 
are  of  opinion  that  large  general  hospitals  should  be  in  the 
country,  and  that  only  small  infirmaries  for  urgent  cases  and  acci- 
dents, and  for  clinical  instruction,  be  constructed  in  towns.  This 
latter  opinion  was  held  by  the  majority  of  speakers  in  the  recent 
discussions  of  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris.  M.  Leon  le  Fort 
entered  largely  on  this  topic,  and  examined  in  detail  the  several 
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circamstances  adjudged  adverse  to  extra-urban  sites.  He  argued 
that  facility  of  access  is  comparatively  unimportant  to  the  large 
proportion  of  hospital  patients  ;  that  in  scarcely  a  tenth  of  their 
number  would  the  removal  to  the  necessary  distance  be  attended 
by  any  difficulty  or  danger.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
minority,  he  suggested  the  erection  of  small  infirmaries,  contain- 
ing from  80  to  100  beds,  or  exceptionally  as  many  as  150,  in 
populous  quarters  of  the  town.  With  proper  ambulances  the 
difficulty  of  removal  would  be  well-nigh  overcome,  and  railway 
communication  might  be  made  available  to  lessen  it  still  further. 
The  deprivation  of  the  patients,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the 
visits  of  their  friends,  would  be  certainly  an  evil,  but  it  would  be 
more  than  compensated  for  by  their  more  speedy  recovery,  and  the 
numerous  advantages  of  a  cheerful  and  spacious  residence  during 
the  period  of  their  illness.  To  the  objection,  that  a  suburban  hospital 
would  impose  increased  labour,  and  involve  loss  of  time  on  the 
visiting  medical  staff,  he  replied,  that  the  hospital  is  constructed 
for  the  sick,  and  not  for  the  doctors ;  and  he  contemplated  the 
probability  of  such  outside  establishments  becoming  the  abode  of 
medical  officers,  who,  as  residents,  might  devote  themselves  espe- 
cially to  medical  research,  and  so  more  fully  utilize  the  opportu- 
nities therein  furnished,  than  occasional  medical  visitors  engaged 
in  private  practice  can  possibly  do.  Lastly,  to  meet  the  remain- 
ing objection  urged  against  extra-urban  hospitals — viz.,  that 
medical  students  would  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  clinical 
instruction,  he  proposed  the  institution  of  a  special  clinical 
hospital  sufficiently  near  the  city  to  he  readily  accessible.  These 
views  were  supported  by  M.  Larrey,  whose  opinion  was  evidently 
highly  valued  by  the  other  members  of  the  society ;  and  at  the 
termination  of  the  several  sittings,  the  conclusion  was  accepted 
as  that  of  the  members  at  large,  that  only  small  hospitals  for 
urgent  cases,  and  those  required  for  clinical  instruction,  should 
exist  within  towns,  and  that  not  only  would  the  salubrity  of  the 
larger  hospitals  be  improved  by  their  extra-urban  position,  but 
that  also  their  construction  would  be  rendered  more  economical 
by  reason  of  the  less  cost  of  the  land  required  for  their  site. 

Miss  Nightingale  is  equally  opposed  to  the  erection  of  hospitals 
in  towns.   In  her  remarkably  terse  and  vigorous  style,  she  writes : 

**  If  the  recovery  of  the  sick  simply  is  to  be  the  object  of  hospitals, 
they  will  not  be  built  among  dense,  unhealthy  populatioDS."  (p.  26.) 

"Land  in  towns  is  too  expensive  for  hospitals  to  be  ao  built  as  to 
secure  the  conditions  of  ventilation  and  of  light,  and  of  spreading  the  in- 
mates over  a  large  sarface-area — conditions  now  known  to  be  essential 
to  speedy  recovery — ^instead  of  piling  them  up  three  or  four  stories 
high,  in  r^ons  contaminated  with  cctfil-smoke  and  nuisances.'*  (p.  27.) 

Again,  farther  on  (pp.  31,  32,)  when  discussing  the  question  of 
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accessibility,  she  observes,  that  were  it  possible  to  remove  the 
existing. large  metropolitan  hospitals  ''to  the  farthest  accessible 
healthy  points  from  their  present  positions,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  sick  would  gain  immensely  by  the  change,  except 
accidents  or  cases  of  severe  and  sudden  illness.  For  these  cases 
special  wards  would  have  to  be  provided  at  the  points  where  they 
would  be  most  required/*  The  writer  of  the  articles  on  hospitals 
in  'The  Builder  (1858,  p.  577)  coincides  in  the  same  opinions 
and  suggestions.  And  Sir  Banald  Martin  lays  down  (op.  cit., 
p.  989)  the  following  rules  of  hospital  construction: 

*'  Never  erect  a  general  hospital  within  the  precincts  of  a  town,  or 
in  suburbs  likely  to  be  built  upon,  Bemove  all  general  hospital 
establishments  out  of  town,  and  from  populous  suburbs,  as  soon  as 
circumstances  may  permit ;  or  when  such  removal  is  not  practicable, 
let  all  the  available  ground  around  the  institution  be  purchased. 
Build  all  general  hospitals  in  the  country  on  areas  of  ground  sufficient 
to  admit  of  extensions  of  buildings,  and  to  prevent  other  buildings 
from  being  erected  within  such  a  distance  as  shall  interfere  with  a 
free  circulation  of  air  and  with  quiet.'* 

Bightly  cognisant,  however,  of  certain  necessities  arising  from 
social  conditions,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  poor.  Sir  B. 
Martin  proposes  the  erection  of  "  certain  hospitals  of  immediate 
necessity  within  crowded  cities/'  to  which  should  be  attached 
convalescent  hospitals  in  the  country,  ''  supplementary  to  and 
cooperative  with  the  central  institutions." 

Besides  these  very  recent  writers  who  testify  against  the 
erection  of  hospitals  in  large  towns,  and  lament  the  sins  of  their 
forefathers  in  so  doing,  we  may  also  refer  to  the  Italian  author, 
Fozzi,  who  wrote  a  very  good  treatise  on  hospital  administration 
in  1839.  He  discovers  an  additional  argument  against  such  sites 
from  a  consideration  of  the  ill  effects  of  hospitals  upon  the  inha- 
bitants in  their  vicinity.  This  is  reversing  the  point  of  view 
adopted  by  the  preceding  authors  quoted.  Pozzi  finds  the 
neighbours  living  around  a  town  hospital  injuriously  affected  by 
its  bad  air  and  exhalations ;  the  other  writers,  on  the  contrary, 
declare  that  its  inmates  suffer  from  the  contamination  of  the 
air  by  the  town  folk  around.  There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  both 
propositions,  but  it  may  safely  be  held  to  preponderate  in  the 
latter^ of  the  two;  still  it  is  only  fair  to  Pozzi  to  state,  that 
when^ advocating  the  location  of  hospitals  away  from  towns,  he 
insists  upon  the  evils  of  a  town  atmosphere  as  noxious  to  the 
sick. 

Dr.Bristowe  and  Mr.  Holmes,  in  their  excellent  Beport  (op.  cit., 
p.  478)  take  opposite  ground  to  the  foregoing  authorities  re- 
specting this  question  of  site.  The  good  effects  of  the  removal 
into  the  country  of  any  of  the  large   London  hospitals  upon 
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their  patients  would,  in  their  opinion,  be,  if  any  at  all,  very 
trifling: 

**  That  there  might  be  some  slight  Yariation  in  the  mortality  may 
or  may  not  be  probable,  bat  that  the  prevalence  of  hospital  disease 
would  be  mnch  decreased,  that  operations  on  given  cases  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  succeed,  orthat  the  period  of  recovery  of  given  cases  would 
be  much  abridged,  we  do,  judging  from  the  evidence  before  us  of  the 
state  of  things  in  hospitals  variously  circumstanced  as  far  as  situation 
goes,  disbelieve.  In  &ct,  we  have  no  evidence  which  shows  that  any 
change  at  all  would  be  wroaght  in  any  one  of  these  three  particulars. 

'^  But  if  the  effect  of  the  removal  were  to  change  the  supply  of 
patients,  whether  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cases  or  as  to  the  class  of 
persons  admitted — if,  instead  of  a  large  proportion  of  dangerous  acci* 
dente  and  acute  diseases,  the  practice  of  the  hospital  were  to  lie  chiefly 
among  chronic  invalids  and  convalescents — or  if,  instead  of  the  worn* 
oat  victima  of  want  and  debaachery,  who  are  the  principal  subjects  of 
iDJary  and  acute  diseases  in  towns,  the  healthier  inhabitants  of  a 
country  district  were  to  become  the  inmates  of  the  hospital — then 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  success  of  treatment  would  be  oon« 
siderably  increased  ....  We  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat 
the  sick  poor  of  a  great  city  anywhere  except  near  their  homes,  at 
least  those  of  them  who  are  most  seriously  ill,  and  who  are  more 
especially  the  objects  of  treatment  in  our  large  hospitals.  The  ex- 
perience of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  in  point  on  this  matter.  The 
removal  of  the  hospital  from  the  Borough  to  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens,  in  Walworth,  was  a  much  less  extensive  change  than  the 
one  we  have  supposed.  The  new  hospital  was  within  walking  distance 
of  the  situation  of  the  old  one,  so  that  no  country  journey  and  railway 
£ue  prevented  the  patients  being  visited  by  their  friends ;  yet  the 
change  in  the  class  of  cases  is  manifest,  as  is  also  the  increased  pressure 
upon  the  beds  of  Guy's  Hospital.  Now,  in  any  scheme  for  a  country 
hospital  to  receive  the  patients  of  a  city,  there  must  always  be  left  in 
the  city  a  depot  for  the  acate  cases  and  grave  accidents  not  admitting 
of  the  transit.  The  pressure  upon  the  resources  of  the  latter  would 
therefore  increase;  and,  above  all,  if  fever  were  received,  there  would 
he  much  risk  of  its  becoming  a  fever-house  only,  or  only  a  fever- house 
with  a  separate  department  for  accidents.  The  country  department 
would  then  become  what  our  country  infirmaries  now  too  often  are — 
viz.,  a  receptacle  for  chronic  invalids,  and  the  acute  non-febrile  cases 
would  be  left  without  hospital  accommodation.  This  would  be  a  very 
grave  evil ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  be  satisfied,  from  our  investigations,  that 
it  would  be  compensated  by  any  corresponding  benefit.  If  it  seems 
probable  that  hospital  diseases  are  relatively  as  common,  and  re- 
covery neither  more  certain  nor  more  speedy  in  the  country  than  in 
the  town,  to  what  purpose  ^oald  the  hospital  be  moved,  and 
its  existence  as  a  school  of  medicine  and  surgery  be  thereby  en- 
dangered?" 

Passing  on  to  examine  the  scheme  of  having  "  country  depart* 
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ments"  to  large  city  hospitals  (p.  480),  Messrs.  Bristowe  and 
Holmes  arrive  at  the  infereDce  that  the  establishment  of  such 
subsidiary  and  convalescent  hospitals  would  be  in  efifect  "  not 
only  different  from,  but  even  opposite  to  that  of  removing  the 
bulk  of  .the  hospital  into  the  country  and  leaving  only  a  small 
receiving-house  in  town ;  for  patients,  knowing  that  they  would 
have  the  option  of  remaining  in  town  if  they  chose,  would,  of 
course,  be  attracted  by  the  offered  alternative  of  a  gratuitous 
sojourn  in  the  country."  Moreover,  the  plan  would  offer  the 
great  advantage  of  preventing  overcrowding  and  its  attendant 
evils  in  the  urban  institution. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views,  the  writers  named  quote  with 
approbation  "  a  report  issued  by  a  committee  of  the  governors  of 
St.  George's  Hospital,  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
founding  a  convalescent,  or,  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  a 
subsidiary  hospital  in  the  country,  in  connexion  with  that  hos- 
pital."    The  quotation  contains  the  following  statement: 

"  It  is  quite  UDDecessary  in  the  present  day  to  put  £orward  any 
aiguments  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  certain  class  of  cases,  or  rather 
of  diseases  and  aocidents  in  certain  stages,  being  treated  in  the  countrj' 
rather  than  in  London,  however  well  a  hospital  may  be  situated.  Evea 
in  St.  George's  Hospital,  unrivalled  for  its  situation  in  this  or  any 
other  city,  in  a  ward  well  placed  for  air  and  ventilation,  one  of  tLm 
scourges  of  surgical  disease,  phagedena  (sloughing  of  sores  and  wounds), 
has  been  exceedingly  prevalent  during  the  past  season.  To  be  enabled 
to  send  away  patients  for  the  further  treatment  they  may  require 
when  such  a  disease  makes  its  appearance  would  certainly  result  in  the 
saving  of  many  lives.*' 

According  to  Messrs.  Bristowe  and  Holmes,  the  above  stated 
ment  relative  to  the  prevalence  of  phagedena  in  one  particular 
ward  is  incorrect,  the  disease  having  spread  through  most,  if  not 
all,  the  surgical  wards,  though  chiefly  in  ''  that  which  received 
the  greatest  number  of  operation  cases.  But  pbagedeena  at  the 
same  time  also  attacked  a  far  larger  number  of  persons  (forty  in 
all)  outside  the  hospital,  who  were  afterwards  admitted  on  account 
of  the  disease,  and  thirty-three  who  were  treated  as  out-patients." 
(op.  cit.  p.  481,  foot-note.) 

Having  now  before  us  the  principal  reasons  urged  pro  and  con. 
the  erection  of  hospitals  in  the  country,  a  few  words  by  way  of 
comment  may  here  be  introduced.  If  it  be  allowed  that  *'  sub- 
sidiary hospitals"  in  the  country  are  desirable,  the  whole  question 
becomes  one  of  the  proportionate  development  those  institutions 
should  assume  relatively  to  the  town  establishments.  In  other 
words,  it  becomes  a  question  of  selection  of  cases  admitting  re- 
moval, of  the  relative  number  of  such  cases,  and  of  the  available 
means  of  transit.     Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr.  Holmes  would,  for  their 
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party  in  the  case  of  LoodoD,  to  which  their  opinions  refer,  retain 
the  present  large  hospitals  and  erect  auxiliary  institutions  in 
the  country,  whilst  the  members  of  the  Surgiccd  Society  of  Paris, 
Sir  Ranald  Martin  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  would  adopt  rural 
sites  for  the  principal  hospitals,  and  construct  smaller  buildings, 
as  supplementary  to  them,  within  the  town  precincts,  for  casual 
and  severe  cases  of  disease  and  for  clinical  instruction.  By  the 
one  scheme,  town  hospitals,  would  constitute  the  principal  places 
of  treatment ;  by  the  other,  country  hospitals. 

To  admit  that  subsidiary  and  convalescent  hospitals  in  the 
country  are  needed  to  supplement  the  town  establishments  as 
means  for  the  better  and  more  rapidly  restoring  the  sick,  is  tan- 
tamoimt  to  admitting  that  some  disadvantages  do  attend  town 
sites,  and  to  a  recognition  of  the  benefits  of  fresh  uncontaminated 
air  and  of  ample  surrounding  space.  Consequently,  it  is  to 
little  purpose  to  contend,  in  the  face  of  such  an  admission,  that 
no  change  "  would  be  wrought  in  any  one  of  these  three  parti- 
culars :" — ^the  prevalence  of  hospital  disease,  the  success  of  ope- 
rations, or  the  duration  of  illness,  by  the  removal  of  the  great 
London  hospitals  into  the  country. 

It  is  well  to  examine  the  evidence  upon  which  Messrs.  Bris- 
towe  and  Holmes  base  this  opinion.  The  evidence  relied  upon 
is  that  of  the  statistics  of  the  results  of  medical  and  surgical  prac- 
tice in  London  and  in  provincial  hospitals,  which,  on  comparison, 
are  made  to  appear  to  be  as  satisfactory  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter.  In  the  comments  accompanying  them,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  we  trace  an  endeavour  to  explain  away  results  when 
unfayourable  to  the  metropolitan  establishments,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  maintain  a  foregone  conclusion  that  rural  hospitals  qnoad  their 
sites  possess  no  superiority  as  places  for  recovery  over  those  located 
in  London.  However,  though  the  Government  reporters  have  de- 
duced this  conclusion  from  their  statistics,  the  Paris  surgeons,  on 
the  contrary,  appear  to  have  satisfied  themselves  that  those  same 
statistics  do  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  rural  sites  for  hospitals, 
for  they  appealed  to  them  in  evidence  of  this  in  their  discussion. 
In  our  opinion,  they  are  of  little  value  in  support  of  either  of  the 
two  propositions.  The  figures  collected  do  not  represent  facts  of 
the  same  character  and  value  capable  of  comparison.  Indeed, 
the  running  commentary  accompanying  the  statistical  tables  pro- 
duced, indicates  how  little  weight  can  be  assigned  them  in  de- 
ciding the  question  in  debate ;  nay,  more,  it  shows  that  their 
compilers  themselves  have  a  poor  opinion  of  their  worth. 

In  short,  the  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  ages  and  cha- 
racter of  patients,  and  the  class  of  diseases  admitted,  the  pre- 
vailing state  of  the  wards,  whether  full  or  nearly  empty,  the 
dietary,  the  nursing  and  the  treatment,  &c.,  vary  almost  infinitely 
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between  one  hospital  and  another,  even  in  the  same  plaee,  and 
between  town  and  country  hospitals  in  a  still  higher  degree;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  express  or  to  estimate  these  by  figures.  Scarcely 
any  even  of  the  provincial  hospitals  are,  strictly  speaking,  rural 
hospitals,  but  are  for  the  most  part  built  in  cities  of  more  or  less 
magnitude,  and  consequently  are  surrounded  by  hygienic  con- 
ditions similar  to,  and  often  not  superior,  to  those  existing  in 
Loudon.  Very  few  of  them,  therefore,  can  be  adduced  as  exem- 
plifying in  any  degree  the  advantages  possibly  derivable  from  a 
country  site.  Moreover,  most  of  the  provincial  hospitals  were 
erected  when  the  principles  of  hospital  construction  were  ill- 
understood,  and  exhibit  the  consequences  of  this  in  structural 
defects  in  a  higher  degree  than  do  the  metropolitan  establish- 
ments. Consequently,  they  present  no  criteria  for  judging  what 
benefits  may  accrue  from  any  superiority  of  site  they  may  possess, 
inasmuch  as  this,  whatever  it  be,  is  forfeited  by  their  faulty  sani- 
tary arrangements. 

Further,  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  different  hospitals 
differ  so  much  in  relation  to  the  rules  of  admission,  to  the  de- 
mands upon  the  accommodation  furnished,  and  to  various  matters 
of  administration  and  management,  that  no  conclusions  of  value 
can  be  drawn  from  their  statistics  of  mortality,  or  of  the  average 
duration  of  any  of  the  forms  of  disease  admitted.  Much  might 
be  written  in  illustration  of  this  statement,  but  we  shall  restrict 
ourselves  to  one  example,  viz.,  that  the  length  of  time  during 
which  patient^  are  retained  in  the  wards  is  as  much  dependent 
upon  the  demands  for  accommodation  as  upon  the  degree  of  pro- 
gress towards  recovery.  If  there  be  pressure  on  the  ward  space, 
the  slighter  cases  and  those  approaching  convalescence  will  be 
discharged  ;  or,  vice-versd,  their  residence  in  the  hospital-will  be 
protracted.  Hence  arguments  derived  from  the  statistics  of 
duration  of  treatment  are  well  nigh  worthless  on  this  ground 
only ;  leaving  out  of  consideration  that  cases  even  of  the  same 
disease  are  not  comparable  when  represented  by  units,  by  reason 
of  their  varying  intensity,  the  different  stages  to  which  they 
have  advanced  at  the  time  of  admission,  and  of  those  manv 
particulars  which  impart  an  individuality  to  every  case  of 
disease. 

M.  Legouest  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Paris  Surgical 
Society  (*  Discussion,'  p.  66)  a  collection  of  statistics  from  the 
Military  Hospitals  of  Val-de-Grace,  Le  Gros-Coillou,  and  Vin- 
cennes  (the  two  former  establishments  being  urban,  and  the  last- 
named  extra- urban),  with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  much- 
debated  question  of  the  influence  of  site  upon  the  inmates  of 
hospitals.  Statistics  gathered  from  such  sources  he  rightly  esti- 
mated as  of  greater  worth,  inasmuch  as  their  "  hospital  condi- 
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tions"  are  more  uniform ;  "  they  only  receive  a  homogeneous 
popnlaiion — namely,  patients  of  the  same  sex,  whose  ages  range 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five  at  most,  exercising  the  same  profession, 
and  consequently  suhjected  to  similar  causes  of  disease,  and  heing, 
so  far  as  concerns  their  physical  condition,  the  pick  of  the  young 
men  of  the  country."  In  such  establishments,  he  contended,  the 
oscillations  in  the  rate  of  mortality  must  be  more  contingent  on 
their  sanitary  conditions  than  aught  else. 

In  further  aid  towards  arriving  at  a  just  inference,  M.  Legouest 
gave  a  description  of  the  three  hospitals  compared,  from  which  it 
appears  that  though  the  Yal-de*6rftce  and  the  Gros-Caillou  be 
within  the  walls  of  Paris,  they  both,  particularly  the  former,  are 
surrounded  by  ample  open  ground,  occupied  as  gardens  and  ex- 
ercising-courts,  and  therefore  largely  paxtake  of  the  advantages 
accruing  from  a  rural  site.  A  calculation  of  the  superficial  area 
shows  that  245  square  metres  are  afforded  to  each  patient  at  the 
Val-de-Grace,  87  at  the  Gros-Caillou,  and  250  at  the  Vincennes 
hospital. 

The  statistics  of  the  two  older  institutions  extend  over  a  period 
of  thirty-four  years,  and  those  of  the  Vincennes  hospital  over  the 
six  years  only  during  which  it  has  been  in  operation.  The 
general  result  is,  that  the  mortality  of  Val-de-Grace  has  averaged 
4*445  per  cent,  that  of  Gros-Caillou  4*880  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
Vincennes  2*110  per  cent.  An  examination  of  the  mortality  re- 
turns of  the  two  former  hospitals  demonstrates  a  reduction  in  the 
percentage,  traceable  to  the  structural  improvements  carried  out 
of  late  years ;  so  that  the  mortality  of  Val-de-Grace  in  the  course 
of  thirty  years  has  declined  1*169  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  Gros- 
Caillou  as  much  as  1.424  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

An  explanation  of  this  divergence  in  the  extent  of  amelioration 
in  these  two  establishments  is  given  by  M.  Legouest ;  but,  as  it 
does  not  concern  the  immediate  subject  in  hand,  it  need  not  be 
here  produced.  But  taking  the  rate  per  cent,  of  the  last  ten 
years,  it  stands  at  3*932  at  the  Val-de-Grace,  and  at  3*234  at 
the  Gros-Caillou,  as  compared  with  2*110  at  the  Vincennes 
hospital. 

From  these  results,  M.  Legouest  considered  himself  justified  in 
concluding  that  *'  hospitals  external  to  towns  are  more  salubrious 
than  urban  hospitals ;  that-  those  which  are  so  situated  as  to  be 
surrounded  by  extensive  grounds,  and  are  built  in  a  single  line, 
as  is  the  case  with  Val-de-Grace,  are  in  the  best  conditions  ;  but 
where  such  conditions  cannot  be  realized,  the  defect  may  be  par- 
tially remedied  by  the  construction  of  '  exchange  wards/  as  has 
been  done  at  the  Gros-Caillou,  by  raising  the  new  building." 
(p.  73.) 

Exception  was  taken  to  these  inferences,  in  the  course  of  the 
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discussion,  by  M.Gosselin,  who  attributed  the  different  rate  of  mor* 
tality  at  the  two  older  military  hospitals  as  compared  with  that  at 
Yincennes,  to  the  greater  gravity  of  the  cases  entering  the  former, 
and  treated  the  statistics  adduced  as  unsatisfactory  from  their  deal- 
ing with  maladies  in  mass.  Instead  of  this  plan,  he  advocated  the 
selection  of  certain  definite  lesions  for  comparison.  However,  M. 
Gosselin  offered  no  evidence  of  his  assertion  relative  to  the  greater 
gravity  of  the  cases  admitted  into  the  urban  military  hospitals,  nor 
was  it  treated  by  M.  Tr61at  in  his  concluding  summary  as  of  any 
import.  The  last-named  physician,  moreover,  referred  to  the  data 
furnished  by  M.  Vemeuil  and  others,  as  furnishing  the  materials 
for  comparison  demanded  by  M.  Gosselin,  and  as  confirmatory  of 
the  general  statistical  results  arrived  at  by  M.  Legouest. 

Assenting  to  these  conclusions,  we  also  agree  with  Miss  Nightin- 
gale (op.  cit.  p.  27),  that, ''  according  to  all  analogy,  the  duration 
of  cases,  the  chances  against  complete  recovery,  and  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality must  be  greater  in  town  than  in  country  hospitals."  And  this 
inference,  we  maintain,  is  not  invalidated  by  the  array  of  figures  Dr. 
Bristowe  and  Mr.  Holmes  have  adduced  in  their  elaborate  Report. 

Nor  do  we  think  those  gentlemen  have  satisfactorily  established 
their  objections  to  extra-urban  hospitals  as  being  attended  by 
greater  inconveniences  than  can  be  counterbalanced  by  their 
admitted  hygienic  superiority  over  town  institutions.  They  assert 
that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  serious  cases  of  illness  among  the 
*'  poor  of  a  great  city  anywhere  except  near  their  homes ;"  but 
they  do  not  prove  this  statement.  The  altered  condition  of 
things  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
nearly  two  miles  from  its  ancient  site,  is  advanced,  indeed,  in 
support  of  it.  They  state  that  the  removal  produced  a  manifest 
change  in  the  class  of  cases  admitted,  and  an  increased  pressure 
upon  the  beds  of  Guy's  Hospital.  All  this  might  have  been  pre- 
dicated ;  but  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  assertion,  it  is  of 
small  worth.  The  removal  of  St.  Thomas's  to  the  Surrey  Gar- 
dens was  merely  a  temporary  expedient — it  was  no  part  of  a  plan 
of  making  London  hospitals  extra-urban  ;  it  caused  a  dislocation 
of  an  ancient  condition  of  things  to  which  the  public  had  become 
used,  and  no  inducement  was  offered  to  the  denizens  of  *'  the 
Borough"  to  resort  to  a  makeshift  hospital  transplanted  to  a 
neighbouring  site.  On  the  contrary,  there  still  remained  with 
them  a  large  and  wealthy  hospital  to  supply  their  wants,  and  to 
it  they  therefore  had  recourse. 

Moreover,  the  reporters  make  no  allusion  to  the  considerable 
number  of  cases,  particularly  surgical,  received  at  the  former  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  from  the  country,  and  from  the  large  towns 
on  the  river  side  below  London  Bridge.  That  hospital,  and  its 
neighbour  Guy's^  served  very  large  districts  in  Kent  and  Surrey  ; 
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and  this  very  fact  itself  controverts  the  statement,  that  serious 
cases  of  sickness  cannot  be  treated  excepting  near  the  places 
where  they  originate.  The  practice  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  patients  at  the  Paris  hospitals,  may  be  further 
addaoed  in  opposition  to  that  assertion.  Except  urgent  cases  of 
aecident^  all  others  have  first  to  apply  at  the  Central  Bureau  of 
admission,  and  are  transferred,  at  the  direction  of  the  staff  attend- 
ing there,  to  some  one  of  the  several  hospitals  of  the  city ;  it 
may  be  to  ihe  remotest  from  their  habitations.  We  do  not  com- 
mend this  arrangement,  but  mention  it  as  setting  at  nought  the 
impossibility  imagined  by  Messrs.  Bristowe  and  Holmes,  of 
treating  patients  anywhere  except  near  their  homes. 

Farther,   the  other    difficulties  felt  by  these  gentlemen  in 
the  way  of  transplanting  large  hospitals  into  the  country,  we 
cannot  consider  as  of  much  account.     That  there  must  be  in  a 
city  ''a  depot  for  the  acute   cases  and  grave   accidents  not 
admitting  of  the  transit "  to  the  country  establishment,  is  clear 
enough  ;  but  that  the  pressure  upon  its  resources  "  would  there- 
fore increase,"  is  an  induction  we  do  not  recognise.    Nor  can  we 
acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  that,   *'  if  fever  were  received,  there 
would  be  much  risk  of  its  becoming  a  fever-hoase  only,  or  only 
a  fever-bonse  with  a  separate  department  for  accidents."     On  the 
contrary,  it  should   be  made  a  special  object  to  transfer  fever 
patients   into  the  country,  and,  unless  in  a  sinking  state,  such 
patients  are  readily  removable.     Lastly,  we  do  not  share  in  the 
apprehension   expressed,  nor  in  the  implied  regret,  that  "the 
country  department  would  become  what  our  county  infirmaries 
now  too  often  are — viz.,  a  receptacle  for  chronic  invalids ;  and  the 
acute  non-febrile  cases  would  be  left  without  hospital  accom- 
modation."    In  arguing  thus,  the  writers  in  question  seem  to 
forget  that,  should  the  supposed  removal  of  a  hospital  take  place, 
certain  regulations  and  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  patients, 
and   for   rendering  it  an  efficient  hospital,  would  assuredly  be 
made,  aod  that  both  non -febrile  acoteas  well  as  febrile  diseases 
would  be  provided  for  within  its  walls.     But  it  would  not  dis- 
credit the  charitable  end  and  aim  of  a  metropolitan  hospital,  that, 
by  its  translation  to  the  country,  it,  in  some  measure,  served  as  a 
receptacle  for  invalids ;  or,  in  other  terms,  that  it  combined  the 
advantages  of  a  convalescent  establishment  with  those  it  had 
heretofore  offered  to  the  sick  poor.     This  double  purpose  is,  in 
truth,  served  by  some  of  the  county  infirmaries,  and  hence  the 
larger  proportion  of  chronic  invalids  in  their  wards  than  in  those 
of  the  London  Hospital.  They  may  be,  and  are,  indeed,  too  much 
encumbered  by  trifling  and  also  by  chronic  cases,  which  have  but 
alight  claim  for  in-door  treatment ;  but  this  circumstance  is  to  a 
certain  extent  dae  to  the  vicious  practice  of  recommendatioii  by 
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governors  without  proper  revision  of  the  cases  admitted  by  the 
medical  staff. 

This  suhject  of  country  sites  for  hospitals  we  must  now  quit 
after  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  following  paragraph  in  the  offi- 
cial Report :  *'  The  effect  of  this  (i.e.,  a  subsidiary  or  convalescent 
hospital  in  the  country)  would  probably  be  not  only  different 
from,  but  even  opposite  to,  that  of  removing  the  bulk  of  the 
hospital  into  the  country,  and  leaving  only  a  small  receiving 
house  in  town  ;  for  patients  knowing  they  would  have  the  option 
of  remaining  in  town  if  they  chose,  would  of  course  be  attracted 
by  the  offered  alternative  of  a  gratuitous  sojourn  in  the  country." 
(p.  480.)  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  last  clause  as 
affording  any  reason  for  the  supposed  difference  and  contrariety 
in  effect  expressed  in  the  former  portion  of  the  paragraph. 
However,  letting  this  logical  obscurity  pass,  we  meet  in  this  quo- 
tation with  the  admission  of  a  circumstance  which  should  be  kept 
prominently  in  view  in  a  discussion  concerning  the  relative  value 
of  town  and  country  sites.  The  sick  poor  would,  we  are  rightly 
told,  "be  attracted  by  the  offered  alternative  of  a  gratuitous 
sojourn  in  the  country."  This  attraction  felt  by  the  persons  to 
be  benefited  towards  a  particular  scheme  surely  should  be  kept  in 
view  by  those  who  profess  to  confer  the  benefit.  And,  so  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  the  poor  are  never  backward  in  appreciating 
the  advantages  and  enjoyments  of  country  air  and  country 
scenery.  The  simple  removal  from  the  noisy  narrow  streets  and 
close  courts  which  they  occupied  to  the  open  country,  could  not  fail 
to  have  a  cheering  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  poor  sufferers 
from  disease ;  and  doubtless,  a  hospital  so  situated  would  be 
sufficiently  attractive  to  avert  the  dreaded  evil  of  increased  pres- 
sure upon  the  auxiliary  town  establishment. 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  question,  we  come  to. the  con- 
clusion that,  as  a  general  fact,  the  open  country  offers  the  best 
site  for  a  sick  hospital ;  but  that,  inasmuch  as  certain  cases  or 
classes  of  patients  cannot  advantageously  be  removed  from  their 
town  homes  to  a  country  hospital,  situated  more  than  two  or  three 
miles  distant,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  such  in  smaller  town 
establishments,  until  their  condition  may  justify  removal.  These 
town  hospitals,  moreover,  would  constitute  excellent  schools  for 
clinical  instruction.  The  proportion  of  cases  not  admitting  of 
removal,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transport,  we  hold  to 
be  much  exaggerated.  Lastly,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  satis- 
factory data  collected  in  country  hospitals  having  good  sites, 
good  air,  good  construction,  and  good  regulations,  to  enable  us 
to  measure  and  to  express  in  figures  the  advantages  which  they 
possess  over  urban  ones  considered  as  institutions  for  the  recovery 
of  the  sick* 
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Next  after  the  question  of  site  in  coosidenition,  and  equal,  if 
not  snperior  to  it  in  importance,  is  that  of  the  best  mode  of  con- 
straction.  The  surrounding  atmosphere  of  the  hospital  is,  as 
M.  Trelat  called  it,  the  common  reservoir  for  the  building  and  its 
inmates,  and  not  only  is  it  of  primary  consequence  that  the  supply 
of  air  be  good  and  ample,  but  that  it  also  freely  permeate  every 
part  of  the  interior,  impinge  upon  every  wall,  and  purify  every 
comer.  Furthermore^  light  must  accompany  the  air  and  penetrate 
into  all  the  rooms  and  passages  to  make  bright  and  cheerful,  and 
by  its  chemical  properties  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the 
inhabitants.  Subordinate  to  these  requirements  are  those  of 
rendering  the  building  as  convenient  as  practicable  in  all  that 
concerns  internal  management,  and  of  securing  in  its  construction 
the  greatest  economy  compatible  with  efficiency. 

How  not  to  fulfil  the  primary  requirements  in  construction  is 
illustrated  in  English  hospitals  of  past  periods,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  At  the  present  day,  happily,  there  is  much  concord 
between  authorities  on  hospital  architecture.  The  defects  in 
existing  buildings  have  been  pointed  out  by  Husson,  in  his  com-> 
prebensive  treatise,  '  fitude  sur  les  Hopitaux  ;'  by  Uytterhoeven^ 
in  his  Essay  on  St.  Johns  Hospital,  Brussels;  and  very  cogently 
by  Miss  Nightingale,  in  her  far-famed  '  Notes  on  Hospitals.' 

Some  institutions  for  the  sick,  to  which  the  term  hospital  is 
attached,  are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  house, 
and  in  no  way  exemplify  the  principles  of  hospital  construction* 
Among  buildings  specially  erected  as  hospitals,  the  older  ones, 
particularly  those*of  the  Continent,  retain  many  of  the  features 
of  structure  met  with  in  convents,  of  which,  indeed,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  the  o£fspring.  Among  these  monastic  features  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  around  three  or  four  sides  of  a 
rectangular  court,  and  where  the  hospital  has  been  much  extended, 
it  is  common  to  meet  with  this  disposition  of  the  wards,  once  or 
more  repeated.  All  hospitals  so  constructed  "  stagnate  the  air 
even  before  it  reaches  the  wards  (we  quote  Miss  Nightingale's 
words,  op.  cit,  p.  32).     This  defect  is  one  of  the  most  serious 

that  can  be  committed  in  hospital  architecture The  air 

outside  the  hospital  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  state  sufficiently 
pore  to  be  used  for  internal  ventilation,  unless  there  be  entire 
freedom  of  movement.  Anything  which  interferes  with  this  is 
injorious." 

In  the  pavilion  system  alone  does  this  able  writer  recognise 
the  correct  principles  of  construction;  each  pavilion  consti- 
tuting a — 

"  Separate  detached  hospital,  which  has,  or  ought  to  have,  as  little 
connexion  in  its  ventilation  with  any  other  part  of  the  hospital,  as 
if  it  were  really  a  separate  establishment  miles  away.     The  essential 
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&aiiin  of  the  pavilioB  caoabniottoii  k  ifaat  of  lyrealdag  up  hoi^itaU 
of  lay  nxe  into  a  immhor  of  aqMomte  detached  parts,  haviog  a  oominoa 
administmtioD,  bat  aothing  dbe  in  oommon.  And  the  object  eooglit 
is  that  the  atmosphere  of  no  one  pavilion  or  ward  should  difiViae 
itself  to  any  other  payilion  or  ward,  but  should  escape  into  the  opeao. 
air  aa  speedily  as  possible^  whilst  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  pureat 
obtainable  air  from  the  outside."  (p.  56.) 

Again,  "  pavilions  nay  be  placed  side  by  side»  or  in  line  ;"  the 
latter  arrangement  ^'is  most  suitable  for  small  hospitals  with  fewer 
than  120  beds." 

This  pavilion  plan  is  advocated  also  by  Uytterhoeven,  by  the 
writer  in  'The  Builder/  and  by  Sir  Ranald  Martin.  Ffom  Dr. 
Parkes  we  further  learn  that  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  rale  for 
military  hospitals  ('  Practical  Hygiene/  p.  296).  It  is  seen  in  its 
fullest  development  in  the  celebrated  Lariboisiere  Hospital,  in 
Paris,  and,  with  a  nearer  approach  to  perfection,  in  the  newly- 
erected  Herbert  Hospital,  near  Woolwich.  It  was  carried  oat  in 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  Brussels,  between  1837 
and  1848  ;  it  has  been  adopted  for  the  new  Leeds  Hospital,  for 
the  new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  and  for  several  county 
infirmaries,  including  those  for  Bucks  and  for  North  Stafford- 
shire. 

The  adaptability  of  the  plan  to  small  hospitals  is  exemplified 
n  the  new  Bucks  Infirmary,  intended  for  fifty-two  beds;  the 
first-floor  plan  and  the  south  elevation  of  which  are  engraved  in 
Miss  Nightingale  8  volume.  Apart  fi*om  the  thorough  ventilation 
obtained,  the  plan  recommends  itself  for  large  hospitals  by  the 
opportunities  it  afibrds  to  claseiiy  patients  according  to  the  special 
requirements  of  their  maladies  by  securing  complete  isolation, 
and  by  the  ample  area  it  demands,  whereby  free  exposure  for  all 
parts  to  light,  and  air,  and  space  for  exercise  are  fully  attained. 

The  disposition  of  the  pavilions  side  by  side,  at  intervals  of  at 
least  twice  their  height,  and  connected  only  by  a  corridor  on  the 
ground  floor,  leaves  them  exposed  to  the  full  play  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  and  permits  the  placing  of  opposite  windows  along 
their  entire  length,  so  as  to  effectually  light  and  ventilate  the 
wards.  "  Having  windows  only  on  one  side,  or  having  a  closed 
corridor,"  appears  as  one  among  the  leading  defects  pointed  out 
by  Miss  Nightingale  in  hospital  construction. 

"  Every  ward,"  she  writes,  "  must  have  direct  communication  with 
the  external  air  by  means  of  a  sufficient  number  of  windows  on  its 
opposite  sides,  aud  every  ward  must  have  its  own  ventilation  distinct 
and  separate  from  that  of  every  other  ward ;  [hence]  it  follows  that 
to  have  a  dead  wall  on  one  side,  or  to  cover  one  of  the  sides  by  a  cor- 
ridor, is  direedy  to  interfere  with  the  natural  ventilation  of  the  ward. 
To  join  all  the  ward  doon  and  wndows  on  one  aide  1^  means  of  a 
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oomdor  is  mueh  more  (^jeotionable  ifaan  eveo  to  kave  a  d«ad  wail, 
becMiae  the  foul  air  of  all  tlie  wards  most  neoessMilj  fMSs  into  tko 
oorridor,  and  from  the  corridor  into  tke  wards  indiaoriminately.  The 
whole  hospital  becomes  in  this  way  a  complicated  ward.  .  :  .  .  A 
aimUar  objection  exists  against  connecting  two  wards  by  a  door.'* 
(p.  40.) 

At  St.  Johns  Hospital,  Brussels,  the  corridor  uniting  the 
pavilions  is  attached  not  only  to  the  ground,  but  also  to  ibe 
first  floor,  and  therefore  operates  injuriously  in  intercepting  the 
fne  circulation  of  air  between  them.  Uytterhoeven,  moreover, 
asserts  that  it  is  so  built  against  the  pavilions  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  '*  common  conduit  where  the  vitiated  air  from  the  several  wards 
may  intermingle  and  suffer  detention  in  its  passage  externally." 
So  far,  therefore,  the  advantages  of  the  pavilion  plan  on  which 
this  institution  is  constraeted,  are  sacrificed.  M.  Trelat,  in  his 
concluding  discourse  ('  Discussion,'  p.  122),  referred  to  the  Laii- 
boisi^re  Hospital  unfavourably,  and  criticised  the  pavilion  system 
88  represented  in  its  construction.     To  quote  his  words : 

**  Isolated  pavilions,  as  at  Lariboisi^re,  were  but  lately  considered  the 
best  type,  the  ne  phu  ultra  of  hospital  architecture.  Bat  this  type 
has  not  found  a  single  advocate  amongst  ua  On  the  contrary,  all 
have  been  improoaed  with  the  neoeasity  of  an  ample  veotilation  for  tite 
courts;  we  give  the  preference  to  simple  buildings  extended  in  a 
single  line,  or  in  parallel  lines  widely  separated.  MM.  Giraldds,  La 
Fort^  Broca»  and  Qoaselin,  have  expressed  themselves  to  this  effect^ 
and,  at  our  last  aitting,  M.  Larrey  has  given  as  the  support  of  his 
opinion.** 

He  fbrther  added,  that  M.  Imard  has  accepted  these  views  in 
his  plan  for  the  new  Hotel  Dieu. 

A  perusal  of  the  above  extract  from  M.  Ti^lat's  speech  and 
tbe  context,  shows  that  he  does  not  object  to  the  pavilion  plan 
itself^  but  simply  to  that  plan  as  carried  out  at  the  Lariboisi^re 
Hospital,  where  unfortunately  the  intervening  courts  between  the 
several  sections  (themselves  too  large)  are  found  to  be  consider- 
ably too  narrow,  and  to  assimilate  the  whole  building  to  several 
rows  of  narrow  streets.  In  fact,  in  a  foUowiug  paragraph,  he 
referred  to  the  Vincennes  Military,  and  to  the  Malta  New  Hos- 
pital, both  essentially  constructed  on  the  pavilion  system  (as 
may  be  seen  by  the  drawings  in  '  Notes  on  Hospitals')  as  illus- 
trations of  the  arrangements  he  advocated. 

Dr.  Bristowe  and.  Mr.  Holmes  advance,  in  some  degree,  views 
adverse  to  those  quoted  from  the  other  writers  above  noticed. 
They  regard  the  pavilion  plan  of  construction  with  no  admiring 
eyes,  and  are  apologists  for  wards  ventilating  into  corridors,  and 
for  the  arrangement  of  hospital  buildings  around  closed  squares. 
Their  reasons  for  difiEering  from  other  writers  on  these   matters 
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are  of  the  negatiTe  class  ;  they  have  no  evidence,  no  knowledge 
that  the  plans  of  construction  objected  to  are  objectionable ; 
for  the  results  of  hospital  practice,  as  collected  by  them,  are 
mnch  dlike,  whatever  plan  is  followed.  Such  is  the  general 
line  of  argument  put  forward  ;  but  an  examination  of  some  of  their 
statements  is  desirable.  The  disposition  of  wards  around  the 
three  or  the  four  sides  of  a  square,  especially  the  latter,  they  write, 
has  ''  been  severely  criticised,  but  the  severity  appears  quite  un- 
deserved. No  hospital  in  the  world  (as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends)  can  show  better  results  of  practice  than  Guy  s,  or  treats 
oases  of  more  gravity,  and  no  hospitid  appears  to  fulfil  the  objects 
of  its  foundation  better  thanHaslar."  And,  touching  the  question, 
of  corridor  hospitals,  they  remark,  "  We  cannot  say  the  inquiries 
we  have  made  tend  at  all  to  support  the  idea  that  a  hospital  with 
a  corridor  is,  on  that  account  merely,  less  healthy  than  one 
without  a  corridor,  always  provided  that  the  corridor  itself  is  weU 
ventilated,  that  the  wards  have  direct  ventilation  into  it,  and 
that  the  latter  are  well  constructed."  Hence  they  *'  venture  to 
believe  that  the  objection  to  a  hospital  constructed  with  corridors 
has  been  somewhat  exaggerated."  At  the  same  time,  they  allow 
that,  '^  if  the  corridor  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  it 

is  more  difficult  to  establish  a  satisfactory  ventilation It 

is  much  more  desirable  to  place  the  corridor  at  one  side  of  the 
building,  so  that  only  one  set  of  wards  open  out  of  one  side  of 
it"  (Report,  p.  494.)  They  further  admit  that,  "where  the 
wards  are  small  and  close,  and  the  corridors  are  long,  narrow, 
irregular  in  direction  or  shape,  and  ill  ventilated,  we  believe  it  to 
be  true  that  they  do  oppose  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  firee 
ventilation  of  the  wards,  and  have  a  direct  tendency  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hospital  diseases,  and  these  defects  of  construction 
may,  we  believe,  be  traced  to  have  had  some  such  influence  in 
hospitals  like  those  of  Leeds,  Lincoln,  Manchester,  &c."  (p.  494.) 

There  is  little  force  of  argument  in  all  this  to  prove  corridors 
not  objectionable.  If  too  long  and  irregular,  their  ventilation  is 
said  to  be  difficult,  and  their  presence  admitted  to  be  prejudicial. 
The  question  then  arises  whether  these  evils  can  ever  be  entirely 
got  rid  of  when  such  corridors  exist  Reflection  suggests,  in 
reply,  that  wards  with  such  appurtenances  can  never  be  so 
thoroughly  ventilated  as  those  without  them.  They  necessarily 
cut  ofl*  more  or  less  light  from  one  side  the  wards,  and  lessen 
their  cheerfulness;  they  must  act  as  common  shafts  for  the 
intermixture  of  the  air  of  different  wards,  and  any  accidental 
nuisance  arising  in  one  ward  is  conveyed,  by  means  of  the  con- 
necting corridor,  to  every  other. 

The  practical  conclusion  is  that,  unless  some  very  cogent 
reasons  can  be  found  to  the  contrary,  corridors  of  the  character 
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in  question  should  be  avoided.  Some  such  reasons  Messrs. 
Bnsiowe  and  Holmes  believe  may  be  foand  in  certain  advantages 
they  presume  them  to  possess : 

"  The  plan  of  building  (they  say)  is  suitable  either  to  large  or  small 
wards,  whilst  that  which  insists  on  each  ward  having  opposite  windows 
and  no  communicatiou  with  the  corridor,  is  only  possible  for  com- 
parativelj  large  wards ;  it  adapts  itself  to  all  varieties  of  shape,  while 
the  former  (?)  is  adapted  almost  exclusively  to  the  two  shapes  of 
which  examples  have  been  just  given,  and  the  various  parts  of  the 
ho^ital  can  be  arranged  in  any  proximity  to  each  other  that  may  be 
coDsideced  desirable,  while  in  the  other  plans  the  chief  parts  of  the 
ho^ital  must  be  separated  by  the  whole  length  of  the  connecting 
part,  if  the  principle  is  rigidly  carried  out**  (p.  493.) 

This  extract  repeats  what,  in  a  preceding  page  (p.  491),  is 
urged  as  one  of  the  two  material  objections  to  the  paviUon  plan — 
viz.,  ''  the  distance  of  parts  of  the  hospital  from  each  other ;"  the 
other  one  being  "  the  costliness  of  the  construction." 

Now  it  must  be  granted  that  the  adoption  of  the  corridor 
system  of  construction,  leave  being  given  to  double  the  line  of 
buildings  on  itself,  so  as  to  form  a  square,  or  three  sides,  or  even 
only  two  sides  of  a  court,  would  much  concentrate  the  hospital 
population  and  bring  it  within  easy  access.  But  would  the 
gain  in  this  one  particular  counterbalance  the  evils  of  concentra- 
tion and  of  ward  corridors?  In  our  opinion,  which  happily 
coincides  with  that  of  most  recent  authorities  on  hospital 
architecture,  it  would  not,  but^  on  the  contrary,  would  be  dearly 
bought.  Again,  if  instead  of  doubling  the  building  with  its 
corridor  on  itself,  the  wards  were  all  arranged  in  line,  as  at  the 
Victoria  Ilospital,  Netley,  the  distance  to  be  traversed  in  order 
to  visit  the  same  number  of  patients  would  actually  be  greater 
than  if  the  pavilion  plan  were  adopted.  Thus,  at  Netley,  we 
find  nine  contiguous  wards,  each  forty  feet  by  twenty-five  feet, 
containing  nine  beds  apiece,  on  a  floor  opening  into  a  corridor 
340  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  sixty  feet  representing  the  space 
occupied  by  the  medical  officer's  room,  the  principal  ward  master's 
apartments,  and  the  waiting-room.  Now,  supposing  the  pavilion 
plan  to  be  substituted,  a  corridor  of  communication  280  feet 
long  would  suffice  for  four  pavilions  of  the  regulation  dimen- 
sions (Farkes,  p.  299) — viz.,  eighty  feet  by  twenty-five  feet,  sepa- 
rated by  spaces  sixty  feet  in  width,  each  to  contain  twenty  beds, 
on  the  same  floor. 

In  this  calculation  we  have  supposed  the  wards  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  corridor  only  on  one  side ;  but  were  the  plan  pur* 
sued  in  the  Herbert  Hospital  followed,  and  the  wards  constructed 
on  each  side  the  corridor  of  communication,  double  the  number 
of  patients  would  be  brought  within  reach  by  the  length  of 
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oorridor  named.  On  the  other  hand,  a  similar  disposition  of 
wards  on  both  sides  a  oorridor  like  that  at  Netley,  would  be  in 
contravention  of  acknowledged  sanitary  principles.  The  same 
may  be  averred  of  any  scheme  to  enlarge  the  existing  wards  of  the 
Victoria  Hoapitid,  for  these  consMtate  a  Gontinaons  suite  of 
rooms,  deriving  light  and  air  only  at  their  opposite  ends,  and 
this  only  indireetly  at  one  end,  on  acooant  of  its  intersection  by 
the  oorridor. 

In  fine,  we  regard  the  objection  to  the  pavilion  plan,  that  its 
several  sections  are  inconveniently  remote,  to  be  as  invalid  as  it 
would  be  deficient  in  practical  importance,  even  could  it  be  sub- 
stantiated. It  is  a  plan  that  will,  we  are  persuaded,  bear  favour- 
able comparison,  even  in  this  minor  particular,  with  any  other 
that  duly  arranges  for  the  perfect  ventilation  and  satisfactory 
lighting  of  a  hospital  in  all  its  parts. 

The  supposed  inapplicability  of  the  pavilion  plan  to  small 
hospitals  is  shown  to  be  a  groundless  objection  by  such  examples 
as  theBuokinghamshire  Infirmary.  Its  non-adaptability  to  small 
wards  is  another  objection  of  no  greater  validity.  In  the  first 
place,  small  wards  are  objei*tionable,  and  their  nomber  should  be 
reduced  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  a  hospital. 
Dr«  Bristowe  and  Mr.  Holmes  write  on  this  subject  thus :  *'  In 
hospitab  divided  into  a  large  number  of  wards,  containing  a  few 
beds  each,  there  can  be  no  efficient  superrision  of  the  patients, 
mmee  the  number  of  tlie  nurses  is  usually  below  that  of  the 
wards.**  (p.  500.)  A  few  pages  further  on  (p.  506)  they  proceed 
to  say :  **  This  construction  is,  we  think,  almost  fatal  to  efficient 
ventilation.  These  small  rooms  can  never  be  kept  free  finom 
draughts,  except  by  excluding  all  free  ventilation  ....  (p.  506) 
and  if  the  hospital  be  constructed  to  contain  acute  cases,  each 
ward  must  have  its  own  water-closet  and  scullery  in  its  imme- 
diaU'  m^ighbourhood.**  The  only  small  wards  they  propose  as 
desiiabie  are  tlioe*  **  for  delirious  patients,  for  suigtcal  operations 
of  pmiliar  gravity,  and  other  special  cases.  But  apart  firom 
these  it  is«  we  tfaink«  an  almost  universal  ojunion  that,  for  large 
city  ho^piialsk  large  irnrds  are  belter  than  smaU.'*  However,  in 
county  iufimarie^  vheiv  the  population  occasionally  fidls  very- 
low,  they  »ttgi^^$t  that  wanls  of  the  usual  size  vn>u!d  look  cheer- 
l«»*  and  Kwme  ci^ld  fv>r  the  few  inmates — a  coniingency,  by  the 
w^Y,  rraditv  obviated  by  a  pr^  c^>d:rg  in  itself  kighly  advan- 
U^vu$  in  cvt^ry  h^x^pitiU — vir.,  by  di<u$icc  for  a  time  certain 
wan)^  Frvmi  thft«^  extracts  it  may  be  ^iriy  assumed  that  the 
wni^srs  in  question  aiv  advt  r^^^  to  small  vazds.  and  would  keep  their 
number  at  a  mmimttm.  ;ust  as  other  vriteTsiecommend.  At  the 
SMMi^  time,  tf  CT  hoid  **\hat  $epaiat;o»  vards.  if  not  absolutely 
a  iie<«(««il\\  aic  at  least  extraaVly  asitmU  ati  the  advantages  of 
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having  them  cloee  to  the  main  wavds  «re  gieai"  (p.  507) ;  such 
imtia  oontaining  ''one,  or  at  the  most  two  separate  beds" 
(p.  508),  being  mainly  eligible  "  for  the  separation  of  cases  of 
erysipelas  and  others,  which  might  probably  infect  the  wards.'* 
Now  this  class  of  small  wards,  or  rather  chambers  attached  as 
of&ets  to  the  principal  wards,  are  certainly  as  adaptable  to 
pavilion  as  to  ccniidor  wards.  .  There  would,  likewise,  be  no 
difficalty  in  arranging  for  those  other  small  wards  izidicated 
as  desirable  for  certain  surgical  operations,  and  for  delirious  oaaea, 
on  the  pavilion  principle  of  construction.  -  For  sapposing  no 
bett^  place  to  present  itseU  to  the  architect  in  making  his 
design,  the  staircase  of  a  pavilion  offers  an  eligible  point  in  re- 
gard to  ensuring  isolation  imd  ventilation  for  the  attachment  of  a 
small  special  ward.  So,  also,  does  the  corridor  of  communica- 
tion where  the  pavilions  are  situate  on  one  side,  since  a  small 
ward  could  most  advantageously  be  built  on  the  opposite  side  at 
any  point  where  its  presence  might  be  thought  best 

Miss  Nightingale  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  occasional  need  for 
small  accessory  wards.     She  remarks : 

''Where  small  wards  for  special  cases  are  required,  they  can  always, 
as  a  point  of  constmction  in  small  hospitals,  be  attached  to  ^ 
pavilion  ....  In  good  existing  examples,  small   wards  have  been 

thrown  out  separately  from    the  slaircase But  in  large 

ho^tala  the  smaller  daas  of  special  wards  should  always  be  grouped 
together,  and  completely  sqnrated  from  the  other  wards,  because  they 
are  intondsd  to  contain  either  the  most  dangerous  or  important  casci^ 
or  noisy  cases,  or  cases  with  o&nsive  discharges^  which  it  is  always 
safest  to  remove  from  the  general  wards ;  besides^  small  wards  require, 
if  possible,  purer  air  than  larger  wards,  and  therefore  more  care  in 
construction  ;  and  in  order  to  insure  those  cases  which  really  require 
most  nursing  from  neglect,  they  should  always  be  placed  under  a 
completely  appointed  staff  of  their  own,  and  not  attached  one  to 
each  large  ward,  which  renders  proper  attendance  extremely 
difEusult."  (pp.  63,  64.) 

Sufficient,  we  think,  has  been  said  in  reply  to  the  assertion, 
that  the  pavilion  plan  *'  is  only  possible  for  comparatively  large 
wards."  We  have  shown,  likewise,  that  it  offers  no  impediment 
to  the  construction  of  accessory  small  wards  for  special  cases; 
yet  we  must  frankly  admit  that  it  cannot  "  adapt  itself  to  all 
varieties  of  shapes"  of  wards  and  other  hospital  buildings,  as 
we  are  told  the  corridor  system  can  do,  for  the  pavilion  plan 
loses  its  distinctive  merit  when  the  arrangement  in  right  lines  is 
departed  from,  and  must  cease  to  exist  when  blocks  of  building 
are  massed  together  in  squares,  or  form  a  congeries  of  intercom- 
municating rooms. 

The  costliness  of  constmotion  is  the  only  remaining  objection 
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preferred  by  the  official  reporters  against  the  pavilion  plan.  Miss 
Nightingale  treats  the  question  of  cost,  when  raised  in  discussing 
plans  of  hospital  architecture  proposed  for  the  good  of  the  sick, 
as  a  well-nigh  irrelevant  one.     She  remarks : 

**  I  submit  that  this  is  not  the  question  before  us,  which  is,  how  to 
construct  a  hospital  with  the  requisite  facilities  for  ventilation,  admi- 
nistratioD,  nursing  and  health.  The  mode  of  construction  of  hospitals 
IS,  it  is  presumed,  to  be  determined  bj  that  which  is  best  for  the 
recovery  of  the  sick.  If  any  other  consideration  is  taken,  such  or 
such  a  per-centage  of  mortality  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  that  other  con- 
sideration. But  it  so  happeuB  that  the  safest  for  the  sick  is  in  reality 
the  most  economical  mode  of  construction.'*  (p.  59.) 

But  as  all  have  not  like  faith,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
direct  and  definite  benefits  accruing  to  hospital  patients  from 
attention  to  structural  details,  so  unflinchingly  asserted  by  Miss 
Nightingale,  it  is  desirable  to  take  lower  ground  than  that  writer 
has  done,  and  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  relative  cost  of 
pavilion  and  other  hospitals.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  find  valuable 
aid  in  Husson  s  work,  and  in  Blondel  and  Ser  s  Report  (op.  eit. 
p.  135  et  seq.).  The  subjects  of  comparison  in  Messrs.  Bristowe 
and  Holmes'  Report  are  St.  George's  Hospital  and  the  Lari- 
boisi^re  Hospital.  The  cost  of  the  former  for  320  beds  is  put  at 
50,0002. ;  that  of  the  latter,  for  606  beds,  at  285,0002.,  "  so  that 
(they  proceed  to  remark)  we  may  say  that  two  such  hospitals 
as  St.  George's  could  have  been  erected  to  accommodate  700 
patients,  at  less  thsn  half  the  cost  of  Lariboisi^re  to  accommodate 
600.  This  is  the  expense  of  the  pavilion  plan  as  compared  with 
the  H  shape."  Now,  were  these  figures  accurate,  and  did  they 
apply  to  buildings  similar  in  character,  purpose,  and  constitution, 
they  would  carry  the  conviction  with  them,  as  they  appear  to 
have  done  to  the  English  reporters'  minds,  that  the  pavilion  plan 
is  so  costly  as  to  render  it  inapplicable  to  hospitals,  except  such 
as  are  overburdened  with  wealth. 

But  we  submit  that  the  case  of  the  two  establishments  is 
not  accurately  stated.  A  compai'ison  is  instituted  between  the 
two  as  alike  in  their  general  constitution  and  in  the  circum- 
stances  of  their  construction,  when,  in  truth,  there  is  little  else 
in  common  between  them  than  that  they  both  bear  the  name 
of  hospital.  The  sum  of  6,655,215  francs  put  down  as  the  cost 
of  the  Lariboisi^re  includes  the  outlay  fur  a  multitude  of  structures 
and  fittings  not  to  be  found  in  St.  George's  Hospital ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  cost  of  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  and  fittings  of  the  latter,  in  its  present  condition — 
in  that,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  it  is  contrasted  with  the  former 
establishment  in  its  finished  state — is  not  included  in  the  original 
estimate  of  50,0002.  (i.e.,  1,250,000  firancs.) 
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Before  committing  to  print  tbe  note  on  the  comparative  cost 
of  the  two  hospitals,  and  drawing  an  inference  from  a  particular 
institation  well  known  to  have  been  extravagantly  boilty  so 
nnfavourable  to  a  special  plan  of  construction,  Messrs.  Bristowe 
and  Holmes  were  undoubtedly  bound  to  have  noticed  the  wide 
differences  obtaining  between  the  two  institutions.  Had  they 
read  the  accompanying  remarks  of  Husson  (whose  work  they 
refer  to  for  their  figures)  the  necessity  of  their  so  doing  would 
have  been  impressed  upon  them  ;  or  even  had  they  looked  through 
the  items  presented  in  detail  by  that  writer,  the  exceptional 
nature  of  a  large  number  of  these  would  have  convinced  them  of 
the  unfairness  of  their  taking  the  cost  of  the  Lariboisidre  Hospital 
as  the  standard  of  reference  for  estimating  the  cost  of  the  pavilion 
plan  of  construction. 

Husson  writes  thus : 

**  Bat  it  mast  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  tbe  total  cost  comprises,  be- 
sides that  of  the  pavilions  specially  intended  for  sick,  that  also  of  the 
erection  and  fitting  of  numerous  baUdings  constructed  for  the  general 
services  of  the  hospital ;  and  offices  of  administration,  chapel,  apart- 
ments for  the  nursiog  sisters  (religieuses  de  I'ordre  de  St  Aagnstin), 
pharmacy  shops  and  laboratories,  kitchen,  laundry,  wash-house,  amplu- 
theatres^  dead-houses.  The  difference  accruing  from  these  various 
services  may,  as  must  be  conceived,  be  great  or  small,  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  buildings,  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed, 
the  architectural  decorations,  and  the  degree  of  completeness  and  finish 
aimed  at.  We  make  this  remark,  because  it  often  happens  that  in 
comparisons  made  concerning  the  cost  of  hospitals,  this  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  evaluation  is  neglected,  and  hospitals  provided  vety  largely 
with  'general  services'  are  contrasted  with  others  in  which  those  ser* 
vices  are  very  restricted." 

A  glimpse  at  the  items  of  expenditure  on  the  Lariboisidre 
Hospital  shows  the  justice  of  Husson's  remarks,  and  also  how 
many  of  those  items  represent  architectural  details  forming  no 
essential  or  necessary  elements  of  the  pavilion  plan.  A  notice 
of  some  of  these  is  required  to  make  good  our  assertion.  Now, 
the  first  item  in  the  list — viz.,  foundations  and  masonry,  is  marked 
by  very  exceptional  features,  particularly  when  the  cost  of  St. 
Geoi^'s  Hospital  is  brought  into  comparison.  In  the  first  place, 
the  site  of  the  hospital  was  over  an  ancient  quarry,  filled  in  with 
rubbishy  and  its  preparation  and  consolidation  for  building  upon 
and  the  extra  foundations  requisite  for  the  stability  of  the  edifice, 
caused  a  very  heavy  expenditure.  Again,  as  M.  Blondel  informs 
us  (p.  136),  according  to  the  original  design,  only  400  beds  were 
contemplated,  and  when  it  was  decided  that  the  number  should 
be  raised  to  600,  the  foundations  of  the  pavilions  had  to  be 
altered,  and  an  expense  of  500,000  francs  thereby  incurred.    In 
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the  oonrae  of  enation,  the  sniroanding  spsee  for  exercise  was 
foond  too  smally  and  it  became  neceseary  to  pall  down  and  to  re- 
erect  the  boundary^wall  at  a  cost  of  87,373  francs.  The  whole 
hnilding  is  constmoted  upon  arofaee,  forming  vaults  beneath,  and 
is  built  of  hewn  stone,  with  great  attention  to  "finish"  and 
architectural  adornment.  Sculpture  figures  in  the  list  of  costs 
for  20,509  francs,  and  stained  glass  for  the  chapel,  for  10,206 
francs. 

If  we  next  examine  the  apartments  provided,  we  shall  find 
how  widely  this  grand  institution  differs  from  the  London  west- 
end  hospiul  with  which  comparison  is  challenged.  There  is  a 
magnificent  chapel  with  costly  fittings  and  decoration  for  Divine 
worship,  such  as  St.  George's  Hospital  does  not,  unfortunately, 
possess;  two  spacious  amphitheatres  for  clinical  lectures  and 
operations,  and  two  large  rooms  for  autopsies ;  two  large  bath- 
houses, fitted  with  all  sorts  of  baths,  each  house  having  baths  for 
some  twenty  patients  at  once ;  a  large  "  community  house"  for 
lodging  the  sisters  of  SL  Augustin ;  stores  for  clothes,  stables 
and  coach-houses;  an  extensive  laundry  and  wash-house,  with 
their  expensive  fittings,  drying  closets,  &c.,  sufi&cient  to  wash  the 
clothes  not  only  of  this  gre^  hospital,  but  of  other  establishskents 
also ;  and  lastly,  eight  very  ^aoious  rooms  interposed  between  the 
several  pavilions,  of  which  six  are  used  as  dining  or  day-rooms, 
and  two  as  libraries.  Besides  all  tiiese,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  buildings  forming  the  facade  of  the  hospital,  530 
feet  wide,  with  projecting  pavilions  on  either  side  the  entrancecourt, 
and  altogether  well-nigh  equal  in  dimensions  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  are  occupied  by  the  residences  of  the  oflScers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  establishment,  by  the  kitchen,  dispensary,  and  phar- 
maceutical laboratories,  with  their  accessory  apartments,  and  by 
admission  and  out-patients'  rooms.  How  many,  then,  are  the 
apartments  having  nothing  akin  in  St.  George  s  Hospital,  but 
yet  of  heavy  cost  in  construction  ?  And  even  among  those  not 
peculiar  to  this  French  hospital,  how  different  is  their  relative 
development  found  when  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  the 
London  and  the  Paris  hospital  in  question  ! 

The  scant  proportions  of  the  apartments  in  English  hospitals 
set  apart  for  the  **  general  services,"  is  particularly  remarked  upon 
by  M.  Blondel,  in  his  comparative  review  of  London  and  Parisian 
hospitals.  He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  simple  and  inex- 
pensive arrangements  and  smallness  of  the  kitchens  and  dispensing 
departments ;  with  the  absence  of  those  splendid  and  well-kept  linen 
and  clothing  stores  which  arrest  the  attention  of  every  visitor  of 
foreign  hospitals,  and  with  the  great  deficiency  of  baths  consi- 
dered as  important  means  of  treatment,     (pp.  114,  et  seq.) 

These  remarks  on  some  of  the  accidental  expenses  in  construe- 
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tion  of  the  Lariboiai^  Hoapctal,  and  on  the  great  disparity  in  kind 
and  degree  of  the  aceemmodadon  famished  in  it  aiul  that  to  be 
foond  in  St.  Greoige's,  or  indeed  in  any  English  hospital,  suffice  to 
show  bow  gronndieas  is  the  inference  which  the  English  offioia] 
Teporters  would  draw  respecting  the  expense  of  the  pavilion  syv- 
tem,  and  bow  unfairly  tl^By  hare  put  the  case  before  their  readers. 
And  we  might,  indeed,  strengthen  our  assertions  by  a  further 
ezaminalaon  of  the  items  of  expenditure  of  the  Lariboisi^re  Hos- 
pital, by  showing  that  the  total  sum  mentioned  includes  the  cast 
of  planting  and  laying  out  the  courts  and  gardens  and  paths — 
aboYO  21322.;  of  warming  and  yentilating  apparatus  and  ovens, 
n^WOL;  laundry,  28202.;  commission,  10,6802.;  heavy  sums, 
which  would  not  be  foun^  to  figure  in  the  50,0002.  at  which  the 
contract  for  St.  George's  was  taken. 

Blondel  (p.  137)  has  gone  into  the  qoestion  of  the  cost  of  the 
Laxiboisidre  very  fully,  and  calculates  that  each  pavilion,  consi- 
dered apart  from  the  sevend  offices,  costs  at  the  rate  of  4000  franos, 
or  160£  per  bed.  Taking  the  figures  as  they  stand  in  the  English 
Blue  Book^  St.  George  s  Hospital  contains  320  beds,  and  cost 
50,0002.;  consequently,  each  bed  cost  1562., — a  mere  trifle  less 
than  in  the  Paris  hospital  it  is  contrasted  with.  We  do  not  in- 
sist npon  the  comparative  estimates  as  in  either  case  accurate ; 
for  it  is  probable  that,  could  the  cost  of  a  ward  and  its  accessories 
at  St.  George  s  be  discovered,  it  would  prove  less  than  the  sum  per 
bed  as  stated,  in  which  is  included  the  expenditure  on  the  general 
offices  of  the  in^itution.  However  this  may  be,  M.  Blondel 
demonstrates  at  how  greatly  less  an  expenditure  wards  on  the 
pavilion  plan  may  be  constructed,  by  citing  those  recently  built 
on  that  system  at  the  Hopital  St.  Antoine,  for  2200  francs  per 
bed;  those  at  Necker  Hospital,  for  1800  firancs;  and,  lastly, 
those  at  the  Hopital  Beaujon,  for  1500  firancs,  or  602.  per  bed. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  adduced,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  ex- 
pense per  bed  of  English  hospitals,  stating  that  at  Gay's  it 
amounts  to  2002.,  and  at  the  new  King's  College  Hospital  to 
4002.  per  bed.  Referring  to  the  cost  of  the  last-named  charity 
in  reference  to  that  of  the  Lariboisidre,  he  sarcastically  remarks, 
''  we  do  not  think  any  person  would  desire  to  compare  these  two 
establishments  in  what  relates  to  their  general  sanitary  condi- 
tions^  the  grandeur  of  their  internal  arrangements  and  provisions 
(le  grandiose  de  tinataUation),  and  the  magnitude  of  their  acces- 
sory services."  Lastly,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusions — that  the 
English  hospitals,  as  a  whole,  cost  as  much  in  construction  as  the 
French,  and  that  those  parts  of  them  exclusively  set  apart  for  the 
sick  are  cheaper  in  French  than  in  English  institutions. 

The  result  of  this  discussion  concerning  the  cost  of  the  pavilion 
plan  as  compared  with  other  principles  of  hospital  construction, 
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is,  that  Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr.  Holmes  ha^e  failed  to  prove  it 
much  greater,  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  from  the  French  ex- 
amples quoted  it  may,  to  say  the  least,  be  accepted  as  equally 
cheap.  But  should  it  be  made  out  distinctly  that  the  pavilion 
plan  is  a  more  expensive  one  than  any  other  hitherto  carried  out, 
still  the  very  superior  sanitary  advantages  of  that  plan  should,  in 
the  interests  of  the  sick,  suffice  to  recommend  it.  That  such 
advantages  are  secured  by  it  is  not  denied  even  by  those  official 
reporters  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  valid  argument  against  it 
is  advanced  by  them. 

Their  reasoning  on  the  merits  of  other  hospitals  as  compared 
with  those  erected  on  the  pavilion  plan,  appears  to  us  to  be  one- 
sided and  fallacious.  They  contend,  generally,  that  because  our  old 
hospitals  have  done  good  service,  though  occupying  town  sites 
and  not  pavilion  structures,  therefore  country  sites  for  them  and 
improved  construction  are  not  required ;  the  advantages,  more- 
over, of  such  a  change  not  being  to  them  apparent  from  the  statis- 
tical inquiries  they  have  instituted.  But  of  these  statistical 
inquiries,  it  must  be  observed^  they  are  inconclusive  and  of  little 
value  in  determining  the  point  at  issue :  the  circumstances  repre- 
sented by  figures  are  not  sufficiently  analogous,  and  no  standard  is 
offered  for  judging  of  the  good  results  an  improved  construction 
and  a  country  site  might  produce.  The  maxim  they  approve  is, 
"  Best  and  be  thankful."  They  appear  to  dread  innovation  upon  the 
existing  state  of  things  for  the  admitted  shortcomings  of  which  they 
are  apologetic ;  they  view  changes  esteemed  by  others  improve- 
ments, with  suspicion  and  doubt,  and  find  numberless  impedi- 
ments to  realizing  them  ;  and,  lastly,  they  often  take  refuge  in 
the  extraordinary  plea,  that  the  prevalence  of  a  plan  or  system, 
though  condemned  by  others,  is  evidence  per  $e  of  its  excellence. 
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Beview  II. 

1.  Quelques  Mots  sur  VAcide  lAictique  et  les  Lactates  AlcdUns 

et  Terreux^  sur  leurs  rdles  dans  I'Economie   Animale  et 
Specialement  dans  VAete  de  la  Digestion.  Par  M.  Bubin  du 

BUISSON. 

A  Brief  Notice  of  Lactic  Acid  and  of  the  Alkaline  and 
Earthy  Lactates^  and  of  their  Action  on  the  Animal 
Economy.  By  M.  Burin  du  Buisson.  (From  the '  Gazette 
Hebdomadaire  de  Med.  de  Paris/  Juin,  1862.)  pp.  8. 

2.  De  VEmpUn  Therapeutique  des  Lactates  Alcalins  dans  les 

Maladies  FonctionneUes  de  VAppareil  Digestion.  Par  J.  £. 
P^REQUiN,  Frofesseur  a  TEcoIe  de  M^decine  de  Lyon,  &c. 
Denxi^me  Edition. 
On  the  Medicinal  Use  of  the  Alkaline  Lactates  in  Fuiictional 
Derangements  of  the  Digestive  Organs.  By  J.  E.  P^re- 
QUIN,  Professor,  &c. — Paris,  1864.    pp.  23. 

These  two  pamphlets  are  designed  by  their  authors  to  make 
better  known  the  use  of  the  lactate,  chiefly  the  alkaline,  in  morbid 
affections  of  the  digestive  organs.  Their  views  of  the  efficacy  of 
these  salts  are  founded  on  physiological  principles,  and  are  con- 
firmed and  verified,  they  confidently  assert,  by  a  large  clinical 
experience.  As  the  subject  is  comparatively  novel,  and  one  of 
much  promise,  we  shall  give  the  principal  conclusions  which  the 
author  of  the  first  pamphlet  thinks  himself  justified  in  making  in 
favour  of  the  medication  which  he  advocates.  He  promises  in 
another  work  a  full  account  of  that  which  he  now  gives 
summarily : 

1.  That  in  principle  all  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy 
may  be  considered  of  two  kinds — one  acting  by  excess  of  acid, 
the  other  by  excess  of  alkali,  two  acids  only  concurring  to  the 
maintenance  of  life — the  lactic  secreted  in  the  economy,  the 
phosphoric  derived  fix)m  the  food. 

2.  That  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  normally  secreted  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  stomach  of  the  adult  man  of  the  average 
weight  of  75  kilogrammes,  supposing  this  acid  to  be  of  80*"  of 
Baum^,  and  in  the  proportion  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  gastric  juice, 
is  about  75  grammes — a  quantity  to  which  additions  are  made  by 
the  acid  which  is  formed  in  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  small 
intestine. 

3.  That  in  health  this  acid  is  the  normal  one  in  the  gastric 
juice,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  hydrochloric,  or  any  other 
acid,  whether  organic  or  mineral. 
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4.  That  the  lactic  acid  occurs  alone  in  the  gastric  apparatas, 
whilst  in  the  solid  and  organised  parts  of  the  economy  it  is  found 
conjointly  with  free  phosphoric  acid ;  whence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  presence  of  free  lactic  acid  in  our  organs  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  production  of  the  mixed  chemico-physical 
phenomena  essential  to  vital  action. 

6.  That  the  young  mammal  has  in  milk  the  source  of  this  acid, 
so  indispensable  to  its  economy  and  development,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity ;  and  that  later,  when  weaned,  it  finds  the  same  acid  in 
tiie  albuminoid  matter  which  should  form  the  chief  portion  of  its 
nutriment,  and  which,  like  milk  and  feculents,  is  equally  liable 
to  undergo  the  lactic  fermentation. 

6.  That  the  lactic  acid  procured  from  flesh  and  its  juices,  is 
identical  in  its  properties  with  that  contained  in  the  gastric  juice, 
and  yet  differs  as  regards  its  salts,  whence  we  are  led  to  believe 
with  M.  C.  6.  Lehmann  that  the  free  acid  of  muscles,  and  of  their 
juices,  is  derived  from  the  muscular  fibre  itself,  under  the  in* 
fluenoeof  the  physical  functions  of  these  organs. 

7.  That  the  free  acid  of  the  stomach,  besides  the  action  which 
it  exerts  on  albuminous  matters,  facilitates  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
by  endosmosis,  the  absorption  of  chyme,  and  its  passage  into 
the  alkaline  blood  and  lymph. 

8.  That  by  the  notable  quantity  of  lactates,  alkaline  and  earthy, 
with  a  base  of  soda,  potassa,  ammonia,  magnesia,  and  lime, 
which  it  gives  rise  to,  and  which  are  found  in  tdl  the  active  fluids 
of  the  economy — the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  the  chyle,  lymph, 
blood,  the  humours  of  the  eye,  &c.,  it  facilitates  by  a  special 
action  the  selection  and  separation  of  the  four  orders  of  aliments^ 
one  from  the  other ;  and  that,  when  taken  into  the  blood-current^ 
these  lactates  become  a  powerfiil  source  of  heat  by  the  combustion 
of  their  acid,  whilst  the  alkaline  bases,  soda,  and  potash,  con- 
tribute to  the  alkaline  quality  of  the  same  fluid. 

9.  That  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  the  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
as  given  in  small  doses  in  aid  of  digestion,  are  inoperative  until 
they  have  passed  into  the  state  of  lactates  of  soda  and  magnesia. 

10.  And  that  even  magnesia,  when  administered  as  a  pur- 
gative, does  not,  according  to  the  observation  of  M.  Mialhe,  take 
effect  until  converted  in  the  stomach  into  a  lactate. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  from  which  M.  du  Buisson  considers 
himself  justified  in  expressing  his  belief  that  the  introduction  of 
the  lactates  constitutes  real  progress  in  therapeutics,  and  that  the 
healing  art  possesses  in  them  a  precious  means  of  relieving  a  vast 

^  1.  Plroteie,  bo  teimed  (albdnwn,  fibrin,  CMem,  ko,) 

2.  AjnylaceoQS  t  starch,  gam,  sugar). 

3.  Fatty  (oils,  fata,  butter,  kc) 

4.  Mineral  (earthy  phosphate^  alkaline  chlorideB,  Ite.) 
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^fvieij  of  sUmonts  which  too  often  sre  Tiewed  with  despair 
eqoaily  by  l^e  patient  and  practitioner. 

We  shall  now  bri^y  notioe  Professor  P^trequins  pablication. 
His  experience  of  the  mode  of  treatment  which  he  has  introduced 
extends,  he  assures  us,  over  twelve  years,  and  that  with  every 
increase  of  it  his  confidence  in  its  efBcacy  has  strengthened, 
as  has  also,  he  says,  that  of  his  e(mfi^re%,  who  have  given  it  a 
trial. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  particulars  which  he  recounts  of  the 
triah  made  by  him  of  the  different  lactates,  or  further  notice  the 
general  principles  on  which  he  employed  them,  the  latter,  with 
dight  modifications,  being  much  the  same  as  those  which  we 
have  extracted  from  M.  du  Buisson's  pamphlet;  who,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  them  to  Professor  P^trequin 
He  (Professor  P6trequin),  however,  it  may  be  right  to  mention,  is 
not  so  exclusive  in  considering  one  acid  only  as  concerned  in 
digestion.  He  admits  that  the  hydrochloric  may  also  take 
part  in  it.  The  lactates  to  which  he  finally  gives  the  preference 
are  those  of  soda  and  magnesia,  or  rather  a  double  salt,  com- 
posed of  the  two,  which  at  his  desire  M.  du  Buisson  suc- 
ceeded in  forming.  It  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  not 
deUqnescing  like  the  lactate  of  soda,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  of 
undergoing  any  change  from  exposure,  and  is  fit  to  be  given  in 
the  form  of  pastil,  or  powder.  In  its  dried  and  pulverized  state 
it  is  white,  of  extreme  tenacity,  with  only  a  just  perceptible  odour 
of  lactic  acid,  and  a  slight  saline  alkaline  taste,  with  a  faint 
bitter  after-taste  —  qualities  which  our  author  thinks  of  high 
value,  and  strongly  recommending  it  for  use. 

Before  treating  of  the  ailments  for  which  he  prescribes  this 
salt,  he  dwells  on  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  lactic  acid 
possesses  over  every  other  acid  ;  and  first  and  chief,  that  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  able  to  elaborate  it  from  the  materials 
essential  to  life — ^namely,  the  aliments  themselves ;  next,  that  as 
an  organic  acid,  it  is  readily  decomposable  and  eminently  com- 
bustible. He  observes  that  to  appreciate  duly  these  qualities 
we  should  keep  in  mind  the  enormous  quantity  of  the  gastric 
juice  which  is  indispensable  for  digestion,  and  how,  in  this 
process,  the  acid,  or  rather  its  alkaline  salts,  are  decomposed,  the 
excess  of  alkali  being  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  skin,  and  the 
acid  itself^  except  that  portion  of  it  which  is  retained  in  the 
muscles,  furnishing  combustible  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
to  the  blood,  and  becoming  a  source  of  animal  heat. 

The  ailments  connected  with  digestion  he  does  not,  as  of  old, 
view  as  originating  solely  in  the  stomach.  He  treats  of  them 
under  bucccd,  gastric,  and  intestinal  derangements. 

Under  the  first  he  notices,  1st,  an  acid  state  of  the  saliva,  co- 
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existiDg  with  di£Bcalt  digestion,  alteration  of  the  teeth,  and  bad 
breath.  In  cases  of  this  kind  he  has  prescribed  with  advantage 
from  one  to  two  or  three  pastils  of  the  lactate  of  soda  and  mag- 
nesia,  directing  that  they  should  be  left  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth, 
and  not  broken  by  the  teeth.  2ndly,  he  adverts  not  to  a  vitiated 
quality  of  the  saliva,  but  to  a  deficiency  of  its  quantity,  producing 
what  may  be  called  a  dry  dyspepsia  from  insufficient  salivary 
secretion,  and  atttended  with  laborious  and  imperfect  digestion, 
a  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  with  eructations,  &c.  In 
such  cases  he  gives  from  one  to  two  or  three  pastils  of  the  same 
salt  before  each  meal,  with  the  same  instructions,  so  as  to  promote 
the  flow  of  saliva,  and  orders  the  repetition  of  them  after 
food.  He  assures  us  that  this  mode  of  treatment  has  often 
beeu  so  beneficial  and  in  so  short  a  time  as  to  have  exceeded 
even  his  expectations. 

The  gastric  digestive  arrangements  are  less  limited ;  he  specifies 
four:  1.  Acid  dyspepsia,  an  aggravation  of  the  former,  often 
accompanied  by  pyrosis.  For  this  he  prescribes  a  dose  of  lactate 
of  magnesia  (thirty  ceotig.)  and  a  saccharine  lactate  of  soda 
(twenty  centig.)  to  be  taken  before  a  meal,  presently  followed  by 
one  or  two  pastils  of  the  lactate  of  soda  and  magnesia.  2. 
Flatulent  dyspepsia,  with  eructations,  sometimes  inodorous, 
sometimes  acid,  occasionally  foetid;  the  first  two  commonly 
connected  with  imperfect  digestion  of  flatulent  food,  especially 
farinaceous.  The  treatment  advised  is  much  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  with  this  difierence,  that  if  the  flatulency  is  experienced 
some  hours  after  eating,  the  lactate  should  be  used,  not  before,  but 
after,  the  meals.  3.  Dyspepsia  with  gasti'algia  or  gastrodynia. 
This  variety  of  the  malady  is  also  efficiently  treated  by  the  lactates ; 
they  should  be  administered  whenever  the  stomach  becomes  the 
seat  of  pain  after  taking  food,  or  in  some  cases  should  be 
continued  daily  until  the  malady  is  relieved.  4.  Neutral  dys- 
pepsia, so  designated  by  our  author,  in  which  there  is  neither  ex- 
cess of  acidity,  nor  any  of  the  preceding  complications,  but  a  state 
of  atony  with  a  feeble  and  altered  digestion.  The  evacuations  are 
foetid,  and  the  patient  from  defective  nourishment  becomes  ema- 
ciated and  loses  strength.  In  such  cases  he  considers  the  gastric 
juice  to  be  in  fault,  either  deficient  in  quantity,  or  altered  in  quality. 
When  of  the  first  kind,  stimulation  of  the  secreting  organs  is 
requisite,  and  may  be  effected  by  the  alkaline  lactate  given  in  the 
form  of  powders  and  pastils.  When  of  the  second  kind  he  has 
recourse  to  pepsine  in  conjunction  with  the  lactates;  these  two 
being  helpmates  and  essential  to  healthy  digestion.  He  pre- 
scribes them  in  the  form  of  pastils  composed  of  ten  centigrammes 
of  the  former  and  five  of  the  lactate  of  spda  and  magnesia,  and 
often  with  the  best  efiects. 
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The  functional  derangements  belonging  to  .the  third,  the  intes- 
iinttl  digestive  process,  are  more  obscure  than  the  preceding — ^that 
i%  physiologically  considered,  though  their  symptoms  are  suffi- 
ciently manifest  Their  origin  he  attributes  for  most  part  to  diet, 
especially  of  farinaceous  articles,  liable  to  accumulate  and  load  the 
intestines.  As  the  lactates  in  a  large  dose  are  aperients,  they 
are  peculiarly  suited  for  this  form  of  ailments.  1 

In  his  concluding  observations  the  author  takes  a  wider  view 
of  dyspepsia,  justly  remarking  that,  though  he  has  treated  of  it 
locally,  and  tiiat  it  is  often  merely  a  symptom,  or  a  functional 
derangement,  yet,  if  long  continued,  it  may  terminate  in  organic 
lesion.  His  advice  is,  that  besides .  local,  it  requires  general 
treatment,  directed  to  the  specialties  of  each  case,  with  particular 
attention  to  all  those  circumstances  likely  to  conduce  to  healthy 
digestion.  His  first  indication  is  to  reform  the  hygiene  when 
depraved,  to  regulate  the  regimen  when  not  in  accordance  with 
the  precepts  of  science ;  when  the  meals  have  been  irregular,  to 
insist  that  they  be  taken  at  fixed  hours ;  to  direct  attention  to 
the  due  mastication  of  the  food ;  to  prohibit  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, &c.  He  adds,  moreover,  that  it  is  necessary  to  combat 
pathological  complications  by  suitable  means ;  for  instance,  the 
cbloropathic,  by  preparations  of  iron  and  manganese ;  enerva- 
tion by  quinine ;  general  asthenia  by  tonics  and  restoratives ; 
and  the  rheumatic  diathesis  by  mineral  waters,  which  may  be 
called  into  aid  in  a  variety  of  other  cases. 

As  onr  object  is  to  make  our  readers  acquainted,  so  far  as  our 
limits  permit,  with  this  new  mode  of  treatment  of  a  very  im- 
portant and  too  prevalent  class  of  disorders,  we  shall  pass  no 
judgment  on  it  or  on  the  physiological  views  on  which  it  is 
founded,  yet  we  have  no  hesitfttion  in  expressing  our  opinion 
that  it  is  deserving  of  trial ;  we  are  cautious  of  saying  more, 
keeping  in  mind  that,  though  the  physiology  of  digestion  is  in 
some  degree  advanced,  it  is  far  from  perfect,  especially  in  what 
pertains  to  the  acid  in  question.  We  have  spoken  of  the  treat- 
ment as  novel ;  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  designate 
it  a  renewal,  in  a  more  elaborate  and  definite  form,  of  that  in- 
augurated by  Magendie  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  almost 
forgotten. 

*  The  following  formula  is  given  for  theao  losenges  as  prepared  bj  M.  Dn  Bainou  : 

Ht  Saooharine  lactate  of  soda 8 

Lactate  of  magnesia 2 

Amylaceous  pepsin 8 

Powdered  sugar        .61 

Maciloge  of  gam  tragacanth q.  s. 

A  gramme  to  be  prepared  at  a  time ;  it  shoald  be  qnickl j  dried  and  kept  in  a 
dryplaee. 

78-xxxvn,  3 
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Review  III. 

Essays  <md  Reports  on  Operative  and  Conservative  Surgery. 
By  BiCHARD  G,  Butcher,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  by  62  Litho- 
graphic Plates,  coloured  and  plain,  and  several  Engravings  on 
Wood. — Dtiblin  and  London,  1865.     pp.  988. 

Mr.  Butcher  has  earned,  by  hard  work  and  by  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  surgery,  a  high  place  in 
the  profession,  perhaps  the  highest  place  in  the  sister  island—  no 
mean  distinction  in  a  surgical  school  so  famous  as  that  of  Dublin 
has  long  been.  Moreover,  the  volume  from  his  pen  which  we 
have  here  under  review,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  well-known 
matter ;  of  matter  which  has  been  stamped  with  the  approval  of 
the  mass  of  surgical  readers,  and  has  become  authoritative  on  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats.  On  both  these  grounds,  therefore,  we 
approach  this  volume  with  minds  already  made  up  as  to  its 
general  merits.  Whatever  Mr.  Butcher  thinks  worth  publishing 
must  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature  ;  and  the  papers  on 
excision  and  on  plastic  surgery,  of  which  this  volume  in  a  great 
measure  consists,  have  already  spoken  for  themselves :  they  have 
formed  for  a  long  time  the  chief  attraction  of  the  distinguished 
periodical  in  which  they  have  appeared,  and  are  now  classical  in  the 
literature  of  surgery.  If,  therefore,  we  differ  in  some  respects  from 
Mr.  Butcher's  doctrines,  we  beg  our  readers  to  remark  that  these 
differences  extend  to  minor  matters  only ;  and  if  the  writer  of  the 
present  notice  has  some  reason  to  complain  of  haste  and  violence 
in  the  language  which  Mr.  Butcher  has  employed  while  speaking 
of  opinions  expressed  by  him,  which  have  had  the  misfortune  of 
differing  from  Mr.  Butcher's  conclusions,  he  would  feel  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself  if  any  such  trifling  motive  could  blind  him  in 
the  least  degree  to  Mr.  Butcher's  eminence  in  the  profession  to 
which  they  both  belong.  The  reader  shall  soon  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  on  which  side  of  this  little  controversy  the  right  is  to  be 
found. 

The  first  topic  treated  of  in  this  work  is  the  Excision  of  the 
Knee.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Butcher  republishes,  without  any 
material  alteration,  the  papers  in  which  he  first  treated  of  this 
operation  in  the  *  Dublin  Quarterly  Joumal'  more  than  six  years 
ago.  It  does  not  appear  that  anything  which  has  been  written 
since  the  first  appearance  of  those  papers  has  induced  Mr. 
Butcher  to  modify  his  main  conclusions,  though  possibly  some 
unimportant  changes  may  have  been  made  in  the  wording  of  the 
essays. 

These  papers  contain  the  results  of  Mr.  Butcher's  own  expe- 
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xieace ;  bat  those  results  ate  really  insignifioant,  as  they  extend 
only  to  five  cases,  all  of  which,  however,  were  perfectly  saceessfal. 
Soceess  in  so  limited  a  series  of  cases  is  a  matter  of  very  trifling 
importance  in  considering  the  comparison  between  excision  and 
amputation.  Many  surgeons  have  had  far  longer  series  of  sue- 
eessfol  amputations  of  the  thigh.  The  main  feature  in  Mr. 
Butcher  s  papers  is  the  attempt  which  he  makes  to  prove  that 
excision  of  the  knee  is  a  milder  operation  than  amputation,  and 
has  been  more  successful.     We  will  quote  Mr.  Butcher's  words : 

**  Excision  of  the  hip,  excision  of  the  elbow,  excision  of  the  knee, 
are  likewise  formidable  operations ;  but  the  latter  I  have  proved,  by 
lengthened  statistics,  and  even  from  Mr.  Syme's  own  showing,  not 
to  be  so  dai^erous  to  life  as  amputation  of  the  thigh  ;  therefore  the 
term  '  formidable*  must  be  taken  in  a  rcMtricted  sense  as  applied  to 
excision  of  the  knee,  but  in  its  unlimited  meaning  in  reference  to  am- 
pstalioQ  of  the  thigh.*'  (p.  124.) 

This  conclusion  is  opposed  to  the  opinion  which  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  expressed  some  time  ago  in  this  Beview,^  and  in 
an  article  on  excision  of  bones  and  joints  in  a  *'  System  of  Surgery." 
Both  these  productions  fell  under  Mr.  Butcher  s  notice,  and  he 
promised  to  confute  the  reasoning  contained  in  them,  but  has 
hitherto  contented  himself  with  abusing  the  writer  for  the  heresy 
of  differing  from  him.  Nor  does  Mr.  Butcher  take  any  notice  of 
the  opinions  expressed  on  this  point  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  of 
all  men  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  a  desire  to  decry  the  operation 
of  excision  of  the  knee.  Yet  the  operation  is  confessed  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  to  have  been  exceedingly  fatal  in  his  hands,  and  in 
speaking  of  its  mortality,  as  compared  with  that  of  amputation 
of  the  thigh,  he  was  fain  to  confess  that  the  question  is  as  yet 
undecided.'  But  let  us  see  what  is  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Butcher  himself  adduces.  He  gives  three  tables  of  cases  from 
which  to  calculate  the  mortality  after  excision  of  the  knee.  The 
first  of  these  tables  (p.  5)  includes  the  cases  operated  on  prior  to 
Mr.  Fergusson's  revival  of  the  operation  in  1850,  and  more  than 
half  these  cases  were  fatal.  However,  as  these  operations  hardly 
come  into  the  category  of  the  surgery  of  the  present  day,  it  seems 
fairer  to  exclude  them.  The  other  two  tables  contain  between 
them  82  cases ;  of  which  1 5  died,  and  1  was  in  a  precarious  state, 
with  symptoms  of  pyaemia,  at  the  date  of  the  report;  7  were  ampu- 

^  See  our  Dumber  for  July,  1892. 
'  "  I  hare  now  performed  tliiB  operation  forty  iimee,  end  of  ikeee  no  lev  than  fifteen 

bare  died The  largest  number  of  collected  and  original  eases  with  which  I  am 

aefoainled  vas  made  some  yesn  ago  bj  my  friend  and  former  asaislaBt  Mr.  Price, 
nte  list  amonated  to  nearly  250,  and  went  to  show  that  the  fatality  was  pretty  mvch 

the  same  in  excision  of  the  knee  and  amputation  of  the  thigh My  impresBon 

is  that  excision  of  the  knee  is,  or  should  be,  by  proper  treatment,  as  little  destmctiTe 
to  life  a4  amputation  of  the  thigh." — Lancet^  1864,  toL  ii.  p.  38. 
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tated,  and  17  are  left  imperfect.  These  are  the  data  to  calculate 
the  mortality  of  excision.  Those  for  amputation  are  thus  given : 
— At  page  '6H,  Mr.  Butcher  quotes  from  an  early  edition  of  Erich- 
sen's  Surgery  the  statistics  which  he  gives  of  the  experience  of 
University  College  Hospital,  and  which  put  the  moitality  of 
amputations  "  for  disease  "  at  2^  per  cent,  and  those  published 
by  Malgaigne  from  the  Parisian  hospitals^  in  which  the  same 
mortality  is  stated  at  00  per  cent. 

"  These  tables,"  says  Mr.  Butcher,  "  when  contrasted  with  my 
second  on  excision  of  the  joint,  set  at  rest  ^^^  ^^^^  the  compara- 
tive danger  of  the  two  operations."  (p.  38.)     Now  the  table  of 
excisions  to  which  Mr.  Butcher  refers  as  setting  the  question  at 
rest  for  ever — the  first  of  the  two  summarised  above — exhibits 
SI  cases,  5  of  which  were  fatal,  and  7  were  left  imperfect ;  but 
of  these  6  are  afterwards  accounted  for — 5  recovering,  and  1 
sufiering  amputation.     Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Butcher  can  wish 
his  readers  to  believe  that  so  small  a  number  of  cases  can  settle 
the  question  of  the  general  mortality  of  an  operation  ?     Then 
with  respect  to  the  cases  of  amputation,  Malgaigne's  statistics  are 
not  in  point,  since  the  circumstances  of  patients  operated  on  in 
the  hospitals  of  Paris  are  quite  different  from  those  of  English 
patients.^     As  to  Mr.  Erichsen  s,  our  readers  would  hardly  believe 
that  his  statistics  of  amputation  are  almost  identically  the  same 
as  Mr.  Butcher's  lists  of  excision.  Mr.  Erichsen's  first  list  (the  one 
here  referred  to  by  Mr.  Butcher)  gives  only  27  cases,  with  7  deaths, 
20i  per  cent.^ — a  result  we  should  have  thought  pretty  nearly 
tallying  with  Mr.  Butcher's  first  table.    This  is  in  Mr.  Erichsen's 
edition  fori  853.      But  if  Mr.  Butcher  would  have  given  himself 
the  trouble  to  look  at  later  editions  of  Mr.  Erichsen's  work,  he 
would  have  found  that  larger  experience  at  the  same  hospital 
Isrings  the  results  into  still  more  close  accordance,  for  in  Erichsen's 
edition  for  1863,  he  gives  the  number  of  cases  at  49,  with  9 
deaths — 18*4  per  cent.;  while  Mr.  Butcher's  two  tables  give  82 
•cases,  with  15  deaths,  or  18*2  per  cent.    This  is  the  minimum 
mortality  in  Mr.  Butcher  s  list ;  for  one  case  is  left  "  in  a  preca- 
rious state,"  with  symptoms  of  pyeemia,  and  doubtless  died,  and 
17  cases  are  left  imperfect;  and  of  these  some  also  must  in  all 
probability  have  died.     Thus  on  Mr.  Butcher's  own  showing,  the 
deaths  in  his  table  are  quite  equal  in  number  to  those  in  Mr. 
Erichsen's ;  and  this  does  not  take  any  account  of  other  failures 
not  due  to  death — ^viz.,  amputations  and   useless  limbs.     But 
Mr.  Butcher  ought  to  know  that  this  comparison  between  exci- 

^  In  tbe  hospitelB  of  Paris  excudon  of  the  knee  haa  proved  so  fatal  that,  as  M.  Ver- 
nenil  said  in  the  reoent  discussion  at  the  Soei^t^  de  Glurnigie,  on  Hospital  Hygiene,  it 
has  been  pretty  nearly  abandoned  there. 

*  There  is  some  misprint  here,  for  the  figures  do  not  gi?e  the  percentage ;  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  little  momeat. 
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sion  and  amputation  for  all  kinds  of  disease  is  a  very  unfair  one« 
because  excision  is  never  done  for  acute  disease,  or  extensive 
disease,  or  cancer,  or  exhaustion  from  h»morrhage,  or  hectic,  or 
in  advanced  life ;  while  all  these  unfavourable  causes  meet  together 
in  a  general  table  of  amputations.  Again,  there  are  much  better 
data  now  published  for  ascertaining  the  usual  death-rate  after  am- 
putation of  the  thigh  for  chronic  disease  of  the  knee-joint  in  London 
hospitals  (which  is  at  any  rate  not  below  the  average  death-rate  all 
over  the  country)  than  those  which  are  here  quoted — viz.,  Mr. 
Bryant's  statistics  from  Guy's  Hospital,  Mr.  Callenders  from  St. 
Bartholomew's,  and  those  published  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  present  writer,  from  St.  George's.  These  statistics 
will  show  that  in  the  most  favourable  cases  (such  as  are  alone 
selected  for  excision),  the  average  mortality  after  amputation  of 
the  thigh  is  much  below  what  Mr.  Butcher  has  here  given  for 
that  after  excision  of  the  knee.  Mr.  Bryant's  statistics  from 
Guy's  Hospital  agree  with  those  from  St.  George's  in  showing: 
that  at  those  hospitals  amputations  for  chronic  disease  of  the* 
knee-joint  (which  alone  can  be  compared  with  excisions)  have,, 
over  a  long  series  of  years,  proved  fatal  only  in  one  case  out  of 
seven. 

These  statistics  have  been  before  the  profession  now  for  a  long 
time,  Mr.  Bryant's  having  been  published  in  1859,  and  those 
£H>m  St.  George's  Hospital  in  18G1.  It  was  therefore  with  much 
pain  that  we  observed  that  Mr.  Butcher  had  not  been  ashamed  to 
republish  a  most  intemperate  and  unthinking  passage  reflecting 
on  the  surgical  practice  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  written,  and  which,  having  written,  he  ought  at  any 
rate  to  have  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  expunge.  Mr.  Butcher 
quotes  (on  p.  131)  a  series  of  12  cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh 
performed  during  a  single  year  (1856)  at  St.  George's  Hospital^ 
on  account  of  different  kinds  of  disease ;  in  some  of  which  cases- 
excision  might  no  doubt  have  been  performed,  had  the  judgment 
of  the  surgeons  led  them  to  recommend  the  operation,  while  ia 
other  cases  that  operation  would  have  been  impossible.  Six  of 
the  cases  died.     Mr.  Butcher  makes  the  following  remarks : 

"  How  satis&ctory  this  return  **  (Le.,  one  of  seven  amputations  after 
exeiaion,  with  only  one  death)  "  as  contrasted  with  the  result  of  the 
wholesale  lopping-off  of  limbs  practised  in  one  of  the  largest  hospitals 
in  London — St.  George's  HospitaL" 

Then  follows  the  table  of  12  cases : 

**  In  this  table,  12  cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  are  recorded,  and 
6  of  them  died ;  while  one  of  the  mutilated  6  is  reported  only  as  con- 
valescent on  the  sixty-second  day.  Such  a  result  is  very  calamitous; 
and  it  is  painful  to  look  upon  this  table  and  see  how  many  cases,  appa- 
rently well  adapted  for  excision,  were  subjected  to  the  more  formidable 
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operation — amputation — ^terminating  in  deatL  I  may  well  repeat, 
there  is  a  wholesale  lopping-off  of  limbs  for  '  abscess,*  and  '  ulceration 
of  the  cartilages*  of  the  knee-joint  exemplified  here.**  (p.  132.) 

On  this  head,  all  that  the  present  writer  need  say  is,  that  the 
surgeons  of  St.  George's  Hospital  have  published  the  results  of 
their  amputations,  for  a  period  of  seven  years,^  and  that  these 
results  show  that  their  practice  in  amputation  of  the  thigh  for 
chronic  disease  is  much  more  successful,  as  far  as  danger  to  life 
goes,  than  any  results  of  excision  of  the  knee  which  either  Mr. 
Butcher  or  any  one  else  has  published.  They  can,  therefore, 
afford  to  treat  Mr.  Butcher's  criticism  with  indifference.  Every 
one  knows  that  in  a  long  series  of  operations  unsuccessful  cases 
will  often  come  close  together.  Mr.  Butcher  has  chosen  to  pub- 
lish a  fragment  of  a  larger  table  when  the  whole  has  been  acces- 
sible to  him  for  several  years  ;  and  he  has  done  this  with  a  view 
of  casting  obloquy  on  surgeons  whose  practice  he  has  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing,  on  grounds  which  prove  on  examination 
to  be  fallacious,  and  in  language  hardly  consistent  even  with  the 
dignity  of  his  own  position.  ,  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  reconcile 
such  conduct  with  the  high  honour  and  gentlemanly  bearing  that 
should  characterise  the  leaders  of  our  profession. 

If  now  our  readers  will  turn  to  the  article  above  referred  to  in 
our  number  for  July,  186'2,  and  to  a  review  of  Dr.  Hodges  s  work 
on  *  Excisions'  (January  1863),  they  will  see  that  the  larger  col- 
lection of  oases  made  by  the  latter  gentleman'  raises  the  per^ 
centage  of  deaths  to  about  1  in  3^  cases,  and  that  of  failures  of 
all  kinds  to  about  one  half;  and  that  about  the  same  proportion 
seems,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
London  hospitals. 

The  above  facts,  and  even  Mr.  Butcher's  own  statistics,  without 
the  above  facts  which  he  has  chosen  to  ignore,  amply  confirm 
the  assertion  made  in  the  article  on  Excision  of  Joints  in  the 
*  System  of  Suigery,'  that  "  the  acceptance  which  this  operation" 
(viz.,  excision)  **  has  met  with  is  not  due  to  its  lower  rate  of 
mortality."  In  fact,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
has  been  far  higher  than  it  would  have  been  if  amputation  had 
been  performed  in  the  same  cases.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious 
the  present  writer  cannot  avoid  adding  that  he  insists  on  this 
fact  firom  no  hostility  to  the  operation ;  on  the  contrary,  in  his 
own  practice  he  has  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  performing  it, 
and  in  children  has  found  it  a  very  successful  operation.    But 

^  Mtd.  Timas  fuid  Gttette»  April  6,  1861. 

*  Aad  we  nu^  reaund  our  rMdtrs  UmI  this  lutfa  coUociiaii  of  emaei  ia  pndaely 

ttnkiUr  io,  and  nists  on  ftftcisdj  the  same  aatiion^  as,  Mr.  Batcher's  shorter  series— 

eftch  beitti;  the  mv«»i  complete  (UlectioQ  which  the  anihon  could  make  of  the  esses 

p«bliiAed  »  beoka  and  joonala^  and  rquiMi  chisly  by  aidanl  advwales  of  the 
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even  in   the   interests  of  scientific  truth  it  would  be  important 
.that  surgeons    should  have  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  risks  of 
the  operation    than  Mr.  Butchers  rose-coloured  tableau  would 
give  them ;   yet  this  is  not  the  most  important  side  of  the  ques* 
tion.     It  mast  be  distinctly  understood,  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
that  excision    of  the  knee,  as  it  offers  greater  advantages  than 
amputation,  so  also  it  involves  greater  risks,  and  therefore  must  be 
reserved  for  the  more  promising  cases  of  Q^ronic  disease  only,  and 
mainly  for   youngf  persons.     It  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
from  Mr.  ^Butcher's  writings  why  excision  should  not  be  practised 
in  every  incarable  case  of  disease  limited  to  the  knee-joint.     Tet 
this  is  a  practioe  which  not  even  he  would  recommend.    Another 
drawback  to  the  universal  applicability  of  his  favourite  operation 
U  which  oar  author  persists  in  shutting  his  eyes,  is  the  check  to 
the  growth    of    the  limb  which  sometimes  follows  excision  in 
children.      It   is    amazing,  at  the  present  day,  to  find  a  surgeon 
Eke  Mr.  Butcher  complacently  assuring  his  professional  brethren, 
"In  my  former   essay  I  proved,  in  several  instances,  that  the 
fprowth  of  the  limb  was  not  cheeked  by  excision  of  the  joint  in 
childhood  ;   and   am  happy  now  again  to  confirm  this  most  im- 
portant fact"  (p.  12^5).     (The  italics  are  in  the  original.)     Surely 
ev^  one,   ex.cept  we  suppose  Mr.  Butcher,  knows  that  this  de* 
pends  on  the  ejLtent  of  bone  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove, 
wd  that  when  the  incisions  implicate  the  diaphysis  of  the  bone, 
the  growth   of  the  limb  is  sure  to  be  checked.     We  must  say, 
kowever,  that   our  own  experience  leads  us  to  subscribe  to  Mr. 
f  ergusson's  and  Dr.  Humphry's  recorded  opinion,  that  this  is  not 
a  matter    of  such   extreme   practical  importance   as  has  been 
assumed,  for  the  limb  may  be  very  useful  even  when  considerably 
shortened.      Thus  in  the  case  of  a  lad  on  whom  the  writer  ope- 
taied  several  years  ago,  the  shortening  has  progressively  increased 
since  the   operation;  yet  the  limb  is  a  most  sound  and  useful 
one,  and  the  lad  would  scout  the  idea  of  comparing  it  to  a  wooden 
leg.  Again,  in  a  case  seen  by  the  writer  at  Jersey,  where  the  ope- 
ration had  been  performed  by  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  the  bones  are 
bowed  outwards  at  the  line  of  union,  and  the  limb  is  nine  or  ten 
inches  shorter  than  its  fellow ;  yet  the  patient  prefers  it  to  a 
wooden  leg.^ 

^  In  oontrorenies  abotit  excision  of  the  knee  a  great  deal  baa  been  said  as  to  the 
wonderful  success  which  attended  the  late  Mr.  Jones's  operations.  Being  at  Jersey 
last  snmmer,  the  writer  was  anxious  to  see  some  of  the  limbs  which  had  been  pre- 
wnred  fay  conaernitiTe  surgery.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Godfray  (Mr.  Jones's  sqc« 
Blur  at  the  hoqrital)  he  was  enabled  to  see  two  patients,  who  were  the  only  ones 
that  Mr.  Godfray  could  then  find,  on  whom  Mr.  Jones  had  exciBed  the  tnee.  One  of 
these  patienta,  as  stated  in  the  text,  had  a  bowed  limb,  nine  inches  shorter  than  its 
£ftU0W,  but  8^  useful.  The  other  had  a  limb  ankylosed  at  right  angles,  with  the 
foet  aupeiided  in  the  air,  and  far  less  useful  than  a  wooden  leg.  Mr.  Qodfray  knew 
of  two  others  of  Mr.  Jones's  palieols  in  whom  the  operation  bad  turned  oat  better, 
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Another  point  on  which  the  present  writer  has  expressed  nxt 
opinion  which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  Mr.  Batcher, 
is  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  saw  which  goes  by  Mr.  Butcher's 
name.  Where  it  is  necessary  (if  it  ever  is)  to  give  to  the  surface 
of  a  sawn  bone  an  angular,  polygonal,  or  curvilinear  shape,  Mr. 
Butcher's  saw  may  be  a  very  useful  instrument.  But  in  an  ope- 
ration like  excision  of  the  knee,  where  it  is  wished  to  oppose  two- 
perfectly  smooth  plane  i^prfaces  to  each  other,  most  people  would 
prefer  a  common  saw ;  and  such  seems  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
great  majority  of  operators.  The  matter  is  surely  too  trifling' 
to  require  discussion,  and  we  should  have  thought  too  trifling  to 
excite  any  feeling  even  in  the  mind  of  an  inventor.  Nor  is  Mr. 
Butcher  at  aH  insensible  to  the  duty  of  courtesy  in  discussion,  for 
he  complains  of  others  when  they  are  apparently  deficient  in  this 
respect  towards  himself.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  great  Edinburgh 
professor  and  his  doctrines  on  the  compression-treatment  of  aneu- 
rysm, Mr.  Butcher  says,  "  Mr.  Syme's  views  are  thus  graciously 
and  modestly  expressed :  *  So  long  as  it  is  my  sincere  persuasion 
that  ligature  of  the  artery  is  preferable  to  pressure,  I  shall  deem 
it  my  duty  to  pursue  this  meibod,  though  it  may  iwt  perhaps  he 
the  best  suited  for  the  lowest  capa^ty  of  surgical  skiU.' "  And 
again :  "  Let  every  man  act  according  to  his  powers ;  but  let  no  one 
who  feels  it  necessary  to  choose  inferior  means  throw  blame  upon 
those  who  are  able  to  practise  a  higher  exercise  of  their  art"  (p.  521). 
Not  very  modest  or  gracious  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Syme,  we  grant ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Syme  does  not  speak  like 
Mr.  Butcher  from  a  personal  experience  of  five  cases.  He  has 
tied  the  femoral  artery  more  than  fifty  times,  and  twenty-three 
times  in  succession  without  a  single  bad  symptom,  a  circumstance 
which,  if  it  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Butcher,  would  have  "  set  at 
rest  for  ever'*  the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
methods  of  treatment.  Let  us  see  the  measure  of  graciousness 
and  modestv  which  Mr.  Butcher  thinks  sufficient  for  one  wha 
doubts  whether  "  Butcher's  saw"  is  better  than  a  common  saw  in 
excision  of  the  knee.  The  following  are  Mr.  Butcher's  gracious 
and  modest  expressions : 

"  In  a  work  recently  published,  entitled  '  A  System  of  Surgery, 
Theoretical  and  Practical,  in  Treatises  by  various  Authors,'  I  find 
allusion  made  to  this  most  useful  instrument,  in  a  feeble,  meagre 

and  who  had  nsefnl  limba  ;  bat  he  faelieTed  that  he  night  safely  ny  that  not  more 
than  one  in  three  of  Mr.  Joneses  cases  of  excision  of  the  knee  was  suooessfol.  In 
Mr.  Batchei^ffown  language,  "  It  is  too  mnch  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  describe  bold 
and  daring  operatioDs  performed  by  dexterous  hands,  without  that  searching  inqui- 
sitor, result,  even  being  introduced  or  made  mention  of  (p.  437).  The  styk  (for  a. 
critic  of  style  as  Mr.  Butcher  professes  to  be)  is  singular,  but  the  sentiment  is  a  very 
useful  one,  and  very  applicable  to  this  particular  operation. 
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article  forsooth,  termed  '  Kesection'^ — sacli  a  production,  both  in  style 
and  matter,  as  would  place  a  second  yearns  student  last  in  his  class. 
I  perceive  a  review  of  the  book  in  ^e  'Dublin  Medical  Press'  for 
Feb.  18th,  and  I  will  allow  the  reviewer  to  condemn  the  ignorance 
and  want  of  information  displayed  in  an  'article  which  should  at  least 
yield  the  hcis  and  directions  laid  down  in  every  text-book,  and  recog- 
nised by  all  well-educated  surgeons. The  objections  urged 

against  the  saw  are  too  contemptible  for  me  to  dwell  upon.  *  Its  great 
advantages  for  the  purposes  of  resection  I  have  pointed  out  in  my 
memoirs  on  the  subject  of  excisions  of  joints.  Every  modem  work 
on  surgery,  and  surgeons  who  have  worked  in  this  department,  speak 
loudly  in  its  praises.  By  a  regulation  of  the  Army  Board,  it  must  be 
in  every  case  of  instruments.  Is  not  all  this  additional  testimony  in 
&vonr  of  my  saw  1  Therefore,  I  protest  against  incapacity  robbing 
the  inatnunent  of  its  meritSi"  (p.  160.) 

We  would  beg  Mr.  Batcher  to  think  for  a  moment  whether 
this  style  of  language  is  disgraceful  to  the  person  against  whom, 
or  to  him  by  whom,  it  is  employed ;  and  whether  it  can  ever 
avail  to  settle  any  difference  of  opinion.  As  to  this  wretched 
squabble  about  "  the  merits  of  a  saw,"  it  is  not  worth  wasting  ink 
on.  It  was  the  sincere  opinion  of  the  writer  after  using  Mr. 
Butcher's  instrument  in  a  few  excisions,  that  the  saws  in  common 
use  would  do  as  well  or  better.  This  opinion  has  been  confirmed 
by  an  ample  subsequent  experience,  and  we  find  that  be  is  sup- 
ported in  it  by  most  of  the  operators  of  his  acquaintance.  But 
in  stating  this  opinion  he  made  use  of  no  discourteous  lauguage 
towards  Mr.  Butcher,  nor  ought  the  expression  of  a  temperate 
opinion  to  have  been  met  by  vulgar  railing.  With  respect  to  the 
more  serious  charge  which  Mr.  Butcher  brings  against  our  pro- 
duction of  passing  over  the  facts  and  directions  which  are  laid 
down  in  all  text-books  and  recognised  by  all  well-educated  sur- 
geons, we  would  venture  to  remark  that  it  is  quite  unsupported 
by  any  instances ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  see  by  comparing  Mr. 
Butcher's  long  essays  with  our  own  necessarily  very  short  one, 
the  only  **  fact"  that  we  have  omitted  is,  that  excision  of  the  knee 
is  less  dangerous  than  amputation,  which  we  have  given  strong 
reasons  for  disbelieving,  and  do  disbelieve ;  tod  the  only  '*  direc- 
tion" is  that  in  this  operation  the  bones  should  be  sawn  with 
Butcher  8  saw,  which  we  regarded  as  a  matter  of  complete  indiffe- 
rence, and  do  still  so  regard.  Nor  does  the  critic  whom  Mr. 
Butcher  quotes  point  out  any  such  omission,  merely  saying  that 
the  article  is  "  remarkable  only  for  the  suppression  of  everything 
Irish  that  has  been  done  in  this  branch  of  operative  surgery." 

^  There  appean  to  be  some  Batire  intended  here  on  the  title  of  the  article,  which 
Mr.  Batcher  appears  to  think  is  "  Besection."  If  so,  however,  he  has  been  in  too 
great  a  hairy  even  to  look  at  the  heading,  which  is  "On  Bxcision  of  Bones  and 
Joififti." 
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But  really  nothiDg  original  has  been  done  in  this  department  of 
surgery  by  the  Irish  surgeons  which  required  special  notice  in  a 
short  article  for  a  text-book,  where  the  far  more  important  labours 
of  Syme,  Fergusson,  Hancock,  and  others,  were  necessarily  passed 
over  in  a  very  few  words. 

On  a  patient  review  of  these  papers  on  excision  of  the  knee, 
no  one  would  feel  disposed  to  deny  that  they  form  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  comprising  as  they 
do  full  directions  for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  and  for 
the  after-treatment  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  detailed  histories  of 
five  carefully-related  and  carefully-treated  oases.  At  the  same 
time,  our  admiration  of  these  qualities  of  Mr.  Butcher's  writing 
must  be  tempered  by  regret  at  the  profuse  praise  which  he  be- 
stows upon  himself,  and  the  violent  abuse  which  he  directs  against 
those  who  differ  from  him,  even  in  trifles. 

Turning  from  the  subject  of  excision  of  the  knee,  we  find 
many  others  on  which  Mr.  Butcher  has  given  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  surgical  literature  in  this  volume.  We  will  enumerate 
only  some  of  them.  Thus,  wo  have  an  acceptable  conununi- 
cation  on  excision  of  the  wrists  a  new  subject  at  the  present  time, 
and  one  which  can  only  be  properly  elucidated  by  .the  united 
experience  of  those  surgeons  who  practise  this  operation.  Mr. 
Butcher  gives  one  case  of  complete  excision  which  proved 
fatal,  and  one  of  excision  of  portions  of  the  right  carpus  and 
metacarpus,  which  proved  quite  successfiil,  a  specimen  of  the 
man's  handwriting  after  the  operation  being  given.  Mr.  Butcher, 
however,  does  not  notice  the  very  remarkable  labours  of  Mr.  Lister 
in  this  operation ;  probably  the  essay  had  been  printed  before 
they  came  under  his  notice.  He  advocates  the  transverse  in- 
cision across  the  extensor  tendons,  preserving  only  those  of  the 
thumb — an  operation,  to  our  thinking,  inferior  to  that  by  longi- 
tudinal incisions,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Lister,  though  easier  and 
more  rapid.  Nor  does  he,  of  course,  enter  into  the  question 
raised  by  that  surgeon,  whether  the  ill  success,  which  cannot  be 
denied  to  have  attended  this  operation  hitherto,  has  not  depended 
on  the  fact  that  most  or  all  of  the  excisions  have  really  been 
partial,  and  whether  it  might  not  have  been  avoided  by  removing 
all  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  wrist,  carpus,  and  meteicarpus.^ 

This  paper  is  followed  by  two  of  much  interest,  on  the 
surgical  operations  which  Mr.  Butcher  has  practised  in  the 
removal  of  tumours  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  Though  there 
does  not  seem  anything  which  can  strictly  be  called  original  in 
these  proceedings,  yet  tlie  account  of  them  will  fully  repay 
perusal,  on  account  of  the  boldness  of  the  operations  in  many 
of  the  cases,  and  the  great  success  which  seems  to  have  attended 

1  Sm  Uiioet»  lUidi  25th,  1865. 
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them,  eTen  in  yery  discouraging  oironmstanoes.  We  would 
especially  direct  the  readers  attention  to  a  case  related  on 
page  287,  in  which  the  entire  upper  jaw  and  palate  hone  were 
removed,  without  chloroform,  from  a  woman  aged  eighty,  and  in 
which  the  suhsequent  haemorrhage  was  so  great  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  up  digital  compression  hy  relays  of  pupils  for 
fifty-eight  hours^  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  flaps  were  pared 
and  united.  The  patient  recovered  completely.  We  may  men- 
tion that,  in  these  operations  on  the  mouth,  Mr.  Butcher  follows 
those  who  shrink  from  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  that  he  prefers 
Mr.  Fei^usson  s  plan  of  operating  with  a  single  incision  in  the 
remoyal  of  the  upper  jaw. 

This  is  followed  by  some  detached  oases  of  excision  of  portions 
of  hones ;  hut  though  several  of  the  cases  are  of  interest,  and 
show  Mr.  Butcher's  dexterity  in  the  treatment  of  his  patients, 
yet,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  illustrate  any  controverted  principle 
in  surgery,  we  shall  not  go  more  minutely  into  their  details, 
merely  stating  that  several  are  good  examples  of  the  preservation 
of  Umbs  in  circumstances  apparently  desperata 

The  next  subject  which  engages  Mr.  Butcher's  attention  is 
one  more  suited  than  any  other  to  the  method  on  which  the 
greater  port  of  this  book  is  written — ^viz.,  the  relation  of  isolated 
cases.  It  is  the  old,  but  always  fresh,  topic  of  wounds  of  arteries, 
and  their  treatment.  In  the  ever- varying  circumstances  of  these 
complicated  and  difficult  cases  it  is  always  useful  to  have  the 
mind  stored  with  the  histories  of  those  which  have  gone  before, 
and  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  measures  adopted.  We  will, 
therefore,  indicate  to  the  reader  the  main  contents  of  this  chapter. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  very  interesting,  but,  it  must  be 
confessed,  not  a  very  conclusive  case  of  a  wound  of  the  profunda 
femoris  artery,  in  which  Mr.  Butcher  found  it  impracticable  to 
tie  the  wounded  vessel,  and  accordiugly  placed  a  ligature  on  the 
femoral  in  the  groin.  As  the  man  died  eleven  hours  after  the 
operation  from  the  efifects  of  previous  bleeding,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  this  practice  was,  or  was  not,  better  than  its 
alternative ;  which,  we  presume,  after  the  failure  to  find  the 
bleeding  artery,  would  have  been  amputation.  Then  follow  two 
cases  of  wounded  arteries,  one  supposed  to  be  the  posterior  tibial, 
the  other  the  ulnar,  successfully  treated  by  pressure  on  the 
wounded  vessel,  assisted  by  compression  of  the  trunk  arteries 
above.  In  both  these  cases  bleeding  had  ceased  before  the 
patient's  admission,  and  they  are  intended  to  illustrate  a  judi- 
cious precept,  on  which  Mr.  Butcher  lays  stress — viz.,  the  pro- 
priety of  not  searching,  by  operation,  for  the  wounded  artery, 
unless  bleeding  is  absolutely  going  on  ;  to  which  precept,  however, 
Mr.  Butcher  makes  an  equally  judicious  exception,  as  follows : 
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"  When  haemorrhage  takes  place  from  arteries  divided  in  the  neck^ 
it  is  always  rapid,  profuse,  and  generally  continuous  to  syncopei  and 
ofben  unto  death.  Should  the  carotids  escape,  the  &ct  still  maintains 
owiog  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  wounded  vessel  to  the  parent 

tnmk At  once  search  should  he  made  *for  the  wounded 

ai'tery ;  not  for  a  moment  should  the  patient  he  lost  sight  of;  eveiy 
requisition  must  he  had  recourse  to ;  the  internal  administration  of 
stimulants,  the  repeated  applications  of  warm  sponges  to  the  wound, 
until,  by  a  fresh  flow  of  blood,  the  source  of  its  origin  becomes 
obvious.  Should  either  of  the  main  trunks  be  wounded,  the  artery 
should  be  ligatured  above  and  below  the  wound ;  if  large  collateral 
branches  be  cut,  the  same  rule  should  be  followed,  if  practicable,  I 
have  marked  the  words  *  if  pi-acticable*  in  italics,  because  sometimes 
the  best  efforts  of  the  sui^;eou  will  be  frustrated  in  endeavouring  to 
secure  the  vessels  at  the  wounded  part ;  in  such  a  dilemma  he  should 
at  once  proceed  to  tie  the  common  carotid;  and  the  records  of 
surgery,  if  dispassionately  viewed,  irrespective  of  theory,  will  warrant 
him  in  the  propriety  of  th^  practice,  and  cheer  him  with  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  success."  (p.  572.) 

These  precepts  are  illustrated  by  two  cases  of  wound  of  arteries 
in  the  neck ;  then  follows  a  case  in  which  an  artery  in  the 
buttock,  believed  to  be  the  gluteal,  was  tied  for  woand,  and 
another  of  the  subscapular ;  and  then  two  cases,  to  show  still 
further  the  efficacy  of  compression  of  the  main  trunk  above  the 
wounded  artery  as  an  auxiliary  to  direct  pressure.  Next  follows 
the  most  interesting  and  most  important  part  of  the  whole  paper 
— that  on  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  palmar  arteries.  If 
the  wound  be  recent,  Mr.  Butcher  directs  the  surgeon  to  apply 
pressure  carefully  on  the  wound  with  the  palmar  fascia  relaxed, 
and  the  fingers  bandaged,  and  to  assist  this  by  compression  of 
the  arteries  of  the  forearm,  and  by  position  of  the  limb.  If  in  a 
short  time  bleeding  is  seen  to  be  still  going  on,  the  compresses 
being  tinged  with  blood,  they  should  be  removed,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  secure  both  ends  of  the  wounded  vessel.  In  wounds 
which  have  been  inflicted  for  some  time,  and  where  the  cavity  is 
full  of  clot,  Mr.  Butcher  directs  that  the  cavity  should  be  laid 
open,  the  clot  removed,  and  the  wound  sponged,  in  order  to  find 
the  bleeding  vessel.  If  this  be  impracticable,  then  moderate 
pressure  is  to  be  tried  (for  the  limb  will  not  now  bear  the  same 
amount  of  pressure  as  when  the  wound  was  recent)  assisted  by 
the  application  of  cold.  In  either  case,  if  these  milder  means 
fail,  the  brachial  is  to  be  tied — a  plan  which  Mr.  Butcher  prefers 
to  that  of  securing  the  arteries  of  the  forearm,  on  theoretical 
grounds ;  but  he  gives  no  cases  where  so  severe  a  measure  proved 
necessary. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  papers  on  a  case  of  ligature  of  the 
femoral  artery  for  elephantiasis ;  on  one  of  extirpation  of  the  eye 
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for  primary  cancer  of  that  organ ;  on  a  very  interesting  operation 
for  a  large  fibro-cellular  tumonr  of  the  arm ;  and  on  some  cases 
of  Syme's  and  PirogoflTs  amputations;  not  because  the  cases  are 
not  themselyes  very  interesting,  but  from  the  sheer  impossibility 
of  commenting  on  everything  contained  in  this  large  volume. 
The  next  article  describes  a  case  of  amputation  at  the  knee — as 
Mr.  Butcher  calls  the  amputation  through  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  amputation  **  at  the  knee-joint"— 
in  which  the  femur  is  left  entire.  This  is  accompanied  by  a 
drawing  of  the  stump  from  a  photograph,  and  it  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  good  one.  The  operation  consists 
in  preserving  a  very  short  anterior  flap  from  the  skin  which 
covers  the  patella,  and  a  very  long  posterior  musculo-cutaneous 
flap  from  the  calf,  the  femur  being  sawn  just  above  the  condyles. 
Mr.  Butcher  attaches  much  importance  to  a  direction  which  he 
gave  in  the  year  1851 — to  saw  the  bone  '^in  a  curved  manner 
from  before  backwards,  thus  securing  even  a  longer  stump,  more 
of  the  bone  free  of  cartilage,  and  exempt  from  sharp  and  irri- 
tating edges,"  and  believes  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  saw,  which 
goes  by  his  name,  is  peculiarly  adapted.  Mr.  Butcher  also 
believes  that  the  removal  of  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  diminishes 
the  risk  to  life ;  but  he  has  not  told  us  on  what  experience  this 
opinion  is  founded.  The  cases  which  we  have  ourselves  witnessed 
of  amputation  at  the  knee,  preserving  the  cartilages  (only  two  in 
number,  however)  recovered  far  more  rapidly  than  an  ordinary 
amputation  of  the  thigh. 

The  next  of  these  papers  which  calls  for  mention  is  one  on  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh-bone.  This  essay  aims  more  at 
completeness  than  most  of  the  others,  being  not  the  mere  relation 
of  an  isolated  case  or  two,  with  observations  on  the  treatment  pur- 
sued, but  a  selection  from  Mr.  Butcher's  extensive  practice  of  a  most 
interesting  series  of  cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur  in  all  parts  of 
that  bone,  some  of  them  very  complicated.  These  cases  are 
accompanied  by  a  commentary,  the  object  of  which  is  to  recom- 
mend what  certainly  appears  a  very  useful  modification  of  Listen's 
splint,  consisting  "  in  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  wood  placed  in  a 
transverse  direction  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the  splint,  and 
upon  which  its  edge  rests.  The  splint  is  steadied  in  this  position 
by  means  of  a  long  screw  conveyed  through  a  socket  riveted  ver- 
tically on  the  side  of  the  splint"  (see  p.  514,  where  a  drawing  of 
the  apparatus  is  given,  and  its  use  fully  explained).  The  object 
of  Mr.  Butcher's  paper  is  to  show  the  importance  of  continuous 
and  permanent  extension  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
femur  in  all  its  part&  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  he  has 
occasion  to  combat  the  well-known  teaching  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  as  to 
the  constant  forward  displaoementof  the  upper  fragment  in  fractures 
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near  the  trochanter,  which,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Butcher  believes 
to  occur  seldom,  and  to  be  easily  rectified  at  the  time  of  reduction. 
(See  pp.  504,  et  sqq.,  p.  631.)  He  also  speaks  with  much  reproba- 
tion of  Mr.  Skey's  hinted  preference  for  Abemethy's  practice 
"  of  placing  patients  with  fractured  thighs  on  the  side,  according 
to  the  practice  of  Mr.  Pott,  bending  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and 
the  leg  on  the  thigh."  But  his  chief  antagonist  in  this  paper  is 
Mr.  Syme,  from  whom  he  quotes  the  three  following  aphorisms : 
"  1.  That  the  great  requisites  for  treating  fractures  successfully 
are  coaptation  and  immobility.  2.  That  extension,  or  a  struggle 
between  the  two  opposing  forces  of  muscular  contraction  and 
a  mechanical  power,  is  not  consistent  with  either  of  these  con 
ditions.  8.  That  therefore  extension  should  be  abandoned  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures"  (p.  53G).  It  is  in  this  paper  that  Mr. 
Butcher  reproves  Mr.  Syme's  method  of  controversy  by  ironical 
praise  of  his  "  modesty  and  graciousness  "  in  the  passage  above 
quoted  ;  and  bo,  by  way  of  showing  Mr.  Syme  an  example  of  the 
politeness  which  the  heads  of  the  profession  should  show  to  each 
other  in  discussion,  he  proceeds  in  curt  language  to  qualify  Mr. 
Syme's  second  aphorism  as  "  absurd "  and  his  third  as  *'  ridi- 
culous." Now,  with  respect  to  this,  we  must  take  leave  to  say, 
that  whether  Mr.  Syme  is  right  or  wrong,  his  maxims  contain 
nothing  in  the  least  degree  absurd,  and  that  they  are  followed  by 
surgeons  of  eminence  who .  claim  much  success  for  the  practice. 
We  ourselves  incline  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Butcher  is  right  in 
the  controversy  ;  but  we  should  be  still  more  disposed  to  believe 
BO  if  he  could  argue  in  a  more  becoming  style. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  review  the  remaining 
contents  of  this  volume.  They  are  of  the  most  varied  and  most 
interesting  nature,  but  we  must  select  only  some  of  the  most 
prominent.  In  the  first  place,  the  well-known  treatise  on 
Harelip,  hardly  needs  further  mention,  having  been  reviewed  in 
our  number  for  Oct.  1856.  There  is  a  paper  on  lithotomy  in  child- 
hood, in  which  Mr.  Butcher  advocates  the  use  of  the  probe- 
pointed  knife  for  the  completion  of  tiie  incision  into  the  bladder, 
and  the  blunt  gorget  as  a  guide  to  the  forceps ;  but  we  do  not 
see  that  he  gives  any  reason  for  preferring  this  more  complicated 
method  of  operating  to  that  with  the  simple  scalpel,  which  is  now 
usual  in  London.  Very  dexterous  and  experienced  lithotomists 
may  no  doubt  operate  successfully  though  they  have  frequently 
to  change  their  instruments,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  for  those 
that  are  less  accomplished  the  simpler  plans  are  much  the  safer. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  in  the  volume  is  that  which 
describes  a  new  operation  on  a  contracted  cicatrix.  The  novelty 
consisted  in  a  free  subcutaneous  division  of  the  bands  at  the  rout 
of  the  cicatrix^  so  that  the  latter  could  be  unfolded  at  its  base.    We 
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eonld  hardly  give  an  aooarate  idea  of  the  prooeedmg  without 
quoting  the  entire  account  of  the  operation,  and  must  therefore 
refer  our  readers  to  the  original  for  a  description  of  the  process, 
which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  may  often  be  found  of  great  service 
in  these  difficult  and  frequently  disappointing  operations. 

We  can  notice  only  two  other  cases  in  Mr.  Butcher's  book. 
One  is  the  account  of  an  attempt  to  tie  the  right  subclavian 
artery  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  for  an  aneurysm  situated 
between  the  scaleni  muscles  and  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the 
neck.  The  artery  was  exposed  at  the  desired  spot,  but  found  in 
too  diseased  a  condition  to  bear  the  ligature.  The  same  was  also 
the  case  with  the  innominate  artery.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Mr.  Butcher  contented  himself  with  tying  the  lower  part  of  the 
carotid,  believing  that  this  measure  would  check  the  current 
of  blood  in  the  innominate  artery.  The  pulsations  of  the 
tumour  disappeared  on  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  and  the 
puke  on  the  affected  side  was  much  weakened,  showing  obstruc- 
tion of  the  artery,  but  the  man  died  88  hours  after  the  operation, 
adding  one  more  to  the  list  of  uniformly  fatal  results  of  opera- 
tive measures  undertaken  in  disease  of  tiiis  part  of  the  arterial 
system.*     We  will  quote  Mr.  Butcher's  remarks  on  this  point : 

**  Deeply,  advisedly,  long  and  thoughtfully,  this  case  was  considered ; 
and  its  oonditions  were  weighed,  bHlanced  and  dwelt  upon  ;  the  uncer- 
tainty of  aU  efforts  to  cut  off  the  current  of  the  snbclayian  in  its  early 
ooorae  rising  up  as  a  stem  monitor,  enforcing  thought,  consideration 
and  prodent  caution.  All  things  considered,  I  determined  on  tying 
the  subclavian  arteryin  its  first  stage ;  I  could  detect  no  valid  objection 
to  prohibit  such  a  measure ;  and,  as  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  tenet 
HuA,  because  success  has  not  occurred  in  other  instances,  the  operation 
should  be  abandoned ;  I  will  never  assent  to  such  a  doctrine,  (nc) 
because  practical  experience  in  other  severe  operative  measures  con- 
tradicts such  a  ridiculous  postulate  ....  I  arranged,  if,  after  cutting 
down  upon  the  subclavian  in  its  first  stage,  the  vessel  was  found 
implicated  in  the  tumour  or  enlarged,  to  tie  the  arteria  iunominata ; 
and,  if  departure  from  a  healthy  state  existed  in  it,  then  to  ligature 
the  right  carotid  in  its  first  stage  j  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  if  neces- 
sary, the  axiUary  artery."  (p.  859.) 

The  issue  of  Mr.  Butcher's  case  is  not  likely  to  remove  the 
objections  of  those  who  doubt  the  propriety  of  operative  inter- 
ference in  these  aneurysms ;  since  the  man  died^  apparently  of  the 
mere  shock  of  the  operation,  before  he  had  been  called  on  to 
encounter  the  special  risks  of  softening  of  the  brain  and  hoemor- 
ifaage  from  the  ligature  of  the  root  of  the  carotid  artery,  still  less 

'  A  CMe  is  aaid  to  have  lately  oocnrred  in  America  where  the  innominate,  oarotid, 
and  Tertebral,  were  all  tied  with  snooeas ;  but  the  very  meagre  notice  of  it  in  the 
'  I«noet'  for  Jan.  14th  of  the  present  year,  does  not  state  whether  the  tumonr  was  the 
lestth  of  disease  or  of  injwy. 
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the  further  dangers  of  operation  on  the  axillary.    But  we  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Butcher  has  quite  appreciated  the  opinions  of  these 
objectors,  at  least,  if  we  understand  his  somewhat  confused  lan- 
guage.    He  appears  to  think  that  it  is  taught  that  because  the 
ligature  of  the  innominate  and  first  part  of  the  subclavian  has  never 
succeeded  when  practised  in  arterial  disease,  these  operations  are 
to  be  banished  from  surgical  practice,  and  this  we  suppose  is  what 
he  means  to  call  a  ''  ridiculous  postulate."     But  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  performed  is  too  small  for 
any  such  inference  to  be  drawn  by  cautious  reasoners,  especially 
considering  the  desperate  circumstances  of  most  of  the  cases.    Ac- 
cordingly, all  that  is  taught  positively  on  this  subject  is  that  there 
are  very  few  cases  indeed  in  which  the  chance  of  survival  from  these 
desperate  operations  is  equal  to  the  chance  of  spontaneous  cure, 
under  judicious  medical  treatment,  and  that  it  is  hardly  justifiable 
to  resort  to  operation  till  the  latter  method  has  been  tried.     In  Mr. 
Butcher's  case,  he  attributes  the  partial  obliteration  of  the  aneurysm 
to  the  effect  of  the  distal  ligature,  but  it  may  be  at  least  as  probably 
referred  to  inflammation  excited  by  the  exposure  and  handling  of 
the  parts.     The  same  effect  followed  in  Porter  s  celebrated  case, 
where  no  vessel   at   all  was  tied,  but  the  operation    entirely 
abandoned,  and  yet  the  aneurysm  became  filled  up  and  the  patient 
was  cured.     This  case  of  Mr.  Butcher  is  well  worthy  of  record, 
and  is  a    ew  proof  of  the  operative  dexterity  which  he  is  so  fond 
of  claimiLg;    but  even  at  the  risk  of    being  set  down  as  a 
''ridiculous  postulator,"  we   cannot  see  that  it  advances  our 
knowledge   of   the  treatment  of   the   disease,  or  renders   our 
impressions  of  the  operation  more  favourable. 

The  only  other  case  which  we  shall  notice  is  one  of  removal  of 
a  large  and  deep  tumour  of  the  neck — a  very  bold  and  extensive 
operation,  apparently  carried  out  with  great  judgment  and 
dexterity,  but  which  proved  fatal :  as  Mr.  Butcher  believes,  from 
pyaemia.  The  operation,  though  remarkable,  was  by  no  means 
unique.  A  case  was  lately  published  by  Mr.  Spence  in  which  a 
still  larger  and  more  extensive  tumour  of  the  neck  was  removed 
with  success,  not  to  speak  of  the  operations  of  Langenbeck  and 
older  surgeons.  From  the  following  passage,  however,  in  which 
Mr.  Butcher  is  speakingof  hisown  performance,  we  should  suppose 
that  he  has  not  met  with  any  previous  cases  of  the  same  kind  : 

**  The  details  of  this  case  portray,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner, 
the  innumerable  terrors  that  snrroanded  it  from  the  first ;  the  alarm- 
ing and  paintul  death  which  hung  over  the  individual,  and  the  daugen 
day  by  day,  closing  in  and  threatening,  in  a  short  time,  the  strangling 
of  his  life;  the  perfect  recognition,  from  the  first,  of  the  many 
difficulties  that  encompassed  the  operation,  upon  the  dexterous  per- 
formance of  which  the  only  hope  for  his  safety  rested.     The  execution 
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of  the  operatioii,  to  all  concerned  about  it,  only  revealed  the  trathfbl- 
nesB  of  tiie  diagnosie  formed  and  confirmed  in  oonsoltation,  and  the 
mccessfbl  aooompliahment  of  it^  as  recorded,  affords  grounds  for  even 
greater  confidence  in  similar  cases.  All  the  dangers  from  the  opera- 
tion ao  wide-spread  {sie),  condncted  through  snch  hazardous  positions, 
were  avoided  and  escaped  from  ;  and  for  seven  days,  day  after  day,  the 
prospects  of  recovery  seemed  more  certain,  success  almost  to  be 
achieved,  when  the  symptoms  of  pyaemia  crept  in,  seized  upon  the 
victim,  and  destroyed  life.  Yet,  by  this  all-important  case  a  great 
practical  lesson,  I  conceive,  has  been  taught,  very  nearly  iDsurmount- 
able  difficalties  were,  by  cautious  dissection,  overcome,  and  a  candid 
conception  and  unbiassed  judgment  of  all  the  particulars  in  relation 
to  ity  wisely  weighed,  can  only  elevate  the  noble  art  of  surgery,  and 
give  greater  confidence  in  the  almost  unlimited  resources  of  its  opera- 
tive range."  (p.  879.) 

After  this  (and  this  is  only  a  sample  of  many  passages  of 
sin^ilar  tenor  scattered  over  the  book)  our  readers  will  spare  us 
the  superfluous  trouble  of  praising  Mr.  Butcher ;  they  will  find,  if 
they  will  peruse  his  volume,  that  he  has  been  beforehand  with  hia 
Clitics  in  that  particular.  Still,  although  the  attractions  of  this 
Tolume  are  diminished  by  the  extreme  self-laudation  in  which  its 
author  indulgesj  no  one  can  deny  that  it  forms  a  monument  of 
successful  and  judicious  practice  of  which  any  surgeon  might 
justly  feel  proud.  There  is  little  proof  in  it  of  the  originality 
which  introduces  great  changes  in  the  practice  of  our  art,  for  the 
on]j  matters  in  which  the  author  claims  any  original  rights  are 
in  such  comparative  trifles  as  the  devising  of  instruments,  or  the 
variation  of  the  details  of  operations;  but  the  volume  gives 
ample  testimony  to  Mr.  Butcher's  carefulness  in  diagnosis,  his 
unwearied  attention  to  the  detdils  of  treatment,  and  his  energy  and 
dexterity  in  carrying  out  the  most  formidable  operations.  If 
Mr.  Butcher  had  left  his  cases  to  speak  his  praises  for  them- 
selves, as  they  are  so  well  qualified  to  do,  and  had  been  some- 
what more  tolerant  of  differences  of  opinion,  the  book  would 
have  been  well-nigh  perfect,  as  far  as  the  matter  is  concerned. 
The  language  will  often  strike  the  reader  as  singular,  but  this 
is  perhaps  hardly  worth  mention.  Our  surgical  readers  can 
hanily  fail  to  derive  much  profit  from  an  attentive  study  of  the 
volume. 
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Bkview  IV. 

TranMoetienB  of  ike  ObeUtncal  Society  of  L^wion.    Vol.  VI. 
For  the  Ye«r  1B64.— London,  1865.    pp.  882. 

This  Tolame  indicates  a  steady  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Ob* 
stetrical  Society,  and  contains  nearly  thirty  distinct  communica- 
tions as  well  as  the  Annual  Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Oldham, 
the  President.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  considerable  number  of  wood- 
cuts and  nine  lithographic  plates.  As  in  former  years,  these 
'Transactions'  embody  the  gist  of  such  discussions  as  arose 
among  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  .out  of  the  various  papers  or 
cases  communicated,  with  which  we  now  proceed  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted.  First  of  all  we  have  recorded  a  case  of 
supposed  rupture  of  the  placenta,  by  Dr.  Madge. 

II.  Extra-Uterine  Fcetation^  followed  hy  Intra'Uterine  Preg- 
nancy. Induction  of  Premature  Labour. — This  case  is  by  Edwin 
E.  Day,  M.B.C.S.,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  lithograph.  The 
patient  died  of  sudden  haemorrhage  after  having  been  progress- 
ing satisfactorily.  Premature  labour  was  induced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  india-rubber  bag  into  the  uterus,  which  was  from 
time  to  time  inflated  with  air,  thus  producing  alternate  dilatation 
and  relaxation  of  the  cervix.  Mr.  Day,  on  examination  after 
death,  found,  in  the  affected  Fallopian  tube,  what  he  termed  the 
remains  of  a  deciduous  membrane.  This  Fallopian  tube  was 
attached  to  the  base  whilst  the  other  one  was  attached  to  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus. 

III.  Description  of  the  " Ouide  Hook"  a  new  Obstetric 
Instrument  By  Samuel  Newham,  F.R.O.S. — This  paper  is 
illustrated  by  a  woodcut  of  the  newly-invented  instrument,  which 
is  described  as  a  blunt-hook,  with  the  addition  of  a  prow  or  guide 
"  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  adjustment  of  the  hook  into 
many  positions  in  which  a  hook  is  required."  The  inventor 
observes,  "  I  feel  great  satisfaction  myself  in  possessing  so  usefol 
an  addition  to  my  armamentum  obstetricum.' 


i» 


rv.  On  Fibrous  Tumours  of  the  Uterus,  treated  by  Surgical 
Means.  By  I.  Baker  Brown,  F.RC.S. — This  paper  contains 
the  details  of  fourteen  cases  (related  in  connexion  with  others  of 
a  similar  kind  previously  described  to  the  Society)  of  intra- 
uterine non-pedunculated  fibrous  tumours  growing  from  the 
inside  of  the  uterus  by  a  broad  base.  On  former  occasions  the 
author  had  advocated  their  treatment  by  a  preliminary  incision 
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of  the  OS  «nd  cervix  xxien,  and  then,  by  gouging  or  breaking  op  the 
tumour.  He  now  describes  the  first  or  preliminary  step  as  being 
frequently  all- sufficient,  and  states  that  even  when  gouging  is 
neeeasary,  a  less  severe  operation  is  efiPeotua!,  the  slightest  destnio- 
tion  of  the  capsule  of  the  tumour  by  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed 
scissors  being  enough  to  ensure  its  destruction. 

Mr.  Brown  minutely  describes  the  various  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion. He  speaks  of  the  incision  of  the  os  and  cervix  as  not  only 
stopping  the  hemorrhage,  but  as  arresting  the  development, 
causing  the  decrease,  and  sometimes,  when  it  is  smaU,  the  dis- 
aj^arance  of  the  tumour,  especially  under  the  influence  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  bromide  of  ammonium  taken  inter- 
nally. Of  the  fourteen  cases  here  related  ten  were  cured  of  the 
faemorrhi^  by  incision  alone,  and  one  relieved.  In  two  only 
was  it  necessary  to  perform  the  second  step  of  operation,  both 
resulting  in  cure  of  the  tumour.  In  six  cases  the  tumour  either 
quite  disappeared  or  materially  decreased  after  incision  alone. 

V.  On  some  Cases  of  Ovariotomy,  with  Remarks.  By 
Thomas  Bbyant,  F.B.C.S.  These  oases  (ten  in  number)  were 
brought  forward,  says  the  author  of  the  paper,  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  to  "  clear  away  the  prejudices  or  confirm  the  convictions 
with  which  the  question  of  ovariotomy  is  stiU  regarded  by  two 
opposite  parties  in  the  profession,"  and  also  of  proving  "the 
fallacy  of  the  assertion  which  has  been  so  boldly  made,  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  secure,  in  the  large  and  general  hospitals  of  this 
metropolis,  the  hygienic  and  special  conditions  which  are  deemed 
neoessary  to  secure  success  in  such  operations."  Of  the  ten  oases 
six  were  successful,  the  others  not  so.  Mr.  Bryant  in  his  eoa- 
duding  remarks  considers  the  ''.condition  of  the  patient^"  observing 
that  the  better  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  the  greater  is 
the  probability  of  success;  'Hhe  preliminary  treatment ;"  ''the 
warding  of  the  patients,  which  were  all  placed  in  a  private  room 
with  their  own  nurses ;"  "  the  temperature  of  the  room  during'the 
operation,"  and  finally  "  the  operation  itself,"  in  this  latter  con- 
sideration commenting  on  the  position  of  the  patient,  the  extent 
of  the  incision,  the  examination  of  the  abdomen  for  adhesions,  the 
treatment  of  the  pedicle,  the  sponging  out  the  pelvis,  and  the  treat* 
ment  of  the  wound.  The  recumbent  or  sitting  position  is  described 
as  h&ng  the  be8t,:as  bmig  comfortable  to  the  patient,  convenient 
to  the  operator,  and  facilitating  the  falling  forwards  of  the  tumour 
,and  escape  of  its  fluid  contents,  and  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
ovarian  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Mr.  Bryant  recommends 
•a  short  abdominal  incision  to  be  made,  which,  if  requisite,  may  be 
elongated ;  and  in  treating  the  pedicle,  used  the  clamp,  if  it  was 
'long,or  the  ligature,if  it  was  short  or  very  broad.  The  pelviswaanot 
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sponged  out  after  the  operation,  as  he  considers  it  a  qnestionabk 
proceeding.  In  the  treatment  of  the  wound,  it  appears  that  in 
all  his  cases  but  one  he  used  silver  sutures  (including  the 
peritoneum  in  the  suture),  as  they  allow  a  more  accurate  adapta- 
tion of  the  parts  than  other  kinds  of  suture  do.  In  nearly  all 
the  cases  an  opium  suppository  was  used  after  the  operation. 

Dr.  Graily  Hewitt  then  relates  a  case  of  fatal  umbilical 
haemorrhage  in  an  infant. 

VI.  Eight  Additional  Cases  of  Ovariotomy.  By  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith. — The  author  ftimishes  this  paper  as  a  sequel  to  the 
history  of  twelve  cases  already  related  by  him  to  the  Society  on 
a  previous  occasion,  all  the  poor  patients  having  been  operated 
on  in  private  dwellings.  In  ten  cases  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  had  re- 
turned the  pedicle  into  the  pelvis  after  securing  it  by  ligature. 

VII.  On  the  Operation  of  Cephalotripsy  as  performed  at 
Vienna  by  Professor  Braun,  By  C.  G.  Eitchie,  M.D. — In 
this  short  paper  descriptions  are  given,  illustrated  by  a  lithograph 
of  the  cephalotribe  and  the  perforator,  as  used  by  Dr.  Braun. 
The  cephalotribe  requires  two  persons  to  use  it.  The  lithograph 
also  represents  a  cephalotribe  used  by  Dr.  Fagot,  of  Paris,  and 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt,  of  a  much  simpler  kind  than  the 
one  above  noticed. 

VIII.  On  Spondylolisthesis,  with  an  Account  of  a  Case  of 
Pelvic  Contraction  from  this  Affection,  in  which  Premature 
Labour  was  induced  by  the  Authors  Method.  By  S.  Barnes, 
M.D. — ^This  communication,  illustrated  by  several  lithographs, 
is  a  compendious  history  of  the  deformity  to  which  KiUan  in 
1853  and  1854  gave  the  name  of  spondylolisthesis,  and  of  which 
the  most  interesting  character  is  the  sliding  downwards  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  lumbar  vertebre^  into  the  true  pelvis,  so  as  to  con- 
tract the  space  at  the  brim  and  in  the  cavity ;  and  which  Kilian 
distinguished  from  cases  of  distortion  from  rickets  or  osteomalacia 
affecting  the  pelvic  bones.  Dr.  Barnes  has  collected  no  less  than 
eleven  of  these  cases  placed  on  record  by  German  observers,  and 
adds  one  which  occurred  under  his  own  observation.  After 
giving  these  cases  in  detail,  the  author  considers  *'  the  nature  and 
modes  of  origin"  of  the  affection,  and  subsequently  "  the  obstetric 
relations  of  spondylolisthesis  and  other  forms  of  spinal  distortion." 
After  criticising  the  various  views  entertained  by  Eilian,  Lambe, 
Breslau,  &c.,  Dr.  Barnes  concludes,  from  the  study  of  these 
cases,  that  they  are  too  few  to  justify  any  absolute  or  even  exclu- 
sive theory  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  affection ;  that  reasoning 
upon  them  and  upon  the  surgical  history  of  dislocation  of  the 
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▼eitebne  in  tiie  dorsal  and  cervical  regions,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  yertebral  dislocation  may  occur  from  other  than  intra-uterine 
eaases;  and  that  admitting  the  possibility  of  spondylolisthesis 
occnrring  as  a  consequence  of  spina  bifida  (as  Lambe  describes), 
it  must  also  be  admitted  that  it  may  arise  as  a  consequence  of 
osteomalacic,  scrofulous,  and  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebras,  and  from  direct  injury. 

Dr.  Barnes  reviews  the  characteristics  of  the  four  principal 
causes  by  which  the  vertebral  column  may  be  distorted — viz., 
rickets,  osteomalacia,  shortenipg  of  one  leg,  and  spondylolisthesis. 
Each  of  which  causes  produces  its  own  peculiar  form  of  distor- 
tion ;  and  he  alludes  to  the  intercalation  of  a  supernumerary 
vertebra  as  an  occasional  cause  of  curvature  of  the  spine,  and 
possibly  of  spondylolisthesis. 

IX.  To  the  above  papers  Dr.  Barnes  a£Sxes  an  appendix  con- 
^       taioing  the  details  of  a  new  case  of  the  affection  published  by 

Dr.  Olsfaaasen,  of  Halle,  in  March,  1864 ;  and  following  this  ap- 
pendix we  have  the  description  by  Dr.  Barnes  of  a  small  fibroid 
tumour  which  had  been  expelled  by  the  uterus  spontaneotisly. 

X.  Case  of  Cauliflower  Excrescence  of  the  Uterus,  By  E. 
F.  FussKLL,  M.B. — ^The  tumour  was  removed  by  means  of  Dr. 
Braxton  Hicks'  ecraseur,  and  is  delineated  in  a  lithograph. 

XI.  On  the  Application  of  Extreme  Cold  as  an  Anodyne  in 
the  Pain  attendant  on  Parturition,  By  J.  M.  Granville, 
L.B.C.P. — The  cold  must  be  extreme  and  persistent,  and  must 
be  applied  to  the  seat  of  pain,  which  is  supposed  to  be  neuralgic. 
The  author  uses  a  flat  tin  box  filled  with  a  freezing  mixture. 

XII.  On  a  New  Mode  of  Treating  Cases  of  Vesico^Vaginal 
Fistula.  By  A.  Meadows,  M.D. — ^The  author  suggests  (and  by 
the  relation  of  cases  justifies  his  suggestions)  that  in  all  opera- 
tions whatever  of  this  kind,  the  old  custom  of  keeping  the  patient 
in  bed  or  in  the  recumbent  position  afterwards  is  quite  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient 
should  be  allowed  the  same  day  to  go  about  her  ordinary  duties. 

XIII.  A  Case  of  Hydro^Encephalocele,  By  A.  Harris,  M.D. 
— In  this  case  the  sac  ^as  punctured  and  fluid  removed.  The 
child  wasted,  but  lived  from  the  26th  of  July  to  the  15th  of 
November. 

XIV.  Case  of  Destructive  Inflammation  of  the  Hip^Joint  in 
a  Puerperal  Woman.     By  T.  W.  Nunn,  F.R.C.S.— This  case 
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apparently  qnite  independent  of  uterine  phlebitis,  pnnilent 
infeotion,  or  of  puerperal  fever  ae  ordinarily  manifested.  The 
patient  died  on  the  forty-eighth  day  after  delivery.  Mr.  Nann 
appends  an  illustrative  case  described  to  him  by  Dr.  Fenwick, 
and  concludes  with  the  following  question  regarding  the  affec- 
tion :  **  Would  not  the  intense  pain,  swelling,  and  high  pulse,  with 
symptoms  of  exhaustion,  without  waiting  for  fluctuation  and 
other  positive  symptoms  of  suppuration,  constitute  sufficient 
justification  of  a  deep  incision  even  into  such  a  joint  as  that  of 
the  hip  ?" 

After  Dr.  Hall  Davis'  description  of  a  new  craniotomy  forceps, 
and  Dr.  Meadows'  description  of  a  new  form  of  bandage  to  be 
used  after  labour,  follows,  as  paper  No.  XV.,  Dr.  Aveling's  com- 
munication On  Immediate  Transfusion. — The  author  points  out 
the  history  of  the  operation,  and  of  the  various  instruments  used 
in  e£fecting  it,  and  describes  a  simple  apparatus  with  which  he 
hAs  made  several  successful  experiments  (in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  B.  Cartledge)  on  horses,  though  he  has  never  tried  it  on  the 
human  subject.  This  "consists  of  two  small  silver  tubes  to 
enter  the  vessels,  and  of  an  india-rubber  pipe  by  which  they  are 
united,  and  which  has  in  its  centre  an  elastic  receptacle  holding 
about  two  drachms.  It  is  without  valves,  and  is  simply  a  con- 
tinuous pipe  with  an  expanded  portion  in  its  middle.  By  its  means 
the  vessels  are,  as  it  were,  extended  from  one  to  the  other,  and  a 
smpplementary  heart  is  added  to  regulate  the  circulation."  An 
illustration  shows  well  the  mode  of  using  the  apparatus,  described 
as  effective,  simple,  portable,  and  inexpensive;  and  the  opera- 
tion by  its  means  is  characterized  as  safe,  easy,  uninterrupted, 
and  a  clever  imitation  of  nature. 

Communication  No.  XVI.  is  also  a  description  of  an  Apparatus 
for  the  Performance  of  Transfusion^  by  Ghaily  Hewitt,  M.D. — 
This  consists  of  a  glass  syringe,  into  which  the  blood  is  directly 
received  firom  the  person  who  supplies  it,  and  from  which  it  is 
expelled  into  the  recipient  vein  by  means  of  a  curved  canula. 

XVII.  Practiced  Remarks  upon  the  Treatment  of  Placenta 
Pravia,  with  illustrative  Cases,  By  R.  Greenhalgh,  M.D. — 
This  is  a  lengthy  paper,  and  contains  the  details  of  27  original  cases. 
Moreover,  it  is  illustrated  by  several  elaborate  tables  of  statistics 
connected  with  the  subject,  which  are  far  too  complicated  for  us 
to  give  any  intelligible  summary  of  in  this  place.  Dr.  Greenhalgh 
draws  the  following  conclusions  : 

'*  That  in  any  given  case  of  h»morrhage  due  to  placenta  pmvia, 
oooumng  after  seven  and  a>half  months  ^  utero-gestation,  when  the 
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diild  is  ▼iaUe,  it  is  eKpadisnt,  both  for  the  safety  of  the  mother  and 
dnld,  to  expedite  labonr — onlen  the  oouditioii  of  the  pstieDt,  from 
frrhjwiBtion,  besnoh  as  to  prednde  this  step — and  if  so,  thea  as  soon  as 
poarible  after  she  has  reooyered  from  the  shook  hy  eyerj  means  in  oar 
pover;  that  in  so  doing  we  should  arouse  the  nteras  to  vigorous  action ; 
and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  take  due  precaution  to  arrest  all 
external  flow  of  blood  from  the  TSginay  we  should,  on  the  other,  adopt 
such  means  as  wiQ  efTectuall j  prevent  any  accumulation  of  blood  in 
^  cavity  of  the  uterus,  at  the  same  time  that  we  endeavour  to  effect 
a  gradual  dilatation  of  the  parts.  These  ends  are  to  be  attained  hj 
means  of  a  vaginal  plug,  an  elastic  abdominal  bandage,  and  ei^t  of 
lye^  with  the  occasional  additional  aid  of  stimulating  enemata 
Mctaona  over  the  abdomen,  and  every  now  and  then  rupture  of  the 
membganes ;  turning  only  being  had  reoourse  to  in  cases  of  presenta- 
tions  of  the  upper  extremities  j  the  forceps  where,  from  inefficioit 
action  of  the  uterus^  or  slight  mechanical  impediments^  arrest  takes 
place  in  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the  pelvis  ;  and  craniotomy 
in  more  serious  cases  of  disparagement  in  size  between  the  presenting 
part  and  pelvis."  (p.  175.) 

XVni.  Fibrous  Tumour  of  the  Cervix  Uteri.  By  G.  C.  P, 
MuRRAir,  M.D. — ^The  author  observes,  that  enucleation  might 
have  been  performed  had  it  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  of  the  tamour,  and  how  easily  separated  it  was  from  its 
sides.  A  lithographic  illustration  accompanies  the  description  of 
the  case. 

XIX.  Ca>9e  of  Casarean  Section.  Taken  from  the  posthumous 
papers  of  the  late  T.  E.  Bryant,  Esq. — This  case  occurred  in 
1857^  and  is  communicated  by  T.  Bryant,  Esq.  The  patient 
died ;  the  child  lived  nearly  a  month.  Aiter  death,  the  pelvis 
of  the  patient  was  found  to  measure  from  pubes  to  sacrum 
2^  inches ;  from  ileum  to  ileum  4^  inches ;  and  the  depth  of  the 
pubes  was  If  inch. 

Following  the  above  paper  is  a  description,  by  Dr.  Eastlake,  of 
an  "  Obstetric  Binder,"  intended  to  supersede  those  which  lace  up 
like  stays. 

XX.  Description  of  a  Deformity  of  Arms  and  Hands.  By  Dr. 
J.  Shortt. — ^The  subject  was  a  young  man,  aged  twenty,  a  native 
of  Soathem  India.  Every  part,  bones  and  tissues,  of  the  fore-arm 
and  wrists  on  both  sides  were  absent,  and  the  thumb  and  little 
finger  of  the  hands  are  also  wanting.  The  man  is  otherwise  well 
made. 

XXL  Missed  Labour.  By  A.  W.  Williams,  M.D.  — The 
author  relates  three  cases  so  described  which  occurred  in  his  own 
practice^ 
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XXII.  Post-mortem  Examination  of  a  Woman  at  the  fiiU 
Period  of  Gestation,  and  in  the  First  Stage  of  Natural  Labour. 
Death  by  accidental  Hcemorrhage,  chiefly  internally.  By  F.  J. 
Gant,  F.R.C.S. 

XXIII.  Distension  of  Ureters,  Pelvis,  Kidney,  dc,  in  an 
Infant.  By  H.  Gervis,  M.D. — The  child  was  only  five  weeks 
old.  No  cause  of  obstraction  was  found.  A  plate  of  the  diseased 
organs  is  given. 

XXIV.  Double  Monstrosity.    By  F.  F.  Jay,  Esq. 

XXV.  A  simple  Instrument  for  Vaginal  Injections.  By  A. 
Basch,  M.D. — This  apparatus  is  merely  an  ingenious  application 
of  the  syphon. 

XXVI.  On  the  Management  qf  the  Third  Stage  of  Labour. 
By  Dr.  Eastlake. — The  author  reviews  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  He  expresses  an  opinion  that  it  is  necessary,  during 
the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  to  lay  the  hand  firmly  on  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus,  and  thus  to  help  its  contraction,  traction  on  the 
funis  being  for  the  most  part  uncalled  for :  points  which  Dr. 
Eastlake  considers  as  not  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  As  regards 
retention  of  the  placenta,  owing  to  morbid  adhesions,  the  author 
thinks  this  condition  of  things  may  be  diagnosed  by  the  stetho- 
scope, and  describes  a  modification  of  the  uterine  souffle  contin* 
gent  upon  the  death  of  the  foetus,  a  muffled  sawing  noise  re- 
placing the  gentle  blowing  natural  murmur ;  but  he  is  unable  to 
say  how  soon  this  change  occurs.  After  insisting  on  the  inad- 
visability  of  giving  ergot  in  cases  of  retained  placenta,  until  we 
know  that  no  morbid  adhesions  or  irregular  contractions  exist,  and 
the  desirability  of  giving  chloroform  in  case  of  spasm  of  the  os 
uteri  when  the  placenta  has  become  encysted,  he  alludes  to  the 
possibility  of  the  presence  of  a  supplementary  after-birth,  the  pre- 
sence of  which,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  true  placenta,  tends  to 
give  rise  to  secondary  heemorrhage. 

XXVII.  Case  of  complete  Extirpation  of  the  Uterus  and 
Ovaries  with  large  Fibrous  Tumours.  By  I.  B.  Brown,  F.R.C.S. 
— The  patient  died  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  after  an 
attack  of  vomiting  and  collapse.  On  post-mortem  examination,  a 
large  mass  of  coagulated  blood  was  found  in  the  left  iliac  fossa, 
which  had  escaped  from  the  left  broad  ligament,  from  which  the 
ligature  had  slipped  during  the  operation.  The  organs  of  the 
body  presented  nothing  uncommon.  The  operator  observes,  that 
had  he  to  repeat  the  operation,  "he  should  either  divide  the 
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broad  ligaments  with  the  actual  cautery,  or  apply  a  double  liga- 
ture by  piercing  the  ligament,  and  thus  render  it  impossible  to 
slip."    A  plate  of  the  removed  parts  is  furnished. 

XXVIII.  On  Puerperal  Embolism.  By  W.  F.  Wade,  M.D.— 
The  author,  after  reviewing  the  views  on  embolism  set  forth  by 
Viichow,  details  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  twenty-four,  who,  some 
days  after  delivery,  became  affected  with  dyspnoea  and  a  sense  of 
impending  death.  The  left  thigh  and  leg  were  swollen  and  white. 
After  examination  physical  and  general  a  clot  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  diagnosed.  The  patient  died  after  liugering  ten 
days  in  the  same  condition.  After  death,  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  found  occupied,  from  its  commencement  to  the  third  or 
fourth  division,  by  a  very  dense,  firm,  whitish  clot,  similar  to  that 
which  lines  an  old  aneurysmal  sac.  This  was  adherent  to  the 
artery  all  round,  and  when  peeled  off  left  the  lining  membrane 
pale  and,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  healthy.  The  coagulum 
was  perforated  by  a  small,  irregular,  tortuous  channel.  Isolated 
patches  of  pneumonia  existed,  and  both  iliac  veins  were  inflamed, 
and  contained  clots. 

XXIX.  An  Inquiry  into  the  best  mx>de  of  Delivering  the  Foetal 
Head  after  Perforation.  By  J.  Braxton  Hicks,  F.R.S. — This 
important  paper  is  one  of  considerable  length,  and  is  illustrated 
by  several  cases,  and  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon 
fourteen  full-term  children,  undertaken  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  of  reduction  of  the  diameter  of  the  foetal  head 
under  varying  degrees  of  perforation,  evacuation,  and  breaking  up 
of  the  calvariam,  the  diameters  which  oppose  under  the  different 
presentations  being  compared.  The  author  seeks  "  to  develop 
some  new  points  which  will  serve  to  improve  our  practice, 
and  which  will  place  the  operation  upon  a  more  satisfactory 
basis.*'    He  observes: 

"  The  question  itself  may  be  put  more  practically  before  us  thus — 
In  a  given  case  of  severe  distortion  of  the  pelvis,  is  it  neceasaiy  to 
perform  Caesareau  operation?  This  can  only  be  answered  by  first 
disposing  of  the  question — What  is  the  smallest  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  through  which  the  head  can  be  brought  by  any 
means  in  our  power  I  Upon  this  a  third  then  arises — What  is  the 
mode  of  redadng  the  measurements  of  the  foetal  head,  and  of  altering 
the  relations  of  the  now  altered  diameters,  so  as  to  produce  the  least 
obstruction  T  (p.  264.) 

The  above  analysis,  which  we  have  made  of  the  various  con- 
tributions to  this  volume  of  Transactions^  will  show  that  the 
FeUows  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  well  maintain  the  scientific 
and  workmanlike  character  of  their  labours. 
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RfeviEW  V. 

OutUnea  of  the  Chief  Camp  Diseases  of  ihe  United  States  Army 
as  observed  during  the  Present  War.  A  Practical  ContrUm' 
tion  to  Military  Science.  By  Joseph  Jamiebon  Woodwaed, 
M.D.,  Assistant^tirgeoii,  U.S.A.,  Sco.—PhHadelphiay  1868. 
pp.  364. 

Great  wars  may  be  oonsidered  as  great  experimeDts  both  in 
relation  to  man  and  his  surroundings ;  on  the  one  hand  testing 
what  he  is  capable  of  doing  and  enduring ;  on  the  other  hand 
testing  the  climatic  influences  to  which  he  is  more  unguardedly 
exposed  than  during  the  piping  times  of  peace.  If  this  be  true 
of  war  generally^  it  is  emphatically  true  of  the  civil  war  now  carried 
on  during  four  years  in  America,  and  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  Never  in  the  Old  World  were  there  larger  armies  in 
the  field ;  never  before  were  armies  so  rapidly  formed,  we  might 
say  extemporized ;  and  hardly  ever  has  the  scene  of  action  been 
more  extended  and  varied. 

The  history  of  this  war  (which  we  now  trust  is  brought  nearly 
to  a  conclusion)  will  be  interesting  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  proportionally  instructing;  its  elements  of 
interest  are  so  many,  and  its  circumstances  so  peculiar.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  even  fromi  its  beginning  the  Federal  govern- 
ment have  been  collecting  materials  for  it :  let  us  hope  that  an 
historian  will  be  found  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  capable  of 
doing  it  justice. 

The  work  before  us,  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  United  States 
army,  engaged,  as  he  informs  us  in  its  preface,  *'  for  many  years 
in  preparing  for  the  Medical  Department  '  the  Medical  History 
of  the  Rebellion,' "  is,  as  regards  that  history,  very  promising 
both  as  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  expected,  and  as  a  practical 
contribution  to  military  medicine. 

Dr.  Woodward  has  judiciously  confined  himself  to  the  chief 
camp  diseases  which  have  prevailed  during  the  early  period  of  the 
struggle,  and  which,  indeed,  are  the  chidt  diseases  of  armies  in 
the  field,  whenever  engaged  in  active  service  and  in  a  protracted 
campaign,  namely,  fever  and  bowel  complaints,  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery :  these,  at  least,  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  fatal. 

What  strongly  marked  their  character,  comparing  these  dis- 
eases with  those  occurring  in  civil  life,  was  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  either  a  malarious  or  a  scorbutic  taint^  or  a  blending  of 
the  two,  associated  more  or  less  with  an  adynamic  condition. 
These  pecuUarities,  we  may  remark,  are  no  more  than  might  be 
expected,  and  are  well  explained  by  the  author  by  reference  to 
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efimate  and  to  fhe  Tarionff  noxious  inflnenoes  to  which  troops  in 
the  field  are  exposed,  espeoially  new  levies,  sach  as  those  of 
wiiieh  the  vast  armies  were  formed  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
when,  firom  a  force  hardly  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  it 
viB  augmented  on  a  sudden  to  seyered  hundred  thousands. 

Further,  as  might  be  expected,  according  to  all  experience,  the 
fttality  of  the  prevailing  diseases  was  proportionally  much  greater 
than  in  the  regular  army  when  not  actively  engaged.  In  the 
early  period  of  the  war^— viz.,  up  to  the  80th  June,  1862,  it  appears 
that  the  general  rote  of  deaths  was  double  that  of  the  old  standing 
army  during  the  eighteen  previous  years  of  peace.  We  shall 
be  much  surprised  if,  when  the  entire  history  of  the  war  is 
gifeo,  the  rate  is  not  found  to  be  considerably  greater ;  for  it  is 
a  rule,  that  the  longer  a  war  lasts,  or  a  campaign  is  protracted 
wHb  energy,  the  larger  is  the  proportional  sickness,  and  the 
greater  the  proportional  mortality,  the  wear  and  waste  of  an 
anny  being,  as  in  an  inanimate  machine,  very  much  in  the  ratio 
of  expenditure  of  strength. 

Amongst  the  diseases  which  have  been  little  prevalent  in  the 

United  States  armies,  there  have  been  two  from  which  our  troops 

have  always  suffered  much,  and  greatly  to  their  discredit,  syphilis 

and  delirium  tremens.    The  proportion  of  the  former,  including 

aU  venereal  complaints,  is  returned  as  very  small,  only  28,779,  of 

a  mean  annual  strength  of  281,177;    and  that  of  the  latter, 

including    all   affections  arising  from  the   abuse  of   alcoholic 

liquors,   was   so  inconsiderable    as  to  be   dismissed  with  the 

geneial  remark  that  they  were  comparatively  rare,  and  "presented 

no  peculiarities  in  their  phenomena."    Malingering,  however,  we 

learn,  was   more  than   commonly  frequent,  attributable  to  the 

high  bounties  offered  to  recruits,  the  facility  of  re-enlisting 

without  much  risk  of  detection,  and  the  inexperience,  at  least, 

in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  of  the  medical  officers  in  detecting 

imposition. 

Of  the  localities,  the  great  fields  of  action,  three  are  specially 
distinguished  by  the  author, — ^these,  the  Atlantic  border,  the 
oentrtd  region,  and  the  Pacific  border,  each  of  which  is  marked  by 
peculiarities  as  to  the  diseases  occurring  in  them.  Of  the  three, 
Ihe  Pacific  border  has  proved  the  most  healthy,  least  productive 
of  malaria;  ihe  central  region  most  unhealthy,  most  malarious; 
the  Atlantic  border  less  than  the  central  region,  but  more  than 
the  Pacific.  On  this  subject,  the  peculiarities  of  climate  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  diseases  most 
prevalent  referable  to  climate,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  a 
former  number  of  our  periodical,  that  of  April  1858,  in  which  is 
reviewed  "  The  Statistical  Beports  of  the  Sickness  and  Mortalitv 
of  the  United  States  Army,  embracing  a  period  of  sixteen  years. ' 
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The  chapter,  the  second  of  the  volame,  in  which  Dr.  Wood- 
ward treats  of  the  conditions  determining  the  character  of  camp 
diseases,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  army  surgeon.  Besides 
the  two  inflaences  already  mentioned,  malaria  and  a  scorbutic 
taint,  he  very  properly  insists  on  a  third,  that  which  arises  from 
overcrowding,  which  he  designates  emphatically  "  crowd-poison- 
ing,'' and  to  which,  as  their  chief  cause,  he  traces  fevers  of  the 
typhoid  kind. 

On  malaria  he  offers  many  remarks,  most  of  them  judicious, 
though  there  is  little  in  them  that  is  original.  Like  the  best 
writers  on  the  subject,  he  admits  that  it  is  only  known  by  its 
effects — i.e.  (and  he  so  defines  it),  as  "  the  unknown  cause  of  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  disease ;"  and  yet  he  assigns  marsh  miasma 
as  its  synonym,  and  considers  it  productive  of  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  and  various  other  ailments,  especially  gastric  and 
hepatic  disturbances.  This,  its  implied  source,  and  its  inferred 
wide  extension  of  operation,  are  not  in  accordance  with  his 
definition,  and  as  regards  correctness  are  open  to  question.  That 
malaria  may  by  its  action  modify  other  diseases,  even  to  the  extent, 
as  he  believes,  of  creating  a  malarial  cachexia,  we  are  willing  to 
admit.  It  is  in  the  complications  it  may  induce,  which  should 
be  marked  by  periodicity,  that,  practically  viewed,  the  subject  of 
malaria  is  of  the  first  importance ;  and  never  probably  before  has 
its  influence  in  affecting  other  diseases  been  more  strikingly 
shown  than  in  the  United  States  armies,  as  described  by  the 
author. 

To  crowd-poisoning  (a  happily  selected  term,  as  we  are  still 
ignorant  of  that  which  may  be  called  its  vera  causa,  that  by 
which  it  operates)  he  assigns  not  only  the  adynamic  character  of 
diseases,  not  only  typhoid  fever  and  typhus,  but  also  oriental 
plague.  That  the  former  may  owe  their  origin  to  it,  there  is  no 
want  of  proof;  but  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  oriental  plague. 
As  to  its  genesis,  and  that  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera,  there  is  much 
mystery ;  and  we  fear  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  knowledge 
is  extremely  defective,  confined  rather  to  what  is  negative  than 
positive.  Fortunately,  during,  this  great  civil  war  the  armies  in 
the  field  have  been  exempt  not  only  from  the  plague  (indeed, 
that  disease  has  never  appeared  in  America),  but  also  firom  the 
other  two  formidable  epidemics,  although  one  of  them,  yellow 
fever,  we  are  informed,  was  relied  on  by  the  Confederates  as  an 
efScient  ally  in  the  Southern  States  when  they  began  their  great 
struggle  for  independence.  Even  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  we 
are  assured,  were  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  United  States  army 
prior  to  the  present  war.  Previously  about  5  cases  per  1000 
of  mean  strength  were  their  proportion ;  that  has  increased 
to  bl,  as  many  as  22,801  cases  having  been  reported  during  the 
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year  ending  June  SOth^  1862,  in  an  annual  mean  strength  of 
281,177  men.     These  cases  were  rarely  simple   and  uncom- 
plicated, such  as  occur  in  civil  life,  but,  according  to  the  state- 
ment already  made,  were  variously  modified,  and  exhibited  phe- 
nomena of  a  malarial  or  scorbutic  kind,  or  of  both,  and  in  some 
instances  to  such  a  degree,  as,  in  Dr.  Woodward's  opinion,  to 
justify  the  recognition  of  "  a  mixed  type  of  disease,  deserving 
even  a  new  name."     Their  origin  was  due,  besides  overcrowd- 
ing, to  its  common  concomitants,  very  imperfect  ventilation  and  a 
sad  neglect  of  cleanliness ;  and  in  proof  we  are  assured — though 
the  assurance  is  hardly  needed — ^that  fevers  of  the  type  adverted 
to  were  most  rife  where  these  unsanitary  conditions  were  most 
conspicuous,  whether  in  tents  or  barracks.      Fortunate  were 
those  men,  we  are  told,  who  in  winter,  in  the  latter,  **  got  between 
two  and  three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air-space."     Speaking  of  the 
condition  of  the  men :   he  says,  ''  How  often,  especially  in  the 
winter  time,  are  they  unwashed,  their  clothes  filthy,  their  bodies 
fall  of  vermin,  and  heaps  of  garbage  piled  about  the  camp  and 
its  neighbourhood."    We  must  refer  to  his  pages  for  details  on 
this  repulsive  subject     Little  can  those  who  think  of  the  pomp 
and  glitter  of  "  glorious  war  "  realize  the  scenes  which  are  more 
truly  characteristic  of  it.    We  must  refer,  too,  to  our  author 
for  the   measures   which  were  taken   to  mitigate    the  evils-— 
noticing  only  one  or  two  of  them.     One  was  the  extemporizing 
a  tent  of  the  soldiers'  ponchos  (square  pieces  of  oil-cloth,  with  a 
sht  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  head  can  be  thrust,  thus 
serving  as  a  mantle) ;  of  these,  two,  properly  put  together,  formed 
a  skeleton  tent  for  the  men  to  whom  they  belonged.      Another 
^as  the  "  Califomian  furnace" — a  simple  contrivance,  for  warming 
a  tent  or  a  row  of  tents,  and,  whilst  warming,  drying  the  ground. 
It  is  described  as  a  pit  made  outside  for  a  wood  fire,  with  a  trench 
covered  with  sheet  iron  on  flat  stones,  passing  under  and  ter- 
minating in  a  chimney  beyond  the  last  tent.     It  is  stated  that  this 
cheap  and  simple  arrangement  has  been  found  adequate  to  warm, 
imparting  an  agreeable  temperature,  and  that  readily  maintained, 
to  even  three  or  four  hospital  tents  placed  in  a  row. 

Dr.  Woodward,  holding  that  crowd-poison  is  adequate  to 
account  for  fevers  of  a  typhoid  type,  considers  it  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  they  are  propagated  by  contagion 
or  not.  The  idea  of  their  being  contagious  is  abandoned,  he 
says,  by  the  leading  practitioners  in  America ;  and  he  adds  that 
no  facts  have  come  to  his  knowledge  during  the  war  "  to  justify 
a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  their  contagion." 

Relating  to  scurvy,  and  more  especially  its  taint,  many  inter- 
esting particulars  are  related.  Dr.  Woodward,  whilst  he  claims 
for  the  United  States  armies  a  greater  exemption  from  the  disease 
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than  in  armies  generaUy,  awing  to  the  means  taken  to  pfevent 
ity  admits  its  presence,  especially  amongst  the  troops  servmg  in 
the  eastern  districts.  In  the  simplest  oases,  he  describes  tbe 
8]rmptoms  as  those  of  "  great  general  debility,  with  a  deficient 
or  morbid  appetite,  impaired  digestion,  disinclination  to  ezerti<uiy 
and  intellectual  torpor  and  apathy,  occurring  in  patients  appa- 
rently free  from  organic  disease."  Large  numbers  of  men,  he 
states,  have  been  discharged  the  service,  and,  as  he  thinks,  im- 
properly, on  surgeons'  certificates  of  disability,  who,  had  they 
been  properly  treated,  might  have  been  rendered  efficient.  The 
diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  well  described  by  him* 
fresh  vegetables,  he  maintains,  are,  as  is  now  generally  admitted, 
the  requisites  for  its  cure,  and  not  firesh  meat, — cases  of  it  indeed 
having  occurred  amongst  troops  on  fresh-meat  rations.  As  to 
the  pathology  of  the  malady,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  it 
has  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  that  the  potash-theory — ^the  view 
that  a  deficiency  of  this  alkali  in  the  blood  is  its  cause — is  not 
tenable,  nor  the  cure  of  the  disease  practicable  by  the  adminis- 
tration merely  of  alkaline  salts. 

A  large  space  in  the  volume  is  given  up  to  camp  fevers  and 
to  chronic  malarial  poisoning.  Of  the  former,  typho^malarial  fever 
has  been  by  far  the  most  predominant.  From  a  table  which  he 
has  drawn  up,  formed  from  the  army  returns  of  sick,  it  appears 
that  during  the  year  ending  June  dOth,  1862,  the  ratio  of  fever 
cases  per  1000  of  mean  strength  was,  for  the  Atlantic  border 
23*899,  for  the  central  region  31*994,  for  the  Pacific  border 
60-95. 

His  description  of  this  fever  and  of  its  many  varieties,  ae 
modified  by  the  several  morbific  influences,  is  ably  written,  and 
is  deserving  of  careful  perusal.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  our 
entering  into  its  details.  Periodicity  marks  the  malarial  taint ; 
while  the  abdominal  conditions,  those  of  enteric  fever  with  ady- 
namic symptoms  and  mental  and  bodily  prostration  preceding 
and  following  the  attack,  with  hsmorrhagic  tendencies,  &c.,  in- 
dicate the  scorbutic  diathesis. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  the  fever  is  ably  discussed,  and 
is  enriched  by  original  observations,  especially  microscopical, 
made  by  the  author.  He  maintains,  in  opposition  to  preceding 
pathologists,  that  the  peculiar  morbid  state  of  the  intestinal 
follicles,  as  witnessed  in  fatal  cases  of  typho-malarial  fever,  is 
not  owing  to  a  peculiar  exudation,  but  to  cell-multiplication. 

Though  about  one^third  of  the  total  deaths  have  been  owing 
to  this  fever,  its  proportional  mortality,  it  would  appear,  has 
been  leas  than  that  of  camp  fevers  of  European  armies.  It  has 
varied  in  the  different  regions :  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  is  stated 
as  7*19  per  thousand  cases;  in  the  great  central  basin  between 
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fbe  Appalaehian  and  Bocky  Moantaans,  as  10*16 ;  and  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  as  low  as  4'62. 

The  treatment  described  as  most  sucoessfal  has  been  that  of 
a  mild  kind,  varied  according  to  the  complications,  with  great 
attention  to  diet  and  nursing.  The  most  active  medicines  used 
hare  been  quinine  and  arsenic,  to  the  exclusion  of  bloodlettaag 
and  the  employment  of  mercnrials  and  antimonials,  which  he 
considers  as  altogether  contra-indicated,  as  too  debilitating,  and 
this  not  only  in  fever  cases,  bat  in  all  the  other  diseases  to  which 
the  soldier  in  the  field  is  liable — an  opinion  that  seems  to  be 
generally  acted  on  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  United  States 
aony,  and,  considering  how  the  lancet  and  these  medicines  have 
been  abased,  especially  calomel,  we  are  disposed  to  think  with 
-propriety. 

Where  treating  of  fever^diet,  he  very  properly  points  ont  that 
in  all  the -forms  of  beef- tea  and  beef-essence  there  are  present 
merely  the  coUaginous  elements  of  the  meat  derived  firom  the 
connecting  tissue  holding  the  muscular  fibres  together,  and  the 
extractives  and  salines  of  the  muscular  juices,  but  none  of  the 
aubstanoe  of  the  muscular  fibres  themselves— mnsculine  not  being 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  consequently  are  feebly  nutritive. 
Liebig's  well-known  tea,  as  most  supporting  firom  its  composition, 
and  as  also  tonic  firom  the  acid  with  which  it  is  prepared,  is  the 
kind  he  most  recommends ;  but  even  this,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  is  feeble,  a  thousand  grains  of  it  yielding  on  evaporation, 
on  an  average,  only  about  fifty  grains  of  dry  residue.  Baw  beef, 
made  into  little  pellets  of  five  or  ten  grains,  after  having  been 
finely  grated,  has  had  a  trial  in  the  nourishment  of  fever  cases, 
bat  not  yet  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  of  any  decisive  con- 
clusion as  to  its  efficacy.  There  is  an  observation  which  he 
makes  on  the  subject  of  sick-diet^  which  we  give  on  account  of  its 
justness— viz.,  that  hitherto  the  diet  most  appropriate  during  the 
febrile  stage  has  been  less  considered  than  that  during  the  stage 
of  convalescence.  We  will  add  another,  conceived  by  him  in  the 
same  spirit,  that  the  medical  officer  '^  is  too  often  more  intent  on 
regulating  the  administration  of  medicines  than  in  attending  to 
the  nice  adaptation  of  the  dietetic  measures  to  individual  cases." 

The  manner  in  which  he  suggests  the  use  of  ice  when  the 
object  is  to  cool  the  heated  head  is  deserving  of  being  better 
known  ;  it  is  by  including  small  lumps  of  ice  in  a  bladder,  with 
at  least  an  equal  bulk  of  lard,  whichlrenders  the  melting  of  the  ice 
slower,  and  insures  a  more  moderate  reduction  of  temperature 
than  by  the  means  usually  employed  in  this  cooling  application. 

•Of  the  medicines  of  which  he  takes  particular  notice,  there  are 
two  which  we  do  not  think  it  right  to  pass  over;  these  are 
araeuG,  the  solid  arseniouaaoid,  and  chlorate  of  potassa.     Of  the 
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latter,  whilst  rejecting  the  idea  that  it  supplies  oxygen  to  the  blood, 
he  speaks  as  being  valuable,  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains  in  solution  every  two  hours,  as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic, 
especially  in  cases  "  of  deficient  secretion  and  heat  of  skin,  of  the 
second  and  third  week,"  and  where  "  the  cerebral  phenomena  are 
marked/'  Relative  to  the  use  of  arsenic,  he  informs  us  that 
Surgeon  Cox  has  contributed  a  paper  on  it,  which  will  be  given  in 
full  in  the  medical  history  of  the  war,  and  in  which  he  claims  for 
this  mineral  a  special  efiect  in  arresting  intestinal  follicular  dis- 
order. He  prescribes  it  in  the  form  of  pill,  three  grains  of  the 
arsenious  acid  combined  with  three  of  opium,  divided  into  thirty- 
two  pills,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  always 
after  eating. 

Of  intermittent  fevers,  including  congestive  or  pernicious  in* 
termittent  and  chronic  malaria-poisoning,  he  treats  but  briefly. 
The  proportional  prevalency  of  these  diseases  as  regards  regions 
has  been  much  the  same  as  that  of  typho-malarial  fever.  .Of  the 
72,810  cases  returned  to  the  Surgeon-General's  office  during  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1862,  40,375  cases  and  32  deaths  were 
given  in  as  quotidian,  26,750  cases  and  33  deaths  as  tertian, 
3451  cases  .and  4  deaths  as  quartan,  and  2234  cases  and  351 
deaths  as  congestive.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrative  of 
the  manner  in  which  diseases  are  intensified  in  war,  that,  com- 
paring the  mortality  from  intermittent  fever  during  the  first  year 
of  this  war  and  the  preceding  eighteen  years  of  peace,  the  deaths 
have  increased  proportionally  in  a  triplicate  ratio. 

Dr.  Woodward  comments  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  quinine 
dissolved  in  whisky,  employed  as  a  prophylactic,  and  we  think 
judiciously.  Whilst  he  admits  that  lliere  are  occasions  when  it 
may  be  given  with  advantage,  such  as  under  fatigue  in  a  malarious 
country,  he  deprecates  the  giving  it  as  a  daily  ration  in  the  in- 
stance "  of  healthy  troops,  well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  not  un- 
reasonably exposed,"  and  where  coffee  is  liberally  supplied,  as  in 
the  United  States  army.  He  urges  ''that  it  predisposes  to 
habits  of  intemperance,  and  that  it  diminishes  rather  than  in* 
creases  the  daily  consumption  of  food,  upon  which,  of  course, 
the  soldier  must  chiefly  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  his  energies." 
The  most  severe  and  dangerous  form  of  ague,  that  of  the  con- 
gestive kind,  is  stated  to  be  almost  unknown  in  the  northern  and 
middle  States.  In  very  many  of  its  symptoms  it  closely  resembles 
Asiatic  cholera,  so  much  so  that  in  its  first  paroxysm  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  that  disease.  It  differs,  however,  essentially  in 
its  intermittent  character,  in  the  nature  of  the  ejecta,  and  in  the 
circumstance  that  its  first  attack  rarely  proves  fatal.  Of  its 
varieties,  the  most  remarkable  was  that  witnessed  by  the  author 
at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  in  which,  during  the  first  or  second 
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paroxysm,  petechial  blotches  made  their  appearance  over  the 
body.  If  not  rapidly  fatal,  the  disease  ran  its  course  as  severe 
typho-^malarial  fever  with  variable  results.  This  variety  Dr. 
Woodward  is  inclined  to  consider  identical  with  pernicious  remit- 
tent fever.  The  administration  of  large  doses  of  quinine  was 
found,  of  all  the  means  employed,  least  unsuccessful.  For  the 
general  treatment  of  the  disease,  as  the  indications  vary,  he 
remarks,  so  must  the  remedial  means.  Stimulants  during  the 
stage  of  collapse  were  required — sulphate  of  quinine  during  the 
intermission^  for  instance,  as  stated  by  the  author,  two  grains 
every  second  hour,  combined  with  half  a  grain  of  opium  and  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  capsicum.  For  the  minuties  of  the  treat- 
ment we  mnst  refer  to  the  volume. 

As  a  novelty  in  practice,  at  least  to  us,  we  may  mention  one 
of  the  modes  which  the  author  describes  of  raising  a  blister, 
when  indicated,  at  the  epigastrium,  for  the  relief  of  irritability 
of  stomach.  The  method  is  by  laying  on  the  part  a  wet  cloth, 
and  on  it  for  a  few  seconds  a  piece  of  metal,  such  as  a  pound 
weight,  heated  by  immersion  in  boiling  water.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  cuticle  thus  raised,  half  a  grain  of  morphia 
mbbed  up  with  a  little  sugar  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  raw 
surface. 

In  the  fatal  cases,  we  are  informed  that  there  were  no  constant 
post-mortem  appearances  of  a  characteristic  kind.  Vascular  con- 
gestion of  the  viscera  was  a  frequent  but  not  invariable  occurrence  ; 
and  a  softening  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen  was  generally  ob- 
served, as  in  other  instances  of  fatal  malarial  disease. 

The  account  which  Dr.  Woodward  gives  of  "  chronic  malarial 
poisoning"  reminds  us  of  Beri-beri,  that  obscure,  anomalous, 
and  often  fatal  disease,  which  at  different  times  has  occurred 
amongst  our  troops  in  Ceylon  and  the  West  Indies.  The  ad- 
vanced stage,  of  both  is  marked  by  anaemia,  accompanied  with 
dropsical  effusion ;  and  of  both  the  exciting  causes  appear  to 
be  much  the  same,  malaria,  impoverished  diet,  and  other  noxious 
influences  of  camp  life.  Removal  out  of  the  way  of  these  in- 
fluences is  described  as  being  most  conducive  to  recovery ;  and 
when  that  is  impracticable,  the  adoption  of  hygienic  measures, 
such  as  are  available  in  the  field,  and  appropriate  medication, 
chiefly  by  quinine  and  steel ;  or,  the  former  failing,  substituting 
arsenic  in  the  shape  of  Fowler  s  solution.  When  the  disease  was 
fatal,  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys  were  generally  found  to  be 
enlarged.  Their  peculiar  state  is  minutely  and  well  described  by 
the  author. 

The  subjects  of  the  later  chapters  of  the  volume — ^viz.,  jaundice, 
diarrhcea,  dysentery,  chronic  diarrhoea,  camp  measles,  catarrh, 
pneumonia,  and  Icistly,  pseudo-rheumatic   fldOTections,   we  must 
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pass  over  unnoticed,  or  notice  very  briefly,  for,  besides  what  oar 
limits  prohibit,  special  notice  of  them  is  the  less  necessary,  in- 
asmuch as  these  diseases  as  they  occurred  in  the  United  States 
armies  for  most  part  exhibited  but  few  peculiarities. 

Jaundice,  on  which  there  is  a  distinct  chapter,  as  an  epidemic, 
was  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  described  as  most  frequent  daring 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  when  10,929  cases  were  reported,  of 
which  40  proved  fatal.  Dr.  Woodward  very  properly  notices  it 
as  a  symptom  rather  than  as  a  specific  disease,  and  as  most 
prevalent  in  the  regions  where  the  malarial  influences  were  most 
intense ;  and  yet,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  it  was  more 
common  in  winter  and  spring  than  in  summer.  Our  author 
attributes  it  not  to  obstructed,  but  to  suppressed  secretion — a 
pathological  condition  of  the  liver,  needing  further  research. 

Of  the  other  diseases  just  named,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
catarrh  and  pneumonia,  showed  notliing  abnormal ;  as  gene- 
rally, whether  in  India  or  Europe,  the  two  first  were  associated 
with  high  atmospheric  temperature,  and  were  most  prevalent  in 
summer  and  autumn.  The  two  latter,  on  the  contrary,  were 
associated  with  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  were 
mostly  winter  diseases. 

The  cases  of  both  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  were  numerous,  but 
their  mortality  comparatively  small.  Of  acute  and  chronic 
diarrhoea,  and  of  acute  dysentery,  215,214  cases  were  returned 
during  the  year  terminating  June  30,  1862,  of  which  number 
1194  were  reported  fatal.  As  in  the  instance  of  fevers,  these 
diseases  were  of  greater  frequency  in  the  central  region,  and  of 
least  on  tlie  Pacific  border! 

Of  the  causes  of  these  complaints  some  are  well  ascertained ; 
whilst  others,  which  have  been  assigned,  and  in  this  work,  are 
open  to  question,  such  as  hard  water,  firom  the  presence  of  lime 
or  magnesia,  and  malaria.  The  former  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Woodward  as  one  of  the  causes  of  diarrhoea,  and  the  latter  of 
dysentery.  For  our  part,  we  are  disposed  to  view  them  rather  as 
coincidences  than  as  positive  agencies  in  the  production  of  these 
diseases.  When  we  reflect  on  the  very  small  quantity  of  lime 
or  magnesia  held  in  solution  in  hard  water,  we  cannot  agree  with 
our  author  that  they  act  in  the  same  manner  as  saline  cathartics. 
And  as  to  malaria,  it  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  there  is  no 
constant  connexion  between  it,  or  between  fever  of  the  inter^ 
mittent  type  and  dysentery. 

On  the  treatment  of  these  ailments  Dr.  Woodward  makes 
many  good  remarks  ;  and  the  plan  which  he  advocates  seems,  on 
the  whole,  judicious ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  attaches  too 
little  importance  to  opium ;  indeed,  except  for  procuring  sleep, 
he  rather  deprecates  its  use-^to  quote   his   own  words,  "as 
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eiercising  little  or  no  carative  inflaenoe,  and  as  liable,  by  inier- 
fering  with  the  already  impaired  digestion,  to  do  positive  barm." 
This  he  says  when  treating  of  chronic  diarrhoDa,  which,  as  described 
by  him,  seems  to  us  more  deserving  of  the  name  of  chronic 
dysentery ;  indeed,  he  himself  is  in  doubt  whether  the  designation 
is  correct.  His  low  estimation  of  the  virtues  of  opium  in 
dysentery  we  can  only  attribute  to  his  never  having  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  worst  fonn  of  the  disease,  such  as  occurs  within 
the  tropics,  and  is  there  so  fatal ; — a  form  in  which  opium  in 
laz^e  and  repeated  doses  often  acts  heroically,  and  most  so  when 
it  produces  no  hypnotic  effects.  One  remedy  which  he  adverts  to 
is  deserving,  we  think,  of  more  attention  than  it  has  commonly 
received — viz.,  nitrate  of  silver,  administered  in  injections,  from 
five  to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  thrice  daily.  Assistant- 
surgeon  Hartsuff,  his  authority  for  the  practice,  speaks  of  the 
greatest  success  from  its  use.  A  like  remark  is  applicable  to 
Uie  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  given  in  doses  of  from  five  grains  to  a 
scmple,  four  times  daily,  as  used  by  another  medical  officer  of  the 
United  States  army.  Assistant- surgeon  Frask,  who  reports  as 
having  found  it  very  efficacious,  especially  when,  with  the  bowel 
complaint,  there  has  been  nausea  and  other  derangements  of  the 
stomach.  That  portion  of  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the 
histology  and  the  pathological  anatomy  of  these  diseases,  is 
most  original,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author  for  the 
microscopical  researches  which  it  displays.  We  must  refer 
to  the  work  for  details;  a  brief  abskact  would  not  do  him 
justice. 

^'Gamp  measles/'  to  which  a  chapter  is  assigned,  is  a  new 
feature  in  the  medical  history  of  a  campaign.  As  many  as  21,676 
cases  were  returned  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  of  which  551 
were  reported  fatal ;  and  these  cases  were  not  all  that  occurred, 
the  deficiencies,  the  non*reported,  are  mentioned  as  innumerable. 
That  the  disease  became  epidemic  from  infection  there  appears 
to  have  been  satisfactory  proof ;  though,  in  some  instances  in 
which  it  could  not  be  traced  to  contagion,  it  seemed  to  take  its 
origin  de  novo.  There  was,  at  one  time,  a  suspicion  entertained 
that  a  fungus,  which  is  developed  in  wet  straw,  might  be  one  of 
its  causes.  The  notion,  advocated  in  the  first  instance  by  Dr. 
Salisbury,  was,  on  further  inquiry,  and  from  trials  made  with  the 
fdngus,  considered  groundless— *  affording  another  example  of 
erroneous  conclusion  founded  on  a  coincidence. 

In  the  chapter  on  catarrh,  Dr.  Woodward  describes  a  peculiar 
pathological  state  of  lung  which  hitherto  has  very  much  eeoaped 
attention — that  of  collapse,  in  which  the  air-cells  are  deprived  of 
air,  and  are  yet  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  of  being  redistended. 
He  assigns  as  its  cause,  **  a  more  or  less  complete  obstruction  of 
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one  of  the  bronchial  tubes  by  the  thickened  secretions/'^allowing 
of  a  partial  escape  of  air  during  expiration,  none  entering 
during  inspiration ;  the  opposite,  we  may  remark,  of  pneumo- 
thorax. 

Under  the  head  of  the  same  disease,  when  treating  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  pus  and  mucus,  he  very  property  points  out 
that ''  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  physical  and  chemical  characters 
of  the  fluid  in  which  the  corpuscles  float,  and  not  in  the  specific 
characteristics  of  the  corpuscles  themselves ;"  as,  indeed,  is  now 
admitted  by  the  best  authorities  in  modem  pathological  research. 
The  clear  manner  in  which  he  discriminates  this  is  worth 
quoting : 

''When  the  fluid  is  tenacious,  colourless,  transparent,  or  slightly 
opaque  and  whitish,  with  more  or  less  abundant  epithelial  elements, 
and  few  or  none  of  the  so-called  mucus  corpuscles,  it  is  to  be  desig- 
nated mucus. 

"When  yellowish  or  a  greenish  yellow,  with  little  or  no  epi- 
thelium, and  abundant  corpuscles,  bat  tenacious,  tough,  stringy,  and 
but  little  miscible  with  water,  it  should  be  called  muco-pus. 

**  When  the  abundant  corpuscles  float  in  an  albuminous  serum, 
and  are  readily  miscible  with  water,  the  name  should  be  pus.** 

So  prevalent  were  catarrhal  affections  amongst  the  troops,  that 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war  over  125,000  cases  were 
reported.  They  were  most  prevalent  during  the  cold  and 
cool  months,  and  about  equally  so  in  the  three  several  regions. 
Pneumonia,  too,  during  the  same  period,  was  of  frequent  occur- 
rence; 11,061  were  the  reported  cases,  of  which  a  comparatively 
large  proportion  proved  fatal — viz.,  2134.  The  disease  was 
mostly,  from  its  first  invasion,  of  an  adynamic  character,  thus 
accounting  for  its  great  mortality.  Its  pathological  anatomy  is 
minutely  and  carefully  described.  The  treatment  he  advocates 
is  that  now  most  approved  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  from 
which  the  use  of  the  lancet  is  almost  entirely  excluded.  When 
treating  of  therapeutic  measures,  including  alcoholic  stimulants 
and  their  proper  mode  of  use,  he  makes  some  remarks,  which  we 
are  induced  to  quote  both  for  their  goodness  and  as  an  example 
of  his  writing  and  reasoning : 

"  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  amongst  the  most  important  'of  the 
therapeutic  measxires  to  be  employed  in  those  cases  of  pneumonia 
which  have  gone  on  to  consolidation  of  the  lung ;  and  as  considerable 
looseness  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  puipoees  for  which  they  are 
given,  and  the  proper  mode  of  use,  even,  indeed,  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  used  at  all,  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  appear  appro- 
priate. 

"  The  lung  having  once  passed  into  the  state  of  consolidation,  may 
either  gradimUy  undergo  resolution,  and  be  restored  to  its  normal 
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condition,  or  it  may  become  softer  and  more  disorganized,  passing 
finally  into  a  state  of  diffnse  suppuration,  or  even  occasionally  of  gan- 
grene with  a  fatal  result. 

**  Resolution  is  effected  by  the  gradual  casting  off  with  the  sputa 
of  the  elementary  forms  which  staff  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  and 
air  vesicles,  and  the  reproduction  of  normal  epithelium.  This  process 
requires  for  its  accomplishment  a  certain  degree  of  vital  energy  and 
constitutional  force  \  and  where  these  are  exhausted  by  the  previous 
progress  of  the  disorder,  stimulants  and  nutrients  are  imperatively 
demanded  to  sustain  the  sinking  energies  of  the  economy  in  the 
condition  in  which  these  favourable  changes  are  possible.  They  are  as 
necessary  here  as  in  those  surgical  cases  where  a  slough  is  to  come 
away  and  cicatrization  is  to  be  accomplished  ;  and  to  omit  them  is  as 
irrational  and  injurious  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

**  The  fatal  process  to  be  dreaded,  the  transformation  of  the  conso- 
lidated long  into  gtej  hepatization  or  diffuse  suppurative  alteration,  is 
not  a  process  of  increased  vitality,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
processes  of  the  earlier  stages.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  essentially  a 
degenerative  change,  accompanied  by  the  fatty  transformation,  and 
must  be  accelerated  rather  than  diminished  by  depressing  remedies 
of  every  kind,  just  as  in  a  great  granulating  surface  the  healing 
process  is  accelerated  by  tonics,  nutrients,  and,  if  the  extent  of  mischief 
is  great,  by  stimulants,  while  mercurials  and  other  depressing  agents 
increase  the  suppuration,  and  impede  the  healing  process. 

''  Such  is  very  briefly  the  theory  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
in  the  stage  of  consolidation.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  no 
direct  curative  influence  is  claimed  for  them,  no  good  can  result  from 
their  reckless  and  indiscriminate  use ;  they  are  merely  supporting 
remedies.  If  they  moderate,  and  even  shorten  the  disease,  it  is  simply 
by  aiding  in  sustaining  the  vital  energies  at  the  points  at  which  the 
natural  restorative  processes  are  possibles  They  are  resorted  to  in 
pneumonia  with  very  much  the  same  objects  that  lead  to  their 
moderate  employment  in  typhoid  fever  or  in  gun-shot  wounds." 

The  last  chapter,  the  tenth,  is  on  ''  Pseudo-Bheumatic  Affec- 
tions,*' a  subject  of  much  difficulty,  and  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  military  practice.  The  most  characteristic  group  of 
these  cases,  he  says,  is  popularly  designated  "  sore  hacks  and 
weak  hacks'*  Putting  aside  instances  of  malingering,  Dr* 
Woodward  is  of  opinion  that,  in  a  majority  of  them,  there  is  a 
scorbntic  diathesis  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  fresh  vegetables  in 
the  dietary  of  the  soldier,  and  to  other  conditions  of  military  life 
eondncive  of  a  cachectic  state.  This  chapter  is  specially 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  army  surgeon.  For  his  perusal 
and  stady  we  qnote  the  following  paragraphs,  comprising  some 
excellent  rules  for  the  detection  of  malingerers :  they  are  from 
the  "Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General,  issued  in  1863,"  and  provide  that— 
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<' Chronic  rheamatisin,  unlea  manifested  bj  positive  change  of 
structure,  wasting  of  the  affected  limb,  or  pnffiness  or  distortion  of  the 
joints,  does  not  exempt.  Impaired  motion  of  joints,  and  contraction 
of  the  limbs,  alleged  to  arise  from  rheumatism,  and  in  which  the 
nutrition  of  the  limb  is  not  manifestly  impaired,  are  to  be  proved  hy 
examination  while  in  a  state  of  aniesthesia,  induced  by  ether  only. 

"  Fain,  whether  simulating  headache,  neuralgia  in  any  of  its  forms, 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  or  affections  of  the  muscles  and  joints,  is  a 
symptom  of  disease  so  easily  pretended  that  it  is  not  to  be  admitted 
as  a  cause  for  exemption  unless  accompanied  with  manifest  derange- 
ment of  the  general  health,  wasting  of  limb,  or  other  positive  sign  of 
disqualifying  local  disease.'* 

In  concluding,  we  would  remark  that  there  are  few  evils  which 
have  not  their  alleviations,  and  that  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  is 
not  an  exception,  inasmuch  as  if  it  brings  out  some  of  the  worst 
passions  of  bad  men,  it  calls  forth  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  the 
good.  In  no  wars  have  we  bad  a  stronger  example  of  the  latter 
than  in  this  American  civil  war,  especially  as  exhibited  in  the 
noble  exertions  made  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  we  are 
happy  to  think  with  so  much  success,  in  affording  efficient  aid 
in  the  relief  of  ihe  sick  and  wounded.  Another  reflection  has 
occurred  to  us  whilst  reading  Dr.  Woodward's  work,  that  if  war 
be  dreadfully  destructive  of  human  life — and  this  American  war 
has  been  specially  so — some  consolation  may  be  found  in  the 
belief  that  the  art,  that  science  most  deserving  of  the  name  of 
divine,  the  healing  art,  medical  science,  owe  much  of  their  ad- 
vancement to  war,  from  the  vast  and  varied  experience  which 
it  affords  to  their  cultivators,  the  army  physician  and  the  army 
surgeon;  and  in  adding  that  the  volume  before  us  may  be 
adduced  in  proof,  we  pay  no  small  compliment  to  its  author. 


Review  VI. 

English  County  Asylum  Reports  for  the  Year  1864. 

If  the  study  of  insanity  make  such  slow  progress,  it  certainly 
will  not  be  for  lack  of  material.  The  yearly  reports  of  the  public 
asylums  deal  with  ever  increasing  numbers,  and  the  great  difficulty 
in  every  county  seems  to  be  how  to  provide  sufficient  accommo- 
dation for  its  insane.  Such  a  state  of  matters  implies  a  large 
field  for  observation,  and,  moreover,  a  field  hitherto  but  little 
explored,  for  the  rapid  increase  of  these  establishments  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  We  cannot  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  labourers  in  this  new  region  of  science  have  been 
many,  nor  that  their  work  has  been  very  productive.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  only  visible  results  of  their  labours  are  concealed 
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in  iheii  annual  reports,  and  the  information  we  would  fain  pick 
op  \b  onlj  to  be  had  by  a  weary  search  through  these  tedious 
documents.    The  character  of  these  reports  varies  with  the  notions 
of  the  saperintendents,  some    deaUng  with    medical    questions 
pretty  fully,  and  afiPording  instructive  material,  while  others — and 
tbe majority — dwell  chiefly  on  domestic  matters.     Dr.  Thumam, 
of  the  Wilts    Asylum,  one  of  the  ablest,  most  industrious  and 
accomplished    men  holding  a  lunacy  appointment,  discusses  the 
question  of  the  proper  scope  of  the  annual  report  in  that  of  his 
own  asylum  for  the  past  year,  in  the  following  terms :  "  Con- 
sidering that  the    great  majority  of  readers  to  whom  the  reports 
are  addressed    are  non-professional  persons,  the  superintendent 
has  been  sparing  of  medical  details.     The  notion  of  advancing 
oar  knowledge  of  insanity  as  a  disease  from  details  printed  rather 
than  published  in  reports  of  asylums,  appears  to  him  a  mistaken 
one."     He    admits,    however,   as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  the 
reports,   *'  full  statistics  of  the  cases  treated,  with  the  results  ob- 
tained, as  illustrated  by  an  extensive  series  of  tables,"  and  con- 
siders that  the   adoption  of  a  uniform  series  of  tables  by  the 
Tarious    asylums  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  this  is  the  chief 
point  for  which  we  have  on  former  occasions  contended.     This  is 
a  matter  on  which  the  heads  of  the  public  asylums  ought  to  be 
agreed,  and  while  there  exists  the  present  diversity  of  custom  in 
respect  to  it,  their  statistics,  which  might  alone  be  of  such  value, 
are  almost  useless  for  any  combined  purpose.     No  one  can  reflect 
on  the  present  position  of  our  public  asylums  without  feeling  how 
unsatisfactory   it  is   as  regards  the    profession.      These  large 
establishments  present  opportunities  for  clinical  study  and  teach- 
ing of  the    utmost  value  to  every  practitioner,  but  partly  from 
their  mode  of  management,  are  of  as  little  use  for  this  purpose 
as  thongh  they  existed  not. 

At  the  present  time,  the  London  University  requires  a  course 
of  clinical  study  in  mental  diseases  of  certain  of  its  graduates, 
and  there  is  no  satisfactory  means  of  obtaining  it;  but  what  one 
examining  hoard  insists  upon  as  needful  is  still  more  necessary 
for  the  great  body  of  practitioners,  who  are  debarred  from  any 
means  of  acquiring  experience  in  insanity  till  they  are  called 
upon  to  deal  with  such  cases  in  practice.  It  is  then  that  they 
feel  aware  of  their  deficiencies,  and^display  their  want  of  know- 
ledge in  the  ludicrous  certificates,  of  which  one  occasionally  sees 
some  published  examples.^     In  looking  through  the  reports  for 

1  In  the  JoanuJ  of  Mental  Science  (April,  1864)  Dr.  Hitchman  gaye  a  few  sam- 
plflB  of  certificates.  Under  the  head  of  "  Facts  indicating  Insanity,"  one  surgeon 
vn>te  **  pneomonia  ;*'  another,  **  being  restless,  nneasy,  and  sleepless ;"  a  third, 
'*  violent  language  to  his  wife ;"  and  a  foorth  recorded  the  solemn  fact^  "  h€  calU  me 
a/oUr 
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1864,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  accounts  of  the  prevalence 
of  variola,  six  asylums  having  been  visited  with  this  disease,  and 
one  of  them  (Cheshire)  for  three  years  in  succession.  In  all 
instances,  however,  the  cases  have  recovered,  nor  have  they  been 
numerous,  except  at  Northampton. 

Among  the  casualties  recorded  are  several  suicides,  and  two 
homicides ;  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  by  what  slight  means  the 
insane  contrive  to  take  their  lives.  Thus  one  woman,  whose 
health  was  very  weak,  and  who  had  made  repeated  attempts  on 
her  life,  managed  to  suspend  herself  to  the  iron  frame  of  a  water- 
closet  by  means  of  a  piece  of  tape,  which  she  had  torn  from  the 
petticoat  she  was  wearing.  At  Lincoln,  we  read,  a  man  "  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  himself  by  strangulation  with  almost  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  midst,  as  it  were, 
of  his  fellow-patients  and  attendants." 

At  the  Cheshire  Asylum  a  case  occurred  in  which  the  patient — 

"Whilst  in  a  sitting  posture,  placed  her  head  in  a  loose  loop 
formed  of  two  neckerchiefs  suspended  from  a  wooden  projection  in  the 
wall,  and  bj  forcing  her  head  forward  produced  suffocation.  So  loose 
was  the  loop  that  her  head  was  lifted  through  it  without  trouble ;  and 
neither  at  the  time,  nor  up  to  the  time  of  the  funeral,  did  her  neck 
exhibit  any  symptom  of  discoloration,  nor  was  the  face  turgid,  and 
there  was  such  an  utter  absence  of  the  ordinary  appearances  of  suffoca- 
tion, that  her  relatives  would  scarcely  believe  that  her  death  arose  from, 
this  cause." 

In  another  instance-^ 

"  A  woman  secreted  herself  iu  a  dormitofy,  and  strangled  herself 
by  flEistening  a  piece  of  list  to  a  nail  in  the  wall,  on  which  a  picture 
was  hung.  So  determined  was  she,  that,  finding  the  nail  would  not 
support  the  whole  weight  of  her  lK>dy  when  hanging,  she  knelt  upon 
her  bed,  and  placing  the  noose  round  her  neck,  pressed  downward 
upon  the  list,  and  so  succeeded  in  strangling  herself.'* 

These  cases  illustrate  the  singular  tenacity  of  purpose  that 
some  suicidal  patients  possess,  and  show  with  what  cunning<they 
will  avail  themselves  of  any  slight  opportunity  to  take  their 
lives.  Not  less  odd,  and  very  similar  in  character  to  the  above, 
is  the  following  case,  recorded  by  Dr.  Parsey,  at  the  Warwick 
Asylum : 

"It  is,**  he  says,  "one  of  those  extraordinary  instances  of  self- 
mutilation  which,  even  among  the  insane,  when  not  under  control, 
are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence ;  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  now 
under  record,  adopted  not  as  a  means  of  mere  mutilation,  under  the 
influence  of  a  special  delusion,  but  for  the  purposes  of  aelf-destructioD. 
A  man,  while  in  gaol  in  another  county,  deliberately,  and  as  he  states, 
after  several  incisions,  cut  away  the  whole  of  his  genital  oi^gans.  He 
was,  doubtless,  at  the  time,  in  a  state  of  inaanitv,  and  had  been  pre- 
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yiouaij  released  from  an  asylum Spite  of  the  painful  in- 

oonyenience  resulting  from  the  injury  he  inflicted  on  himself,  he 
still  retains  a  dangerous  taste  for  experimental  operative  surgery, 
requiring  careful  guarding  against  whilst  his  mental  unsoundness 
continues.** 

But  more  horrible  still  are  the  homicidal  attacks  that  are 
sometimes  perpetrated  by  the  insane ;  and  one  of  these  tragedies 
is  related  in  the  Hanwell  report  as  follows : 

**  The  death  by  homicide  was  of  an  aged,  weak  man,  many  years 
resident,  who  occupied  a  room  with  four  others,  one  of  whom,  recently 
admitted,  rose  at  early  morning,  aud,  under  a  delusion  that  this  man 
was  exerting  a  baneful  influence  upon  and  would  seriously  injure 
him,  went  to  his  bed,  dragged  him  out  of  it,  put  him  into  his  own, 
sat  on  hia  &ce  and  chest,  bumped  upon  him,  and  so  destroyed  life, 
as  asserted  by  another  inmate  of  the  apartment  and  admitted  by  the 


Dr.  Begley  gives  as  his  opinion  that  "  the  act  was  probably 
one  of  sudden  impulse  on  awaking  from  a  frightful  dream."  The 
other  homicide  occurred  at  the  sister  institution,  Colney  Hatch. 
The  only  novelty  we  notice,  indeed  as  regards  treatment,  almost 
the  only  point  alluded  to,  is  the  use  of  bromide  of  potassium,  of 
which  extensive  trial  was  made  at  the  Northampton  Asylum,  and 
with  very  encouraging  results.  In  speaking  of  epilepsy,  as  a 
complication  of  insanity.  Dr.  Wing  says : 

"The  number  of  epileptics  in  this  establishment  has  averaged 
about  40,  being  nearly  equally  divided  between  each  sex,  and  as  proof 
that  I  have  not  exaggerated  the  beneficial  results  of  the  use  of  the 
medicine,  I  may  add  that  during  the  last  ^ye  months  of  1863,  1012 
fi1»  were  recorded  as  having  happened  on  the  male  side ;  whereas  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1864,  when  they  were  under  treatment,  the 
number  of  fits  was  706,  thus  giving  a  decrease  of  306  in  five  months. 
On  the  female  side  the  beneficial  results  were  not  so  marked,  but  still 
the  decrease  was  157 — ^viz.,  from  1127  to  970.  The  mere  diminution 
in  the  number  of  fits,  however,  is  not  the  only  happy  effect  of  the  drug, 
as  it  undoubtedly  exerciser  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  often  soothes  the  irritability  of  epilepsy  when  no  other 
medicine  will  take  any  effect." 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  insane  many  forms  of  disease, 
especially  phthisis,  may  develop  themselves  very  insidiously, 
and  that  even  the  usual  signs,  expectoration  and  cough,  for 
instance,  may  be  wanting ;  and  to  meet  this  difficulty,  at  the  Wake- 
field Asylum  Mr.  Cleaton  has  set  on  foot  the  practice  of  weigh- 
ing the  patients  periodically,  so  that  any  failing  in  health  may 
be  tested  by  this  means.  The  patients  are  weighed  every 
month,  so  that  any  variation  is  easily  traced,  and  this  plan  is  one 
which  has  been  proved  to  work  very  usefully. 
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At  the  Camberland  Asylum  there  oconrred  an  outbreak  of 
dysentery,  and  the  causation  of  it  opens  out  an  interesting 
inquiry,  for  in  the  end  it  was,  Dr.  Glouston  tells  us,  found  to  be 
distinctly  due  to  the  method  of  applying  sewage  to  the  land.  In 
February  last,  a  male  patient  was  attacked  with  severe  and 
intractable  diarrhoea,  which  passed  into  dysentery,  but  as  he  had 
chest  disease  as  well,  the  death  did  not  attract  any  particular 
notice.  In  April,  3  other  men  were  attacked  and  died,  and  in 
the  next  four  months  23  other  cases  arose.  The  water  was 
filtered,  the  food  and  milk,  &c.  analysed,  and  eyery  measure  that 
care  could  devise  was  employed,  but  in  vain.  At  last,  however, 
the  cause  was  found  to  originate  in  the  sewage  tank,  which  is 
situated  about  200  yards  from  the  wards.  From  a  small  opening 
in  the  tank  which  was  at  all  other  points  closed,  an  open  cut 
conveyed  the  liquid  part  of  the  sewage  over  a  field  where  it  ran 
in  open  cuts,  and  the  exhalations  from  these  cuts  appeared  to  be 
the  sufficient  cause  of  the  infection.  The  proof  of  this  consists 
in  the  success  of  the  remedy  adopted — viz.,  carrying  off  the 
sewage  by  a  tile  drain  into  a  deep  ditch  at  some  distance,  where 
it  was  largely  diluted  with  water,  for  after  this  had  been  done  no 
further  cases  of  dysentery  appeared.  It  was  further  proved  that 
the  successive  outbreaks  were  explicable  by  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  which,  when  blowing  irom  the  north,  carried  the  exhala- 
.  tions  towards  the  house;  and  on  looking  at  a  meteorological 
record  it  was  found  that  the  wind  had  blown  from  the  north 
shortly  before  each  attack.  The  apparent  mysteries  of  the 
disease  then  became  perfectly  clear.  "  The  patients  in  the  lower 
wards  were  chiefly  attacked  because  the  exhalations  were  blown 
along  the  ground  in  through  the  lower  windows.  The  patients 
were  attacked  by  twos  and  threes,  and  not  one  at  a  time,  because 
the  cause  was  operating  upon  a  great  number  of  them,  and  those 
most  strongly  predisposed  to  its  influence  at  the  time,  succumbed 
to  it." 

This  epidemic  and  its  investigation  may  thus  aflbrd  a  nsefiil 
lesson,  and  one  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  at  this  time  when  the 
question  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  is  so  anxiously  discussed. 

Dr.  Glouston  alludes  in  rather  an  amusing  manner  to  one  of 
the  difficulties  arising  in  the  course  of  his  management  in  the 
following  words : 

"It  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  say  when  a  patient  is  fit  for 
discharge.  Insanity  has  very  firequently  a  blunting  and  weakening 
efiect  on  the  mind  after  all  the  active  symptoms  have  passed  oiF,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  previous  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  patient  before  he  can  be  pronounced  sane.  Among  an 
agricultural  population,  many  of  whom  are  without  education  and  of 
primitive  manners,  the  tests  of  sanity  require  to  be  of  a  different  kind 
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£nim  viifli  would  be  needad  in  a  more  intelligent  and  educated  claasL 
If  a  Cmnberlaad  ploughman  looks  heavy  and  stupid,  never  likes  to 
vash  himsielf  or  comb  his  hair,  except  on  Sundays,  wears  his  cap  pulled 
over  his  eyes  and  his  vest  imbuttoned,  tells  you  that  Carlisle  is  the 
chief  town  in  England,  talks  incoherently  about  things  in  general,  and 
ksooks  a  very  insane  patient  down  because  he  thinks  he  is  milking 
&ee8  at  him  and  insulting  him,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  his  appearance,  conversation,  or  conduct  which  indicates 
insanity,  while  in  a  first-class  city  mechanic  those  symptoms  would 
undoubtedly  indicate  maniacal  incoherence  and  excitement." 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  two  great  Middlesex  asylums 
should  still  preserve  the  unenviable  notoriety  they  have  so  long 
had.  Hanwell,  the  birthplace  of  the  greatest  reform  in  lunatic 
treatment,  and  famous  in  all  countries  from  its  connexion  with  the 
name  of  Dr.  Conolly,and  Golney  Hatch,  almost  equally  well  known, 
though  it  be  chiefly  for  its  size  and  expensivuness,  are  two  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  asylums  in  the  country,  and  to  judge  from 
the  Commissioners'  Report  show  but  little  signs  of  improvement. 
These  are  the  institutions  that  foreigners  principally  visit,  partly 
firom  their  proximity  to  London,  and  partly  from  their  fame,  and 
one  canDot  but  regret  that  strangers  should  carry  away  the 
notion  that  these  are  models  of  English  asylums. 

The  Lunacy  Commissioners  in  their  last  Report  remarked  of 
Colney  Hatch : 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  instance  more  perfect  examples  of  what 
the  wards  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  should  not  be,  than  are  presented 
here  by  what  are  called  the  refractory  wards,  especially  those  in  the 
basement  of  each  division,  constructed  originally  so  as  to  exclude  the 
li§^t  from  those  portions  of  the  corridors  where  it  is  most  required. 
T!be  gloom  is  unrelieved  by  comforts  of  furniture  of  the  commonest 
description  ;  the  seats,  notwithstanding  the  many  paralysed  and  feeble 
persons,  are  fixed  wooden  settees  in  the  windows,  or  long  unbacked 
benches  on  either  side  the  dining  tables.  A  chair  and  a  small  table 
is  hardly  anywhere  to  be  seen,  and  there  are  only  a  very  few  scanty 
prints  upon  the  walls.  Remarking  to  the  attendants  in  the  male 
division  on  the  &ct  of  some  of  these  wards  containing  no  chair  what* 
ever,  we  were  told  that  the  patients  would  fling  them  at  each  other  if 
they  had  such  opportunity ;  and  to  the  inquiry  why  none  of  the  nude 
inmates  had  knives  and  forks  to  eat  their  dinners  with,  reply  was 
made,  that  the  men  were  all  of  them  too  dangerous  to  be  so  trusted." 

At  Hanwell,  where  there  does  not  exist  so  acrimonious  a  war- 
fare between  the  Lunacy  Board  and  the  Committee  as  is  the  case 
at  Colney  Hatch,  the  official  report  is  not  so  damaging,  though 
far  from  satisfactory.  Perhaps  Xhe  most  curious  feature  in  the 
Hanwell  Report  is  that  of  the  chaplain,  who  seems  to  combine 
medicine  and  theology  in  his  functions.  While  dealing  with 
singing  and  funerals,  evening  classes  and  services,  he  bursts  out 
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into  a  disquisition  on  General  Paralysis,  which  he  considers  to 
have  different  effects  on  men  and  on  women,  and  which  he  also 
thinks  has  its  origin  in  syphilis.     These  are  his  words : 

'^  If  this  malady  be  the  effect  of  a  dreadful  contagious  disease,  as  has 
been  surmised,  in  the  case  of  several  of  our  married  patients,  it  must 
have  been  contracted  from  their  husbands.  This  uxu  undoubtedly  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  man  to  whom  she  was  not  mar- 
ried, and  who  gave  birth  to  an  infant  fearfully  diseased,  but  which  it 
pleased  God  to  remove  by  death." 

This  is  certainly  an  emphatic  theory  for  the  origin  of  the  disease  ; 
but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  propriety  of  a  chaplain 
obtruding  his  speculations  on  the  subject. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Saunders,  of  the  Devon  Asylum,  contains 
much  medical  information,  several  interesting  cases  being  re- 
corded, as  well  as  some  thoughtful  remarks. 

One  case  is  that  of  a  female,  the  subject  of  chronic  mania,  who 
had  heart  disease  and  emphysema,  and  who  died  from  embolism 
of  the  carotids.  On  Feb.  28th,  it  appears,  she  had  bronchitis, 
and  great  dyspnoea  and  congestion  of  the  face  and  head ;  the  next 
day  the  chest  symptoms  were  better,  but  she  became  paralysed 
on  the  right  side,  with  coma  and  stertorous  breathing,  and  died 
in  four  days.  On  post-mortem  examination  the  aorta  was  found  to 
be  much  dilated,  with  patches  of  atheroma,  and  spots  studded  with 
earthy  plates  to  which  recent  fibrinous  clots  were  adhering.  On 
tracing  up  the  vessels  from  the  aorta,  the  left  carotid,  at  its  point 
of  division,  was  found  to  be  plugged  with  a  firm  coagulum  which 
extended  into  both  the  internal  and  external  branches  of  the 
common  carotid.  On  opening  the  artery,  the  clot  was  firm  and 
spindle-shaped,  fibrinous  and  pale,  and  completely  plugged  the 
orifice  of  both  vessels. 

Dr.  Saunders  remarks : 

"  Such  a  well-marked  case  of  embolism  does  not  often  occur  in  the 
practice  of  the  asylum  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  embolism  is  a  not  un- 
common cause  of  paralysis  and  death  among  our  patients.  May  not 
embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  other  vessels,  be  an  occasional 
cause  of  the  sudden  death,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  syncope,  of 
patients  in  acute  mania  1  And  may  not  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral 
sinuses  or  embolia  be  found  in  epileptics  who  die  suddenly  1" 

Another  case  of  interest  was  that  of  an  epileptic,  who  died  in  a 
fit,  and  on  the  surface  of  wliose  brain  were  found  echinococcus 
cysts,  ten  or  more  in  number,  and  varying  in  size  from  a  hazel 
nut  to  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  head  of  the  animal  was  found  with 
the  cephalic  booklets  and  discs. 

At  the  Devon  Asylum,  too,  the  thermometer  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  daily  mediccd  practice  of  the  wards,  and  its  use  has 
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folly  justified  the  belief,  we  are  told,  that  it  will  prove  an  import- 
ant aid  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
diseases.  Dr.  Saunders  is  sanguine  that  this  instrument  will  take 
its  place  with  others  of  our  art — the  test  tube,  stethoscope,  and  mi- 
croscope ;  and  he  hopes  that  some  of  our  asylums  will  make  obser- 
vations "  of  the  typical  curves  of  temperature  in  mania  and  other 
diseases,  similar  to  those  published  by  Wunderlich  in  Germany, 
and  by  Parkes  and  Singer,  on  fevers,  pneumonia,  and  phthisis,  in 
our  own  country." 
He  thinks — 

**  Thermometiy  will  prove  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  prognosis 
and  treatment  of  aonte  mani%  especially  in  those  cases  which  partake 
of  the  typhoid  type  of  the  dis^ise,  with  sleeplessness,  excitement, 
gradoal  wasting,  and  tendency  to  death  from  exhaustion ;  in  them  the 
temperatnre  of  the  body  ia  often  from  three  to  five  d^prees  above  the 
Dtttaral  standard,  and  in  proportion  to  the  departure  from  this  average 
(98^  F.)  is  danger  to  be  feared.  Both  the  wasting  of  the  body  and 
the  high  temperature  in  such  cases  are  due  to  the  same  cause— viz., 
the  rapidity  with  which  retrograde  metamorphosis  and  the  disinte- 
grating processes  are  going  on  within  the  body,  and  are  at  all  times 
certain  indications  for  the  employment  of  stimulants.'* 

In  general  paralytics,  as  might  be  expected,  the  temperature  is 
often  below  the  average,  but  it  rises  on  the  access  of  excitement 
or  of  their  congestive  attacks.  In  one  case,  the  **  temperature  of 
the  body  for  some  time  remained  at  96  ;  but  an  hour  after  one  of 
these  congestive  attacks,  with  twitchings  of  the  extremities,  the 
temperature  rose  to  105,  and  on  the  following  day  to  106.  In 
this  case  the  temperature  indicated  great  danger,  and  the  patient 
died  thirty-six  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack." 
These  hints  are  valuable  in  themselves,  and  seem  likely  to  prove 
of  great  service  in  cases  of  phthisis  and  chest  diseases. 

The  report  of  the  Hants  Asylum  is  remarkable  for  the  singular 
nature  of  the  obituary  list  The  deaths  recorded  in  the  year  are 
H8,  a  large  number,  which  Dr.  Manley  explains  on  the  ground  of 
the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  cases  admitted  and  the  great  age 
of  the  patients.  Of  the  88,  however,  we  find  that  67  deaths  were 
accoonted  for  as  follows  :  general  paralysis,  21  (7  women) ;  pul- 
monary consumption,  14 ;  apoplexy,  6 ;  gastritis,  8 ;  and  general 
decay,  18;  leaving  21  who  died  from  heart  disease,  or  other 
common  maladies,  except  1,  which  is  attributed  to  the  vague 
cause  of  "  insufficient  nervous  power."  The  number  of  deaths 
from  *'  general  decay"  or  from  "  general  paralysis"  in  an  asylum 
of  ordinary  size  is  somewhat  singular;  but  the  pathology  of 
those  from  ''gastritis"  is  explained  by  Dr.  Manley  after  this 
fashion.     He  says,  these  cases  are — 

"  Generally  connected  with  insanity  in. one  of  its  acute  forms^  chiefly 
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with  melanoholj,  and  oonsiflt  of  great  disorder  throughout  the  maoous 
membranes,  accompanied  with  considerable  congestion  of  the  brain. 
All  such  patients  are  the  subjects  more  or  less  of  delusions,  and  all 
have  a  greater  or  leas  repugnance  to  take  nourishment  It  is  verj 
often  fiital — the  patients  dying  o/gcutrUia  and  typhoid /ever/* 

The  death  list  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in  asylum 
statistics,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  instructive.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  mortality  is  greater  among  the  men  than  the 
women  in  asylums,  and  this  is  one  cause  of  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  the  sexes  resident.   Dr.  Palmer,  of  Lincoln,  thinks  that 

'*  The  true  cause  of  this  disparity  lies  in  the  fact  that  inanity  in  men 
is  much  more  frequently  associated  with  irremediable  and  destructive 
organic  disease  than  in  women,  ariaing,  probably,  from  their  greater 
wear  and  tear  of  life  and  ezhausting  exoenes,  which  shatter  and  de- 
stroy the  great  nervous  centres  rather  than  simply  derange  their 
functions ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  insanity  arising  firom  nervous 
shock,  or  purely  emotional  causes,  which  is  so  common  amongst 
women,  raroly  occurs  amongst  men,  except  in  cases  of  strongly-marked 
hereditary  predispoBition.'' 

With  this  view  we  quite  agree  ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  as  far 
as  the  deaths  are  concerned,  the  difference  may  be  explained  by 
one  special  cause — viz.,  the  occurrence  of  general  paralysis,  which 
finds  60  many  more  victims  among  men  than  women.  In  order 
to  elucidate  this  point,  we  have  compared  the  deaths  in  several 
of  the  county  asylums,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  if  those  from 
general  paralysis  be  excluded  on  both  sides,  more  women  die  than 
men.  Is  it  not  a  fair  inference,  then,  that  this  particular  form 
of  disease  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between  the  mor- 
tality of  the  two  sexes  ? 

The  following  table  shows  the  deaths  from  all  causes  and  firom 
general  paralysis  in  nine  average  county  asylums : 

Table  L— Deaths. 

Aaylnm.       Prom  aU  ernes.  ^™  P?^ 

panuymi. 

X.  F.  X.  F.  M.  F. 

Sussex 36  21  minus  12  0  =  24  21 

I>or8et 16  11  „  5  1  =  11   10 

Hants 46  42  „  14  7  =  32  35 

Eainhill  30  29  „  9  5  =  21   24 

I>evon 42  40  „  14  5  =  28  35 

Lincoln    28  15  „  .  6  2  =  22  13 

Oxford 35  35  „  10  5  =  26  30 

Essex   27  38  „  7  4  =  20  34 

Somerset 39  20  „  9  1  =  30  ...  19 


Totals 299  251  86  30      213  221 
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From  this  we  see  that  the  subtraction  of  tbe  cases  of  general 
paralysis  actually  leaves  the  female  deaths  in  excess  of  the  male, 
and  if  the  inquiry  be  extended  over  greater  numbers  the  result 
will  be  found  the  same.  Thus,  taking  the  statistics  of  twenty- 
four  asylums,  including  Golney  Hatch  and  Hanwell  (which  of 
themselves  furnish  144  cases  of  general  paralysis),  it  appears 
that  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  these  twenty-four  was  1008 
males  and  843  females,  of  which  350  males  and  85  females  were 
general  paralytics,  leaving  658  males  and  758  females  as  the 
ratio  of  tbe  sexes,  mintis  the  paralytics.  In  other  words :  of  the 
total  number  of  deaths,  34*7  per  cent,  among  the  men,  and 
10  per  cent,  among  the  women,  are  attributed  to  this  one  cause. 
This  fact  is  an  important  one  in  the  consideration  of  asylum 
mortality,  and  one  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon. 

With  a  view  of  analysing  the  history  of  this  disease  a  little 
further,  we  have  taken  the  nine  asylums  just  alluded  to  and 
tabulated  the  deaths  from  general  paralysis  in  decenniads : 


Table  II. 


Rom  20  to  30  5 

30  „  40  28 

40  „  50  36 

50  „  60  12 

60  „  70  5 


n 


n 


n 


n 


Dwtlu. 
K.  r. 

2 
14 
8 
3 
3 


Total 


86 


30 


This  disparity  between  the  deaths  in  the  two  sexes  becomes 
more  marked  by  comparing  the  relative  mortality  from  all  causes 
with  that  from  general  paralysis  alone;  as  seen  in  the  following 
table: 

Table  m. — Dtathsfrom  aU  Causes  m  Twdve  Asyhtmsjbr 

the  same  Periods, 


From  20  to  30 56 


n 


» 


79 


» 


30  „  40 
40  „  50 
50  „  60 
60  „  70 


9t 


Total 


97 
121 
131 

71 

476 


F. 

33 
70 
76 
66 
68 

312 


It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  so  little  has  been  done  towards 
the  pathology  of  general  paralysis — or  paresiSj  as  its  newest 
designation  is — considering  how  common  a  disease  it  is  in 
asylums  and    how  uncommon   outside  them.      Since  Austin  s 
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book  there  has  been  no  English  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  the 
asylum  reports  seldom  approach  it  nearer  than  to  give  the 
catalogue  of  yearly  deaths.  It  is  probable  the  term  is  used 
somewhat  vaguely,  and  made  to  include  chronic  changes  in  the 
brain  of  various  character ;  but  properly  it  should  be  limited  to 
certain  physical  deteriorations,  preceded  by  mental  symptoms 
of  a  definite  nature.  Speaking  of  itfl  causation,  Mr.  Austin 
says : 

"  The  comparative  immunity  of  women  from  general  paralysis,  and 
their  greater  moral  endurance,  the  frequency  of  the  disease  among 
meu,  and  their  ready  prostration  under  (»Jamity,  go  far  to  prove  that* 
an  acute  susceptibility  to,  and  an  intolerance  o^  moral  pain,  are 
among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  malady." 

We  doubt  whether  such  an  explanation  is  a  sufficient  one ;  but 
the  speculation  is  ingenious.  In  the  work  just  quoted,  the 
author  gives  his  conclusions  from  an  analysis  of  147  cases,  and 
they  accord  very  closely  with  the  table  we  have  just  given.  He 
says : 

"  It  appears  that  the  period  of  the  greatest  frequency  in  both  sexes 
is  the  decade  between  30  and  40 ;  the  succeeding  decade,  however, 
nearly  equalling  it,  the  respective  decimal  percentages  being  37*5  and 
31*25  for  males ;  and  33  and  29*4  for  females.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, then,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  vicenniad  between  30  and  50  is, 
in  both  sexes,  the  especial  epoch  of  general  paralysis  :  66  *G,  or 
exactly  two-thirds  of  all  the  cases^  having  occurred  during  those  twenty 
years  of  middle  life."  (p.  63.) 

One  curious  fact  that  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  the  variation 
in  the  number  of  cases  in  certain  districts.  For  instance,  though 
it  is  well  known  to  be  more  frequent  in  towns  or  places  of  much 
enterprise  and  activity,  ^e  were  not  prepared  to  find  such  a 
difference  in  several  agricultural  counties.  In  the  Wilts  Asylum, 
with  385  patients,  there  was  but  one  death  from  general  paralysis 
last  year ;  in  Shropshire  8,  with  almost  the  same  average  of 
patients ;  at  the  North  and  East  Biding  only  4  ;  while  at  Stafford 
there  were  1 7 ;  and  at  one  of  the  Lancashire  asylums  55. 

In  taking  leave  of  these  Reports,  we  are}  glad  to  think  the 
asylums  are  in  so  satisfactory  a  state,  and  can  only  hope  for 
richer  medical  harvests  every  year.  Dn  Thumam,  we  see,  pro- 
mises an  analysis  of  the  weights  of  the  brain  in  470  cases,  and 
hopes  "  that  these  weights  will  be  found  useful  by  those  who  may 
be  engaged  in  inquiries  connected  with  the  physiology  of  the 
brain,  and  the  circumstances  influencing  the  size  and  develop- 
ment of  this  organ."     We  wish  he  had  more  imitators. , 
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Beview  VII. 

1.  The  Croonian  Lectures  for  1864,  delivered  before  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
England:  the  Significancy  of  Dropsy  as  a  Symptom  in  Renal, 
Cardiac,  and  Pulmonary  Diseases.  By  W.  R.  Bash  am, 
M.D.— London,  1864.     pp.  86. 

2.  On  the  Relation  between  Anasarca  and  the  Renal  Affection 
at  the  commencement  of  the  so-called  Acute  Renal  Dropsy , 
rfc,  dtc.  A  Thesis  for  a  Medical  Act  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.    By  James  Andrew,  M.D.    J  864.    (Pamphlet.) 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Basham  for  giving  to  the  profession  the 
Faults  of  his  close  investigation  of  one  special  symptom,  common 
to  several  and  diverse  pathological  states^  and  fox  his  practical 
deductions  on  the  subject  of  dropsy. 

Liectare  I. — ^passing  by  that  form  consequent  upon  loss  of  blood 
— ^is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  dropsy  associated  with  changes 
in  the  kidney.  The  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  more 
accurate  appreciation  of  the  pathology  of  dropsical  affections  were 
set  on  foot  thirty  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Bright.  The  scalpel 
could,  however,  add  little  more  to  the  then  existing  knowledge 
than  an  accurate  description  of  the  evident  and  naked-eye  appear- 
ances of  affected  tissues;  and  it  was  reserved  for  subsequent 
labourers  with  tbe  microscope  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the 
causes  of  these  appearances,  and  so  to  place  general  pathology  on 
more  decided  ground. 

To  the  nucleated  element  of  the  cell  both  secretion  and  excre- 
tion have  been  traced.  Mr.  Goodsir  came  to  the  well-known 
conclusions :  **  That  all  true  secretions  are  formed  or  selected  by 
a  vital  action  of  the  nucleated  cell ;  that  the  secretions  are  first 
contained  in  the  cavity  of  that  cell "  and  he  added,  "  that  both 
growth  and  secretion  are  identical,  the  same  vital  process  under 
different  circumstances."  (p.  7.)  To  use  as  most  appropriate  the 
author  s  own  words,  we  may  say  before  proceeding  to  the  more 
close  consideration  of  the  subject :  "  If  then  from  the  physio- 
logical and  anatomical  point  of  view  we  are  taught  to  recognise 
the  nucleated  cell  as  the  fundamental  source  of  the  vital  pro- 
cesses of  secretion  and  development,  so  must  we  from  the  patho- 
logical stand-point  equally  regard  the  nucleated  cell  as  involved 
in  the  process  of  disease."  (p.  8.) 

Attention  is  then  directed  to  the  characters  of  the  healthy 
epithelium-cell  of  the  renal  tubule ;  and  while  this  manifests  faintly 
opalescent  contents  with  well-marked  cell-wall  and  nucleus,  we 
find  that  in  the  early  stages  of  renal  mischief  with  albuminous 
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urine  and  dropsy,  the  cell  is  apparently  increased  in  size,  that 
the  nucleus  is  seen  hut  with  difficulty,  and  the  cell-contents 
hecome  cloudy  and  granular;  very  shortly  afterwards  epithelial 
cells,  all  of  them  imperfect  or  degenerate  in  structure,  are  thrown 
off,  either  isolated,  or  in  close  aggregation,  constituting  the 
tubular  epithelial  casts.  A  dropsical  state  of  the  whole  body, 
more  or  less  decided,  is  a  constant  accompaniment,  the  blood,  too, 
is  altered  in  composition  and  physical  character,  the  water  and 
colourless  cells  are  increased,  while  the  red  corpuscles  are 
diminished. 

Acute. cases  of  this  type,  too  firequently  fatal  despite  any  kind 
of  treatment,  still  afford  abundant  proof  that,  although  the  disease 
may  seem  most  thoroughly  to  have  affected  the  kidneys,  the  cell 
development  in  other  organs  is  equally  deteriorated.  More 
decidedly  can  this  wide-spread  failure  be  traced  when  the  case  is 
more  chronic,  more  insidious  in  progress ;  the  epithelium -cells  of 
all  the  mucous  membranes,  whether  they  are  devoted  to  purposes 
of  secretion,  or  are  merely  protective  in  character,  exhibit  a  uniform 
departure  from  the  healthy  type  ;  they  swell,  become  cloudy,  and 
disintegrate  readily ;  imperfectly  developed  epithelial  cells,  once 
declared  by  Gluge  to  be  products  of  inflammation,  are  present 
with  their  highly-refracting  nuclei ;  and  smaller  cells  also,  with 
nuclei  altered  in  form,  and  merging  into  the  trefoiled  pattern  of 
the  true  pus-cell  nucleus,  may  be  found  in  rapid  succession. 

Interior  structures  of  the  body  give  evidence  also  of  a  general 
degeneration  :  thus  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  are  spoiled, 
the  muscular  striae  are  lost  in  places,  and  granules  soluble  in 
ether,  a  mere  fatty  debris,  occur  within  the  enclosing  membrane, 
and  the  pericardium  exhibits  opaque  white  patches,  seats  of  de- 
generated tissue ;  and  the  liver-cells  also  are  charged  with  large 
resplendent  fat  granules  (p.  22). 

Hence  is  implied  in  this  form  of  dropsy  no  mere  local  kidney 
disease,  but  a  far  more  general  depreciation  and  decay  of  the 
cellular  elements  of  the  tissues. 

Lecture  II. — The  treatment  of  the  disease  above-named  is 
here  entered  into.  Before  the  question  of  treatment,  two  points 
of  great  interest  receive  notice  (p.  27):  !.  The  nature  and  origin 
of  the  urinary  tube-casts  in  morbus  Brightii.  2.  The  source  and 
channel  whence  the  albumen  is  derived  in  the  same  form  of 
disease. 

Dr.  Basham  traces  an  analogy  existing  between  the  so-called 
waxy  or  hyaline  casts  of  the  renal  tubes,  and  the  matters  thrown 
off  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  when  this  latter  struc- 
ture is  irritated  or  inflamed. 

The  cell-products  differ,  it  is  true,  in  the  absence  of  a  tubular 
arrangement  or  grouping,  but  are  in  other  respects  declared  to  be 
identical  with  the  cell-formations  found  in  any  long-standing 
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case  of  morbus  Brightii.  The  sputa  of  capillary  and  plastio 
bronchitis  present  appearances  more  strictly  parallel  to  those  of 
the  renal  casts,  specially  to  the  so-called  '*  granular  epithelial 
cast."  With  the  casts  of  the  inflammatory  or  acute  stage  of 
"  morbus  Brightii/'  the  sputa  in  pneumonia  have  much  in 
common. 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  compare  these  different  appearances 
side  by  side,  since  some  well-executed  drawings  of  the  morbid 
excreta  appear  in  the  book. 

This,  then,  is  the  deduction : 

"  That  varieties  of  abortive  deteriorated  and  depraved  cell-growth, 
present  in  the  excreta  from  the  various  forms  of  pulmonary  disorder, 
mre  identical  in  appearance  with  those  which  are  seen  in  the  renal 
casts— the  only  distinction  being  in  the  appanontly  tubular  form  of 
the  one,  and  the  more  diffluent  aspect  of  the  other In  pulmo- 
nary diseases,  these  excretory  matters  are  derived  from  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  epithelial  elements  of  the  bronchial  macous  membrane. 
Can  we  hesitate  to  adopt  the  proposition,  that  strictly  analogous 
appearances  occurring  in  the  renal  tubes  are  also  derived  from  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  abortive  epithelial  elemental**  (pp.  30,  31.) 

To  the  general  belief,  that  the  albumen  found  in  cases  of  albu- 
minuria more  or  less  abundantly  is  due  to  a  percolation  through 
the  Malpighian  capillaries,  the  lecturer  opposes  the  objections, 
that  the  explanation  is  too  mechanical,  and  that,  were  this  theory 
tme,  the  watery  character  of  the  blood  would  be  diminished, 
while  the  absolute  converse  of  this  holds  good.  He  would  rather 
refer  its  existence  to  the  abortive  tube-casts,  or  to  those  disin- 
tegrated and  imperfectly-formed  epithelial  cells,  which  take  the 
place  of  the  vigorous  and  true  gland-cell  of  the  kidney. 

Very  much  weight  is  laid,  when  the  appropriate  treatment  of 
this  disease  is  considered,  on  the  paramount  necessity  of  bearing 
constantly  in  mind,  that  this  form  of  disease  represents  and  em- 
bodies an  all-pervading  degeneration  and  decay. 

Therefore  blood-letting,  as  directly  opposed  to  this  funds* 
mental  principle,  is  reprehended ;  while  rest,  warmth,  nutritive 
stimuli,  and  blood-forming  remedies  are  to  be  employed  to  restore 
to  its  normal  condition  of  health  a  circulating  fluid,  which  obser- 
vation has  shown  to  be  in  this  class  of  maladies  constantly  defi- 
cient both  in  fibrin  and  in  blood- corpuscles.  Special  remedies 
will  serve  a  good  purpose  in  selected  cases,  and  may  not  unfre- 
quently  prove  of  essential  service. 

Various  stimulants  (whatever  be  the  truth  of  chemical  dicta  on 
the  question  of  their  employment)  have  a  tangible  clinical  value ; 
for  tiiey  enable  the  system  to  take  up  and  to  appropriate  more 
thoroughly  nutritive  material.  In  renal  dropsy,  the  author  would 
without  hesitation  employ  these  agents  when  once  the  early 
feverish  stage  has  gone  by;  preferring  wine  to  any  other  fer- 
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mented  liquor,  ordering  it  in  moderate  quantities,  and  always 
in  combination  with  food. 

The  preparation  of  iron  noted  as  of  most  value  would  seem 
to  be  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride,  given,  however,  in  com- 
bination with  liq.  ammon.  acetat.,  first  acidulated  by  acetic  acid : 
so  that  an  ammonio-chloride  is  really  employed  constantly  held 
in  solution  by  the  excess  of  acid. 

Lecture  III. — ^To  illustrate  the  subject  of  dropsy,  as  dependent 
on  cardiac  or  pulmonary  .disease,  two  cases  are  sketched:  the 
one,  an  instance  of 'mitral  and  aortic  deposit,  occurring  in  a 
young  person,  and  consequent  upon  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever ; 
while  the  other,  in  a  patient  of  middle  age,  exhibits  the  symptoms 
of  heart  disease  secondary  to  long-standing  pulmonary  affection. 
The  one  case  has  reference  to  the  valvular  structures  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart;  while  the  other  stands  in  relation  with  the 
state  of  the  ultimate  muscular  fibre,  and  the  capacity  of  the  cavi- 
ties in  the  right  side. 

Valvular  deposit  is  especially  a  result  of  rheumatic  fever :  the  de- 
gree and  extent  of  the  fibrinous  deposit  will  in  some  measure  deter- 
mine the  pulmonary  disturbance  which  may  be  expected  to  follow. 

Yirchow  has  of  late  shown  reason  to  doubt  the  impression  that 
these  deposits  are  derived  directly  as  an  exudation  from  the  blood. 
He  maintains  that  the  cellular  elements  of  the  endocardial  mem- 
brane take  up  a  greater  quantity  of  material;  the  spot  then 
becomes  swollen,  and  eventually  rugged  excrescences  arise  which 
destroy  the  integrity  of  the  affected  valve. 

Subsequent  changes  occur. — 1.  The  thickened  patch  maybe- 
come  the  seat  of  the  deposition  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  ''calcifying  process"  (p.  64).  No  further  change  in  struc- 
ture can  then  occur,  and  although  permanent  murmur  will  be 
present,  the  general  health  will  not  of  necessity  suffer.  A  fre- 
quent consequence,  however,  is  that  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  ;  and  the  extension  of  the  same  calcareous  deposit  to  the 
iiorta  and  cerebral  arteries  may  determine  the  occurrence  of  apo- 
plexy. On  this  calcified  condition  of  valves,  dropsy  does  not  follow. 

2.  Or  again :  The  deposits  in  the  valves  may  undergo  fatty 
degeneration,  and  then  the  microscope  will  detect  granules  of 
fat,  with  cholestearine  plates  in  the  material. 

It  is  Maintained,  then,  that  these  changes  are  brought  about 
by  the  agency  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  exudation  itself, 
"  prone  to  take  up  earthy  matter  in  one  case,  or  to  undergo  fatty 
metamorphosis  in  the  other."  (p.  69.) 

When  these  local  deteriorations  of  the  valve-exudations  occur, 
analogous  changes  in  cell-growth  are  coincident  in  other  parts ; 
and  on  this  new  structural  change  the  symptom  of  dropsy  results. 
The  mechanical  impediment  to  the  circulation  is  there  from  the 
early  stages^  but  dropsy  does  not  show  itself  ab  initid. 
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In  the  other  form  of  heart  disease,  when  the  cardiac  change  is 
secondary  to  puLnonary  complication,  the  same  decay  of  tissue 
may  be  traced. 

The  pulmonary  cells  are  dilated,  and  the  vascular  walls  of  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  are  atrophied,  as  the  consequence  of  a 
granular  and  fatty  degeneration  of  their  textures.  This  condition 
is  corexistent  in  the  heart- structure,  and  probably  simultaneous 
in  origin.  "  I  have  never  examined  a  heart  in  a  case  of  cardiac 
dropsy  with  emphysema,  in  which  this  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscular  fibre  of  the  right  heart  did  not  exist  to  an  exaggerated 
extent."   (p.  79.) 

As  the  natural  inference  from  these  conditions,  the  author 
points  out  the  propriety  of  directing  quietude^  steel,  and  animal 
diet  in  those  cases  of  valvular  mischief  in  young  people  which 
follow  on  rheumatic  attacks. 

In  the  other  set  of  cases  where  cardiac  mischief  results  on 
pulmonary  disturbance,  a  parallel  plan  of  supporting  treatment 
must  be  followed.  The  constant  expectoration  of  chronic 
bronchitis  implies  an  abundant  waste  of  cell-formation ;  and  to 
meet  this  symptom  alone  the  general  powers  must  be  sustained. 

In  every  case  of  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis,  long 
before  cardiac  complications  show  themselves,  generous  living, 
iresh  air,  moderate  exercise,  and  strict  avoidance  of  depressing 
remedies,  form  the  principal  rules  of  treatment. 

The  thesis  by  Dr.  Andrew  commences  by  exhibiting  in  tabular 
form  a  classification  of  renal  diseases,  according  to  their  patho- 
logy— a  laudable  endeavour  to  place  these  affections  on  a  secure 
basis,  yet  one  which  is  not  without  some  very  palpable  objections. 
Can  it^  for  example,  be  maintained  that  an  observer  can  always 
determine  the  point  de  depart  of  a  local  kidney  disease  ? 

The  essay  is  occupied  by  the  consideration  of  acute  renal 
dropsy — ^that  kidney  afiection  with  which  anasarca  is  coincident, 
or  upon  which  it  is  immediately  consequent.  The  local  changes 
are  first  noted:  "Whatever  the  nature  of  the-  exciting  cause  of 
these  changes,  the  first  in  the  series  would  seem  to  be  some 
alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the 
Malpighian  capsules,  and  the  tortuous  portion  of  the  tiibuli 
uriniferi"  (p.  4.)  The  cells  become  more  numerous  and  larger, 
not  varying  materially  from  the  healthy  standard;  congestion  of 
the  whole  organ,  and  an  increased  supply  of  blood,  occur  there- 
from as  a  secondary  not  as  a  primary  condition;;  hence  the 
kidney  enlarges,  and  a  large,  smooth,  and  watery  kidney  is 
produced. 

The  contents  of  the  tubules  are  also  altered ;  a  transparent 
fibrinous  material  is  found  in  them,  and  this  moulded  to  the  tube, 
and  then  washed  away  in  the  urine,  is  recognised  as  the  urinary 
cast 
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The  physical  changes  in  the  kidney  are  dwelt  npon  as  oc- 
curring in  the  following  order : 

1.  Hypertrophy  of  the  epithelium. 

2.  Iropairment  and  perhaps  perversion  of  function. 
8.  Congestion. 

The  succession  above  named  is  chosen  in  obedience  to  the 
prevailing  opinions  on  inflammation,  the  change  of  texture  de- 
termining the  congestion  of  a  part  as  its  secondary  con- 
sequence. 

The  term  "hypertrophy"  is  not  selected  as  thoroughly 
adequate  to  the  expression  of  the  affection  of  the  epithelium,  but 
because  it  brings  prominently  forward  the  best-marked  phe- 
nomenon of  that  condition.  In  his  expressed  opinion  on  the 
cells,  Dr.  Andrew  is  at  issue  with  the  Groonian  lecturer; 
thus: 

''For  though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  propertieB  of  the 
hypertrophied  epithelium  are  identical  in  all  respects  with  those  of 
the  same  structure  in  health,  still  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
cells  is  almost  the  only  change  the  reality  of  which  can  be  conclusively 
established.  At  any  rate,  I  have  never  been  able  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  characters  by  which  isolated  cells,  obtained  during  the  early 
stage,  can  be  distinguished  from  normal  renal  epithelium.**  (p.  10.) 

The  "  large  red"  kidney  is  said  to  merge  into  the  "  small 
granular"  kidney;  and  the  atrophy  of  the  separate  portions 
would  seem  to  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  difficulty  with  which 
blood  reaches  them  ;  the  morbid  changes  being  best  marked  when 
the  circulation  is  most  interfered  with. 

The  spots  of  congestion  in  the  large  red  kidney  are  stated  to 
be  due  to  local  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  tubules.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  pyramids  alter  in  appearance :  piUe  while 
active  congestion  is  present,  and  in  comparison  with  the  red 
cortical  part,  they  become  in  the  later  stages  red,  while  the 
cortical  portion  appears  white. 

The  renal  di^ase  in  question,  and  the  dropsical  symptoms 
often  eoincident  with  its  onset,  are  stated  by  Dr.  Andrew  to  have 
no  necessary  connexion  with  each  other.  "  The  albuminuria  and 
the  anasarca  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  co-ordinate  effects  of 
one  common  cause;"  some  previously  existing  blood  disorder 
being,  in  all  probability,  the  essential  and  determining  element 

Both  these  works  are  well  worthy  a  careful  perusal :  the  one 
from  its  suggestive  and  thoughtful  character,  the  other  eminently 
practical,  as  furnishing  a  definite  ground  for  a  philosophical 
treatment  of  the  whole  class  of  dropsies,  and  as  supplying  a  link 
in  the  yet  only  too  imperfect  chain  of  physiological  inquiry  and 
tlierapeutical  endeavour. 
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Review  VIII. 

1.  Mcmual  of  the  Turkish  Bath.    Heat  a  Mode  of  Cure  and  a 

Source  of  Strength  for  Men  and  Animals,  From  the  Writings 
of  Mr.  Urquhart,  Edited  by  Sir  John  Fife,  M.D.,  &o. — 
London,  1865.     pp.  419. 

2.  Bathing :  how  to  do  it,  when  to  do  it,  and  where  to  do  it.    By 

£.  Shefpard,  M.D.,  &o.^-^London,  1865.    pp.  31. 

3.  The  Anglo-Turkish  Bath ;  or,  the  Modem  Application  of  the 
Andent  Roman  Therma  as  a  Hygienic^  Prophylactic,  and 
Therapeutic  Agent;  with  Practical  Suggestions  how  and 
when  it  should  be  emploffed.  By  Y.  J.  Moobb,  MJI.G.S. — 
Loudon,  1865.     pp.  58. 

The  first  of  the  above  publications  is  in  many  respects  a  remark- 
able work,  both  for  the  information  it  gives  and  the  expectations 
it  raises.  Should  half  of  these  expectations  be  realized,  Mr. 
Urquhart  will  certainly  deserve  to  be  considered  a  benefactor  of 
his  country  and  of  mankind,  as  the  discoverer  in  the  air-bath  of 
high  temperature,  of  a  very  powerful  medical  means  for  a  large 
number  of  the  diseases  to  which  man  and  his  domestic  animals 
are  liable. 

It  has  been  long  known, — i.e.,  since  the  interesting  experiments 
of  M.  Tillet,  related  in  '  The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  1764/  and  those  of  our  countrymen,  Dr.  Fordyce, 
Sir  Charles  Blagden,  and  others,  of  which  an  account  is  to  be 
found  in  'The  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1775' — that  a  very 
high  temperature  as  high  as  the  boiling* point  of  water,  and  even 
higher,  may  be  endured  .for  many  minutes  in  dry  air  with 
impunity,  and  without  the  production  even  of  any  very  disagree- 
able sensations.  Nor  is  the  application  of  heated  air  as  a  cura- 
tive means  in  certain  ailments  a  novelty.  What  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Urquhart  is,  his  having  brought  into  use 
the  hot- air  bath  with  details  as  to  its  construction  and  operation, 
in  the  accomplishing  of  which  he  has  shown  a  zeal  and  per- 
severance deserving  of  all  praise,  and  the  more  especially  as  his 
sole  motive  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  to  do  good,  impelled 
by  the  enthusiastic  belief  that  the  means  were  adequate  to  the  end. 

The  title  of  the  work,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  con- 
tents being  in  the  form  of  colloquy,  aided  by  the  spirited  manner 
in  which  for  the  most  part  it  is  written,  are  altogether  well  adapted 
to  make  it  popular,  to  arrest  attention,  and  to  enforce  at  least 
the  belief  that  the  bath  as  described  is  deserving  of  a  fair  and 
attended  trial. 

Regarding  the  title  itself  some  objection  may  be  made,  as  the 
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stress  laid  on  the  Turkish  bath  is  liable  to  mislead,  that  bath 
being  a  vapour-bath  of  eomparatively  low  temperature,  its  suda- 
torium according  to  our  experience,  when  we  have  tried  it  at 
Constantinople,  not  having  exceeded  98^  Fahr.,  whilst  the  bath, 
the  special  one  of  Mr.  Urquhart,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  dry  hot- 
air  bath,  of  a  temperature  which  according  to  him  should  not  be 
less  than  150^  and  is,  he  says,  of  greater  efficacy  of  a  still  higher 
temperature,  as  when  ranging  from  150*^  to  200''. 

It  would  appear  from  the  particulars  which  he  relates,  that  he 
first  derived  the  idea  of  the  curative  power  of  heat  from  the  late 
Lord  Dundonald,  that  sailor  of  marvellous  enterprise  and  inven- 
tion, better  known  as  Lord  Cochrane.     Mr.  Urquhart  says  : 

"  I  began  with  myBel£  I  have  been  requested  to  relate  to  you  [he 
is  addressing  an  audience  at  Newcastle]  how  I  came  to  the  discoveiy. 
I  said  that  Hippocrates  had  made  it — it  had  to  be  made  a  second  time. 
But  I  was  not  the  discoverer,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  the  idea  first 
arose ;  the  same  might  have  happened  a  thousand  times  without 
becoming  a  point  of  departure.  I  was  sufiering  fix)m  ague.  I  was  on 
board  a  steam  yacht  belonging  to  Lord  Dundonald,  whom  England  has 
recently  lost.  He  said  to  me,  '  Heat  must  beat  cold,*  and  rolling  me 
in  a  blanket,  being  a  strong  and  tall  man,  he  took  me  under  his  arm 
and  carried  me  down  to  the  stoke-hole,  and  stopped  the  fit." 

Other  personal  incidents  Mr.  Urquhart  relates,  which  brought 
conviction  to  his  mind  of  the  great  efficacy  of  pure  heat  as  the 
antagonist  of  disease,  followed  by  another  conviction,  founded 
also  on  personal  experience,  that  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit 
firom  heat  it  must  be  of  the  radiant  kind,  and  this  conviction  by 
a  third,  that  diseases  may  be  known  by  the  odour  of  the  patient, 
and  that  the  test  of  cure  is  the  removal  of  the  distinctive  morbid 
smell  by  elimination,  by  perspiration  of  the  impurities  of  tbe 
blood,  and  the  restoration  of  the  natural  sweet  smell  of  the  human 
body,  which  he  likens  to  that  of  "  fresh-sawn  fir  boards."  These 
three,  which  we  have  designated  convictions,  he  calls  discoveries, 
and  on  them  a  large  portion  of  the  work  is  expended.  Relative 
to  the  construction  of  his  bath,  there  are  many  details  and  some 
illustrative  plans.  The  main  requisites  are  a  heated  metallic 
surface  for  warming  the  atmosphere  of  the  compartment,  and  a 
tank  containing  water  either  cool  or  warm  for  "  revelling  in." 
We  give  the  description  of  the  one  which  he  speaks  of  as  the 
most  perfect  he  had  yet  built,  and  the  least  expensive,  having 
cost  only  37i.  with  all  its  fittings  for  the  supply  of  water  hot  and 
cold : 

"  There  is  a  furnace ;  two  couches,  one  raised,  and  receiving  tbe 
close  and  fall  radiation  of  the  red-hot  metal,  the  other  movable  in  tbe 
floor ;  also  a  tank,  to  which  you  descend  two  steps,  there  being  a  slab 
to  prevent  splashing.     You  may  have  it  hot,  tepid,  or  cold  water,  as 
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well  as  sti^eams  of  hot  or  cold  water,  from  pipes  arranged  so  that  the 
stream  gushes  out  as  from  a  rock.  The  water  is  heated  by  being  in 
tanks  close  to  the  ceiling.  The  water  in  the  tank  may  be  three  feet 
deep ;  bat  one  foot  to  twenty  inches  is  enough,  for  sitting  in  or  boiling 
[poaring  ?]  over  you,  an  agreeable  operation,  and  furnishing  a  necessary 
mversioD,  when  by  cause  of  malady  the  bath  has  to  be  endured  for 
many  hours  of  the  day.  The  floor  is  cement.  There  are  no  flues. 
Froni  a  common  laundry  stove,  an  iron  pipe  conveys  the  smoke  across 
it.  There  is  no  plate  glass,  but  only  a  double  sheet  of  crown  glass  let 
into  the  wall  for  a  window.  I  use  coke  instead  of  coal,  so  as  to  keep 
the  pipes  clean,  that  the  heat  may  be  given  off ;  no  coal  is  used,  even 
for  lighting  the  fire.  At  a  heat  varying  from  180^  to  230°,  night  and 
morning,  the  fuel  consumed  will  not  amount  to  more  than  one-half  of 
what  is  required  for  an  ordinary  fire.  The  ventilation  is  by  suction 
finom  below.  The  air  is  drawn  into  the  furnace ;  there  is  a  constant 
and  rapid  circulation  up  one  side  and  down  the  other.  Entering  the 
furnace  heated,  the  combustion  is  more  perfect ;  the  bad  air  is  con- 
sumed, and  the  saving  of  heat  enormous.  The  fresh  air  being  admitted 
from  above,  it  comes  in  its  passage  downwards  to  the  bather  to  breathe. 
There  are  three  plugholes  adapted  for  convenience  of  the  bathers,  so 
that  when  a  high  temperature  is  required  for  a  long  time,  they  can 
refresh  themselves,  or  even  envelope  the  whole  head  in  a  hood,  and 
breathe  as  in  the  open  air.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  thus 
obtaining  perfect  command  of  the  circulation.  The  suction  being 
everywhere  inwards  and  downtoards,  crevices  are  easily  stopped.  The 
door  must,  however,  open  outwards  and  with  a  screw  hinge,  or  a  flap 
pivot  out  of  the  perpendicular ;  the  edges  being  bevelled,  the  door 
^Is-to  close  at  every  point.  The  command  of  the  admission  air  is 
such  that  I  am  independent  of  the  use  of  the  damper ;  and  when  the 
door  and  plugs  are  closed,  the  draught  through  the  furnace  and  flue 
is  stopped.  An  invalid  can  be  carried  in  on  a  bed  or  chair.  The 
platform  on  the  outside  is  on  the  level  of  a  window,  that  can  be  thrown 
open  to  a  current  of  air;  or  the  ante- room  can  be  closed,  and  by 
leaving  the  bath  door  open  120°  can  be  obtained.  There  is  but  one 
siep  from  the  hottest  point  to  the  open  air  or  into  the  tank.  The 
cocks  have  particularly  to  be  attended  to.  The  turning  part  must  be 
equal  to  the  running  part,  otherwise  the  water  will  come  out  wabbling. 
A  space  sufficient  for  washing  must  be  allowed  between  the  cock  and 
the  basin  ;  neither  of  these  points  an  English  tradesman  understands. 
The  cocks  must  be  large,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  full  stream.  The  escape 
from  the  tank  must  also  be  free,  so  as  to  change  the  water  rapidly.  It 
is  2^  inches  diameter.  In  stating  the  cost  to  be  no  more  than  half 
an  ordinary  fire,  it  has  to  be  observed  that  refuse  coke  or  braise  answers 
better  in  a  stove,  and  does  not  cost  more  than  half.  Therefore  such  a 
fire  can  be  kept  up  for  2d.  a  day.  But  even  were  the  expense  equal 
to  several  fires  it  would  be  an  economy ;  by  means  of  it  all  the  passages 
in  the  house  can  be  heated,  and  several  of  the  rooms  besides,  having 
always  at  hand  a  drying  closet.  I  have  myself  not  only  dispensed 
with  seven  fireplaces,  but  taken  them  out.     With  open  fire-flues 
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and  straight  chimneys,  folly  twenty  parts  of  the  twenty-foor  of  heat 
are  lost ;  managed  in  this  way,  twenty  parts  of  the  twenty-four  are 
retained.  Such  an  apartment  would  be  an  economy  and  an  advantage 
in  any  house,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  uses  of  which  I  am  at  present 
treating.  On  the  other  hand,  the  incalculable  benefits  to  the  sid:  from 
the  bath  can  never  be  otherwise  realized ;  for  the  patient  to  secure  , 
them,  he  must  have  it  under  the  same  roof,  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  in 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  to  have  it  witl^in  reach  in  case  of 
acute  disorder. 

''  This  bath  (he  says)  is  the  only  one  I  have  constructed  specially  for 
invalids.  It  was  made  in  view  to  the  confinement  of  a  lady,  never- 
theless it  thus  loses  none  of  the  utility  or  the  charm  that  may  be 
sought  by  the  healthy.  When  I  come  back  to  it  after  the  absence 
and  the  use  of  other  baths,  even  the  best,  it  is  like  getting  on  the  back 
of  a  thoroughbred  after  having  to  ride  a  cart  horsa  It  is  of  service  at 
every  moment  and  at  all  temperatures.  You  come  in  from  a  journey, 
say  before  dinner ;  you  go  in  not  heated,  when  it  may  stand  at  120° ; 
you  dress  in  that  charming  temperature,  with  streams  of  hot  or  cold 
water,  or  the  tank  to  revel  ixu  So  also,  you  may  dress  in  the  morning. 
My  regular  practice,  when  not  requiring  it  for  health's  sake,  is  to  go 
in  on  getting  up  and  on  going  to  bed,  dressing  and  undressing  there. 
Five  to  ten  minutes  suffice  to  bring  on  the  flow  of  perspiration.  Aftor 
that,  a  plunge  in  the  cold  water,  and  you  come  out  fresh,  glowing 
with  a  sense  of  cleanliness,  health,  and  strength,  which  no  other  opera- 
tion can  convey  to  the  body.  You  are  then  indifferent  to  the  ha&t  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter.  If  time  is  an  object,  the  waste  of 
time  is  thus  no  objection.'* 

He  continues : 

''  I  will  give  an  instance  of  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  exercise. 
One  wintry  day,  feeling  the  want  of  exercise,  I  was  deterred  by  the 
aspect  of  the  skies ;  there  was  sleet,  and  a  bleak  easterly  wind  blowing, 
so  I  bethought  me  of  going  into  the  bath  instead  for  half  an  hour.  I 
found  it  particularly  agreeable.  Instead  of  half  an  hour,  an  hour  and 
a  half  had  flown  by  ;  so,  as  I  looked  at  the  thermometer,  and  observed 
that  the  bath  stood  at  176°  and  the  tank  at  76°,  I  had  been  passing 
from  the  one  to  the  other — say  ten  minutes  out  of  the  tank  and  five 
minutes  in  it,  alternately.  I  noted  these  points  as  famishing  a  datum 
line,  giving,  without  strain,  the  contrasted  enjoyments  of  the  temperate 
and  torrid  zones.  I  left  the  bath  invigorated,  as  I  might  have  been 
by  a  gallop  of  fifteen  miles  under  a  bright  sun  on  the  Sussex  Downs." 

For  an  account  of  the  bath  on  a  larger  scale  and  on  a  more 
elaborate  plan,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  The 
bath  in  Jermyn-street,  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  property 
of  a  limited  company,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  20,000Z.  Of 
course,  any  amount  of  money  may  be  expended  on  luxuries,  fur- 
nishing, and  ornamentation.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  what 
is  essential  as  regards  efficiency  may  be  obtained,  as  in  the  cottage 
bath  described,  at  a  very  moderate  outlay. 
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That  Mi.  Urquhart  has  made  many  conyertsto  his  views  there 
cannot  be  a  question ;  the  nnmber  of  baths  already  conatrupted 
affords  ample  proof.  In  £ngland,  not  to  mention  private  baths, 
the  nnmber  of  pnbUc  baths  is  seventeen,  which  have  been  erected 
within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  have  been  used  by  502,870 
persons.  Of  these,  one  is  in  the  Newcastle  Infirmary,  and  during 
five  years  from  -its  construction  has  been  tried  in  23,440  cases. 
The  editor  of  the  book,  Sir  John  Fife,  to  whom  the  erection  of  it 
was  owing,  reports  very  favourably  of  its  efficacy.  He  says : 
"  I  state  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  that  in  diseases  of  the 
skin,  joints,  liver,  and  kidney,  the  action  of  the  Turkish  bath 
[the  hot-air  bath]  is  immediate  and  direct."     He  adds : 

"  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  most  diaeaaes  the  important  viscera 
above  mentioned  are  deranged  in  their  action,  we  see  at  once  in  how 
vast  a  nnmber  of  diseases  the  Turkish  bath,  by  correcting  the  morbid 
action  of  these  viacem,  muat  inevitably  exercise  an  influence  beneficial 
and  powerful,  though  indirectJ* 

In  the  Report  of  this  Infirmary,  the  following  diseases  are 
^Mcified  as  having  been  submitted  to  its  trial  with  satisfactory 
results— -viz.,  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  lumbago,  neuralgia, 
sciatica,  gout,  dropsy,  catarrh,  influenza,  many  afiPections  of  the 
throat  and  air-passages,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  cases  of  ^'  con- 
gestion or  stagnation  of  the  blood,"  hernia,  stomach  and  liver 
afiiectioQs,  serofuia  affecting  the  integuments,  glands,  and  joints, 
incipient  phthisis,  and  other  conditions  attended  by  wasting; 
fiirther,  confidence  is  expressed  of  its  beneficial  influence  in  the 
treatment  of  disorders  peculiar  to  females  and  in  cases  of  hypo- 
chondria in  men.  Other  reports  are  given  also  highly  in  its 
favour.  Of  these,  one  is  by  Dr.  Leared,  which  was  published  in 
the  '  Lancet'  of  November  and  December,  1868,  of  its  effects  in 
pulmonary  diseases,  including  phthisis.  Such  are  this  gentle- 
man's expectations  of  its  efficacy,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  last-mentioned  disease,  that  he  declares,  in  conclusion  :  "  If 
it  unfortunately  fell  to  nfj  lot  to  be  affected  by  phthisis,  I  should 
give  the  hot-air  bath  the  fullest  trial."  There  are  also  reports  and 
statements  of  cases  favourable  to  its  use  in  cancer,  leprosy,  hydro- 
phobia, epilepsy,  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head,  Bright's  disease, 
scarlatina,  ague,  chorea,  mental  disease.  Relative  to  the  last- 
named,  the  authority  is  Dr.  Robertson,  medical  superintendent 
of  the  Sussex  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hayward's  Heath,  where  a 
bath  has  been  established.^.    Writing  in  1 863,  he  states  : 

"  My  experience  of  the  use  of  the  bath  has  hitherto  been  chiefly 

^  See  Dr.  fiobertaon's  Gaaes  iUiutniiiig  ihe  Use  of  the  Boman  Bath  in  the  Treat- 
sicot  of  Mental  Disease,  in  the  'Journal  of  Mental  Disease,*  July,  1862;  also  the 
deaeription  of  a  Gue  of  Mania  with  Aibaminnria  cued  by  the  Boman  Bath,  in  the 
'British  Medical  Joarnal,'  Feb.  1864. 
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limited  to  cases  of  chronic  mental  disease." — "  My  great  success  has 
been  with  cases  of  melancholia  with  refusal  of  food  and  loss  of  strength 
and  flesh." — "  In  irregularity  of  the  uterine  functions  I  have  found,  in 
several  instances,  a  cure  follow  the  restoration  through  the  agency  of 
the  bath  of  healthy  uterine  action." 

After  mentioning  that  the  bath  removes  "  the  noxious  secre- 
tion of  the  skin  so  frequent  in  the  insane,"  whence  their  peculiar 
offensive  odour,  he  adds,  in  recommendation,  "  Lastly,  the  bath 
is  a  remedial  agent  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  insane,  and 
which  they  do  not,  like  other  means  of  washing,  associate  with 
the  idea  of  punishment." 

The  reports  given  of  the  efficacy  of  the  bath  in  diseases  of 
horses  and  cattle,  though  fewer  in  number,  are  not  of  a  less 
favourable  kind.  One  is  by  J.  E.  Scriven,  Esq.,  on  an  Irish 
farm ;  the  other  from  the  experience  of  Lord  Einnaird.  It  is 
stated :  "  In  Lord  Kinnaird's  bath  for  cattle,  there  having  been 
no  trouble  either  with  patients  or  medical  men,  the  necessity  for 
high  temperatures  for  the  cure  of  grave  disorders  has  been  ascer- 
tained." The  words  of  a  report  in  the  'Scottish  Farmer,'  1862, 
are :  **  The  heat  required  in  cases  of  pneumonia  needs  to  be 
very  great — up  to  200°,  to  212* — boiling  point,  in  fact.  At  a  less 
temperature  the  curative  effect  was  not  visible." 

Here,  certainly,  is  an  amount  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  bath 
of  a  most  respectable  kind,  such  as  even  the  medical  sceptic 
must  respect     We  repeat,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
bath  of  such  great  promise  is  not  the  Turkish  bath,  the  vapour- 
bath  of  low  temperature,  but  the  air-bath  of  high  temperature. 
How  it  acts,  if  it  can  be  proved  by  experience  to  be  so  very 
efficacious,  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration.     Mr.  Urquhart,  in 
attempting  to  account  for  its  effects,  associates  it  with  electricity, 
with  the  dictum  "  Electricity  is  life,"  and  that  radiated  heat  from 
red-hot  iron  is  similar  to  that  of  the  sun.     These  are  hypothetical 
ideas,  especially  the  first,  and  if  true  of  the  latter  only  in  part,  a 
large  portion  of  the  heat  derived  from*  a  stove  not  being  radiant. 
Such  air  as  that  of  the  hot-air  bath  is  eminently  dry,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  the  drier  the  air,  whether  with  a  low  temperature  or 
high  temperature,  the  worse  conductor  of  heat  it  becomes  ;  and, 
in  proportion,  the  more  endurable.     The  experience  of  the  Arctic 
explorers  fully  confirms  this  as  regards  low  temperature,  and  that 
of  M.  Tillet  and  Sir  Charles  Blagden  and  others,  already  referred 
to  as  regards  high  temperature.     What  the  immediate  effects  of 
highly  heated  dry  air  are  on  the  living  body  have  not,  we  think, 
been  yet  sufficiently  investigated.     Independent  of  the  sensations 
excited,  we  learn  little  more  from  Mr.  Urquhart's  book  than  that 
sweating  is  copiously  produced  ;  no  record  appears  to  have  been 
taken  either  of  the  pulse  or  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.     The 
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only  physiologist  that  we  are  aware  of  who  has  attended  to  these 
pointe  is  Dr.  John  Davy.  He  found  the  pulse  of  men  employed  in  a 
steamer  within  the  tropics  in  charge  of  the  fires  to  increase  greatly 
in  frequency,  and  the  temperature  of  the  hody  as  measured  by  a 
tiaermometer  placed  under  the  tongue  to  rise  proportionally.     We 
quote  an  instance,  that  of  the  chief  engineer^  a  robust,  healthy 
man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  below  two  hours 
seeing  to  the  engines,  but  not  in  the  hottest  parts :  ''  After  an 
exposure  of  twenty-five  or  twenty- six  minutes  to  a  temperature  of 
Ul%  the  temperature  under  the  tongue  was  102*3'';  of  the  closed 
band  100**;  his  pulse  142^  and  not  feeble.     He  was  profusely 
sweating.     He  said  he  had  no  uneasy  sensation.^    It  is  stated  by 
the  same  author,  that  the  firemen  of  the  West  Indian  steamers 
i      are  less  subject  to  fever  than  the  crews  generally.     And  here  we 
may  remark  that  Mr.  Urquhart  has  a  hypothesis  on  the  subject 
of  fever  founded  on  what  he  considers  two  facts,  but  which  we 
cannot  admit  as  such  :  one,  that  fermentation  cannot  be  excited 
under  90"*;  the  other,  that  tne  fever  heat  is  112°;  and  he  reasons, 
that  as  fermentation,  zymosis,  is  arrested  at  140°,  if — ^to  use  his 
words — "  I  can  get  the  blood  subjected  to  a  heat  of  140^  I  will 
take  the  inflammation,  that  is  to  say  the  fever,  out  of  it."     This 
we  need  not  comment  on.     Nor  shall  we  comment  on  his  specu- 
lation, that  in  the  majority  of  diseases,  when  the  hot-air  bath  is 
efficacious,  it  is,  as  he  supposes,  by  the  washing  of  the  blood  by 
means  of  sweating,  the  fluid  exuding  in  sweat,  according  to  him, 
removing  the  materies  morbi  contaminating  the  blood. 

We  must  confess,  that  whilst  we  hold  in  much  respect  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart's  acuteness  of  observation  and  practical  turn  of  mind,  we 
have  not  quite  the  same  feeling  relative  to  his  speculative  views,  or 
his  estimates  of  different  races  of  men  and  their  habits.  He  thinks 
it  a  mistake  to  wear  clothing,  forgetting  that  man  is  the  only  one 
of  the  mammalia  not  provided  with  natural  clothing,  and  that 
the  warmth  or  bad-conducting  power  of  the  covering  of  other 
animals  of  this  class  increases  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
cold  to  which  they  are  subjected ;  he  thinks  that  exposure  of  the 
naked  body  to  the  sun's  rays  is  beneficial,  though  in  his  own 
case  such  exposure  was  followed  by  a  painful  cutaneous  erup- 
tion ;  he  holds  the  opinion  that  man  should  eat  only  once  a  day, 
and  that  the  full  repletion  of  the  stomach  is  most  conducive  to 
digestion ;  he  considers  the  Turk  superior  to  the  European  in 
cleanliness ;  water,  he  maintains,  is  rendered  impure  by  our  mere 
contact,  and  that  to  wash,  so  as  to  secure  perfect  purity,  water 
should  be  poured  over  us  ;  the  skin  he  views  as  the  main  purifier 
and  emunctory  of  the  body,  regardless  very  much  of  other  ex- 
creting organs,  the  kidneys,  lungs,  and  liver,  altogether  of  far 

^  Fhyaiologieal  BeiearcheSi  p.  89. 
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greater  potency.  Such  extreme  views,  with  some  paradoxes,  be 
supports  by  a  ready  command  of  words,  and  as,  we  think,  a 
notable  disregard  of  facts — i.e.,  large  experience,  not  isolated  in- 
stances. Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  discuss  these  several 
matters.  Those  who  read  the  work  will  make  their  own  reflec- 
tion ;  and  those  who  have  been  in  the  East  and  have  had  expe- 
rience of  Mussulmans'  habits  will  not  be  disposed  to  consider 
the  Turk — we  speak  of  the  common  people,  who  sleep  in  their 
clothes,  paying  little  attention  to  their  cleanliness — a  cleaner 
people,  or  a  better,  than  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  though 
they  may  be,  as  Mr.  Urquhart  describes  them,  more  polished  and 
formal  in  their  ways. 

What  we  wish  to  fix  attention  on  most  is  the  hot-air  bath,  and 
the  question  of  its  fitness  for  general  use,  and  whether  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to  conclude  with  any  confidence 
that  it  is  safe  and  efficient  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  is 
superior  to  every  other  mode  of  purification.  That  we  have 
evidence  of  the  latter  we  hesitate  in  pronouncing:  we  hope 
it  will  have  every  trial  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  It  would  be 
very  desirable  to  have  ascertained,  besides  its  efltects  on  the 
pulse  and  the  temperature,  whether  it  has  any  efiect  on  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood,  and  what  are  the  substances  which  are 
discharged  from  the  system  by  the  skin  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  holrair  bath.  For  ordinary  purposes  of  cleanliness  and 
personal  comfort,  we  think  daily  ablution,  with  good  rubbing 
from  head  to  foot,^  adequate,  whether  hot  water  is  used  or  cold, 
or  Castile  soap  or  any  other  quality  of  soap,  especially  when 
occasionally  aided  by  the  warm  bath  or  a  vapour  bath  not  exceeding 
98**  or  100*".  The  hot-air  bath  we  cannot  but  think  hazardous 
when  employed  carelessly,  and  the  air  heated  to  and  above  150^ 
The  author  whom  we  have  quoted  relative  to  the  "effects  of  hot 
air  in  a  steamer  on  the  pulse  and  temperature,  mentions  how  a 
stoker  who,  after  four  hours*  attendance  on  the  engines,  was 
struck  down  by  dangerous  apoplexy ;  and  in  the  report  of  the 
experience  of  Sir  Charles  Blagden  and  others,  it  is  specially 
stated  that  "  they  experienced  some  inconvenience ;  their  hands 
shook  very  much,  and  they  felt  a  considerable  degree  of  languor 
and  debility.    Dr.  B.  had  also  a  noise  and  giddiness  in  his  bead." 

Man,  it  is  well  to  remember,  is  the  hardiest  of  animals,  and  it 
is  astonishing  how  much  he  can  bear.  How  else  could  he  be  so 
widely  spread  over  the  earth's  surface  ?  how  else  can  we  account 

^  The  glove  need  by  the  Tnrki,  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  is,  we  tbiak, 
greatly  preferable  to  any  other,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  dieap  material  of 
whioh  it  is  made  is  not  imported  into  this  country.  Of  aoaps,  perhaps  the  glycerine 
soap  is  best  for  the  skin  ;  the  Castile  soap,  recommended  by  Mr.  Urquhart,  oontains 
alkali  in  excess. 
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for  the  many  curative  methodsy  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder  as 
to  their  nature,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  in  vogue  ? 
The  cold  bath  has  had  advocates  for  its  medicinal  use  almost  as 
eothusiastic  as  is  Mr.  Urquhart  for  the  hot-air  bath  ;  and  at  the 
present  time  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  partizans  of  hydropathy 
and  homoeopathy  will  "maintain  faith  in  their  creeds,  whatever 
success  may  attend  the  calid  method  of  cure.  We  could  wish 
that  the  hot-air  bath  should  be  made  the  subject  of  minute  scien- 
tific inquiry  by  competent  men,  as  by  a  committee  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  or  the  Boyal  Medico-Ghirurgical  Society, 
and  be  reported  on  after  due  research,  after  the  manner  adopted 
in  France  by  the  Institute  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  its 
physiological  aspect  it  might  with  propriety  be  brought  before 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  fur  dis- 
cussion in  its  zoological  section. 

Before  concluding,  a  few  words  may  suffice  respecting  Br. 
Sheppard's  and  Mr.  Moore's  pamphlets.  That  of  the  first-named 
gentieman,  the  skilful  Resident-Physician  at  Colney  Hatch  Asy- 
lam,  is  well  adapted  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart s  plan,  of  which  he  is  a  warm  admirer.  The  cautions  he 
gives  as  to  the  impropriety  of  getting  cool  before  using  a  cold  bath 
or  taking  a  draught  of  cold  water,  have  long  had  the  approval  of 
his  professional  brethren.  He  might  have  given  with  propriety 
another  caution — ^viz.,  to  beware  of  taking  a  cold  bath  or  a  drink 
of  cold  water  when  hot  after  exhausting  fatigue.  That  of  the 
latter,  chiefly  addressed  to  the  non^professional  reader,  without 
pretension  to  any  originality,  may  be  perused  with  advantage,  as 
showing  how  much  exact  inquiry  is  needed  to  determine  the 
special  effects  of  the  hot-air  bath  and  of  the  vapour-bath,  and 
their  proper  uses. 

The  literature  of  baths,  we  need  hardly  remark,  is  very  copious. 
We  may  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  refresh  their 
memories  on  the  subject  to  some  of  our  former  volumes.  In  the 
fourth  volume  for  July  and  October,  1837,  containing  a  notice  of 
Dr.  Oppenheim's  essay  on  the  state  of  medicine,  &c.,  in  Turkey, 
a  description  will  be  found  of  the  Turkish  bath,  with  a  good  deal 
of  information  respecting  the  Turks,  nowise  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Urquhart's  high  opinion  of  that  people.  In  the  seventh 
volume  (new  series)  for  January  and  February,  1851,  various 
kinds  of  bath  are  described^  including  the  Roman,  and  their  uses 
and  abuses.  And  in  volumes  twenty-three  and  twenty-nine, 
some  of  the  latest  works  on  balneology  are  noticed  and  com- 
mented on. 
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Review  IX. 

Transactions  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  II. 
Part  I.    Sessions  1862-63,  1863-64.— London,  1865.   pp.  246. 

This  volume  contains  eighteen  papers.  These  we  propose  to 
notice  seriatim  and  briefly ;  indeed,  owing  to  our  limits,  more 
briefly  than  in  some  instances  we  could  wish. 

I.  On  an  Anomalous  Exanthem:  Rosalia  Idiopathica,  By 
B.  W.  BiGHARDSON,  M.D. — The  author  in  this  paper  calls  atten- 
tion to  cases  of  eruptive  disease  of  ambiguous  character,  in  some 
respects  resembling  scarlatina,  in  some  measles  and  nettle-rash, 
of  which  one  under  his  care  proved  fatal.  The  conclusion  he 
draws,  after  some  ingenious  reasoning,  is,  that  the  disease  is  the 
same  as  that  to  which  Dr.  Mason  Good  gave  the  name  of ''  Rosalia 
Paristhmitica,*"  and  for  which,  holding  it  to  be  one  sui  generis, 
he  prefers  that  of  "  Bosalia  Idiopathica."  He  considers  it  non- 
contagious, and  probably  produced  by  some  article  of  diet  poison- 
ing the  blood. 

Whilst  we  think  that  the  author  s  conclusions  are  based  on 
too  limited  an  induction  of  facts  to  justify  the  name  given  by 
him,  we  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  inquiry  concerning 
these  obscure  eruptions,  often,  as  it  were,  of  a  hybrid  character, 
perplexing  the  most  experienced,  and  as  difficult  to  treat  as  to 
name.  The  only  way,  we  apprehend,  that  the  obscurity  in  which 
they  are  at  present  involved  can  be  removed,  is  by  their  careful 
study,  and  ampler  details  and  collation  of  facts. 

II.  On  certain  Endemic  C^itaneons  Affections  observed  in 
Schools,  Factories,  and  Workhouses.  By  T.  Hunt,  Esq. — ^This 
paper  we  would  willingly  pass  over,  merely  remarking  that  the 
doctrines  advocated  in  it,  so  far  as  they  are  peculiar  to  the  author, 
seem  to  us — will  he  pardon  the  expression  ? — not  a  little  whim- 
sical, and  nowise  in  accordance  with  sound  science.  He  holds, 
for  instance,  that  scabies  is  an  epidemic  disease,  and  that  .dirt 
rather  than  an  insect  is  its  most  common  cause,  and  that  it  may  be 
cured  by  good  air,  cleanliness,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  good 
and  varied  food.  The  reverse  of  all  which,  according  to  him,  is 
productive  of  most  cutaneous  ailments. 

III.  On  Recent  Typhus  in  Lancashire.  By  G.  Buchanan, 
M.D.,  &c. — In  this  short  paper  the  author  describes  the  partial 
outbreak  of  typhus  which  occurred  during  the  cotton  distress, 
attributable  mainly  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  the  disorder  — 
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oyeicTowding,  dirt,  and  poyerty.  It  was  arrested  by  the  jadicious 
measures  by  whicli  it  was  encountered — segregation,  liberal 
relief,  and  attention  to  sanitary  precautions. 

IV.  On  the  Yellow  Fever  Epidemice  of  Bermuda.  By  W.M.G. 
Smaut,  M.D.,  &c. — This  paper  is  partly  historical,  partly  critical. 
The  author  passes  in  review  the  several  epidemics  which  have 
occurred  in  Bermuda  of  which  there  are  authentic  records.  The 
great  and  disputed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  care- 
folly  considered.  The  conclusion  he  favours  as  most  in  accord- 
ance with  facts,  is  that  it  was  in  no  instance  imported,  but  was 
generated  by  the  action  of  several  co-operating  causes,  chiefly 
comprised  in  a  peculiar  atmospheric  condition,  and  an  extreme 
neglect  of  hygiene  in  all  its  details.  That  there  was  commonly 
an  "epidemic  constitution"  conducive  to  it  seems  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  the  disease  rarely  occurred  in  Bermuda  without  a  visita- 
tion of  it  elsewhere,  either  in  the  West  Indies,  or  on  the  continent^ 
of  America.  The  unsanitarv  condition  of  the  localities  where  it* 
first  appeared  was  notorious — crowding  in  the  hulks  and  bar- 
racks, bad  ventilation,  bad  drainage,  and  indeed,  a  combination 
of  noxious  influences,  such  as  in  a  cool  climate  is  considered 
adequate  to  the  production  of  typhus.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
and  satisfactory  to  learn,  that  as  these  evil  influences  were  dimi- 
nished, as  the  sanitary  state  improved,  yellow  fever  became,  if  not 
of  less  frequent  occurrence,  less  severe  and  less  fatal. 

The  author  has  some  peculiar  views  relative  to  the  disease :  he 
regards  it  as  the  culmination  of  morbid  efiects  from  local  and 
epidemic  causes  in  action,  and  as  commonly  ushered  in  by  other 
diseases  which  he  considers  its  forerunners  and  premonitory  of  its 
advent,  such  as  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  cholera.  This  view  be 
endeavours  to  support  by  statistics ;  but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  his 
facts  are  too  limited  to  support  his  conclusions,  especially  as 
there  are  well-recorded  instances  of  the  invasion  ojp  the  disease  at 
times  when  the  general  health  has  been  exemplary,  and  its  out- 
break, in  conseq[uence,  most  unexpected.  We  bear  in  mind  in- 
stances of  the  kind  in  the  West  Indies,  especially  in  Barbadoes, 
the  healthiest  of  these  islands,  and  yet  the  one  which  has  sufiered 
most  from  this  dire  visitation.  He  has  also  peculiar  ideas  re- 
specting the  pathology  of  yellow  fever:  he  believes  that  the 
blood  corpuscles  are  diseased,  and  are  mainly  concerned  in  its 
phenomena,  and  that  the  black  vomit  is  an  excretion  of  these 
corpuscles  in  an  altered  state.  We  could  have  wished  that  he 
had  supported  this  his  opinion  by  facts.  According  to  our  expe- 
rience— and  we  have  tried  the  blood  in  some  advanced  oases  of 
the  disease — ^the  blood  corpuscles  are  not  perceptibly  altered — 
i.e.,  when  taken,  not  from  the  stomach,  but  by  a  puncture  direct 
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from  a  vein.  The  alteration  they  undergo  in  the  stomach  is^  as 
is  generally  understood,  owing  to  the  action  on  them  of  itsfittid 
acid  contents  ;  and  further,  that  their  eruption  into  the  stomach 
is  not  from  "  exosmosis/'  as  he  presumes,  hut  from  ruptured  or 
wasted  vessels,  as  proved,  we  think,  by  the  able  researches  of  the 
late  Dr.  Blair,  now  too  much  forgotten. 

On  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever  the  author  does  not  enter ; 
but  he  is  very  full  on  its  prophylaxis,  on  which  he  makes  judi- 
cious remarks,  happily  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  most 
approved  and  found  most  efficacious.  Thus,  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  disease,  strict  attention  to  sanitary  measures,  those  which 
are  best  adapted  to  secure  vigorous  health ;  and  in  case  of  an 
outbreak,  vacating  the  locality  and  removal  t<>  some  healthy  spot. 

This  paper,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  held  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  formidable  disease  of  which  it 
treats,  and  will  often  be  referred  to.  We  thank  him  for  it,  giving 
])im  credit  for  the  words  with  which  he  conclades — that  in  the 
study  of  the  disease  in  the  documentary  evid^ce  before  him  he 
has  been  governed  by  an  earnest  desire  to  seek  the  truth. 

V.  On  the  Epidemic  Diseases  of  Tasmania.  By  E.  S.  Hall. 
—From  Mr.  Halls  well-written  paper,  Tasmania  appears  to  have 
a  climate  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  health  of  man  and  domestic 
animals.  He  assures  us  that  epizootic  maladies  as  yet  are  almost 
unknown  there,  that  ague  is  quite  unknown,  and  that  other  fevers, 
except  when  imported,  as  in  the  instance  of  typhus,  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  complaints  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
subject  would  appear  to  differ  but  litUe  from  those  most  preva- 
lent in  Great  Britain.  Of  these,  however,  tuberonlar  phthisis 
does  not  hold  the  first  rank,  but  the  second,  as  to  predominance, 
which  he  attributes  to  the  purity  of  the  air  and  the  ample  diet  of 
animal  food.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  whilst  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  and  rheumatic  affections  are  of  less  fre- 
quency than  in  England,  those  of  the  nervous  and  circulating 
system  are  of  greater — a  difference  he  attributes,  not,  we  think, 
very  satisfactorily,  to  the  sudden  and  great  changes  of  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  climate  is  subject.  Though  variola  has  as 
yot  been  excluded,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  whooping^ough  have 
appeared  tliere,  and  have  been  productive  nearly  of  tiieir  ordinary 
mortality^  He  briefly  notices  what  is  there  called  "  native  pock," 
which  ho  designates  as  a  spurious  kind  of  chieken*pox,  and  as 
contagious.  Dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  common  cholera,  he  states, 
are  of  occasional  occurrence,  chiefly  during  the  sammer  and 
periods  of  drought,  when  bad  stagnant  water  is  used. 

The  death-rat^,  especially  of  the  country,  is  low,  proving  the 
salubrity  of  the  Tasmanian'chmale :  it  is  12  per  1000 ;  but  in 
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Hobftrt  Town,  where  sanitarj  measiureB  are  little  attended  to,  it 
isjnat  doable. 

VI.  Ohservatums  on  the  Infltunee  of  Pandemic  Gau»ee  m  the 
Production  of  Fever.  By  Robert  Lawson,  M.D.  &c. — As  we  are 
informed  by  the  aathor  in  an  appended  note  that  this  paper  con- 
tains the  resaltft  of  an  investigation  which  has  been  submitted  in 
detail  to  the  Director-Generid  of  the  Army  Medical  Department 
for  publication  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Army  Statistical 
Sanitary  and  Medical  Reports,  we  think  it  right  to  wait  for  the 
data,  in  extenedy  before  passing  any  opinion  on  the  results, 
and  the  more  so  considering  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  one 
almost  of  a  transe^idental  kind,  and  so  abounding  in  sources  of 
error. 

VU.  On  an  Outbreak  of  Typhoid  Fever  at  Wing,  Bucks,  By 
£.  R.  Harv£y,  M.B.y  &c.  —  We  have  in  this  paper  a  marked 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  an  English  country  village  may 
be  decimated  by  fever  originating  from  local  causes,  such  as  bad 
drainage,  impure  water,  dirty  rooms,  and  overcrowded  dwellings. 
The  details  are  impressive,  strikingly  showing  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  neglect  of  sanitary  measures  and  the  connexion  of  vice  and 
disease.  Of  the  births  in  this  village  1 3  per  cent,  were  illegitimate. 
From  such  evidence  as  could  be  obtained,  it  would  appear  that 
the  disease  began  in  one  of  the  worst  and  most  crowded  of  the 
cottages,  and  from  thence  spread  by  infection.  Of  the  inha- 
bitants, 1000  in  number,  200  were  attacked  and  18  died. 

VIII.  Reports  of  the  Trial  of  Sarracenia  Purpurea,  or  the 
Pitcher  Plant,  in  Small  Pox.  By  J.  F.  Marson,  F.B.C.S.,  &c.— 
This  trial  was  made  in  consequence  of  a  favourable  account  of 
the  effects  of  the  plant  in  variola  by  Mr.  C.  Miles,  of  the  Royal 
AruUery.  Mr.  Marson  s  results  were  entirely  negative.  He  states 
that  he  could  not  perceive  it  had  any  influence  in  modifying  in 
ttie  least  the  eruption,  or  in  influencing  any  of  the  secretions. 

IX.  On  an  Epidemic  of  Jawndiee  at  Rotherham,  in  York- 
shire.  By  Dr.  William  Ord. — ^This  epidemic  occurred  during 
January  and  February  of  1868.  Of  a  population  of  18,922  about 
200  were  attacked,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  a  pregnant 
woman,  recovered.  The  attack  is  described  as  commonly  begin- 
ning with  flatulence,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea  or  vomiting,  accom- 
panied by  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  and. 
distension.  Catarrhal  symptoms,  with  a  slight  degree  of  pyrexia, 
nshered  in  the  severer  cases.  The  greatest  sufferers  from  it 
were  pregnant  women,  many  of  whom,  whilst  labouring  under 
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it,  aborted.  Nothing  at  all  satisfactory  was  ascertained  either 
respecting  its  etiology  or  pathology.  Its  duration  rarely  exceeded 
two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  jaundice  gradually  disappeared, 
whether  remedies  were  or  were  not  administered. 

X.  Notices  of  the  Epidemics  of  1719-20  and  1759  in  Pent; 
also  of  the  Mexican  Hamorrhagic  Disease  of  1736  and  1855. 
By  A.  Smith,  M.D. — In  each  of  the  epidemics  described  in  this 
paper,  there  were,  besides  some  symptoms  in  common,  others 
which  were  peculiar.  In  all  there  was  an  haemorrhagic  tendency, 
chiefly  from  the  nose  and  mouth.  In  the  earliest,  that  of  1 719-20, 
a  burning  heat  was  commonly  experienced.  Its  mortality  was 
great,  and  it  was  held  to  be  contagious.  The  llamas  and  donkeys 
employed  in  carrying  the  dead  to  the  grave  showed  symptoms  of 
it  in  a  bleeding  from  the  mouth.  The  epidemic  of  1759  was  re- 
markable for  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  excluding  the  idea  of 
contagion.  In  five  or  six  days  it  had  spread  through  the  entire 
population.  The  attack  terminated  commonly  in  two  or  three  days, 
leaving  the  patients  in  a  very  weak  state.  It  was  fatal  in  compa- 
ratively few  instances.  Dogs  were  reported  to  have  suffered  from 
it  The  epidemic  of  1736  more  than  decimated  the  inhabitants; 
it  was  peculiar  in  the  rapidity  of  its  action,  often  proving  fatal  in 
a  few  hours.  That  of  1855  is  described  as  a  recurrence  of  the 
preceding,  with  somewhat  modified  symptoms.  Neither  was 
considered  contagious.  Of  all  of  them  the  etiology  was  obscure. 
By  many  they  were  attributed,  according  to  usage  wherever 
ignorance  and  superstition  prevail,  to  some  coincident  and  un- 
usual circumstance:  such  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  an  earthquake, 
or  a  luminous  appearance  in  the  heavens. 

XI.  On  Epidemic  Pleuropneumonia  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet 
Communicated  by  Dr.  Brysnon. — This  paper  is  very  instructive 
as  showing  to  demonstration  the  close  connexion  of  neglect  of 
sanitary  measures  and  the  production  of  disease.  One  instance 
may  sufiBce,  that  of  the  crew  of  the  SU  Jean  Acre^  as  the  most 
remarkable.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  in  April,  1860, 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  number  of  attacks  reached  285,  out  of 
an  average  complement  of  815  men.  The  cases  were  grouped  as 
follows  by  the  author :  bronchitis,  7  ;  pleuritis,  19;  pneumonia,  13; 
haemoptysis,  7;  phthisis,  102;  pleurodynia,  20;  and  cachexia 
pulmonis,  117. 

The  author  attributed  this  extraordinary  sickness  to  malarious 
emanations  from  the  decay  of  woody  fibre  and  sawdust  left  in  the 
channels  by  the  shipbuilders,  in  conjunction  with  an  excessively 
crowded  state  of  the  deck,  the  lower  deck,  the  sleeping  place  of 
the  crew.     There,  he  states : 
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''  The  hammock-hooks  were  placed  ordinarilj  only  fourteen  inches 
apart^  less  than  the  average  breadth  of  the  men's  shoulders;  con- 
sequently, when  in  harbour,  when  no  watch  was  required  at  night,  and 
all  hands  turned  in,  they  formed  a  compact  mass  dose  beneath  the 
bfams,  the  only  air  available  for  respiration  being  above  them,  that 
beneath  the  hammocks  being  almost  entirely  shut  out  from  the  space 
above;  [the  upper  was  found  from  8^  to  12^  higher  than  the  lower.] 
All  the  ports,  as  well  as  the  small  round  scuttles,  were  kept  closed 
at  night." 

We  need  not  comment  on  this.  It  may  well  remind  one  of  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  and  its  horrors ;  and  the  more  so  as  to 
the  shameful  crowding  of  the  men,  when  we  are  informed  that 
there  was  ample  unoccupied  space  in  the  upper  deck,  which  in 
some  ships  was  utilized  with  the  best  effects.  The  number  of  men 
invalided  from  this  ship  alone  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  146. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  crew  was  well  fed  with 
vegetables  and  fresh  meat,  yet  a  scorbutic  diathesis  was  not 
prevented.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  on  the  transfer  of  the 
worst  cases  to  the  naval  hospital  at  Malta,  a  number  of  the 
inmates  ill  of  other  ailments  became  affected  with  similar 
symptoms  suggestive  of  infection. 

XII.  Notes  on  the  Epidemic  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Natives 
of  India.  By  Gavin  Milroy,  M.D. — ^The  notes  constituting 
this  interesting  paper,  designated  by  the  author  as  brief  memo- 
randa, have,  he  informs  us,  been  drawn  up  from  the  replies  made 
by  the  medical  officers  to  the  queries  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners, 
on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  Indian  army.  The  summary  and 
practical  information  we  obtain  from  them  is,  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  native  population  is  generally  bad,  affording 
scope  for  and  needing  great  improvement;  that  the  diseases 
most  prevalent  and  fatal  are  fevers,  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  and 
cholera ;  that  cutaneous  diseases  and  venereal  diseases  ore  very 
common ;  that  scarlatina  is  unknown  there,  at  least  in  an  un 
mistakeable  form  ;  whilst  variola,  propagated  by  inoculation,  and 
not  checked  by  vaccination,  except  very  partially,  is  both  pre- 
valent and  very  fatal. 

The  author  notices  a  remittent  congestive  fever,  which  has 
proved  very  destructive  in  Lower  Bengal,  resembling  the  plague 
of  the  Levant ;  and  he  notices,  also,  the  occurrence  of  true 
typhoid,  or  enteric  disease,  among  the  native  population.  Goitre, 
elephas,  and  elephantiasis,  and  also  dracunoulus,  he  states,  are  of 
Umited  occurrence :  the  first  among  the  Hill  people  bordering  on 
the  Himalayas,  where  it  is  exceedingly  prevalent ;  the  second  and 
third,  mostly  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel ;  and  the 
last  wherever  stagnant  water  is  most  used. 
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XIII.  On  an  anomaUms  Form  of  Eruptive  Disorder,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  designate  Rubeola  Notha.  By  Dr.  Babinoton. — 
In  the  spring  of  1 864  so  many  cases  of  the  cutaneous  affection 
named  above  occurred  in  London  as  to  deserve  almost  the 
appellation  of  an  epidemic.  They  were  of  a  mild  kind,  hardly 
needing  any  treatment.  Appended  are  notices  of  somewhat 
similar  affections,  which  were  observed  in  Malta  in  1861,  and  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Mackay  and  Mr.  R.  Pickthom,  R.N.  The  latter 
gentleman  considers  them  as  febriculsB,  showing  irregular  and 
badly-defined  eruptions  on  the  skin,  and  not  as  specific  exanthems. 

XIV.  Report  on  the  Epidemics  in  Great  Britain  in  1868. 
By  J.  N.  Radcliffe. — From  this  Report  it  would  appear  that  the 
health  of  the  people  during  this  period  was  below  the  average. 
The  explanation  of  the  fact  by  the  RegistraivGeneral  is  inge- 
nious, and  may  be  true.     It  is  as  follows : 

"During  1863  there  has  not  been  nearly  the  usual  amount  of 
change,  variation,  or  daily  and  monthly  range  of  temi)eratnre.  In 
fact,  there  has  not  been  a  sufficiency  of  variation  of  temperature  to 
strengthen  the  animal  constitution  against  the  tendency  to  debility 
caused  by  the  unusual  mildness  and  dampness  of  the  atmosidiere. 
Sudden  changes  of  temperature,  as  all  are  aware,  are  hurtful ;  but  ex- 
perience of  this  and  former  seasons  fully  demonstrates  that  a  certain 
amount  of  variation  of  temperature  is  essential  to  health.  To  the 
circumstanoe  of  two  years  having  followed  each  other  when  such 
atmo.spheric  vicissitudes  have  been  smaller  than  usual,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  has  been  a  greater  fall  of  rain  and  more  atmospheric 
humidity,  may  in  great  part  be  attributed  the  high  mortality  which 
has  prevailed  during  every  month  of  the  year  1863." 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  make  the  merest  abstract  of  the 
Report,  which  on  the  whole  is  not  favourable  either  to  the  mea- 
sures taken  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country  or 
to  check  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  Salisbury  is  the  only 
town  of  which  mention  is  made  in  which  the  death-rate  has  been 
diminished  by  better  drainage,  &c.  Small-pox  was  more  preva- 
lent, even,  and  fatal,  than  usual.  Taking  London  as  an  example, 
the  deaths  there  from  the  chief  epidemic  diseases  were  as  follow: 
Continued  fevers,  785;  smallpox,  2012,  the  largest  amount  since 
1838 ;  scarlatina,  5075  ;  measles,  1698  ;  diphtheria,  724 ;  whoop- 
ing-cough, 2229  j  diarrhoea,  2448  ;  croup,  927. 

XV.  Remarks  on  the  Enthetic  Diseases  affecting  the  Health 
of  the  Troops  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Years 
1837-46,  1859,  1860,  and  1861.     By  Dr.  Francis  Bowen. 

XVI.  On  the  Prevention  of  Syphilis  in  the  Navy,  By  Dr. 
Dickson,  R.N. — These  two  papers  are  admirably  adapted  to 
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show  the  eyil  effects  of  the  diseases  of  which  they  treat  in  the 
anny  and  navy,  and  the  need  there  is  of  legislative  interference 
to  check  the  evil  which  has  well  been  called  the  crying  evil  of 
the  day.  From  both  of  them,  supported  by  documentary  evi- 
dence, it  would  appear  that  venereal  complaints  are  the  cause  of 
greater  inefficiency  in  the  army  and  navy  than  any  other  class  of 
ailments  in  ordinary  times  of  peace,  and  at  stations  where  there 
is  no  state-provision  of  a  preventive  kind 

We  need  hardly  point  out  to  our  readers  that  a  temporary  dis- 
ability for  duty,  and  the  loss  of  service  for  a  time,  are  not  the 
worst  effect  of  these  diseases^  it  being  now  a  well-established 
fact  that  they  tend  to  impart  a  taint  conducive  to  cachexia  and 
tuberculosis. 

Appeals  time  after  time  have  been  made  to  the  Government  to 
interfere,  and  to  attempt,  especially  at  home,  to  restrain  the  evil 
by  means  of  a  system  of  medical  police,  aJPter  the  example  of 
France  and  Belgium  and  other  continental  countries.  All  medical 
men  of  any  experience  must  be  aware  of  the  propriety — indeed, 
as  regards  the  good  of  each  service,  the  necessity— of  such  inter- 
ference ;  and  we  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  those  who  have 
the  opportanity  of  bringing  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  autho- 
rities, could  hardly  aid  the  cause  better  than  by  recommending 
to  them  the  perusal  of  these  papers,  the  documentary  evidence 
in  which  is  so  clear,  and  the  examples  in  illustration  so  strong. 

XVII.  On  the  Cause,  Malignancy,  and  Persistence  of  Yellow 
Fever  aboard  Ship.  By  A.  N.  -  Bell. — We  hardly  consider 
this  paper  as  needing  a  notice,  there  is  so  little  in  it  that  is 
new.  It  is  an  old  opinion,  and  it  is  the  author's,  that  the  disease 
owes  its  origin  to  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters,  and  is 
capable  of  being  propagated  by  what  has  been  called  a  fomites, 
that,  whatever  it  is,  acting  with  more  or  less  intensity,  according 
to  the  degree  of  temperature  and  the  coudition  of  the  atmosphere, 
whether  favourable  or  otherwise.  Another  part  of  his  doctrine  is, 
that  the  disease  cannot  be  propagated  from  person  to  person — 
i.e.,  is  not  contagious,  or  transmitted  from  the  person  to  any 
snbstanca 

XVm.  Results  of  Re-vaccination  in  the  British  and  in  some  of 
ihe  Continental  Armies,  with  Remarks  on  all  Gases  of  Small-pox 
reported  as  having  occurred  among  the  Troops  from  1859  to 
1861  at  the  Home  and  Foreign  Stations  of  the  Army.  By 
Francis  Bowen,  M.D. — In  this  paper  very  satisfactory  proof  is 
given  from  official  returns  of  the  benefit  of  re- vaccination  as  a 
security  from  small-pox.  Those  who  have  any  doubts  can  hardly 
fail  of  having  them  dispelled  by  a  perusal  of  the  documentary 
evidence  which  the  author  has  brought  together. 
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Besides  these  papers,  the  Tolume  contains  an  animated  address 
by  Dr.  Richardson  *  On  the  present  Position  and  Prospects  of 
Epidemiological  Science,'  delivered  in  1863,  and  an  excellent  one 
by  Dr.  Babington  in  1864  on  his  vacating  the  chair,  after  an  un- 
interrupted presidency  from  the  founding  of  the  Society  in  1 850, 
with  some  appended  matter — viz.,  '  A  Memoir  of  the  late  Dr. 
M'William,*  by  Dr.  Babington ;  a  '  Report  of  the  Small-pox  and 
Vaccination  Committee ;'  and  a  •  Report  on  the  Question  submitted 
by  Dr.  Farr  to  the  Council  concerning  the  Classification  of  Epi- 
demic Diseases,'  followed  by  replies. 


Review  X. 

Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  to  Her  Majesty  s  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  for  the  Half 
Year,  ending  31«t  October,  1864. — London,  1865.   pp.  144. 

The  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  for  the  latter  six 
months  of  1864,  present  many  points  of  interest  to  the  medical 
profession,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  operatives  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  manufacture 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  under  inspection  and  control  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Extension  Act  of  1864. 

There  are  two  Inspectors  of  Factories  for  England  and  Ire- 
land, aided  by  numerous  sub-inspectors,  dispersed  throughout  the 
country  in  those  districts  where  manufacturing  operations  are 
principally  carried  on.  The  actual  work  of  inspection  necessarily 
devolves  mainly  upon  the  sub -inspectors,  who  report  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  inspectors  and  receive  instructions  from  them ; 
but  when  opportunity  serves,  or  special  causes  arise,  the  inspectors 
themselves  undertake  a  personal  investigation.  The  reports  now 
before  us  show  how  largely  this  has  been  done  with  regcird  to  the 
manufactures  recently  brought  within  the  operations  of  the  Factory 
Extension  Act 

The  primary  objects  of  this  Act  are  the  protection  of  the 
working  classes,  particularly  of  women  and  children  engaged  in 
manufacture,  from  over-work,  and  from  the  imposition  of  work  at 
too  early  an  age ;  the  securing  to  them  of  sanitary  conditions  it 
their  factories,  and  of  safeguards  essential  to  their  security  where 
machinery  is  employed,  and,  in  general,  the  promotion  of  their 
moral  and  educational  position ;  consequently,  the  ends  contem- 
plated by  the  Act  very  largely  fall  within  the  class  of  duties 
usually  allotted  to  medical  men.  The  more  important  objects, 
indeed,  contemplated  by  the  Act  are  essentially  medical  matters, 
such,  namely,  as  the  protection  of  children  and  females  firom  over- 
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work,  or  from  work  imposed  at  too  early  an  age,  or  upon  human 
frames  physically  incapacitated  for  labour;  the  examination  of 
the  conditions  of  a  manufacture  as  affecting  the  health  and  the 
means  of  obyiating  its  injurious  influences;  the  determination  of 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  work-rooms  and  kindred  matters.  The 
reader  of  Mr.  Inspector  Baker  s  Report  will  fully  apprehend  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  and  be  convinced  of  the  advantages  of 
possessing  in  him  a  medical  inspector.  Without  medical  know- 
ledge, indeed,  the  instructive  and  valuable  report  presented  by 
that  gentleman  would  never  have  been  written  ;  and,  in  general, 
without  medical  knowledge  a  correct  and  satisfactory  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  the  various  processes  of  manu- 
facture upon  the  health  of  the  operatives  cannot  be  arrived  at,  nor 
are  profitable  suggestions  in  behalf  of  the  physical  well-being  of 
those  employed  likely  to  be  advanced. 

The  Government  has,  indeed,  recognised  to  a  certain  extent  the 
value  of  medical  knowledge  in  carrying  outsome  of  the  objects  of  the 
Act.  It  calls  in  the  aid  of  medical  men  as  certifying  surgeons,  to 
give  certificates  of  age  and  of  physical  competency  for  the  labour  to 
be  undertaken,  of  all  children  and  young  persons  under  sixteen  years 
of  age ;  but  the  certificate  once  given^  the  surgeon  s  duties  cease. 
The  child,  or  young  person  he  has  certified  for  work,  may  become 
disqualified  for  the  imposed  tasks,  and  yet  continue  of  its  own 
accord,  or  be  kept  by  the  greed  of  others  at  its  work,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  its  future  health  and  happiness.  The  certifying  surgeon 
has  no  powers  of  inspection,  no  access  to  the  workshops,  and  the 
only  chance  of  rescue  for  the  individual  thus  improperly  employed 
is  to  be  found  in  his  attracting  the  notice  of  the  sub-inspector 
(who  is  almost  always  a  non-medical  man),  during  an  official  visit 
made  with  other  objects  in  view.  Now  we  are  far  from  wishing  to 
see  the  certifying  medical  man  placed  at  all  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  an  inspector  of  the  manufactories  in  his  town  and 
neighbourhood  ;  yet  opportunities  might  be  given  of  re-examina- 
tions by  him  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  physical  competency  of 
the  operatives  under  certificate  for  the  labour  required  of  them ; 
or  the  evils  above  indicated  might  be,  in  some  measure,  obviated  if 
the  sub-inspectors  were  medical  men  capable  of  forming  a  correct 
opinion  regarding  the  bodily  health  and  strength  of  the  work- 
people falling  under  their  observation.  But,  at  the  present  time, 
a  medical  sub-inspector  is  a  rarity  in  the  corps,  which  is  recruited 
pretty  extensively  from  gentlemen  ambitious  of  Government  em- 
ploy as  supplementary  to  private  resources,  who  have  influential 
political  patrons  to  recommend  them  to  the  Home  Secretary,  but 
of  whose  fitness  by  character  or  education  no  guarantee  need  be 
presented.  A  Lord  Dundreary  might  receive  such  an  appoint- 
ment,  could  he  arrive  at  a  conclusion  that  it  would  comport  with 
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his  dignity,  and  not  interfere  with  his  constitational  objections  to 
being  bored  with  work  and  low  people. 

There  is  every  prospect  that  the  Factory  Act  will,  with  neces- 
sary modifications,  shortly  be  extended  to  a  vast  number  of  mecha- 
nical and  chemical  processes  requiring  child  labour  and  oft- 
times  prejudicial  to  health,  and  that^  in  consequence,  the  Factory 
Inspectors'  office  will  assume  a  most  important  position  in  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country.  The  principle  of  GoTem- 
ment  supervision  of  manufacturing  processes  in  the  interests  of 
those  engaged  in  them  having  already  been  so  widely  accepted  as 
correct  and  beneficial,  its  extension  to  those  that  remain  may  sooner 
or  later  be  anticipated.  The  commercial  and  manufacturing  activity 
and  rivalry  of  the  present  day  have  created  such  a  demand  for 
labour,  and  have  consequently  so  enhanced  the  wages  of  opera- 
tives, that  whilst  masters,  on  the  one  side,  find  it  to  their  interests 
to  push  the  manufacturing  powers  of  their  works  to  the  utmost, 
their  men,  on  the  other,  are  induced  by  the  increased  gain  offered, 
to  overtax  their  own  energies  and  to  enlist  those  of  their  wives 
and  children  in  undue  exertion.  The  inducements  to  overwork 
being  found  in  all  trades,  ihe  State  intervention  to  prevent  it 
should  be  legitimately  extended  to  all  those  whose  sex  and  age 
demand  protection. 

With  a  field  of  administration  so  wide  and  yet  so  little  proved 
before  it,  the  Government  has  need  to  irame  some  general  prin- 
ciples of  action,  and  to  adopt  an  organization  calculated  to  fulfil 
the  purposes  in  view  with  regard  to  the  varied  occupations  to  be 
brought  within  its  scope.  No  such  general  principles  and  no 
such  organization  have  as  yet  been  propounded.  With  reference 
to  the  textile,  the  pottery  and  some  minor  manufactures,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  "  Factory  Acts  "  are  put  into  force ;  but  when  the 
sanitary  state  and  physical  well-being  of  bakers  is  the  subject  of 
legislation,  another  class  of  regulations  is  enforced  under  a  dif- 
ferent organization.  So  again,  when  the  wrongs  of  dressmakers 
are  to  be  remedied,  other  plans  and  other  agents  are  thought  of, 
and  the  impending  extension  of  the  State  control  over  a  multi- 
tude of  mechanical  trades  is  written  and  spoken  of  as  indicating 
the  need  of  other  and  novel  arrangements. 

The  necessity  for  a  general  principle  of  action  and  of  a  harmonious 
plan  will  make  itself  felt  when  this  State  supervision  is  extended, 
and  the  aid  of  the  medical  profession  is  further  called  into  requisi- 
tion. For  it  is  evident  on  reflection  that  the  present  system  of  certi- 
fying surgeons  and  non -medical  inspectors  must  break  down. 
Medical  qualifications  will  be  found  more  largely  required  than  here- 
tofore in  carrying  out  the  contemplated  legislation,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  existing  plan  of  certifying  surgeons  will  be  found  defec- 
tive^ It  will  cease  to  be  practicable  for  most  medical  men  in  general 
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practice  to  undertake  as  heretofore  the  duties  of  certifying  sur- 
geons to  the  various  works  within  their  districts^  except  in  agri 
cultural  localities;  and  withal,  the  scale  of  payment  will  be 
unremunerative  when  such  works  are  widely  scattered  and  employ 
but  little  juTenile  laboar,  as  in  the  case  of  brick-fields.  A  sub- 
diyision  of  districts  might  render  the  prevailing  system  possible, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  would  make  the  appointments  of  small 
value,  and  militate  against  the  efficiency  of  legislation  by  creating 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  central  supervision  and  management. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  contents  of  the 
Beport  before  us.  Mr.  Baker  enumerates  the  following  works  as 
brought  under  the  Factory  Extension  Act : — 

'^  1.  Earthenware  works,  including  china,  earthenware,  stoneware, 
craciblefl,  retorts,  casting-pots,  terracotta,  chimn^  pots,  tobacco  pipes, 
and  omameBtal,  ridge,  plain,  and  encaustic  tiles,  wares  for  medicinal 
parposes,  toy  wares,  and  closet  wares.  Drain-pipes  and  sewage  pipes 
were  also  incladed,  but  have  been  withdrawn  by  your  (Home  Secre- 
tary) directions.  2.  Lacifer  match-making,  including  vestas.  3.  Per- 
CDssion  caps,  including  railway  signala  4.  Cartridge  making.  5. 
Paper-^taining.  6.  PuBtian  cutting.  The  following  works  have  also 
be^  brought  under  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Extension 
Acta,  namely :  Places  (warehooses)  in  which  the  processes  of  hankingi 
lapping,  making  up  and  packing,  are  carried  on,  excepting  where  sdl 
the  persons  employed  are  males  over  fourteen  years  of  age." 

The  condition  of  the  Potteries  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
potters  art  viewed  in  reference  to  its  hygienic  relations  con- 
stitute the  principal  subjects  of  Mr.  Baker's  Report.  This  is 
explicable  enough,  since  the  pottery  manufacture  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  list  of  new  trades  brought  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Factory  Act,  and  the  great  seat  of  it  in  North  StaSbrdshire — 
the  Potteries,  par  excellence — falls  within  his  inspection-dis- 
trict. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bedgrave,  the  other  inspector, 
dismisses  the  subject  in  four  pages,  inasmuch  as  he  remarks, 

''  There  is  no  one  place  in  my  district  in  which  the  earthenware 
manu&ctnre  is  the  special  industry  of  the  locality In  Lam- 
beth there  are  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  stoneware ;  at 
Leeds,  Gastleford,  Swinton,  Rotherham,  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  for 
the  ware  ordinarily  in  use ;  in  Glasgow,  for  fine  and  coarse  earthen- 
ware ;  near  Edinburgh  for  coarse  earthenware  j  but  as  a  general  rule 
the  manufiicture  follows  the  custom  of  the  '  Staffordshire  Potteries.'  '* 

The  Worcester  china  works,  we  presume,  are  likewise  in  Mr. 
Baker  s  district,  but  we  do  not  find  them  alluded  to. 

It  will,  we  apprehend,  astonish  many  of  our  readers  to  learn 
that  there  is  a  population  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  of  con- 
siderably over  100,000;  for,  according  to  our  observation,  this 
earthenware  and  china-produoing  district  attracts  few  visitors, 
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and  most  Englishmen  live  in  profoand  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  potter's  art,  and  of  the  character  and  condition  of  its 
operatives.  The  perusal,  however,  of  Mr.  Baker's  admirable 
Beport  will  serve  greatly  to  dispel  this  ignorance ;  whilst  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  and  importance  of  the  art  may  be 
obtained  from  the  copious  biographies  of  Wedgwood,  recently 
published  by  Miss  Meteyard  and  Mr.  Jowett. 

Mr.  Baker  laboured  hard  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  manufacture  newly  placed  under  his  inspec- 
tion, and  with  that  of  the  operatives  engaged  in  it. 

''From  the  16th  of  August  to  the  I5ih  of  December  (he  writes), 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  days  now  and  then,  I  was  resident 
in  the  Potteries,  visiting  most  of  the  '  Banks'  (ie.,  the  |K>twork8),  en- 
deavouring to  understand  the  points  on  which  the  Act  was  likely  to 
be  brought  to  bear,  making  myself  familiar  with  every  standaid  of 
excellence  in  the  construction  of  premises,  stoves,  yards,  offices,  ven- 
tilation, and  cleanliness,  the  social  or  improvident  habits  of  the  people, 
the  amount  of  school  accommodation  to  be  obtained,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  might  be  adopted  if  needful." 

The  number  of  individuals  actually  engaged  in  the  pottery 
manufacture  he  calculated  at  27,432,  including  "  not  fewer  than 
593  little  children  of  five  years  old,  of  whom  159  were  females; 
nor  less  than  4605  other  children  of  between  five  years  old  and 
ten,  making  altogether  under  ten  years  old  an  aggregate  number 
of  59  J  8  persons,  of  whom  2917  were  females."  Mr.  Baker  pro- 
ceeds very  justly  to  remark: 

"  In  looking  at  the  form  and  helplessness  of  a  child  five  years  old, 
one's  own  child,  for  example,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  such  a 
state  of  things  could  ever  have  existed,  and  especially  when  the 
average  wages  of  potters  (as  afterwards  reckoned  on  all  ages  159.  3d. 
per  week  each)  is  taken  into  account  But  these  figures  are  not  of 
my  collecting  ....  but  they  fully  bear  out  the  statements  made  by 
the  master  potters  in  their  memorial  to  Her  Majesty's  Government : — 
^  That  children  are  employed  in  the  Potteries  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
in  a  way  to  inta:fere  injuriously  with  their  education,  and  that  this 
state 'of  things  is  the  cause  of  various  moral  and  physical  evils  to  the 
youthful  population  of  this  district.'  " 

But  if  employment  in  the  pottery  manufacture  at  so  early  an 
age,  considered  without  reference  to  its  character,  **  is  scarcely  to 
be  believed,"  it  becomes  a  harder  trial  to  believe  the  little  ones 
should,  in  a  Christian  community,  have  been  put  to  work  of  the 
sort  we  read  of  in  this  Report.  It  seems  that  the  usual  time  for 
apprenticing  children  to  the  several  branches  of  the  trade  is  the 
fourteenth  year,  and  that  prior  to  this  the  principal  employment 
for  boys  is  in  "  mould  running"  and  "jigger  turning."  The 
jigger  is  the  horizontal  wheel  upon  which  the  workman  forms 
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his  ware ;  this  he  does  hy  pressing  a  thin  layer  of  clay  upon  a 
solid  plaster  of  Paris  mould,  which  is  made  to  rapidly  rotate  on 
t^c  J^S^  ^7  ^^^  ^^7  taming  a  handle  moving  horizontally  and 
acting  on  the  jigger  hy  a  strap.  The  force  required  to  turn  the 
jigger  18  to  he  measured  hy  the  weight  of  the  solid  wooden  wheel, 
which  is  inconsiderahle,  and  hy  that  of  the  plaster  mould  and 
clay,  bat  most  of  all  hy  the  pressure  of  the  workman  upon  the 
mould  and  the  velocity  at  the  same  time  required.  But  this  does 
not  represent  the  whole  of  the  jiggerer's  work  ;  he  has,  besides, 
to  act  as  '"  mould  runner,"  that  is,  to  take  the  mould  with  the 
article  in  olay  moulded  on  it  from  the  ''jigger,"  and  to  run  with 
it  into  the  neighbouring  hot  closet  or  stove,  sometimes  heated  to 
140*  Fahr.  This  short  but  exhausting  run  accomplished,  he 
resumes  his  place  at  the  jigger-handle.  Relatively  to  the  age  of 
those  employed,  this  labour  may  correctly  be  designated  excessive, 
particularly  as  it  was  customarily  enforced,  not  only  for  the  usual 
twelve  working  hours,  but  also  frequently  to  late  hours  in  the 
evening,  and  occasionally  far  into  the  night,  when  the  hard  task- 
master— i.e.,  the  workman,  sought  to  make  up  by  overtime  the 
loss  of  earnings  entailed  by  his  indolence  and  intemperance  over 
two  or  more  days  of  the  week. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  a  remedy  was  demanded  for  these  poor 
little  white  slaves ;  and  the  Factory  Act  has  accordingly  inter- 
vened to  limit  the  work  of  children  under  twelve  years  old  to  the 
half-day,  the  other  half  being  given  to  school  instruction.  The 
hours  of  labour  at  the  Victories  for  women  and  young  persons 
are  now  also  curtailed  and  fixed  by  law. 

Toung  girls  were  employed  in  these  same  operations,  and  in 
some  others  equally  laborious,  hut  in  very  much  smaller  numbers 
than  boys. 

The  sort  of  work  imposed  upon  children  referred  to  need  be 
witnessed  in  order  rightly  to  appreciate  its  unfitness  for  them, 
except  for  short  hours.  Indeed,  it  is  a  description  of  work  alto- 
gether unsuited  to  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  The  Factory 
Act  allows  them,  however,  to  be  employed  in  it  on  the  completion 
of  the  eighth  year,  because  that  age  was  previously  fixed  upon  as 
the  minimum  for  those  engaged  in  textile  manufactures.  This 
appears  certainly  rather  dictated  by  red-tapism  than  regulated  by 
those  conditions  alone — viz.,  those  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
work,  which  should  have  suggested  it.  For  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  physical  labour  required  in  tending  a 
loom  and  in  that  involved  by  the  heavy  labour  of  the  boy- workers 
in  clay ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  to  the  immature  frame  under 
ten  the  latter  sort  of  labour  is  far  too  great,  even  when  continued 
for  only  half  a  day. 

Some  excuse  may,  indeed,  be  found  for  allowing  such  early  im- 
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posed  toil  in  the  neceseity  probably  felt  by  the  Government  of 
not  interfering  too  seriously  with  the  resouroes  in  labour  avail- 
able in  the  Potteries.  The  sadden  enactment  of  regulations  to 
prevent  children  under  twelve  working  more  than  half  time,  dimi* 
nished  proportionately  the  supply  of  labour,  a  result  that  would 
have  been  more  serious  still  had  none  been  allowed  to  work  under 
ten  years  old,  particularly  in  a  district  like  that  of  the  North  Staf- 
fordshire potteries,  where  a  growing  rival  manufacture,  that  of 
iron,  creates  a  large  demand  for  juvenile  operatives.  However, 
as  the  rule  is  well  nigh  universal,  that  supply  meets  demand,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  required  supply  of  labour  will  find  its 
way  into  the  large  market  opened  for  it  in  the  Potteries.  And 
when  this  is  acoompbshed  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
advance  the  minimum  of  age  at  which  children  shall  be  employed 
in  the  laborious  operations  of  the  '*  pot-banks." 

The  reports  to  be  found  in  the  account  rendered  by  the 
Children's  Employment  Commissioners,  in  1864,  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Potteries,  read,  in  all  their  sad 
details,  like  the  natural  consequences  of  the  circumstances  of 
labour  prevalent  in  that  population.  Premature  imposition  of 
*  labour  and  overwork  of  children;  prolonged  toil  of  women; 
excessive  work  on  the  part  of  men,  making  up  for  lost  time,  and 
too  often  weakened  by  dissipation,  and  the  work  carried  on  mostly 
in  hot,  ill-ventilated,  dirty  shops,  amid  an  atmosphere  of  dust, 
are  conditions  that  afford  sufficient  explanation  of  stunted  growth, 
wide  prevailing  scrofula,  anemic  frames,  potter  s  asthma  or  con- 
sumption, and  premature  death. 

Besides  hot,  draughty,  ill- ventilated^  and  too  often  ill-ligbted 
shops  and  an  atmosphere  laden  with  the  mineral  dust  of  the  dried 
clay,  proceeding  from  begrimed  clothes,  dirty  floors,  and  dirty 
workbenches,  the  potter  is  exposed  to  a  yet  more  tangible  cause 
of  sickness  in  the  composition  of  the  glaze  used  for  the  ware, 
for  lead  enters  into  it  in  considerable  proportions  and  exerts 
its  poisonous  effects  upon  those  concerned  in  the  process  called 
"  dipping,"  and  in  the  packing;,  technically  "  placing,"  the  newly 
dipped  ware  in  the  boxes  of  coarse  clay,  the  saggarS)  preUaunary 
to  its  being  tired. 

The  Factory  Act  contains  one  clause  intended  to  obviate,  in 
some  degree,  the  consequences  of  the  singular  disregard  of  the 
operatives  working  with  lead  to  those  precautions  necessary  to 
preserve  their  health.  By  this  clause,  children  and  women  are 
interdicted  taking  their  meals  in  the  '^  dipping  houses,"  and  also 
remaining  there  "  during  any  time  allowed  for  meals."  But  as 
Mr.  Baker  points  out,  this  interdiction  falla  far  short  of  what  is 
required ;  for  in  this  matter  the  restrictions  of  the  Act  must  be 
extended  also  to  the  men  employed,  and  precautionary  measures 
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sod  diseipUnary  regulations  enforced  on  all  as  to  dress,  abintions, 
&e.  In  the  process  of  dipping,  the  hands  are  constantly  weMed 
with  the  poisonoas  glaze,  and  the  fiaoe  and  clothes  bespattered  by  it ; 
yet  the  last  are  worn  mostlyiday  by  day  nnwashed,  and  the  ablntions 
of  the  body  usually  sadly  neglected.  The  Report  indicates  with 
what  a  pretence  at  washing  the  work-people  in  general  are  satis- 
fied; and  yet  these  workers  in  lead  are,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
just  those  who  need  thorough  washing  with  soap  and  water,  and, 
in  addition,  a  warm*bath  at  frequent  intervals.  Let  us  hope  the 
day  may  arrive  ere  long,  when  operatives  shall  put  a  higher  value 
upon  their  lives  and  health,  and  take  heed  to  those  sanitary  mea->- 
sores  calculated  to  preserve  them ;  and  when  masters  shall  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  aid  them  in  so  doing. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  only  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  that "  the  Potteries"  have  emerged  from  their  midland 
obscurity,  and  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  advanced  civi- 
lization and  progress  of  most  other  regions  of  England,  where 
commerce  and  manufactures  have  their  seat ;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  the  prospect  gained  of  them  is  rude,  coarse, 
and  neglected.  Indeed,  it  will  take  some  years  more  to  instil  in 
them  the  enterprise^  and  to  give  them  the  social  and  civic  status, 
to  which  their  extent  as  a  manufacturing  centre  would  entitle  them. 

Although  disagreeable  revelations  have  been  made  concerning 
the  social  and  educational  condition  of  their  population,  the  phy- 
sical deterioration  and  brief  lives  of  the  working  potters,  and  the 
frightful  state  of  mortality  of  their  infantile  population,  yet  it 
may  be  esteemed  a  happy  day  for  the  potteries  when  a  State  in- 
vestigation respecting  the  condition  of  their  workpeople  was 
instituted.  It  was  well  for  their  inhabitants  to  learn  how  they 
appeared  to  their  fellow-countrymen;  to  have  their  weakness 
and  their  defects  pointed  out,  and  to  receive  suggestions  of  reme- 
dies. It  was  high  time  for  the  law  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  the 
overwrought  children,  and  to  insist  on  better  ventilated  and  better 
kept  workshops.  The  enactments  enforced  must  somewhat  inter- 
fere, and  disturb  the  system  of  operations  of  past  years ;  they  will, 
for  a  time  at  least,  disarrange  the  previous  relations  between  the 
supply  and  the  demand  for  labour,  and  bear  hard  upon  the  small 
manufacturers ;  but  in  the  long  run  they  can  be  productive  of 
nothing  but  good.  Even  already,  as  the  Beport  intimates,  their 
operation  for  good  is  shown  in  the  increased  impulse  to  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  for  many  of  the  simple  processes  of  the 
potter's  art,  which,  as  heretofore  carried  on,  astonished  every 
visitor  acquainted  with  the  applicability  of  machinery  to  far  finer 
and  more  complex  processes,  by  the  primitive  and  clumsy  simpli- 
city of  its  appliances,  and  the  immense  loss  of  time  and  power 
involved  in  them. 
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We  had  intended  to  have  noticed  other  operations  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  in  relation  to  their  effects  on  the  health 
of  the  operatives,  and  also  to  have  discussed  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Baker's  excellent  ohservations  upon  the  mortality  of  potters,  and 
its  causes ;  but  the  space  already  occupied  by  us  forbids.  We 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to  the 
very  full  analytical  table  of  the  deaths,  and  of  their  causes,  among 
poUers  in  the  year  1864 ;  and  with  the  remark,  that  the  results 
of  Mr.  Bakers  statistical  inquiries  are  entirely  confirmatory  of 
those  previously  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Arlidge,  and  which  are  given 
in  summary  in  the  original  communication  contributed  by  him  to 
this  Beview  (No.  LXVIL,  July  1864,  p.  214),  and  more  fully  in 
his  published  pamphlet  "  On  the  Mortality  of  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
with  particular  reference  to  that  of  Children  and  Potters." 
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PART  SECOND. 


iSfblfogtapiical  Uecodir. 


Art.  I. — Ledtwres  on  the  Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
By  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  Boyal  School  of  Mines,  &c. — London,  1864.  pp.  303. 

This  volume  should  be  very  acceptable  to  the  students  of  com- 
parative anatomy — an  increasing  class  at  present,  and  likely  to  be 
so  even  more  and  more  in  future,  as  the  marvellous  knowledge 
which  it  discloses  is  more  duly  appreciated,  and  the  conviction  is 
felt  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  is  indispensable,  as  it 
surely  is,  for  attainments  of  sound  views  of  life,  and  the  infinitely 
varied  structure  to  which  living  matter  is  subject. 

Professor  Huxley  opens  his  lectures  very  appropriately  with 
some  critical  remarks  on  classification,  stating  the  grounds  for 
his  preference  of  that  which  he  has  adopted — viz.,  a  morpho- 
logical arrangement,  founded  on  purely  structural  considerations, 
in  which  animals  have  to  be  viewed,  **  not  as  physiological  appa- 
ratuses merely ;  not  as  related  to  other  forms  of  life  and  to 
climatal  conditions ;  not  as  successive  tenants  of  the  earth,  but 
as  fabrics,  each  of  which  is  built  on  a  certain  plan,"  and  this  not 
of  isolation  and  independence,  but  one  of  gradation  and  inter- 
connexion ;  every  animal,  as  he  says,  having  "  something  in 
common  with  all  its  fellows ;  much  with  many  of  them ;  more 
with  a  few,  and  usually  so  much  with  several,  that  it  difiers  but 
little  from  them." 

The  objects  and  uses  of  this  classification  he  describes  as 
manifold,  the  most  important  of  which  is,  **  that  every  group  is 
such  in  virtue  of  certain  structural  characters  which  are  not  only 
common  to  the  members  of  that  group,  but  distinguish  it  from 
all  others ;  and  the  statements  of  these  constitute  the  definition 
of  the  group." 

Following  this  scheme,  which  seems  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
free  from  all  hypothetical  views,  he  begins  his  classification  in 
natural  order  from  the  lowest,  the  simplest  forms  of  living  matter, 
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life  without  perceptible  organization,  as  exemplified  in  the  Gre- 
garinida,  &c.,  and  ascends,  but  not  without  breaks,  in  the  orderly 
scale  to  the  highest,  those  distinguished  for  complexity  of  organi- 
zation, of  which  man  forms  the  summit. 

According  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  he  proposes 
an  eight-fold  division  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  grouped  as 

follows : 

Vertebrata. 

Mollusca.  Annulosa. 

MoUuscoida.  Annuloida. 

Coelenterata.  Infusoria. 

Protozoa. 

Speaking  of  the  departure  of  this  arrangemeiit  from  that  of 
Guvier  s  system  of  classification,  he  observes : 

"  The  departure  is  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge since  Cavier's  time.  The  Hmits  of  the  highest  group,  and  of 
the  more  highly-organiied  claasea  of  the  lower  divisione^  with  which 
he  was  so  well  acquainted,  remain  as  he  left  them  ;  while  the  lower 
groups,  of  which  he  knew  least,  and  which  he  throws  into  one  great 
heterogeneous  assemblage — the  i^oclkito— have  been  altogether  re- 
modelled and  le-arrang^  Milne-EdwardsdemonstiBted  the  necessity 
of  removing  the  Polyzoa  from  the  radiate  mob,  and  associating  them 
with  the  lower  Mollusks.  Frey  and  Leuckart  demonstrated  the  sub- 
regnal  distinctness  of  the  Gcslenterata.  Yon  Siebold  and  his  school 
separated  the  Protoxoot  and  others  have  completed  the  work  of  disin- 
tegration by  erecting  tlie  Scoledda  into  a  primary  division  of  Vermes, 
and  making  the  JBchinodermcUa  into  another.** 

The  volume  comprises  in  substance  the  first  course  of  lectures 
which  its  author  oflScially  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  1 863,  in  his  capacity  of  Professor  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy  and  Physiology.  Of  the'fourteen  lectures,  the  number  which 
constituted  the  course,  the  first  six  treat  chiefly  of  classification, 
and  on  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  entire  animal  king- 
dom of  the  principles  laid  down,  with  a  description  of  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  each  great  group,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
well  defined.  The  remaining  eight  are  devoted  to  the  vertebrate 
skull  of  the  several  orders  of  the  great  class  of  vertebrata,  con- 
cluding with  its  theory. 

This  last  portion,  occupying  twenty-six  pages,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  searching  and  just  criticism,  and  of  inductive  reason- 
ing. Professor  Huxley  vindicates  the  claims  of  Goethe  as  the 
originator  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  vertebral  structure  of  the 
cranium,  and  acknowledges  the  merit  due  to  Oken  for  having 
independently  taken  the  same  view  of  the  growth  of  the  skull, 
at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  theory  of  the  latter  in  its  fanciful 
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exteoaion — as  not  being  sapported  by  facts — ^the  facts  which 
embryology  has  disclosed,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
researches  of  Bathke,  Vogt,  Agassiz,  Yon  Baur,  and  others.  His 
general  conclusions  on  this  interesting  and  much-disputed  sub- 
ject are  stated  in  fifteen  distinct  propositions.  We  quote  the 
&rst  five,  regretting  that  our  limited  space  does  not  allow  of  the 
transferring  of  the  remainder  to  our  pages,  all  of  which  have  the 
recommendation  of  being  expressions  of  facts : 

^  I.  All  crania  result  from  the  modification  of  the  anterior  parts  of 
that  'primitive  groove'  of  the  embryo,  the  posterior  parts  of  which 
give  rise  to  the  vertebral  column ;  and,  at  the  very  firat,  there  is  no 
discernible  difierenee  between  that  part  of  the  groove  which  will  give 
lise  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  that  from  which  the  skoU  will  be 
produced. 

**  2.  The  first  changes  which  take  place,  in  both  the  cranial  and  the 
ipinal  regions  of  the  primitive  groove,  are  also  precisely  similar,  the 
dorsal  laminae  growing  up  and  uniting  together  in  the  middle  line,  so 
as  to  inclose  a  cavity  which  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  primordial  brain- 
case,  and,  on  the  other,  the  primordial  spinal  canal.  So  far,  a  unity 
of  organization  may  be  predicated  of  both  the  brain-case  and  the 
spinal  canal ;  but  the  brain-case  is  not  yet  a  skull,  nor  the  spinal  canal 
a  vertebral  column. 

"  3.  Beyond  this  point,  the  cause  of  development  of  the  cranial 
r^on  diners  absolutely  from  that  of  the  spinal  region.  In  the  latter, 
the  histological  difierentiation  takes  place  which  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  proto-vertebras,  while  in  the  skull  no  such  process  occurs. 
Again,  the  notochord  extends  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
^inal  column  ;  while,  as  soon  as  the  skull  is  distinguishable  as  such, 
the  notochord  ceases  to  extend  beyond  the  middle  of  its  fioor,  stop- 
ping immediately  behind  that  part  which  lodges  the  pituitaty  fossa. 

**  4.  Furthermore,  when  chondrification  ti^es  place  in  the  spinal 
column,  separate  masses  of  cartilage  are  developed  in  each  proto- 
vertebra ;  but  when  chondrification  commences  in  the  base  of  the 
skull,  it  gives  rise  to  a  continuous  body  of  cartilage,  which  never  ex- 
hibits any  trace  of  the  transverse  division  or  segmentation,  but  is 
always  divided  under  the  pituitary  body  into  two  longitudinally- 
arranged  crura,  the  '  traheculcB  craniV 

**5,  Hence  it  follows  that,  though  the  primordial  brain-case  and  the 
primordial  spinal  canal  are  identical  in  general  plan  of  construction, 
the  two  begin  to  diverge  as  soon  as  the  one  puts  on  the  special  cha- 
racters of  a  skull,  and  the  other  those  of  a  vertebral  column ;  the 
ktter  taking  one  road  while  the  skull  takes  another.  The  skull  is  no 
uioie  a  modified  vertebral  column  than  the  vertebral  column  is  a 
modified  skull;  but  the  two  are  essentially  separate  and  distinct 
modificatious  of  one  and  the  same  structure,  the  primitive  groove." 

Finally,  while  he  holds  that  all  the  facts  which  he  adduces 
negative  the  hypothesis  that  the  skull  is  in  any  sense  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  vertebra,  he  admits  that,  leaving  out  certain  hypo- 
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tbetical  considerations,  its  ossified  segments  are  homologous  with 
vertebrae,  that  Oken's  expression  of  the  broad  facts  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  completely  ossified  brain-case  is  the  best  that  has 
been  given.  This  discriminating  acknowledgment,  we  may  re- 
mark, is  singularly  contrasted  with  the  contradictory  opinions  on 
the  same  subject  expressed  by  Mr.  Owen. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  volume,  which  we  have  so  briefly 
and  imperfectly  noticed,  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series ; 
those  which  are  to  follow,  like  this,  to  be  complete  each  in  itself, 
each  comprising  a  single  course,  the  author  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  eventually  completing  "  a  comprehensive,  though 
condensed  systematic  work  on  comparative  anatomy." 

Judging  from  this  first  specimen,  such  a  work  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  great  value.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  so  many  qualities 
fitting  a  man  for  such  an  undertaking  as  are  united  in  the  Hun- 
terian  Professor  of  the  present  time — a  love  of  truth  and  its 
common  accompaniments,  great  accuracy ;  a  logical  mind,  and  a 
happy  power  of  expression  in  simple  and  forcible  language ;  a 
minute,  a  great,  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
bis  science,  acquired  by  an  untiring  industry ;  and,  we  will  add, 
another  quality,  alas !  not  common,  that  love  of  justice  which 
insures  correctness  in  historical  details. 


Art.  II. — On  the  UUiniate  Nerve-  Fibres  dist'i'ibuted  to  Muscle 
and  some  other  Tissues;  with  Observations  woon  the 
Structure  a/ad  probaMe  Mode  of  Action  of  a  Ifervovs 
Mechanism.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  London, 
1865.     (Pamphlet.) 

This  brochure  is  the  reprint  of  a  communication  made  to  the 
Boyal  Society  in  May,  1865,  which,  as  we  are  informed,  is  shortly 
to  meet  the  public  eye  in  another  form,  accompanied  by  all  the 
drawings  originally  attached  to  the  paper.  We  shall  not  take 
this  opportunity  of  guiding  the  reader  over  all  the  ground  traversed 
by  Dr.  Beale  before  arriving  at  the  results  which  reward  his 
labours ;  such  a  proceeding  will  better  suit  a  more  general  con- 
sideration oi  his  investigations  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  other  observers  in  the  same  direction.  It  may^  however, 
be  premised  that  Dr.  Beale,  after  devoting  attention  to  the  con- 
sideration of  movements  in  cells  and  the  tissues  of  living  beings, 
and  of  contractility  in  general,  proceeds  to  discuss  the  distribution 
of  nerves,  first  to  involuntary,  and  subsequently  to  voluntary 
muscle,  noticing,  in  passing,  the  researches  of  many  others,  chiefly 
German  physiologists.  He  then  dwells  upon  the  essential  struc- 
ture of  a  nervous  mechanism,  and  enters  upon  the  arguments  in 
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faTOQT  of  uninterrupted  nerve-circuits  derived  irom  various 
sources,  concluding  with  the  following  digest  of  the  results  of 
Ills  inquiry.     He  observes  : 

"  The  first  important  point  is,  that  in  no  tissue  have  I  been  able  to 
demonstrate  an  '  end*  to  a  nerve.  In  all  cases  the  nerve  cell  or  nucleus 
exhibits  fibres  proceeding  from  at  least  tux>  opposite  cUrectiona.  The 
apparent  cessation  or  thmning  off  of  the  nerve-fibre  in  many  tissues 
results  from  its  becoming  so  thin  as  to  be  invisible,  unless  special 
methods  of  investigation  are  resorted  to.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
near  nervous  centres,  and  near  their  peripheral  distribution,  the 
bundles  of  nerve-fibres  and  the  individual  nerve-fibres  divide  into  very 
nomerous  branches.  The  bundles  of  coarse  or  fine  fibres  given  off 
fiom  a  large  or  small  trunk  consist  of  fibres  which  pursue  opposite 
directions  in  that  trunk,  one  set  passing  as  it  were  from,  the  other 
towards^  the  nervous  centre.  The  nerves  distributed  to  striped  muscle 
oitJl  kinds  and  to  the  various  forms  of  unstriped  muscle  in  vertebrata 
and  in  invertebrata,  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  networks  and  plexuses, 
hut  no  indication  of  termination  or  ends  is  to  be  seen. 

''These  fiusts  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  the  fundamental 
amuigement  of  a  nervous  apparatus  is  a  complete  and  uninterrupted 
circuit.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  existence  of  at  least  two  nerve- 
fibres  in  all  peripheral  organs  and  by  facts  observed  in  the  branching 
and  division  of  individual  nerve-fibres  and  of  compound  nerve-trunks. 
I  have  also  shown  that  in  nerve-centres  it  is  doubtful  if  apolar  or  uni- 
polar cells  ever  exist.  All  nerve-cells  have  at  least  two  fibres  pro- 
ceeding from  them  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  multipolar  cells  in 
the  brain  and  cord  exhibit  lines  across  them  which  are  probable  indi- 
cations of  the  paths  taken  by  continuous  currents  which  traverse 
them  in  many  di&rent  directions. 

"The  general  inference  from  this  anatomical  inquiry  is,  that  a 
current  probably  of  electricity  is  constantly  passing  through  all  nerve- 
fibres,  and  that  the  adjacent  tissues  are  influenced  by  the  varying 
intensity  of  this  nerve-current  rather  than  by  its  complete  interrup- 
tion and  re-establishment ;  so  £Eur  as  I  know,  no  fact  has  ever  hem 
discovered  which  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  any 
arrangement  for  making  and  breaking  contact  in  any  part  of  the 
nervous  system.  In  all  cases  it  is  probable  that  every  nervous  circuit 
is  complete,  and  that  there  is  no  interruption  of  the  structural  con- 
tinuity of  a  nerve-fibre  at  any  part  of  its  course.** 


Art.  III. — Medical  DiagrumSy  with  Special  Reference  to  Prac* 
tical  Medicine.  Sy  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  M.D.  Illustrated 
with  Engravings  on  Wood. — Philadelphia,  1864.    pp.  690. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  and 
Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  may  consequently  be 
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held  to  possess  the  necessary  credentials  for  a  writer  upon  dia- 
gnosis. For  in  no  department  of  medical  knowledge,  not  except- 
ing therapeutics,  is  long-continued  and  widely-extended  observa- 
tion of  so  much  value  or  so  necessary  to  its  advance  as  an  art. 
Diligent  and  prolonged  observation  is  essential  to  the  advance- 
ment of  therapeutics,  but  its  results  are  sadly  depreciated  in  value 
and  sacrificed  by  contingent  conditions  far  greater  in  number 
and  in  importance  than  are  any  such  encountered  iu  the  study  of 
diagnoris.  Hence  it  is  that  diagnosis  is  a  much  more  advanced 
and  advancing  department  of  medicine  than  tberapeutics,  which 
is  unfortunately  apt  to  become  less  clear  and  definite  as  years 
and  experience  are  allotted  to  the  medical  practitioner. 

Dr.  Da  Costa's  work  is  especially  addressed  "to  advanced 
students  and  young  graduates  of  medicine  (as)  a  book  on  dia- 
gnosis of  an  essentiallypractical  character,  one  neither  so  meagre 
in  detail  as  to  be  next  to  useless  when  they  encounter  the  mani- 
fold and  varying  features  of  disease,  nor  so  full  as  to  be  unwieldy 
and  lacking  in  precise  and  readily  applicable  knowledge."  We 
do  not  perceive  the  force  and  accuracy  of  the  last  clause  of  this 
paragraph,  for  surely  a  "  full"  book  need  not,  qiu)ad  its  fulness,  be 
lacking  in  precise  and  readily  applicable  knowledge,  any  more  than 
a  shorter  treatise  need  possess  those  good  qualities ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  book,  whether  of  full  or  of  meagre  dimensions,  if  di£Pu8e, 
will  be  lacking  in  them.  The  treatise  under  notice,  containing, 
as  it  does,  690  pages,  and  occupied  as  it  is  with  one  subject, 
may  fairly  be  ranked  as  a  "  full"  book,  but  we  are  glad  to  find  it 
not  a  diffuse  one,  but  well  filled  with  "  precise  and  readily  appH- 
cable  knowledge." 

The  morbid  states  described  are  arranged  not  on  a  pathological 
basis,  but  according  to  their  marked  symptoms,  or  a  "  purely 
clinical  classification."  This  plan,  the  author  remarks  in  the 
preface,  has  involved  more  labour,  but  its  advantages  recom- 
mended it.  As  an  example  we  quote  the  arrangement  of  the 
subjects  of  the  second  chapter  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal 
Cord,  and  their  Nerves. — General  Considerations.  Deranged 
InteUection: — ^Delirium,  Stupor,  Coma,  Insomnia.  Derwfigci 
Sensation : — Hypereesthesia,  Ansesthesia,  Headache,  Vertigo, 
Derangement  of  Special  Senses.  Deranged  Motion: — Para- 
lysis, Tremor,  Spasms,  Convulsions.  Acute  Affections  of 
which  Delirium  is  a  prominent  Symptom  : — Acute  Meningitis, 
Tubercular  Meningitis,  Cerebro- Spinal  Meningitis,  Delirium 
Tremens,  Acute  Mania.  Diseases  marked  by  Sudden  Loss  of 
Consciousness  and  of  Voluntary  Motion  : — ^Apoplexy,  Sun-stroke, 
Catalepsy.  Diseases  marked  by  Convulsions  or  Spasms: — 
Epilepsy,  Chorea,  Hysteria,  Tetanus.  Diseases  characterized  hy 
Gradual  Impairment  of  the  Mental  Faculties  with  Paralysis  :— 
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Chronic  Softenings  Tamoar,  General  Paralysis.  DiseoMea  charae^ 
terized  by  Enlargement  of  the  Head : — Chronic  Hydrocephalus, 
Hypertiophy  of  the  Brain.  Diseases  characterized  by  Paroxysmal 
Pain: — ^Neuralgia  in  general.  Facial  Nearalgia,  Hemicrania, 
Sciatica." 

A  review  of  this  arrangement  of  brain  and  nerve  disorders 
leads  at  once  to  a  recognition  of  its  imperfections.  It  involves 
repetition,  as  in  the  instance  of  paralysis  considered  first  simply 
88  deranged  motion  and  subsequently  in  reference  to  its  causa- 
tion. Again,  the  so-termed  characteristic  symptom  or  symptoms 
under  which  definite  disorders  are  arranged,  are  neither  constant 
nor  positively  peculiar  to  many  of  those  disorders.  Thus,  delirium 
is  far  from  always  being  a  prominent  symptom  in  tubercular 
meningitis,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  assume  that  character 
in  acute  softening,  which  is  treated  of  among  diseases  marked  by 
sudden  loss  of  consciousness  and  of  voluntary  motion.  Again, 
the  existence  of  tubercular  meningitis  is  not  so  unfrequently  first 
declared  by  the  occurrence  of  convulsions ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
tumours  of  the  brain,  gradual  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties 
with  paralysis  cannot  certainly  be  assigned  as  a  characteristic 
symptom,  though  it  may  make  its  appearance  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease  and  under  certain  conditions  of  situation  and  the  like. 

This  method  of  arrangement  for  diseases  adopted  by  Dr.  Da 
Costa  is  analogous  to,  and  partakes  of  the  same  imperfections  as, 
the  Linnsan  or  artificial  system  of  botany ;  the  characters  em- 
ployed have  no  necessary  and  constant  relations  to  the  objects 
characterized,  whereby  their  true  nature  and  affinities  may  be 
discovered.  In  fact.  Dr.  Da  Costa  admits  the  imperfection  of 
his  classification,  but  claims  for  it  a  balance  in  advantages  over 
a  pathological  one. 

A  treatise  on  diagnosis  neither  demands  nor  affords  matter  for 
analysis  and  extraction,  although  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  its  contents  are  fully  open  to  criticism.  Our  perusal  of  the 
volame  before  us  has  satisfied  us  of  its  possessing  those  qualities 
in  a  high  degree,  and  consequently  of  its  value  to  the  medical 
student  and  practitioner.  Here  and  there  some  omission  may  be 
signalized,  or  the  information  be  less  precise  and  full  than  could 
be  desired  ;  but  such  blemishes  are  few,  and  detract  very  slightly 
from  the  value  of  a  work  of  such  extent  and  general  accuracy. 

A  few  notes  of  some  topics  imperfectly  discussed  are  desirable. 
And  first,  we  should  have  preferred  meeting  with  a  more  complete 
history  of  the  symptoms  of  reflex  paraplegia  in  this  treatise  on 
diagnosis,  rather  than  to  be  referred  to  the  essay  of  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard  for  a  satisfactory  notice  of  them.  Again,  the  account  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  chiefly  restricted  to  the  epidemic 
variety  of  the  lesion,  and  the  notice  of  spinal  meningitis  and  of 
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spinal  myelitis  is  meagre.  Hemorrhage  in  the  spinal  cord  is 
only  incidentally  touched  upon,  and  the  remarkable  group  of 
symptoms  identified  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  as  distinctive  of 
lesions  affecting  one-half  of  the  cord,  or  of  the  medalla  oblongata, 
or  involving  the  pons  Varolii,  are  unnoticed.  The  "  general 
paralysis"  of  the  insane  is  evidently  a  disease  with  which  Dr.  Da 
Costa  is  not  familiar,  and  consequently  his  sketch  of  its  charac- 
teristics is  incomplete.  In  the  matter  of  laryngeal  affections 
also,  as  displayed  and  elucidated  by  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope, 
the  author  likewise  seems  to  be  at  fault.  In  his  notice  of  cough 
as  a  symptom,  and  also  elsewhere  in  the  observations  on  throat 
affections,  chronic  folliculitis  of  the  throat  is  omitted ;  and  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  renal  affections  are  discussed,  the  dia- 
gnosis of  stone  in  the  kidneys  is  nowhere  separately  and  concisely 
stated.  Moreover,  the  account  of  so-called  Addison's  disease,  and 
the  differential  history  of  rheumatism,  of  gout,  and  of  rheumatic 
gout,  are  wanting  in  precision  and  completeness.  It  will  suffice  to 
quote  one  more  example  of  deficient  information  (in  our  un- 
gracious task  of  fault-finding,  in  a  work  of  so  great  merit) — viz., 
the  too  slight  notice  of  the  altered  states  of  the  urine  in  fever, 
which  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  some  physicians,  are  of  much 
importance  in  diagnosis.  On  the  other  hand,  commendation  is 
demanded  for  the  history  in  general  of  the  several  forms  of 
fevers,  and  particularly  for  that  of  fevers  with  which  most 
English  medical  men  are  likely  to  be  unacquainted  from  home 
observation,  but  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact  if  located 
in  foreign  lands.  As  an  American,  Dr.  Da  Costa  has  the  advan- 
tage of  discoursing  respecting  some  of  these  from  personal 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  them.  Such  are  the  remittent, 
the  yellow  and  malarial  congestive  fevers  met  with  on  the  North 
American  continent,  with  several  varieties  of  which  the  physicians 
of  the  United  States  have  unfortunately  had  prolonged  experience 
during  the  late  terrible  war  which  devastated  their  country. 

Among  the  several  observations  collected  during  the  war,  one 
is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  a  peculiar  functional  disorder  of 
the  hearty  that  is  worth  quoting : 

''It  is 'the  carious  cardiac  malady  of  which  we  now  see  so  many 
examples  in  soldiers.  Its  main  symptoms  are  habitual  frequency  of 
the  action  of  the  heart,  constantly-recurring  attacks  of  palpitation, 
and  pain  referred  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  praecordial  region.  The 
palpitations  occur  chiefly  during  exercise,  but  may  also  take  place 
when  the  patient  is  quiet,  and  in  many  cases  are  most  frequent,  or 
indeed  happen  entirely  at  night,  thus  interfering  with  sleep.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  hear  soldiers  that  are  subject  to  the  disorder  complain 
much  of  headache  and  of  dizziness,  and  especially  of  being  thus  affected 
when  suffering  from  palpitation.     The  pain  is  generally  dull  and 
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constant,  but  is  often  also  described  as  shooting,  and  as  taking  place 
only  in  parox78m&  Its  chief  seat  is  near  the  apex,  and  it  is  com- 
bined Tery  commonly  with  excessive  cutaneous  fusibility.  Often 
there  is  pain  nowhere  else  in  the  body  j  but  in  some  instances  the 
cardiac  distress  is  associated  with  pain  in  the  back,  which  itself  is  not 
unusually  connected  with  the  excretion  of  oxalate  of  lime  by  the 
kidneys. 

''  llie  action  of  the  heart  is  Yery  rapid,  and  in  many  instances  its 
rhythm  is  irr^[u]ar.  The  impulse  is  slightly  extended,  but  not  for- 
cible, like  that  of  hypertrophy ;  it  is  rather  abrupt  and  jerky.  As  a 
rule,  to  which  thus  far  I  have  met  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  sounds  of 
the  heart  are  modified  as  follows  : — The  first  sound  is  short,  sometimes 
sharp,  like  that  of  the  second,  at  other  times  extremely  deficient  and 
hardly  i«cognisable  ;  the  distinctness  of  the  second  sound  is  very  much 
heightened.  We  hear  no  murmurs,  either  in  the  heart  or  in  the  neck. 
The  area  of  percussion  dulness  does  not  appear  to  be  augmented.  The 
pulse  is  almost  always  easily  compressible ;  it  may  or  may  not  share 
the  character  of  the  impulse.  It  is  generally  very  much  influenced  by 
position,  falling  rapidly  twenty  beats  or  more  when  the  erect  is  changed 
for  the  recumbent  posture.  The  increased  frequency  of  beat  is  not 
connected  with  increased  frequency  of  respiration,  for  oilen  with  a 
pulse  of  one  hundred,  the  respirations  scarcely  exceed  twenty  in  the 
minutei  Tbe  disorder  is  a  very  obstinate  one  to  manage,  and  im- 
provement comes  but  slowly.  Keeping  the  heart  quiet  by  occasional 
doses  of  digitaline,  or  by  atropia,  and  improving  its  tone  as  much  as 
possible  by  tonics,  among  which  iron  is  serviceable,  has  been  the 
treatment  which  I  have  thus  far  found  to  be  the  most  successful. 

^  What  the  cause  of  the  morbid  cardiac  impressibility  is  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain.  It  seems,  in  many  instances,  to  have  foUowed 
&tigiiing  marches ;  in  some  it  occurred  after  fevers  or  diarrhoea.  As 
fiu*  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  it  was  not  connected  with  scurvy, 
or  with  the  abuse  of  tobacco.  That  it  is  not  due  to  ansemia  is  at 
once  proTed  by  the  general  aspect  of  the  men,  which  is  often  that  of 
ruddy  health.*' 

This  extract,  besides  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  record  of  a 
pecaliar  group  of  symptoms^  afibrds  some  notion  of  the  author  s 
style,  which  may  be  stated  to  be  throughout  simple,  without  any 
straining  after  effect,  and  always  clear.  A  larger  introduction  of 
tables  of  diagnosis  between  allied  disorders  might  be  introduced 
advantageously  in  a  subsequent  edition,  and  it  would  also  be  well 
if  Dr.  Da  Costa  would  collect  more  together,  and  in  some  way 
emphasize,  the  pathognomonic  and  most  important  symptoms  of 
the  several  diseases,  so  that  the  eye  of  the  reader,  on  making  a 
casual  reference  to  the  book,  might  at  once  light  upon  them. 
The  wood-cuts  inserted  here  and  there  in  illustration  of  the 
printed  statements  well  subserve  their  purpose  as  diagrams.  They 
are  introduced  chiefly  in  elucidation  of  the  diagnosis  of  chest  and  of 
urinary  affections,  but  they  might  advantageously  be  brought  into 
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larger  use  in  the  chapters  on  abdominal  dieeaaes.  The  index  is 
very  copioas  and  well  arranged,  so  that  the  reader  who  might 
be  at  a  loss  to  kilbw  under  which  head  in  the ''  clinical  classifica- 
tioo"  adopted  to  look  for  the  symptoms  of  any  particular  malady, 
may  readily  discover  the  page  where  its  diagnosis  is  discussed. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Da  Costa's 
work ;  it  now  only  remains  to  add  that  the  printer's  part  in  its 
production  has  been  well  performed. 


Art.  IV. — The  OphihcUmic  Review:  A  Qva/rterly  Jovmal  of 
Ophthalmic  Surgery  and  Scienoe.  Edited  by  J.  Z.  Law- 
RENCK  and  Thomas  Windsor. — Londony  1865. 

The  numbers  now  before  us  of  this  journal,  those  for  April,  July, 
and  October,  well  maintain  its  rising  reputation.  The  introduc- 
tory article  in  the  first  number,  entitled  "  Ophthalmic  Surgery  at 
Home  and  Abroad,"  is  deserving  of  praise  for  the  ability  with 
which  it  is  written,  and  for  the  liberal  and  philosophical  spirit  in 
which  the  author  compares  the  state  of  ophthalmic  science  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  more  especially  the  claims  for 
its  advancement  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  due  to  the 
labours  of  British  and  German  inquirers.  He  happily  and  for- 
cibly points  out  the  influence  which  this  instrument  has  exercised, 
and  how  in  the  short  period,  little  more  than  decennial,  which 
has  intervened  since  its  discovery,  it  has  entirely  changed  the 
character  of  ophthalmology ;  in  brief,  has  converted  an  art  to  a 
considerable  extent  conjectural  into  a  science  of  wonderful  pre- 
cision— a  precision,  from  the  nature  of  the  organ,  the  eye,  likely 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  advancing  medical  science  generally. 

An  abridged  report  of  the  Heidelberg  Ophthalmological  Con- 
gress, held  in  September  of  last  year,  and  a  copious  retrospect  of 
British  and  foreign  medical  journals,  form  a  large  portion  of 
each  number,  and  add  much  to  their  value.  Of  the  more  impor- 
tant contributions  we  would  name  Dr.  Mackenzie's  ''Hints  on 
Cataract  Glasses,"  and  Professor  Von  Grafe's  Clinical  Lectures, 
commenced  in  the  October  number,  "  On  Amblyopia  and 
Amaurosis." 

We  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one  extract  of  peculiar  interest 
— a  case  of  restored  vision,  very  like  the  celebrated  one  of 
Cheselden's,  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Knapp's  Heport  of  the  Eye  Infir- 
mary at  Heidelberg : 

"  The  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  thirteen  years  old,  bom  blind,  from 
fully-formed  cataracts,  the  eyes  being  otherwise  healthy,  which  is  rare. 
Both  eyes  were  operated  on  with  complete  success  by  linear  extrac- 
tion.    In  five  days  the  case  was  cured.     At  first,  the  boy  had  not  the 
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kut  idea  what  use  to  make  of  his  eyes.  He  ooold,  howeTcr,  difttin- 
gniah  the/irtno/W  eoiownj  and  the  £?tr«c^t09Mof  objects^  bat  oidiManc^ 
he  had  no  idea ;  he  graq)ed  at  an  object  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
just  the  same  as  he  did  at  oae  quite  close  to  him.  He  did  not  know 
the  name  of  anything  he  saw;  but  when  he  touched  it»  he  did.  He 
soon,  however,  educated  his  eyes  to  name  objects  without  touching 
them.  Every  day  he  learned  the  names  of  more  and  more  things, 
using  the  sense  of  touch  as  the  instructor  of  that  of  sight — a  task  in 
which  he  was  further  assisted  by  his  fellow-patients.  By  the  time  he 
left  the  hospital,  he  could  go  alone.  Two  months  afterwards,  he  had 
learned  his  letters,  and  could  even  spell  tolerably." 


Art.  V. — Tlie  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Teeth,  eocplam 
ing  their  Structure,  Use,  Formation,  Growth,  a/nd  Dis- 
eases.    In  Two  Parts.     By  John  Hunter,  F.R.S.     With 
Notes  by  Francis  C.  Webb,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.;  and  Robert 
T.  HuLMK,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.— London,  1865.    pp.  253. 

This  new  edition  of  a  treatise  of  deservedly  high  reputation  is 
much  enhanced  in  value  by  the  able  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
annotated.  The  notes  are  copious  and  very  informing ;  indeed, 
they  are  so  copious,  that  they  exceed  in  amount  the  text  itself. 
Those  appended  to  the  First  Part,  relating  chiefly  to  the  compa- 
rative anatomy  of  the  teeth,  have  been  contributed  by  Dr.  Webb : 
they  display  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
writings  of  the  best  authors.  Those  to  the  Second  Part,  which 
are  less  ample  but  not  less  judicious,  on  the  diseases  of  the  teeth, 
we  owe  to  the  editor,  Mr.  Hulme. 

To  the  medical  student  the  work  thus  brought  out,  in  a  hand- 
some and  well-printed  volume,  should  be  welcome:  we  can 
strongly  recommend  it  to  his  attention.  It  is  well  adapted,  we 
may  remark,  to  serve  both  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  to  the  study  of  the  more  elaborate 
and  standard  works  on  dental  surgery.  And  in  either  way  the 
references  which  have  been  made  to  the  writings  of  those  to 
whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  the  vast  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  dental  science  since  the  time  of  Hunter,  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  much  value. 

We  are  reminded  in  a  note  of  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Owen,  that 
man,  as  he  thinks,  judging  from  the  structure  of  his  teeth,  was 
designed  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  a  garden  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable, 
that  his  teeth  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  fragivorous  apes, 
even  of  the  most  anthropoid;  and  it  is  also  remarkable  and 
derserving  the  consideration  of  those  anthropologists  who  hold 
that  unity  of  species  is  not  characteristic  of  the  human  races, 
that  there  is  no  essential  and  constant  difference  to  be  found  in 
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the  teeth  of  the  most  and  of  the  least  civilized  peoples,  the  varia- 
tions of  form,  such  as  they  are,  heing  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

Far  advanced  as  dental  science  is,  a  glance  at  the  notes  with 
which  this  volume  is  enriched  may  suffice  to  show  how  much 
further  research  is  needed  to  clear  up  the  many  douhtful  points 
which  there  are  at  present  relating  to  the  minute  structure  of  the 
teeth— research  which,  to  be  successful,  we  need  hardly  remark, 
must  be  conducted  with  no  ordinary  care,  and,  considering  who 
have  been  hitherto  the  eminent  labourers  in  the  fields  by  men 
of  no  ordinary  ability. 


Art.  VI.  —  MiUtary^  Medical^  amd  Surgical  Essays,  pre- 
pared for  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  Edited 
by  William  A.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  Army,  &c. — Philadelphia,  1804. 

In  a  former  number  of  our  Review,  that  for  October,  1863,  we 
gave  a  favourable  notice  of  these  essays  on  their  first  appearance. 
Deserving  as  they  are  of  all  praise,  we  are  glad  to  see  tbem 
collected  and  presented  to  the  public  in  a  handsome  volume,  witli 
notes,  fewer  than  we  could  wish,  by  the  editor.  Viewed  as  a 
whole  we  consider  them  as  highly  creditable  to  their  contri- 
butors, and  to  the  advanced  state  of  medical  science  in  America. 
The  work  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  medical  student, 
especially  if  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  army  or  naval 
medical  department. 

Of  the  editor,  Dr.  Hammond,  the  late  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  Army,  of  whom  we  have  formed  a  very  high 
opinion,  we  regret  to  learn  that  he  has  been  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  his  country  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  held 
on  him  at  his  own  urgent  request.  We  have  read  what  he  has 
put  forth  in  his  vindication  ;^  and  strong,  indeed,  is  the  impres- 
sion left  on  our  minds  of  the  iniquity  of  the  proceedings  from  the 
first  to  the  last^  and  of  the  vileness  of  character  displayed  by 
their  instigator,  the  Secretary  of  W^ar,  Mr.  Stanton.  The  time 
will  come,  and  we  hope  soon,  when  such  *^  tvickedness'*  as  Dr. 
Hammond  has  so  manfully,  ably,  and  so  convincingly  exposed, 
"  wiU  meet  with  its  due  reward.*'  The  words  in  italics  are  his ; 
and  the  following,  which  we  think  he  is  fully  entitled  to  use,  con- 
clude his  statement :  ''  Till  that  hour  comes,  I  shall  not  bear 
myself  less  proudly,  by  reason  of  the  temporary  triumph  of  ray 
enemies ;  but,  conscious  of  right,  will  patiently  wait  for  the  full 
vindication  which  is  sure  to  come.'* 


^  A  Statement  of  the  Causes  which  led  to  the  Dismissal  of  Surgeon-General  W.  A. 
Hammond  firom  the  Army,  with  a  Review  of  the  JBTidenoe  adduced  before  the  Court,  j 
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We  must  express  our  surprise  that  the  finding  of  the  Court 

on  charges,   all   but  disproved,  of  a  frivolous  kind,  should  have 

had  the  approval  of  the  President,  the  late  Mr.  Lincoln.  -  We 

mast  presume    it  could  only  have  been  given  in  haste  and  in 

ignorance.      Republics  have  never  been  distinguished  for  justice 

or  for   grratitude    for  good    services,  and  it  is   dear  that  the 

United  States  Government  is  not  an  exception. 

What  Dr.  Hammond's  services  were,  may  in  part  be  under- 
stood from  that  which  was  said  of  them  by  a  very  competent  judge, 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Sellows,  President  of  the  Sanitary  Commission; 
and  also  what  was  the  animus  towards  him  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  passages  we  are  about  to  quote  are  from  a  letter  of 
Dr.  Bellows  to  a  member  of  the  Senate,  bearing  the  date  of  the 
26th  Feb.  1863  : 

"The  Sargeon-General  has  brought  order  out  of  chaoe  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  efficiency  out  of  imbecility.  The  sick  and  wounded  owe  a 
hundred  times  over  more  to  the  Gh>vemment  and  the  medical  depart- 
ment than  to  all  the  outside  inflnences  and  benevolence  of  the  country 
oombined,  including  the  sanitary  commission  1  The  Surgeon-Qeneral 
is  the  best  friend  the  sick  soldier  has  in  this  country,  because  he  wields 
the  benevolence  of  the  United  States  Government.  For  Gk>d's  sake, 
don't  thwart  his  zeal  and  wisdom  !" 


The  Secretary  of  War  he  writes  of  at 

"  A  man  of  strong  personal  prejadices,  irritable,  and  often  very  un- 
JQst  Sis  dislike  of  Dr.  Hammond  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for 
the  service.  If  he  succeeds  in  injuring  the  Surgeon-General  with  the 
military  committee  or  with  the  Senate,  he  will  inflict  a  greater  wound 
on  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals  and  in  the  army  than  he  can 
heal  over  in  two  years  to  coma'' 

Sure  we  are  that  this  greatly  injured  and  most  deserving 
medical  officer  will  have  the  sympathy  of  all  right-minded  men 
in  this  country,  and  especially  of  his  professional  brethren,  the 
best  able  to  appreciate  his  abilities  and  exertions,  strained  to  the 
utmost  in  the  office  he  filled  daring  the  height  of  a  war  of  un- 
paralleled greatness,  and  with  difficulties  of  an  extraordinary 
kind  to  encounter  in  his  special  department. 


Art.  VII. — CoTvtrihutioTia  to  Practiced  Surgery.    By  W.  H. 
Van  Buren,  M.D. — Philadelphia,  1865.    pp.  208. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  surgical  papers  selected  from 
various  medical  periodicals,  and  contains  a  valuable  set  of  cases. 
These  have  been  accumulated  during  several  years  of  considerable 
experience,  which  the  author  (a  member  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission)  had  had  the  opportunity  of  gathering  from 
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his  public  praotice  as  sargeon  to  the  New  York,  to  the  Bellevae, 
and  to  other  hospitals,  as  well  as  from  a  large  private  practice. 
In  a  notice  such  as  this  we  can  do  little  more  than  indicate  the 
general  character  of  the  cases  described. 

The  series  commences  with  the  details  of  three  oases  of 
AmpiUation  at  the  Hipjoint,  by  a  "  modified  process."  This 
process  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  Listen's  operation  with 
antero-posterior  flaps,  in  which  the  posterior  flap  is  made  by 
cutting  from  without  inward  toward  the  bone,  instead  of  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  disarticulation  of  the  thigh  being  left  to 
the  last.  Dr.  Van  Bnren  has  adopted  it  with  a  view  of  faci- 
litating the  disarticulation  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  the 
detachment  of  the  great  trochanter  from  its  connexion.  His 
method  also  obviates  the  necessity  of  transfixing  the  thigh  so 
very  near  Poupart's  ligament,  the  joint  not  being  so  extensively 
exposed  in  the  first  incision  as  in  other  modes  of  operation. 

Dr.  Van  Buren  then  details  three  cases  of  Tra^cJuoUmiy^  which 
he  performed,  in  one  case  successfully,  when  a  foreign  body 
existed  in  the  air-passages ;  in  another  case,  with  relief,  when 
death  was  pending  owing  to  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  larynx ; 
and  in  the  third  (with  a  fatal  result)  in  a  case  of  croup.  In  the 
first  of  these  cases  chloroform  was  used  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  its  details  are  full  of  very  considerable  interest. 

Then  we  have  the  history  related  of  two  cases  of  Inguinal 
Aneurysm,  in  one  of  which  the  author  operated  successfully, 
tying  the  artery   after  attempts  at  manual  compression  of  the 
external  iliac  artery  had  failed ;   whilst  in  the  other  (operated 
upon  by  Dr.  Mott)  gangrene  produced  death.     Dr.  Van  Buren 
affixes  to  these  cases  a  table,  in  which  are  arranged  the  results  of 
the  Hunterian  operation  in  24  cases  of  arterio-venous  aneurysm ; 
concluding  from  their  consideration  that  the  operation  "  not  only 
promises  no  good  result,  but  that  its  performance  is  absolutely 
unjustifiable."     The  author  then  proceeds  to  detail   a  case  of 
Malignant  Polypus  of  the  Nose,  attended  by  frequent  dangerous 
hsemorrhage,  in  which  the  common  carotid  artery  was  ligatured, 
and  which  proved  fatal,  with  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  symptoms 
in  connexion  (as  was  proved  by  post-mortem  examination)  with 
softening  of  the  brain ;  and  subsequently  gives  the  particulars  of 
a  case  of  successful  removal  of  a  fibrous  tumour  (weighing  7  lbs.) 
of  the  left  ovary,  by  the  large  abdominal  section,  from  a  patient 
twenty- seven  years  of  age.     In  this  case,  the  freedom  from  un- 
pleasant symptoms  in  the  after-treatment  was  attributed  by  the 
operator  to  the  free  use  of  opium,  and  the  employment  of  chlo- 
roform at  the  time  of  operation.     With  regard  to  the  statistics  of 
the  operation  of  ovariotomy  in  his  country  he  remarks  :  "  I  have 
knowledge  of  36  operations  performed  up  to  the  present  time, 
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of  which  the  issue  of  14  has  heen  fatal.  Of  these,  5  haye  been  done 
in  this  city;  3  of  them,  which  have  never  heen  recorded,  terminated 
fatally  from  peritonitis ;  the  remainder  were  perfectly  snccessfnl — 
viz.,  that  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Rodgers,  and  the  case  now  recorded.'  ' 

The  next  chapter  which  £)r.  Van  Bnren  gives  ns  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  the  use  of  Forcible  JHlataiion  of  the 
Sphincter  Ani,  in  cases  of  fissure,  or  irritable  nicer  of,  or  spasms 
of  neuralgia  of  the  rectum,  also  resorted  to  in  certain  cases  after 
the  operation  for  the  cure  of  hiemorrhoidal  growths  by  ligature 
or  ^crasenr.     This  mode  of  treatment  was  originally  proposed  by 
Becamier,  of  Paris,  but  though  it  has  been  adopted  at  various 
times  and  in  various  degrees  by  others,  is  not  described,  as  it 
appears,  in  our  works  on  diseases  of  the  rectum.     Several  in- 
stances showing  its  usefulness  are  recorded,  the  resulting  good 
being  attributed  to  the  temporary  paralysis  thereby  induced  of 
the  sphincter,  owing  to  which  pressure  on  the  ulcer,  or  fissure, 
or  other  afiection,  is  prevented,  and  their  healing  facilitated.  The 
frequent  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  even  that  of  the 
muscle  itself  incident  to  the  operation  (which  is  performed  by 
means  of  the  two  thumbs  introduced  into  the  anus  and  forcibly 
drawn  asunder)  is  thought  not  to  be  in  any  way  injurious  or  ob- 
jectionable.     Out  of  upwards   of  twenty  cases,  in  which  this, 
mode  of  procedure  has  been  used,  which  have  come  under  the 
author's  notice,  in  none  have  indications  of  incontinence  of  urine 
shown  themselves. 

Following  the  above,  we  have  related  cases  of  Vesical  Calculm 
treated  by  lithotomy  and  lithotrity,  in  one  of  which  the  nucleus 
was  a  piece  of  a  catheter,  whilst  in  another  it  proved  to  be  a  piece 
of  slate-pencil,  and  in  another  a  piece  of  straw ;  and  following  these 
cases,  one  of  Popliteal  Aneurysm  successfully  treated  by  compres- 
sion, and  then  three  cases  oi  Dislocation  of  the  Femur,  showing  the 
good  effects  of  aniesthetics  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases.  Dr.  Van 
Buren  then  relates  the  cure  of  six  cases  of  Strangulated  Hernia 
of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  (congenital  hernia)  occurring  in  the 
adult.  In  connexion  with  these,  he  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
recognising  this  form  of  hernia,  inasmuch  as  owing  to  its  pecu- 
liar mechanism  the  stricture  by  which  it  is  strangulated  is  perhaps 
always  situated  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  therefore  any  operation 
which  fails  to  include  the  opening  of  the  sac  and  the  division  of 
the  neck  will  be  improper.  In  addition  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
occurrence  of  rupture  descending  into  the  scrotum,  the  author 
adds,  as  significant  of  this  form  of  hernia,  the  liability  to  exces- 
sive dilatation  of  the  scrotum  and  inguinal  canal,  with  simul- 
taneous strangulation  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  accompanied  with 
symptoms  of  sudden  shock  to  the  system,  severe  local  pain,  and 
inability  to  assume  the  upright  position*     Dr.  Van  Buren  sus- 
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pects  that  the  process  of  peritoneam^  connectiDg  the  general 
cavity  with  the  tunica  vaginalis,  remains  unobliterated  more  fre- 
quently than  is  supposed,  and  that  the  effort  at  obliteration  is 
more  marked  at  the  internal  ring,  and  just  above  the  testis,  which 
seems  to  explain  the  frequency  of  stricture  at  the  internal  ring 
as  well  as  the  constriction  observed  below  the  middle  of  the  sac, 
as  also  the  hour-glass  shape  in  many  cases  of  hydrocele. 

We  now  pass  on  to  a  case  of  Ligature  of  the  Subclavian  artery 
above  the  clavicle  in  a  case  of  rapidly-increasing  false  aneurysm, 
resulting  from  a  knife-wound,  which  occurred  three  weeks  pre- 
viously, and  to  this  are  appended  statistical  .data  resulting  from 
the  consideration  of  101  cases  of  ligature  of  this  vessel,  which 
the  author  has  collected  ;  the  conclusions  having  reference  espe- 
cially to  the  comparative  mortality  of  the  operations  on  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  bloodvessel,  the  period  of  separation  of  the 
ligature,  and  the  causes  of  death. 

The  book  closes  with  an  account  of  a  Complete  Salivary 
Fistula  of  Steno'e  Duct  following  a  gunshot  wound,  and  cured 
by  an  ingenious  operation  which  Dr.  Van  Buren  had  himself 
learned.  After  the  operation  much  inflammation  of  the  parotid 
gland  and  other  parts  occurred,  that  of  the  gland  resulting  from 
an  experiment  made  with  a  view  of  testing  the  assertion  of 
Bernard,  of  Paris,  that  the  injection  of  any  fatty  substance  into 
the  duct  of  the  parotid  will  arrest  its  secretion  and  produce 
atrophy  of  the  gland.  In  this  case  the  fistula  was  injected  with 
melted  lard  previous  to  the  operation,  "  but  the  result  was  nega- 
tive," as  at  the  end  of  nine  months  the  gland  was  "  secreting 
freely  as  ever"  by  means  of  the  new  duct,  whose  orifice  was  seen 
discharging  saliva  into  the  mouth. 

So  much  for  a  rough  analysis  of  the  cases  embodied  in  Dr. 
Van  Buren's  contributions.  We  can  only  say  in  addition  that 
the  surgeon  will  find  them  interspersed  with  interesting  and  prac- 
tical remarks,  which  cannot  fail  well  to  reward  the  attention 
which  he  may  bestow  upon  them. 


Art.  VIII. — Report  on  the  Cheap  Wines  of  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  Greece,  and  Hungary.  By  B.  Drditt,  M.D.— 
London,  1865.    pp.  179. 

This  volume,  containing  as  it  does  information  of  great  interest, 
and  written  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  is  yet,  we  think,  on  too 
limited  a  scale,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject  The 
author  has  dealt,  as  it  appears  to  us,  perhaps  too  much  on  the 
price,  and  not  enough  on  the  dietetic  value,  of  the  various  wines, 
as  dependent  on  their  constituent  qualities. 
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We  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Druitt  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
periloas  stuff  which,  whether  it  be  sold  under  the  name  of  Sherry 
or  Port,  Burgundy,  Gladstone's  Claret,  or  Champagne,  is  equally 
injurious  to  health,  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and,  in  reality,  dear  to 
the  purchaser.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  condemn  sherry  and  port 
in  the  same  general  manner  that  our  author  does ;  and  we  believe, 
from  personal  experience  of  these  things,  that  sound,  wholesome 
sherry,  and  good  healthy  port  can  be  bought  at  such  a  price,  when 
its  character  and  vinosity  is  considered,  as  to  make  it  as  cheap  as 
any  of  the  wines  which  he  recommends.  We  have  seen  port  made 
on  the  Douro  as  well  as  sherry  at  Xeres  and  Port  St.  Mary,  and 
the  vineyards  of  Sicily  and  the  slopes  of  Capri  have  all  yielded 
their  products  to  our  eyes  and  palate  on  the  spot,  but  we  have 
also  tasted  and  repudiated  the  manufactured  article  in  the  busy 
city  on  the  Elbe. 

We  say  without  hesitation  that  port  wine  can  be  purchased  at 
Oporto  into  which  not  a  drop  of  cheropiga  has  been  put,  and  not 
more  than  eight  gallons  of  spirit  to  a  pipe,  the  duty  paid  on  it, 
and  deposited  in  the  cellar  at  30«.  per  dozen.  This  wine  will  require 
to  be  kept  four  years  in  bottle,  and  therefore  you  must  add  five 
per  cent,  for  interest  on  the  money  set  fast ;  this,  at  compound  in- 
terest, will  oome  to  about  8«.,  or,  to  make  even  money,  it  will  cost 
40s.  if  you  purchase  it  of  the  wine-merchant  as  having  been  four 
years  in  bottle.  This  will  make  the  cost  Ss.  id.  per  bottle,  while 
Dr.  Druitt  admits  that  Is.  Qd.  per  bottle  is  the  very  lowest  that 
it  is  possible  to  purchase  wine  of  any  sort  fit  to  drink.  But  now 
comes  the  test.  Taking  a  fair  bottle  to  hold  twelve  glasses,  this 
bottle  of  port  will  certainly  last  four  days,  or  at  least  three,  and 
remain  good  and  drinkable  to  the  end,  but  we  shall  be  unable  to 
J  drink  the  Is.  6(2.  wine  on  the  third  day — nay,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  use  it  the  second — so  that  it  is  either  finished  or  wasted  ;  and, 
in  reality.  Is.  6d.  becomes  well-nigh  is.  6d.,  vice  Ss.  id.,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  day. 

We  are  prepared  to  state  the  same  with  sherry.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  a  much  more  mixed  and  manufactured  article  than  port — 
that  is,  a  butt  of  sherry  is  the  produce  of  many  other  butts,  and 
it  is  added  to,  and  blended  in  many  degrees,  to  suit  taste  and  de- 
mand ;  but  it  is  the  intermingling  of  many  wines,  and  not  the 
introduction  of  heterogeneous  articles,  such  as  takes  place  at 
Hamburgh. 

We  have  tasted  wines  in  the  cellars  of  Mr.  Domecque  and 
others  at  Xeres,  at  all  prices,  from  40Z.  a  butt  to  400Z.,  dependent 
on  quality  and  age,  which  is  in  sherry  so  large  and  important 
an  element  in  price.  Still  we  assert  that  a  pure  unsophisticated 
sherry  fit  to  drink  may  be  bought  at  Ss.  id.  a  bottle,  and  go 
twice  or  three  times  as  far  as  a  bottle  of  Gladstone. 

78-xxxTii.  9 
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Yet  we  are  as  ready  as  anyone  to  admit  the  yalae  of  the  hoon 
which  this  celehrated  stotesimai  has  conferred  on  society,  by 
checking  the  price  of  wine,  and  great  is,  or  will  be,  the  advantage 
that  has  ensued  to  oar  pnrse  md  health  therefrom.  All  that  we 
object  to  is  the  making  ont  the  French  and  other  wines  to  be 
better  than  they  are. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Dr.  Dmitt  has  been  carried  away 
by  his  subject  when  he  speaks  of  prescribing  a  bottle  of  Chablis 
for  his  anemic,  overwoiked  needlewoman.  We  doubt  if  she  would 
like  it,  to  begin  with  ;  we  more  than  doubt  the  beneficial  results 
to  her  of  this  compared  with  other  wines.  Oould  he  order  her  eight 
ounces  of  real  full-bodied,  unloaded  Bordeaux  daily,  it  would  be 
another  matter.  Chablis  is  an  admirable  wine  when  genuine,  and 
is  to  Burgundy  what  Sauteme  is  to  Bordeaux;  but  a  huge  quan- 
tity of  thin,  poor  white  wine  passes  muster  as  Ohablis.  Grown 
on  a  light  and  hungry  soil,  it  has  little  flavour,  less  body,  and  still 
less  fortifying  principle  in  it,  so  that  we  fear  the  poor  sempstress 
would  remain  anemic  despite  her  nine  pennyworth  of  Chablis 
daily. 

Dr.  Druitt  will  pardon  us  for  taking  exception  to  the  following 
passage.     When  treating  of  sparkling  wines,  he  observes : 

"  There  is  one  method  cf  prododng  these  wines  by  art  which  almost 
Buipasses  that  of  nature.  Instead  of  tmsting  to  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  last  stages  of  fennentation,  it  is  better  to  choose  sound 
wine  and  charge  it  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  as  soda-water  is  made. 
We  are  much  more  sure  of  getting  a  wholesome  wine  ;  and  as  for  the 
gas,  it  produces  its  fillip  and  flies  off  without  leaTlng  an  unwholesome 
fermenting  sobstanoe  in  the  stomach.  I  have  tasted  a  Vino  d'Asti 
at  2«.  per  bottle,  aerated  in  this  way,  which  is  far  above  bad  champagDe, 
as  it  does  taste  of  wine." 

Ts  not  this  to  advise  the  practice  of  just  what  is  done  by 
the  Elbe  wine  makers,  who  send  out  a  desperately-unwholesome 
stuff  thus  fabricated  ?  We  lately  saw  some  of  this,  wonderfully 
well  got  up  in  shapely  bottles,  handsomely  labelled  and  silver- 
foiled,  offered  to  the  wholesale  buyer  at  1  Os.  per  dozen,  delivered 
in  London.  So,  also,  with  regard  to  the  Vino  d'Asti.  Dr.  Druitt 
forgets  that  there  is  Vino  d*Asti  Spumante  and  Vino  d'Asti  Sereno, 
just  as  there  is  still  and  sparkling  champagne  and  Moselle,  all 
made  without  any  help  from  the  gazogene. 

That  champagne  and  sparkling  wines  often  disagree  is  due  to 
the  excess  of  sugar  they  are  apt  to  contain,  not  from  any  fer- 
menting process  that  goes  on  in  the  stomach  after  it  is  swallowed. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  a  word  about  these  cheap  wines  quoted  in 
Dr.  Druitt's  book.  We  by  no  means  assert  that  there  is  any  error 
in  the  quantity  of  alcohol  quoted,  but  our  own  experience  goes 
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io  tbe  efiect  iiiat  the  cheap  and  infatior  vines  are  naturally  fiir 
1)elow  this  range,  and  we  greatly  suspect  tluit  these  have  been 
finrtified  as  well  as  jKvte  And  sbenieB. 

The  Freneh  aophkittoators  aro  moi  <«ne  whit  behind  tiieir 
brethren  in  the  knowledge  of  this  art  of  aduttenttion ;  and  an 
fteqoaintanoe  of  ours,  an  enlightened  Englishman,  has  long  been 
employed  by  the  Frenoh  GoTemment  in  certain  districts  in  exa- 
nkung  wine,  and  deciding  on  the  absence  of  improper  mixture. 
On  his  decision  we  have  known  the  kennels  of  streets  run  red 
with  the  vile  stuff,  and  the  yeadors  sent  before  the  conectional 
tribunal  and  fined  or  imprisoned;  and  it  would  stagger  our 
readers  if  we  were  to  name  scnne  of  the  ingredients  used.  No 
pnblic-house  port,  no  wine-yantt  sherry  could  be  worse  com- 
pounds than  the  yin  ordinaire,  the  light  clarets,  &g.,  that  are  sold 
eheap  to  the  Trench  themselves. 

This  being  tiie  fact,  we  must  not  take  it  as  safe  to  drink 
cheap  wine  without  some  little  guarantee  as  to  quality  and  pro- 
•doction. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  author  as  to  the  grand  mistake  made 
in  England  in  the  period  of  dinner,  and  the  succession  in  which 
wines  «ce  handed  round ;  but  connoisseurs  in  dining  know  that, 
as  a  rule,  ahary  after  soup,  and  red  wine  (Burgundy  or  Bordeaux) 
after  brown  meats  and  game,  champagne  after  sweets,  or,  as  a 
dessert  wine,  is  the  arrangement  which  proves  most  congruous. 
It  will,  however,  take  a  generation  or  two  to  set  this  rig^t,  as  it 
has  taken  more  than  that  to  abbreviate  .tiie  time  spent  in  the 
dining-room  after  the  ladies  have  left  it. 

We  also  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Druitt  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  increasing  use  of  the  puff  medicaL  It  is  degrading  the  pro- 
fession in  the  eyes  of  every  sensible  man,  and  bringing  it  down 
to  the  level  of  a  trade  to  an  extent  that  is  lamentable.  It  is 
true  that  you  cannot  prevent  Messrs.  Hills  and  Underwood  from 
quoting  the  '  Lancet'  as  to  the  purity  of  their  vinegar,  or  Messrs. 
Turmeric  as  to  the  freedom  of  their  pickles  from  copper,  but  the 
deliberate  purchase  of  an  opinion  to  be  appended  to  the  trade 
circulars  ought  to  be  discountenanced  by  every  reputable  man  of 
sdence.  It  reminds  us  of  a  Hebrew  optician  applying  to  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon,  now  no  more,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his 
branch  of  his  art,  for  a  certificate  as  to  the  excellence  of  his  spec- 
tacles, and  offering  at  the  same  time  an  elegant  pair  of  the  same 
in  gold  frames  and  tortoiseshell  case.  The  Hebrew  very  nearly 
got  his  head  damaged  for  the  insult. 

We  may  hete  observe  that  we  see  no  reason  why  Dr.  Druitt 
should  give  the  names  of  certain  wine-merchants,  or,  while  .giving 
some,  why  he  should  withhold  others.  It  would,  to  our  mind, 
have  been  eofiiGtent  to  quote  the  names  of  the  wines  and  their 
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country,  recommending  this,  and  condemning  that,  as  he  saw 
right. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  must  take  the  opportunity  of  protest- 
ing against  the  impertinent  system  of  wine  touting  now  pursued 
by  so  many  foreign  wine-merchants.  As  regularly  as  spring 
comes  round,  M.  A.  of  Vin  Bouge,  Herr  B.  of  Swiggerheim, 
Signer  C.  of  Villa  Corpo  di  Bacco,  intrude  themselves  with  so  good 
address  and  manner,  as  quite  to  beguile  your  servant,  into  your 
study,  and  try  to  persuade  you  that  the  only  plan  to  have  good 
wine  and  reasonable  is  to  give  them  an  order.  They  stick  like 
burrs ;  they  wont  go ;  they  will '  change  the  wine  if  you  don't 
like  it ;  you  need  not  even  pay  for  it  if  you  don't  like  it ;  and  you 
are  generally  worried  into  ordering  a  case  of  wine  you  don't  want, 
and  don't  like  when  you  have  got  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  give  a  caution,  if  after  the  perusal  of  this 
'  Beport  on  Cheap  Wines*  any  of  our  readers  venture  on  a  trial, 
don't  lay  in  a  stock — buy  from  hand  to  mouth  literally ;  for  if  a 
quantity  is  bought  and  not  used  quickly,  it  will  probably  be  im- 
possible to  present  it^to  your  friends  or  drink  it  yourself. 

There  js  no  purchase  so  dear  as  bad  wine.  It  is  mischievous  in 
its  effects,  painful  in  consumption,  and  becomes  a  potatory,  slow 
suicide;  but  that  price  and  quality  have  no  relation  to  each  other  in 
some  hands  is  plain  enough  to  those  who,  having  ventured  to  order 
wine  at  these  grand  limited  hotels  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  find 
sherry  at  Ss.  per  bottle  is  only  our  old  friend  at  408.  per  dozen ; 
and  Gladstone  at  As.  per  bottle  is  only  something  else  of  an 
equally  common  kind.  As  we  before  said.  Dr.  Druitt's  book  is 
only  too  brief;  but  the  short  time  which  anyone  will  spend  in 
reading  it  will  be  well  and  profitably  occupied. 


Art.  IX. — On  the  Arrang&tnent  of  the  Muscrdar  Fibres  in 
the  Ventricles  of  the  Vertebrate  Heart :  with  Physiological 
Remarks,  By  James  Bell  Pettigrew,  M.D.  (Eeprint 
from  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,*  part  iii.) — London^ 
1864. 

*2,  On  the  Relations,  Structure,  and  Function  of  ike  Valves 
of  the  Vascrdar  System  in  Vertebrata.  By  James  Bell 
Pettigrew,  M.D.  (Reprint  from  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,*  vol.  xxiii.  part  iii.) — Fdin- 
burgh,  1864. 

The  first  of  these  communications,  lengthy  and  elaborate  and 
well  illustrated  as  it  is,  both  by  the  description  of  dissections  and 
by  diagrams  taken  from  photographs,  is  divided  into  four  sections, 
devoted  respectively  to  the  anatomy  of  the  ventricles   of  the 
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fish,  of  the  reptile,  and  of  the  bird  and  mammal,  that  devoted 
to  the  yentricles  of  the  mammal  being  much  the  most  minute 
and  detailed.  The  author  prepares  his  hearts  by  continued 
boiling  (from  four  to  six  hours  in  the  case  of  small  quadrupeds, 
and  from  eight  to  ten  in  that  of  the  larger)  having  first  stuffed 
the  yentricles  with  some  pliant  material,  as  bran,  bread-crumbs,  so 
as  to  distend  without  overstretching  the  muscular  fibres,  and  by 
means  of  his  dissections  he  observes  that  he  has  arrived  at  results 
"  which  appear  to  throw  additional  light  on  this  complex  question, 
and  which  seem  to  point  to  a  law  in  the  arrangement,  simple  in 
itself,  and  apparently  comprehensive  as  to  detail." 

We  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of 
the  intricate  details  of  this  paper,  the  full  understanding  of  which 
requires  frequent  allusions  to  the  diagrams ;  we  must  be  content 
to  supply  an  epitome  of  the  conclusions  to  which  the  author 
arrives  at.  They  are  summed  up  in  the  following  twelve  state- 
ments, which  we  give  in  his  own  words.     He  observes : 

'*  I.  By  exercising  due  care,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  fibres  con- 
stituting  the  ventricles  are  rolled  upon  each  other  in  such  a  manner 
as  readily  admits  of  their  being  separated  by  dissection  into  layers  or 
strata,  the  fibres  of  each  layer  being  characterized  by  having  a  different 
direction. 

"  II.  These  layers,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  direction  of  their 
fibres,  are  well  marked,  and  according  to  my  finding,  are  seven  in 
number — ^viz.,  three  external,  a  fourth  or  central,  and  three  internal. 

"III.  There  is  a  gradational  sequence  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
constitutiog  the  layers,  whereby  they  are  made  gradually  to  change 
their  course  from  a  nearly  vertical  direction  to  a  horizontal  or  trans- 
verse one,  and  from  the  transverse  direction,  back  again  to  a  nearly 
vertical  one.  Thus,  in  dissecting  the  ventricles  from  without  inwards, 
the  fibres  of  the  first  layer,  which  run  in  a  spiral  direction  from  left  to 
right  downwards,  are  more  vertical  than  those  of  the  second  layer, 
the  second  than  those  of  the  third,  the  third  than  those  of  the  fourth 
— ^the  fibres  of  the  fourth  layer  having  a  transverse  direction,  and 
ronniug  at  nearly  right  angles  to  those  of  the  first  layer.  Passing  the 
fourth  layer,  which  occupies  a  central  position  in  the  ventricular  walls, 
and  forms  the  boundaiy  between  the  external  and  internal  layers,  the 
Older  of  arrangement  is  reversed,  and  the  fibres  of  the  remaining 
layers — ^viz.,  five,  six,  and  seven — gradually  return  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  in  an  inverse  order,  to  the  same  relation  to  the  vertical  as 
that  maintained  by  the  fibres  of  the  first  external  layer.  This  remark- 
able change  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  constituting  the  several 
external  and  internal  layers,  which  is  observed  to  occur  in  all  parts  of 
the  ventricular  walls^  whether  they  be  viewed  anteriorly,  posteriorly, 
or  septally,  has  in  part  been  figured  by  Senac,  and  imperfectly  de- 
scribed by  Beid,  but  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  prominently 
broi^ht  forward  by  any  one.  [The  gradation  in  direction  referred  to 
it  hare  illustrated  in  the  original  paper  by  arrowa] 
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« IV.  The  fibres  oomposing  the  external  and  the  iaternal  layers  are 
found  at  different  depths  from  the  snr&ce^  and  from  the  ftct  of  their 
pursuing  opposite  ooui'ses  cross  each  other,— the  fibres  of  the  fin* 
external  and  last  internal  layers  crossing  with  a  slight  deiriation  from 
the  vertical ;  the  succeeding  external  and  internal  layers,  until  the 
fourth  or  central  layer,  which  is  transverse,  is  reached,  crossing  at 
suooessively  wider  angles.  [The  direction  of  these  fibres  is  here  illus- 
trated in  ^e  original  by  diagram&] 

"  V.  The  fibres  composing  corresponding  external  and  internal 
layers,  such  as  layers  one  and  seven,  two  and  six,  Ac,  are  continuous  in 
the  left  ventricle  at  the  left  apex,  and  in  the  right  ventricle  in  the 
track  for  the  anterior  coronary  artery,  the  fibres  of  both  ventricles 
being  fbr  the  most  part  continuous  likewise  at  the  basa 

"VI.  From  this  distribution  of  the  fibres,  it  follows  that  the  first 
and  seventh  layers  embrace  in  their  convolutions  those  immediaitely 
beneath  them,  while  these  in  turn  embrace  those  next  in  succession^ 
and  so  on  until  the  cwitml  layer  is  reached^— an  arrangement  which 
may  in  part  explain,  alike,  the  rolling  movements  tfid  powerful  action 
of  the  ventricles. 

« Vn.  The  fibres  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles  anteriorly  and 
septally  are  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  each  other  j  whe«aaa 
posteriorly  many  of  them  aro  common  to  both  ventricle* — i-e.,  the 
fibres  pass  from  the  one  ventricle  to  the  other,  an  arrangement  which 
induced  Winslow*  to  regard  the  heart  as  composed  of  two  muscles 
enveloped  in  a  third.  It  will  be  evident  from  this  distribution  of  the 
fibres,  that  while  the  ventricles  are  for  obvious  reasons  intimately 
united,  they  nevertheless  admit  of  being  readily  separated. 

«  VIII.  If  the  huige-like  mass  of  fibres  (common  fibres)  which  unite 
the  right  ventricle  to  the  left  posteriorly  be  cut  through,  and  the 
right  ventricle  with  its  portion  of  the  septum  detached,  the  left  ven- 
tricle will  be  found  to  be  nearly  as  complete  as:  it  was  before  the 
separation  took  place,  and  to  consist  of  four  seU  of  conical  spiral 
fibres — two  external  and  two  internal  sets. 

'<  On  the  other  hand  the  right  ventricle,  and  its  share  of  the  s^tum, 
consists  only  of  conical-shaped  spiral  fragments  of  fibres,  or  at  most  of 
fiattened  rings — a  ciroumstanoe  which,  when  taken  in  oonnexion  with 
others  to  be  mentioned  presently,  has  induced,  me  to  regard  the  le& 
ventricle  as  the  typical  or  complete  one.  the  right  ventricle  being  a  mere 
segment  or  portion  nipped  off  at  some  period  or  other  from  the  left* 

"  IX  If  the  right  ventricular  walls  be  cut  through  immediately  to 
the  right  of  the  track  for  the  anterior  and  posterior  coronary  arteries, 
so  as  to  detach  the  right  ventricle  without  disturbing  the  septum,  and 
the  septum  be  r^jarded  as  forming  part  of  the  left  ventricular  wall,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  fibres  from  the  right  side  of  the  septum,  at  no 
great  depth  from  the  surface,  together  with  the  external  fibres  from, 
the  left  ventricular  wall  generally,  enter  the  left  apex  in  two  sets  ; 
and  if  their  course  in  the  interior  be  traced,  they  aro  observed  to 
issue  from  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  openings  alaa  in  two  sets ;  in 

^  M£moireB  db  rAoftd€mi«  ftoyida  dee  Sdaueea^  17U,  p.  UT. 
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other  wozdfly  the  left  Tentride  is  bikteraL  I  would  partioiilarly  direet 
tiie  afetentioii  of  investigKtors  to  tlds  bilateral  difltribatioa  of  the  fibres^ 
as  it  has  been  hitherto  overlooked,  and  famishes  the  clae  to  the 
anangemeQt  of  the  fibres  of  the  left  ventncle. 

**  X.  The  doable  entrance  of  the  fibres  at  the  left  apex,  and  their 
exit  in  two  portions  from  the  aariealo-ventricular  opening  at  the  base, 
are  T^ulatedwith  almost  mathematical  precision  ;  so  that  while  the 
one  set  of  fibres  inrariably  enters  the  apex  posteriorly,  and  iasaea 
from  the  aaricalo-ventricnlar  opening  anteriorly,  the  other  set  as  in- 
Tariably  enters  the  apex  anteriorly,  and  escapes  frt>m  the  anriculo- 
Taitricalar  opening  posteriorly.  Bat  foe  this  (Usposition  of  the  fibres, 
the  apex  and  the  Imiso  would  haye  l|Ben  like  the  barrel  of  a  pen  cot 
slantingly  or  lopsided^  instead  of  bilaterally  symmetrical  as  they  are. 

^  XL  The  two  sets  of  fibres  which  eonstitute  the  superficial  or  fitst 
external  layer  of  the  left  Tentridie,  and  which  enter  the  left  apex  in 
two  separate  portions  or  bundles,  are  for  the  most  part  continuous  in 
tiie  interior  with  the  mosculi  papiUares,  to  the  free  ends  of  which  the 
chonhe  tendins  are  attached.  These  columns  occupy  different  portions 
of  the  left  ventricular  cavity,  and  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  syn^ 
metry  which  prevails  throuf^ioat  the  left  ventricular  walk. 

^  Lastly.  The  apex  is  opened  into  and  enlaiged,  and  the  anrioulo- 
ventzicular  orifice  widened,  by  the  removal  of  consecutive  external 
and  internal  layers,  firom  the  &ct  of  the  left  ventricular  cavity  tapering 
in  two  directions  and  forming  a  double  cone» 

''  There  are  other  points  worthy  of  mention,  such  as  the  con- 
ataictlon  of  the  septum,  fleshy  pons,  and  conus  arteriosus,  the  varying 
thickness  of  the  right  and  lefi  ventricular  walla^  the  shape  of  the  right 
and  left  ventricular  cavities,  Ac  To  these^  however,  allusion  will  be 
move  conveniently  made  subsequently. 

"  As  the  structure  of  the  ventricles,  with  one  or  two  exceptional 
is  the  same  in  all  mammals,  man  indtided,  1  have  chosen  to  describe 
the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  ventricles  of  the  sheep  and  cal^ 
from  the  readiness  with  which  the  hearts  of  these  oTtimiTlg  may  be 
obtained.  My  descriptions,  however,  will  by  no  means  be  confined  to 
theDL** 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  facts  established  in  this  memoir, 
a  consideration  of  which  will  show  the  extent  to  which  Dr. 
Pettigrew  has  bronght  onr  knowledge  of  the  subject  beyond  that 
which  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field  of  obser- 
vation had  secured  to  us. 

The  communication  which  stands  second  at  the  head  of  this 
notice,  that  referring  to  the  valves  of  the  vascular  system,  is, 
like  the  first  one,  very  exhaustive  and  well  illustrated  by  diagrams 
from  casts  and  photographs.  In  his  researches  the  author  has 
occasion,  when  describing  the  peculiarities  of  the  auriculo- ventri- 
cular valves,  to  allude  to  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres 
in  the  ventricles  (the  subject  of  the  paper  which  we  first  noticed) 
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and  does  not  confine  his  observations  to  any  particular  form  of 
valve,  but  scrutinizes  in  succession  the  valvular  arrangements  of 
the  fish,  reptile,  bird,  and  mammal.  He  freely  controverts,  where 
be  thinks  he  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  his  dissections^  the 
statements  of  former  investigators,  such  as  John  Hunter,  Chevers, 
Dr.  Halford,  &c.,  and  after  treating  in  succession  various  topics, 
presents  us  with  the  following  risum^  of  the  points  dwelt  upon  in 
his  investigations : 

"  First.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  point  out  the  intimate  struc- 
tural relation,  existing  between  the  veins,  and  venous  valves ;  how 
the  segments  of  the  venous  vaWes  are  composed  principally  of  white 
fibrous  and  yellow  elastic  tissue,  arranged  in  at  least  three  well- 
marked  directions ;  and  how  the  segments  are  so  disposed,  that  their 
free  margins,  unless  when  the  blood  is  actually  passing  between  them, 
are  always  more  or  less  in  apposition.  An  attempt  has  also  been 
made,  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  apposition,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  plaster  of  Paris,  injected  while  in  the  fluid  state  into  the 
distal  and  proximal  extremities  of  the  vessels.  In  the  veins,  as  was 
pointed  out,  the  dosure  is  to  a  great  extent  mechaniccd;  the  segments, 
when  two  are  present,  being  forced  together  in  the  mesial  plane  of  the 
vessel,  by  the  contraction  of  its  wall^  but  principally  by  the  weight 
of  the  refluent  blood. 

'*  Secondly.  The  structure  and  relations  of  the  arterial  or  semilunar 
valves,  particularly  in  man,  have  been  examined  afresh ;  a  more  pre- 
cise description  than  that  hitherto  given  of  the  segments  in  systematic 
treatises  on  anatomy  having  been  essayed.  The  great  vessels  have 
further  been  shown  to  bifurcate  at  their  origins,  and  to  be  greatly 
thickened  between  the  segments,  which  they  support  and  incline 
towards  each  other — an  arrangement  calculated  to  bring  the  free 
margins  of  the  segments  more  or  less  closely  together,  unless  when 
pushed  aside  by  the  advancing  column  of  blood  during  the  systole. 
The  sinuses  of  Valsalva  have,  in  addition,  been  shown  to  vary  in 
size ;  the  one  curving  towards  the  other  in  a  spiral  direction,  and 
causing  the  blood  to  act  in  spiral  waves  upon  the  segments  of  the 
semilunar  valves,  which  by  these  means  are  twisted  and  wedged  into 
each  other,  when  the  reflux  occurs.  In  the  arteries,  the  action  of  the 
semilunar  valves,  as  has  been  explained,  is  for  the  most  part  tnechanUxUf 
the  strong  fibrous  rings  situated  at  the  aortic  and  pulmonic  orificeSy 
tending  to  counteract  the  inconvenience,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
result  from  an  excess  of  vital  contractility  in  the  vessels  and  the  ven- 
tricles. The  arterial  semilunar  valves  may  be  said  to  differ  from  the 
bi-semiluuar  venous  ones,  in  having  their  segments  wedged  together 
by  a  spiral  movement,  which  in  the  venous  valves,  is  little  more  than 
indicated. 

''  Thirdly.  The  bulbus  arteriosus  of  fishes,  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
contractile  organ,  and  to  contain  in  its  interior  a  system  of  valves,  the 
segments  of  which  are,  as  a  rule,  more  numerous  than  in  either  the 
veins  or  arteries.     They  have,  in  some  instances,  tendinous  bands, 
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Tesembling  chord»  teDdineae,  raiming  between  them ;  and  are  for  the 
most  part  arranged  in  tiers ;  so  that  the  blood  which  is  not  caught 
bj  the  one  set,  ftdls  into,  and  is  supported  hj  the  next  The  action 
of  these  valves,  as  will  readUj  be  inferred,  ia  partly  mechanical,  and 
partly  vital;  for  the  contraction  of  the  bnlb  must  be  regarded  as  con- 
tributing to  the  closure.  They  are,  therefore,  an  advance  upon  the 
valves  of  the  veins  and  arteries  both  as  regards  their  number  and  the 
manner  of  their  closure. 

^Fourthly,  In  the  reptiles^  as  has  been  demonstrated,  the  valvea  are 
partly  tendinous  and  partly  muecular ;  while  in  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  bird  they  are  altogether  miucular.  Here,  then,  may  be  witnessed 
the  first  trace  of  a  self-regulating  p<urer — actively  contracting  mue^ 
evULar  fibre  taking  the  place  of  wnh-cowura^cl^fibrfme  tissue, 

^  In  the  auricnlo-ventricular  valves  there  is  immense  variety ;  these 
including  most  of  the  forms  referred  to,  and  others  exhibitiog  a  still 
higher  degree  of  differentiation.  They  are,  for  the  most  part^  cha- 
lacteriaed  by  the  presence  of  chordaa  tendinesd,  which  connect  them 
with  the  interior  of  the  ventricles,  or  the  structures  arising  there- 
from ;  viz.,  the  camesB  columns  and  musculi  papillares.  The  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  therefore,  differ  from  the  semilunar  valves  proper. 
In  some  instances,  only  one  semilunar  flap  is  present ;  and  this  may 
be  either  aliogether  Jibrotu,  or  partly  fibrous  and  partly  muscular,  or 
dtogether  muapular.  In  a  second,  there  are  two  flaps  or  segment^  so 
ananged  thai  their  long  diameters  correspond  to  the  direction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  lining  the  ventricular  cavity  ;  the  segments  being  cou' 
tmuous  mth  tlie  muscular  fibres  referred  to.  In  a  third,  the  two  seg- 
ments are  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  ventricle  by  nuiimentary 
Aord<B  tendinecs.  In  a  fourth,  two  accessory  or  smaller  segments 
are  added  to  the  two  principal  ones  ;  the  wlujle  being  attached  by  well- 
developed  chordas  tendineos  to  rudimentary  nwiscvli  papillares.  In  a  fifth, 
which  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  valve,  as  it  exists  in  man  and  in  the 
higher  mammalia,  the  segments  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  most 
exquisitdy  and  symmetrically  formed,  and  attached  by  minutdy  gra- 
duaied  ehordcB  tmdinece  to  highly  devdoped  eamecs  cotumnoB  and  spiral 
museuU  papithvres. 

^  The  action  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  owing  to  the  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  number,  structure,  and  relations  of  their  segments, 
is  varied.  It  ia^  however,  on  all  occasion,  carefully  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  circulation,  and  to  the  configuration  of  the  ventricles  and 
ventricular  cavities ;  these  cavities,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  adapting 
or  moulding  the  blood,  and  causing  it  to  act  in  given  directions. 
Thus  in  the  fish,  where  the  circulation  is  slow,  and  where  the  ventricle 
is  conical  in  shape,  and  composed  of  fibres  interlacing  in  all  directions, 
the  s^;ments,  where  two  are  present,  are  forced  towards  each  other 
by  the  uniform  expansion  of  the  blood,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricle,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  segments  of  the 
bi-semilunar  venous  valves  are  approximated  by  the  retrogressive 
movements  of  the  slowly  advancing  venous  blood,  assisted  to  a  slight 
extent  by  the  vital  contractility  of  the  vessels. 
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^  In  tiiB*  reptile^  where  the  dzoidBJldon  ie  aiso  lasgakl  or  alo^  the 
shape  of  the  ventricle,  owing  to  Uie  fibres  puzsaing  a  more  or  lot 
spinil  diieetion,  is  that  of  a  oone  alightlj  twisted  upon  itselE  As  the 
^irnl  ammgemeot  extends  alee  to  the  valvei^  their  action  may  be 
aptly  oompued  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  valves  of  the  laiqgest 
veins,  and  in  the  arteries.  It  is,  however,  in  the  anrienlo-ventricolsr 
valves  of  the  bird  and  mammal,  that  the  spiral  action  of  the  segments 
becomes  most  oouspicnons ;  the  nature  of  the  aetion  being  nnavoid* 
ably  determined,  by  the  mmuBtskably  spiral  arrangement  of  the  mns- 
cnlar  fibres  composing  the  ventridea^  and  by  the  spiral  naitiue  of  the 
^^muenli  papillares  and  ventricular  csvities.  As^  liowever,  the  action 
of  these  valves  haa  been  alren^y  explained  at  great  length,  further 
allusion  to  them  at  this  stage  is  unaeceasary. 
J  ^<  The  valves  of  the  vascular  Bystem  of  the  vertebrate^  aa  will  be 

^^  perceived  from  this  summing  up,  form  a  piOgrcBsive  and  gradually 

aaoending  series ;  the  valves  in  die  veina  exhibiting  a  lower  type  thui 
those  in  the  arteries;  the  valves  in  the  arterifls  being  less  fully 
developed  than  the  valves  occurring  in  the  bnlbus  arteriosus  and  in 
the  auriculo-ventrioular  orifice  of  the  fish;  the  vaivea  in  the  fish 
being  less  highly  differentiated  than  the  valves  in  the  reptile  and  bird ; 
these  again  fidling  short  IxHdi  in  oomplexily  and  adaptive  power  to 
those  met  with  in  the  mi^mmitl-  In  the  mmwrniJ  the  valvular  arranga- 
menta  mi^  be  said  to  culminate." 

These  monographs  must  henceforth  be  oonsnlted  by  all  seeking 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  most  recent  advances  in 
oar  knowledge  of  the  structures  of  the  organs  of  circulation. 
They  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  aaeidiiiiy  and  philosophical 
acquiremanta  of  their  authoc 

Abt.  X. — A  Gontribuium  to  the  ATuUomy  of  the  AmphiMaai 
aaid  ReptiUam,  Eetma.    By  J.  W.  Hdlkb.    pp.  /26. 

The  retina  of  the  following  animals  has  been  the  snbject  of  Mr. 
Hulke's  careful  and  minute  researches :  the  frog,  the  black  and 
yellow  salamander,  the  common  snake,  the  blind  worm,  Spanish 
gecko,  land-tortoise,  the  water^tortoise,  the  edible  turtle.  The 
method  adopted  by  him  was  to  examine  the  retina  immediately 
(when  possible)  after  the  decapitation  of  the  animal,  and  both  alone 
and  with  chemical  agents,  hardening  the  sections  made  of  the  memr 
brane  by  alcohol  or  by  an  aqneoua  solntion  of  chromic  acid,  and 
after  imparting  a  stain  to  those  sections  by  iodine  or  carmine; 
rendering  them  transparent  by  glycerine,  either  pure  or  dilated. 

The  resalts  thus  obtained  showed,  he  states,  a  aniform  type  of 
structure  of  the  retina  of  all  the  amphibian  and  reptilian  species 
he  examined,  subject,  however,  to  modifications  justifying  Mliller's 
anticipation,  that  a  special  study  wonld  bring  out  characters 
sufficient  to  enable  the  anatomist,  fiom  tiie  examination  of  a 
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piece,  to  name  not  only  the  class  of  animals,  but  even  the  genus 
and  species  to  which  it  belonged. 

The  following,  common  to  all  the  species  named,  are  the 
layers  of  the  retina  which  are  distinguishable,  and  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Hulke,  and  of  which,  in  four  instances — the  frog, 
turtle,  common  snake,  and  gecko,  figures*— (diagrammatic  verticid 
sections)  are  appended. 

1.  Layer  of  rods  and  cones  ==  Bacillary  layer  =  Jacobs  mem- 
brane. 

fL  Layer  of  outer  granules. 

3.  Inter-granule  layer. 

4.  Layer    of    inner    {pniiiiiles=s  Bowman's    nummular    layer 

(layers  2,  3,  4,  coUeotiToly  form  H.  Miiller  s  granule 
layers  —  Bowman's  agglomerated  granules). 

5.  Granular  layer- Bowman's  girey  vesicular  matter.      The 

first  of  these  terms,  the  author  says,  he  employs  because 
it  involves  no  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  tifiRsue. 

6-  Ganglionic  layer  =  Mtiller's  nerve-cell  layer  =  Bowman's 
caudate  nucleated  vesicles. 

7.  Optic  nerve-layer. 

These  layers,  he  observes,  are  traversed  radially  by  the  con- 
nective fibres  named  after  their  discoverer,  Miiller,  and  are  col- 
lectively pervaded  by  an  interstitial  net  of  great  delicacy,  first 
more  minutely  investigated  by  Schultze. 

Mr.  Hnlke  states  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  confirm  Mtiller's 
belief  that  bloodvessels  are  traceable  in  the  retina  of  the  tortie 
as  far  as  the  inner  granules. 

The  first  notice  of  these  reseaxcfaes,  we  are  infiinned  by  their 
aoliior,  was  published  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,' 
vol.  xiii.  for  1863-6*4.  The  later  and  fuller  account,  that  which 
is  before  us,  has  been  given  in  the  Boyed  London  Ophthalmio 
Hospital  Reports,  and  thence  reprinted.  Now,  considering  their 
interesting  nature,  the  difficulty  of  the  investigation,  and  their 
value  as  a  contribution  to  comparative  anatomy,  we  cannot  but 
express  regret  that  the  latter  details,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
publicity,  had  not  appeared  in  the  same  series  as  the  first,  or  in 
the  'Transactions  of  the  Society,'  in  which,  for  their  merit,  they 
nigfat,  we  think,  be  held  deserving  of  a  place. 


Art  XI.  —  The  Endoscope  as  an  Aid  m  the  Diagnosis  amd 
TreatTnent  of  Disease.  By  Fbancis  R.  Cbuise,  M.D.,  &c. — 
Dublin,  1865.    pp.  43. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Cruise  for  the  perseverance  and  skill 
he  has  displayed  in  his  endeavour  to  bring  the  endoscope  into 
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use.  That  in  his  hands  and  in  the  hands  of  a  Desonneaux  it 
may  be  employed  for  the  detection  of  lesions,  in  parts  such  as 
the  urethra,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  But  we  think  it  is 
yery  doubtful  whether  the  instrument  can  be  so  simplified  and 
rendered  easy  of  application  as  ever  to  be  employed  except  by  an 
expert,  who  may  have  attained  a  mastery  of  it  by  a  special  train- 
ing with  a  more  than  ordinary  aptitude  fitting  him  for  its  study. 

We  apprehend,  too,  that  from  the  difficulties  attending  its  use 
it  may  be  abused,  and,  like  the  laryngoscope,  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  charlatan.  We  should  never  forget  that  exact  observers 
are  more  rare  than  the  instruments  of  precision. 

As  we  cannot  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  instrument,  as  described  by  Dr.  Cruise,  without  explanatory 
woodcuts,  we  must  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  it  to  the  author's  paper  on  it,  which 
has  been  republished,  with  additions,  from  '  The  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science*  for  May,  1865. 


Art.  XII. — Om  Dysenterie-Epidemieni  Kragero  Lcegedistrikt 
i  1859.  Ved  C.  Homan  og  C.  Hartwio.  (Aftrykt  fra  *  Norsk 
Magazin  for  Lsgevidenskaben.*) 

On  the  Epidemic  oj  Dysentery  in  the  Kragero  Medical  District 
in  1859.  By  0.  Homan  and  C.  Hartwig.  (Reprint  from 
the  'Norwegian  Magazine  of  Medical  Science.') — Oh'iHstiania, 
1860.     8vo,  pp.  116,  with  Maps  and  Tables. 

In  the  years  1808,  1809,  and  1810,  a  severe  dysentery  devastated 
many  of  the  southern  districts  of  Norway.  From  that  time  this 
disease  was  probably  unknown  as  a  widespread  malignant  epi- 
demic until  the  summer  of  1859,  when  it  raged  with  fearful 
violence  in  the  southern  half  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Bratsberg,  and 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom. 
Nowhere,  however,  was  it  so  severe  as  in  the  Kragero  medical 
district,  where,  in  a  population  of  11,600,  upwards  of  2000  were 
attacked,  of  whom  400  died.  The  authors  of  the  able  and  com- 
prehensive Beport  before  us  having  superintended  the  treatment, 
and  having  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  majority  of  the 
cases,  have  done  well  in  communicating  the  results  of  their  expe- 
rience to  the  profession. 

Haying  stated  the  general  plan  of  their  work,  the  authors 
enter  into  a  full  description  of  the  symptoms  of  the  epidemic,  but 
as  these  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  usual  phenomena  of 
dysentery,  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that  the  writers  assign  to  the 
disease  a  stage  of  incubation,  varying  in  duration  from  two  to 
eleven  days.      Death  occurred,  in  the  fatal  cases,   during  an 
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dgid-cyanotic  stage,  which  lasted  from  a  couple  of  hoars  to  as 
many  days.  Only  in  a  few  instances  was  the  fatal  result  pre* 
ceded  by  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  where  perforation  of  an  nicer 
might  be  inferred  to  have  taken  place.  The  average  duration  of 
the  disease  might  be  set  down  at  from  fourteen  days  to  tliree 
weeks.  Complications,  if  prolapsus  ani  be  excepted,  were  very 
rare.  Parotidean  swellings  were  observed  in  a  few  cases  ;  abscesses 
or  ulcerations  were  only  rarely  seen.  Aphthae  were  not  uncommon. 
A  petechial  eruption  was  occasionally  met  with  shortly  before 
death,  as  was,  in  a  couple  of  instances,  an  erythematous  eruption. 
Of  sequel®  the  principal  observed  were  ascifes,  which  was  rarely, 
however,  of  much  importance,  and  acute  rheumatism.  The 
occurrence  of  the  latter  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  a  rare 
disease  in  the  district.  Thus  in  the  year  immediately  preceding, 
when  sthenic  diseases  were  particularly  prevalent  (in  1858,  151 
cases  of  pneumonia  and  pleuritis  came  under  the  author  s  treat- 
ment), Drs.  Homan  and  Hartwig  met  with  only  six  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism ;  but  in  1859,  while  no  case  of  this  disease 
occurred  which  was  not  preceded  by  dysentery,  no  fewer  than  40 
were  met  with  where  it  appeared  as  a  sequela  of  the  epidemic.  The 
rheumatic  affection  was  not  very  severe.  Usually,  in  some 
days  after  the  cessation  of  the  dysentery,  pains  set  in  in  the  dif- 
ferent joints  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  with  slight 
swelling  and  some  tenderness  over  the  same ;  there  was  no  ten- 
dency to  well-marked  effusion,  nor  was  the  fever  high.  Most  of 
the  cases  yielded  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  to  a  gently 
diaphoretic  treatment.  In  a  couple  of  instances  the  disease  was 
combined  with  cardiac  affection. 

''  Post-mortem  examinations  were  made  in  six  cases — ^viz.,  on  the  4tb, 
6th,  8th,  9tb,  1 4th,  and  28th  days.  In  the  first  (on  the  4th  day)  the 
mucous  membrane  was  found  in  the  large  intestines  from  the  anus  up 
to  the  valvals  ooli,  almost  everywhere  lined  with  a  greyish  red  invest- 
ment, most  marked  inferiorly  towards  the  rectum :  this  investment 
was  easily  scraped  off,  and  beneath  it  the  mucous  membrane  presented 
well-defined  uniform  redness.  Subsequently  less  of  this  investment 
was  found,  while  the  mucous  membrane  exhibited  a  highly  velvety 
redness,  which  was  nearly  uniformly  diffused,  though  most  strongly 
marked  in  the  rectum,  the  flexures,  and  the  c»cum.  In  one  case  it 
was  less  in  both  the  superior  flexures.  In  these  injected  places  a 
number  of  small  ulcers  were  now  seen,  which  on  the  10th  and  14th 
days  were  more  distinct,  and  began  to  be  larger,  to  coalesce  and  to 
acquire  an  elevated  fundus,  presenting  a  watery  appearance.  The 
ulcerations  were  best  marked  on  the  projecting  folds  of  the  intestine. 
At  a  later  stage  the  ulcerations  were  still  more  advanced,  and  the 
tissue  under  and  around  them  was  then  infiltrated  through  all  the  coats 
of  the  intestine^  to  the  thickness  of  several  lines,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  softened.     This  was  the  case  particularly  in  the  rectum  and 
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Bigmoid  flflxoie^  and  the  mfiaenteric  glands  weve  hare  BwoUen.  The 
Bmall  inteBtines.and  the  stomach  were  ioxanably  healthy,  jui  were  the 
•other  abdominal  orgtaia,  exoept  that  the  kidneys  were  found  some- 
what congested."  (pp.  9^  10.) 

Among  the  conolasions  amved  at  by  the  anthoxB  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  the  epidemic  are  the  following :  that  ipeca- 
cuanha employed  in  an  emetic  dose  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease 
was  in  several  cases  serviceable  as  an  aboEtive,  but  that  so  used 
at  a  later  period  it  wasinjurions;  that  email  medicated  enemata 
did  nut  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  given,  but  that 
large  injections  of  tq>id  water  were  extremely  useful,  and  ought 
io  be  employed  at  least  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  Kragero  medical  district  is  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  Bratsberg,  about  half  way  between  Christiania  and  Ohristian- 
sand.  It  contains  a  surface  of  14*65  square  miles,  with  abont 
three  miles  (  =  twenty-one  English  miles^)  of  coast,  and  it  extends 
:from  Soen  in  a  north-western  direction  about  eight  (iifty'-six) 
miles  into  the  country.  It  contains  16,040  inhabitants,  4445 
of  whom  live  in  the  towns  of  Kragerb,  Btathelle,  and  Lasigesund, 
while  1  ]  ,595  reside  in  the  country  parts.  The  town  of  Krageio 
is  described  as  being  irregularly  built,  with  narrow,  badly  paved 
streets,  and  without  large  gardens  or  open  spaces.  The  liouses, 
both  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  ace  all  of  wood,  old,  small,  and 
generally  overcrowded.  The  channels  and  sewers  are  bad.  The 
water  is  good  and  pure,  but  insufficient  in  quantity,  at  least  in 
summer.  Langesund  and  Statfaelle  are  much  smaller  towns,  the 
former  containing  only  758,  and  the  latter  450  inhabitants.  As 
to  the  mode  of  life,  it  may  be  stated  that  too  little  flesh  meat  is 
need ;  this  is  the  case  especially  in  the  forest  districts,  while  along 
the  coasts  the  ease  with  which  fish  is  obtainable  makes  this  the 
principal  part  of  the  animal  food.  All  food  is,  in  general,  used 
regularly  dressed.  Nothing  is  consumed  in  the  smoked  state. 
Fish  ie  e&ten  fresh,  or  dried,  or  salted,  and  in  the  last  case  is 
always  sufficiently  salted.  Potatoes,  which  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  the  food,  have  of  late  years  here,  as  elsewhere,  become 
spoiled  soon  after  being  dug  out.  The  use  of  brandy  in  the 
town  and  environs  is  considerable.  The  habits  of  the  people  as 
to  cleanliness  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  climate  must,  on 
the  whole,  be  looked  upon  as  healthy ;  meteorological  observa- 
tions have,  however,  not  been  instituted.  The  average  mortality 
during  the  last  five  years  was  in  Xragero  1*86  per  cent,  in  San- 
dokedal  1*57,  in  Drangedal  2*00,  and  in  Bamble  1'72  per  cent. 
It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  in  1856  scarlatina  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  district  as  an  extensive  and  malignant 

1  The  Norwe^an  ui  longer  even  than  the  SwediBh  mUe,  being  equal  to  abont  Beren 
Bnglkh  milea. 
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mfOenne^  so  liiat  the  mortaliiy  has   probably  greater    tham 
^isuaL 

ProptigcUion  of  the  Disease. — The  first  case  of  dysentery  was 
impoirfted  into  the  district  in  the  end  of  April,  but  it  was  not 
mtil  tiie  beginning  of  June  that  the  extension  of  the  malady  as 
sn  epidemic  came  oftder  the  notice  of  the  aathorsy  about  twenty 
cases  being  obsearved  in  the  farms  adjoining  the  place  where  the 
first  patient  was  introdnoed.  The  disease  now  spread  r^dly  to 
different  points  in  Sandokedal,  Dxangedal,  and  Bambk,  and 
aeveral  times  reached  the  town  of  Ejragero,  though  w^out 
obtaining  any  firm  footing  there.  It  continued  to  rage  violently 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  miglidb 
he  coosidered  to  have  ceased  in  Draagedal  and  Bamble  in  the 
first  iulf  of  Octob^  but  still  occurred  sporadically  in  Sando- 
Icedal  in  November  and  December,  and  even  at  the  end  of  the 
year  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  having  altogether  ceased.  Up 
io  the  beginning  of  October  the  number  of  those  attacked  and 
dead  were :  Population,  16,040;  of  ^^lese  2130  were  attacked,  being 
ui  the  proportion  of  13*2  per  cent.  The  fatal  oases  were  418, 
being  1 9'd  per  cent,  of  those  attacked,  and  2*57  per  cent,  of  the 
popidation.  Subtracting  the  towns,  the  proportion  for  the  rural 
dirtriet  is:  Population,  11,595;  attacked,  2077;  percentage  of 
population,  17*9.  Died,  406 ;  percentage  of  those  attacked,  19*5 ; 
percentage  d  the  population,  d'50. 

The  mode  of  diffusion  of  the  ^demic  is  the  point  on  which 
the  observations  made  by  the  authors  throw  the  most  light.  The 
wzit»*s  believe  that  they  can  show  that  the  disease  arose  exclu- 
sively from  the  introdaction  of  contagion,  while  the  nature  of  the 
district,  containing  a  scattered  populi^on  on  broken  ground, 
rendered  it  easy  to  Ibllow  its  course.  In  the  case  of  cholera,  the 
conveyance  of  the  contagion  from  the  towns  could  be  readily  * 
demonstrated,  but  the  fact  that  the  disease  did  not  qxread  in  the 
nual  districts  led  to  slight  value  bmng  attached  to  its  contagious- 
ness, while  it  was  shown  that  wherever  it  gained  a  footing  a 
prodisposiDg  gastric  morbid  constitution  had  existed.  ^'Our 
ofaaervations,"  add  the  writersy  **  upon  the  present  epidemic  of 
dysentery  prove  that  it  was  not  braod  upon  a  morbid  constitu- 
tm,  and  that  contagion  alone  sufficed  to  produce  the  epidemic 
hefim  any  gastric  morbid  coostitutian  had  prevailed."  (p.  4«5.) 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  contagion,  the  authors  believe  it  to  be 
voiatile,  and  they  state  that  they  have  distinctly  observed  that  it 
was  capable  of  being  conveyed  by  healthy,  persons.  This  occurred, 
however,  only  where  the  healthy  individual  was  a  constant 
resident  in  the  infected  bouse,  or  had  remained  for  some  time  in 
an  infected  bouse  in  close  proximity  to  the  »ck.  The  course  of 
the  epidemic  more  frequently  followed  the  route  taken  by  travellers 
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from  infected  localities,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  disease 
first  appeared  precisely  in  those  places  where  passengers  usnally 
stopped  to  rest. 

The  authors  next  enter  into  the  details  of  very  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  able  to  attribute  the  outbreak 
of  dysentery  in  the  several  localities  to  imported  contagion  ;  and 
they  do  this  the  more  fully,  as  it  is  only,  they  observe,  in  a 
country  like  Norway,  and  especially  in  districts  such  as  theirs, 
that  the  contagious  origin  of  disease  can  be  satisfactorily  traced. 
As  to  the  period  of  incubation,  it  would,  according  to  their  obser- 
vations, as  we  have  already  stated,  vary  from  two  to  eleven 
days. 

Among  predisposing  causes  the  authors  mention,  as  an  im- 
portant element,  the  gastric  morbid  constitution  which  prevailed 
in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  1859, 
though  it  was  met  with  in  only  one-sixth  of  the  cases.  That  this 
constitution  was  so  predominant  in  1859  as  compared  with  1858, 
was  probably  due  to  the  temperature,  which  in  18ri9  was  so 
essentially  diiBTerent  from  that  ordinarily  existing.  The  summer 
was  remarkable  for  an  unusually  small  amount  of  rain,  and  for 
great  heat,  especially  in  the  beginning.  The  temperature  was 
then  almost  the  same  night  and  day,  and  the  quantity  of  dew 
was  not  great  At  the  end  of  July  the  nights  and  evenings 
began  to  be  cooler  and  moister,  and  there  was  a  greater  variation 
in  temperature  between  the  day  and  night.  The  same  condition 
lasted  throughout  August,  while  rain,  moreover,  was  still  wanting. 
It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  September  that  rain  came, 
which  increased,  and  October  was  distinguished  by  unsteady 
weather  and  great  storms.  The  authors  remark  that  it  is  well 
known  that  hot  and  dry  summers  in  many  ways  favour  the 
gastric  morbid  constitution,  and  that  the  unusual  temperature  in 
1859  had  in  other  places  also  produced  a  similar  effect. 
.  Among  other  circumstances  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  pre- 
disposing causes  the  authors  enumerate  the  state  of  the  water,  food, 
and  soil.  The  supply  of  water  in  the  district  is  almost  invariably 
derived  from  dug  wells,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  surface  water. 
In  a  very  dry  season  the  quantity  of  such  water  available  would 
necessarily  be  insufficient,  and  recourse  would  be  had  to  stagnant 
marshes,  &g.,  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  The  evil  effects  of 
such  a  course  are  obvious.  Still,  the  example  of  the  town  of 
Kragero,  where  the  supply  of  water  was  extremely  bad,  proves 
that  bad  water  was  not-sufficient  to  produce  the  dysentery;  and 
other  instances  are  quoted  to  show  that  the  use  of  good  and  pure 
water  failed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  epidenuc,  where  the 
contagion  was  introduced  to  the  same  extent  Bnd  with  the  same 
malignancy  as  elsewhere. 
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As  to  food,  the  anthers  ohserve  that  there  neither  was  nor  had 
heen  any  deficiency  in  it,  nor  were  they  aware  that  any  article  of 
diet  in  common  nse  was  of  inferior  qaality.  When  the  epidemic 
broke  oat,  the  potatoes  had  been  eaten  np ;  the  same  was  the 
case  with  the  com  raised  in  the  district ;  what  more  of  the  latter 
was  obtained  was  generally  imported  from  Denmark  and  the 
Baltic,  nor  did  it  appear  that  what  had  been  so  imported  in  the 
year  of  the  epidemic  and  in  the  preceding  year  was  worse  than 
usual.  Some  had  attributed  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  to  the 
use  of  milk  supplied  by  animals  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
droaght,  had  used  bad  water,  but  the  authors  show  satisfactorily 
that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case.  They  rather  attribute 
the  comparative  exemption  of  the  towns — for  which  the  state- 
ment about  the  milk,  if  correct,  might  have  accounted — ^to  the 
freer  use  of  animal  instead  of  yegetable  food. 

While  the  authors  do  not  find  reason  to  attach  any  weight  on 
the  great  scale  to  the  nature  of  the  geological  formation  of  their 
district,  they  are  in  a  position  to  show  that  in  the  special  localities 
the  state  of  the  soil  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

A  popular  idea  was,  that  those  who  had  once  had  the  disease 
were  not  liable  to  be  again  attacked  by  it.  The  authors  cannot 
deny  that  they  saw  several  old  people  who  stated  that  in  the 
epidemic  of  1809  they  had  suffered  from  dysentery,  and  that  in 
the  recent  epidemic  they  had  with  impunity  t^ded  the  sioL 

The  authors  conclude  their  valuable  and  interesting  report 
with  some  remarks  upon  the  general  treatment  of  the  epidemic, 
upon  the  method  to  be  adopted  by  the  medical  attendants  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  and  upon  the  regulations  which  they 
thought  it  advisable  to  recommend  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view, 
upon  the  manner  in  which  these  were  carried  out,  and  what 
results  were  witnessed  from  them.  They  append  some  valuable 
tables  of  the  details  of  the  epidemic,  and  also  two  well- executed 
maps  of  the  affected  districts,  and  a  diagram  which  exhibits  at 
a  glance  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  the  several  weeks  during  which 
the  epidemic  prevailed.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  volume 
before  us  to  be  a  most  important  contribution  to  medical  lite- 
rature in  general,  and  to  the  history  of  epidemics  in  particular. 


Art.  XIII.  —  Ophtlialmic  Hospital  Reports^  vol.  iv.  parts  2 
and  4.  {Papers  by  Messrs.  Teale,  Critchett,  and  Bowman, 
on  Cataract  Operationa.) 

Tor  many  years  now  the  best  oculists  in  this  country  and  abroad 
have  been  well  agreed,  as  a  rule,  concerning  the  treatment  of  the 
most  important  class  of  surgical  cases  with  which  they  have  to 
73-xxxYn.  10 
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do — viz.,  cataract.  Since  the  time  "when  the  very  unsci^ntifie 
operations  for  displacement  of  the  cataract  were  abandoned, 
cataracts  have,  speaking  generally,  been  removed  by  one  of  two 
methods,  by  "  extraction "  or  by  "  solution  "  as  they  have  been 
named.  But  an  important  modification  of  the  latter  operation 
had  been  introduced,  during  the  period  of  iHfhich  we  speak,  called 
"  linear  extraction,"  which,  as  a  name,  does  not  at  all  define  the 
operation;  and,  moreover,  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  solution 
than  to  extraction  proper.  In  short,  linear  extraction  consisted, 
in  the  first  place,  in  the  operation  for  solution  somewhat  extended, 
the  material  of  the  lens  being  subsequently  evacuated  by  a  small 
opening  through  a  grooved  instrument,  its  removal  by  the  tedions 
process  of  nature  not  being  waited  for. 

The  operations  for  cataract  are  now  quite  difierent.    It  has  be- 
come a  new  study  since  the  oculists  have  revised  their  tables  of 
statistics,  and  have  found  how  very  unsatisfactory  are  the  results  of 
extraction  when  they  are  unsatisfactory,  and  how  great  a  risk  is  run 
for  the  wonderfully  perfect  results  of  a  "  good  case  of  extraction." 
The  great  changes  lately  introduced,  which   are  rapidly  being 
substituted  for  the  old  methods,  are,  theoretically,  rather  in  the 
direction  of  linear  extraction  than  of  the  older  operations  of  ex- 
traction proper  or  solution — ^tbat  is  to  say,  the  cataract  is,  in  one 
way  or  another,  extracted  or  removed  altogether,  and  by  a  linear 
opening — a  sectioi^  at  any  rate,  much  smaller  than  that  of  half 
the  circumference  of  the  cornea  required  for  extraction  proper. 
By  this  means  the  many  and  great  risks  of  the  last-mentioned 
operations  seem  to  be  avoided.  Nevertheless,  quite  original  notions 
have  prevailed,  and  perhaps  now  the  most  usual  substitute  for 
extraction  is  the  operation  of  **  spooning  out "  the  cataract  after 
the  performance  of  an  iridectomy.     Unfortunately,  no  two  opera- 
tors now  are  agreed  in  their  praotioe ;  and  when  we  inquired  lately 
of  a  friend  just  returned  from  Germany,  on  a  tour  of  the  principal 
eye  hospitals,  what  the  German  ophthalmologists  were  doing  for 
cataract,  he  said,  **  They  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  as  you  are  in 
England."     Extraction  and  solution  and  linear  extraction  are, 
however,  not  quite  abandoned,  they  are  only  generally  superseded ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  different  plans  for  iridectomizing  and 
spooning  out  cataracts,  we  have  to  consider,  in  relation  to  the 
modern  surgical  treatment  of  cataract,  the  "suction"  instruments 
and  the  modes  in  which  they  are  used.    Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  go  into  any  details,  but  the  use  of  the  suction  instruments, 
which  are  now  adopted,  constitutes  a  manifest  improvement  on 
the  old  operation  of  linear  extraction,  and  deserves  a  more  than 
passing  notice.     We  do  not  mean  that  the  principle  is  entirely 
new,  but  it  has  been  neglected,  and  is  now  duly  appreciated  and 
improved.     It  is  a  manifest  improvement,  inasmuch  as  hnear 
extraction  was  resorted  to  in  consequence  of  the  lens  matter 
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becoming  fluid  -when  the  lene  c^)siile  has  been  long  enough  and 
sufficiently  lacerated  so  as  to  expose  the  cataract  to  the  aqueous 
humour^  and  the  tension  of  the  globe  being  considered  sufficient,  at 
the  time  of  the  final  removal  or  evacuation  of  the  lens  matter,  to 
expel  it,  together  with  the  aqueous  humour,  along  the  groove  of  the 
curette.  But,  of  course,  the  tension,  and  therefore  the  expulsive 
force,  became  less  and  less,  and  was  soon  exhausted,  and  then  the 
remaining  lens  matter,  or  some  small  portion  of  it,  could  perhaps 
be  coaxed  out  by  manipulation  with  the  curette.  Not,  however, 
witiioat  danger ;  in  such  manipulation  the  iris  was  bruised,  and 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  was  very  probably  scratched, 
and,  after  all,  some  lens  matter  was  left  behind  by  even  the  most 
adventurous  of  operators.  And  when  they  so  left  some  lens  matter 
behind,  the  cases  did  better,  perhaps,  than  when  they  insisted  on 
removing  every  minute  portion  of  it  with  the  curette.  Then, 
again,  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  when,  after  the  preliminary 
operation  with  the  needle,  the  linear  extraction  should  be  per- 
ibnned;  if  too  soon,  some  considerable  part  of  the  lens  matter, 
lemaining  firm,  could  not  be  evacuated,  or  some  such  fragment 
would  obstruct  the  groove  of  the  curette,  only  letting  the  aqueous 
humour  escape  by  itself  without  evacuating,  in  the  current  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  the  cataractous  matter  behind  it,  whilst,  if  the 
final  operation  were  long  deferred,  all  the  ill  results  of  pressure 
<m  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes  might  be  superinduced. 

In  the  '  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Beports,'  d  journal  which,  we 
must  add,  is  far  less  known  in  the  medical  book-clubs,  libraries, 
and  societies  than  it  deserves,  Mr.  Teale,  of  Leeds,  has  lately^ 
given  his  method  and  the  results  he  has  obtained.  His  suction 
instrument  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  curette,  the  groove  being 
made  tubular  by  a  flat  roof,  and  communicating  with  a  hollow 
qwce  in  ithe  handle,  with  which  again  communicates  an  elastic 
tube,  at  the  further  end  of  which  is  a  mouth-piece  for  application 
of  the  suction-force  by  the  operator.  From  post-mortem  experi- 
ments in  which  healthy  lenses  were  mostly  or  altogether  removed 
by  this  suction  instrument,  Mr.  Teale  says,  "  I  concluded  that  a 
soft  cataract  would  pass  through  still  more  readily."  He  quotes 
only  one  case,  his  first,  a  traumatic  cataract,  for  which  class  of 
cases  the  suction  instrument,  employed  at  some  time  sooner  or 
later  after  the  lens  capsule  has  been  lacerated,  is,  we  know,  very 
efficient  and  perfectly  satisfactory.  But  we  fail  to  understand, 
sad  it  is  an  important  question,  if  Mr.  Teale  has  been  generally 
able  to  remove  the  whole  of  a  spontaneous  cataract  in  advlU^  by 
suction,  at  one  operation,  performed  when  the  anterior  capsule  has 
been  preliminarily  opened.  In  our  experience  it  is  best  (indeed 
necessary)  to  freely  open  the  anterior  capsule  first,  and,  at  a  second 

1  Loc.  eil,  Umj,  1664,  p.  179 ;  aaA  ite  ako  a  punpltlefc  on  the  Bubject  snbfle- 
fWDtly  published  by  bim. 
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operation,  to  remove  the  lens  matter  by  suction,  and,  even  in 
young  people,  thus  to  defer,  for  a  shoit  time,  the  completion, 
when  the  preliminary  operation  has  not  been  fulfilled  by  the  very 
origin  of  a  traumatic  cataract,  or  the  cataract  be  naturally  dif- 
fluent. For,  otherwise,  fragments  of  lens  frequently  obstruct  the 
tube,  and  though,  as  Mr.  Teale  suggests,  the  curette  may  be  re- 
moved, and  these  fragments  blown  out,  the  tube  is  again  and  again 
filled  by  some  firm  lens  matter  which  would  require  a  dangerous 
amount  of  suction  force  to  extract  through  the  tube.  Mr.  Teale 
duly  insists  on  the  importance  of  freely  lacerating  the  anterior 
capsule,  of  carefully  avoiding  the  posterior  capsule,  and  of  re- 
moving all  the  cataractous  matter  that  can  be  removed,  with  the 
end  of  the  suction  curette  in  the  pupil.  He  describes  other 
instruments  (different  ways  of  applying  the  same  principle)  con* 
trived  by  himself  and  others,  but  none  probably  so  good  as  that 
first  made  for  him  and  here  described.  Removal  of  cataract  by 
suction-instrument,  used  at  the  right  time,  when  the  cataract  is 
fit  to  be  so  removed,  must  be  considered  a  most  valuable  im- 
provement in  the  treatment  of  one  class  of  cataract  cases. 

Messrs.  Gritchett  and  Bowman,  in  a  subsequent  number,  the 
last  published,  of  the  same  journal,!  treat  of  some  of  the  new 
operations  for  spooning  out  cataracts,  and  now  we  are  threatened 
with  as  many  varieties  of  cataract  spoons  as,  of  late  years,  we  have 
had  of  knives — ^that  is  to  say,  each  operator  has  one  peculiar  to 
himself.     This  operation  is  called  at  the  Moorfields  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  the  traction  method,  as  distinguished  from  that  last 
mentioned,  and  the  various  **  spoons,"  asat  first,  they  really  were, 
traction  instruments.    An  iridectomy  is  first  made,  now  generally 
at  the  time  of  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  lens,  as  was 
proposed  by  Waldau  (Schuft)  who  invented  the  "  spoons,"  and 
the  method  of  their  use.   But  some  have  preferred  to  iiHectomize 
as  a  preliminary  operation  performed  some  few  weeks  before  that 
for  the  removal  of  the  lens.     We  must  well  consider  this  new 
method  of  removing  senile  cataracts,  for  Mr.  Critchett  informs  us 
he  has  lately  adopted  it  exclusively,  and  Mr.  Bowman  says  that 
in  this  operation  the  average  of  success   "  has  uniformly  been 
higher  than  that  of  the  flap  operation  in  my  hands."    It  is  of 
the  greatest  advantage   that   chloroform  can   be  administered 
without  any  fear  of  the  subsequent  retching  that  may  occur. 
As  to  the  operation  itself,  the  various  precautions  and  details 
are  so  minute  and  vary  so  much  in  the  hands  of  different  opera- 
tors, that  they  cannot  be   given  and   compared  here.    Among 
other  considerations  is  that  of  the  incision  for  the  iridectomy 
to  be  first  accomplished;   for  this  purpose   the   broad  spear- 
shaped  knife  is  thrust  across  the  anterior  chamber,  and,  in  this 
'  Ophthalmie  Hoepltel  Beporta,  1865,  toL  It.  part  ir. 
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operation,  as  the  anterior  chamber  is  undiminished  in  size, 
and  it  is  immaterial  if  the  lens  is  wounded,  we  may  quite  safely 
adopt  this  now  popular  instrument.  Mr.  Critchett's  incision  ex- 
tends backwards  at  either  extremity,  so  that  it  forms  a  small  section 
of  a  circle  larger  than  that  of  the  corneal  circumference  ;  whilst 
Mr.  Bowman  says  of  his  incision,  that  it  "  follows  the  rim  of  the 
chamber,  passing  through  the  comeo-sclerotic  junction"  of  about 
"  a  fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,"  The  iridectomy  is 
then  performed,  and  the  anterior  capsule  very  freely  opened. 
The  spoons,  or  rather,  as  they  must  now  be  called,  the  traction 
instruments,  are  of  a  long  oval  shape,  and  but  slightly  concave ; 
at  the  extremity  of  Mr.  Critchett's  the  edge  is  slightly  recurved 
(vectis),  whilst  that  of  Mr.  Bowman  has  a  margin  at  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  body  of  the  instrument.  This  is  introduced 
between  the  posterior  capsule  and  the  nucleus  of  the  lens,  and, 
this  being  first  removed,  any  remaining  fragments  are  also  drawn 
out  carefully,  and  not  expelled,  as  in  the  flap  operation.  We 
may  add  here  that,  in  our  practice,  we  have  fDund  it  advan- 
tageous, in  the  first  introduction  of  the  traction  instrument,  to 
pass  it  under  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  somewhat  sideways,  so  as  to 
make  use  in  some  degree  of  the  edge  of  the  instrument  in  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  posterior  capsule.  Mr.  Critchett  insists  much 
on  the  necessity  of  removing  all  the  lens  matter  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  also,  particularly,  any  there  may  be  left  in  the 
section.  The  objections  to  an  iridectomy  upwards  are  rather 
mythical ;  the  disfigurement  is  tiiZ,  and  Mr.  Bowman  points  out 
that  whatever  the  objections  may  be,  they  are  not  practically 
found  to  exist 

"Id  addition,"  he  says,  'Hhe  inestimable  advantage  is  gained  of 
absolute  immunity  from  all  the  complicated  annoyances  and  dangers 
of  prolapse  of  the  iris ;  so  that  the  after-treatment  becomes  compara- 
tively simple,  and  the  recovery  generally  rapid  and  satisfactory.  .  .  . 
It  has  its  own  risks  and  liabilities,  especially  those  attending  the  use  of 
the  tractor,  but  when  its  steps  have  been  all  well  accomplished,  which 
they  ought  to  be  under  chloroform,  the  patient  has  a  much  better 
prospect  of  passing  safely  and  speedily  throagh  the  healing  process, 
and  of  recovering  his  sight,  than  if  he  had  left  the  operating  table  with 
a  perfect  ins,  but  with  a  large  flap  wound  and  its  attendant  risks.  .  .  . 
The  advantage  of  the  traction  wound  is  that  it  is  smaller,  that  it  can 
hardly  undergo  displacement,  that  it  cannot  be  complicated  by  pro- 
lapse ;  it  also  admits  of  being  more  safely  examined,  and,  if  necessary, 
topically  treated ;  I  speak  in  each  case  of  the  wound  made  upwards. 
Both  operations  involve  a  danger  of  iritis,"  tc 

Mr.  Bowman  would  not  altogether  abandon  the  old  operation 
of  flap  extraction,  he  says :  * 

"The  surgeon  win  be  strongly  impelled  to  the  traction  operation 
in  cases  where  a  rapid  recovery  or  escape  from  tedious  treatment, 
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•specially  of  that  lor  prolapse,  is  more  than  lasuallj  desirable— ei/., 
generally  among  the  poor,  in  old,  very  weak,  or  nervous  persons,  in 
those  of  an  irritable  habit,  in  inflammatory  subjects,  also  in  esses 
where  the  afier-care  of  an  experienced  nurse  cannot  be  procured;  also 
in  unmanageable  patients,  as  lunatics,  or  the  perverse,  obstinate,  or 
self-willed." 

Again,  he  writes  that  "  flap  extraction  may  still  be  preferable 
under  certain  circumstances  ;"  and  that  it  is  so  we  have  no  doubt, 
neither  have  we  any  but  that  it  should  be  adopted  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  those  circumstances  which  are  well  known  as 
fftvonrable  to  extraction  exist.  Mr.  Gritchett  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  so  very  much  in  favour  of  scoop  extraction,  says  : 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  I  ought  in  all  iaimeds  and  candour 
to  state  as  the  result  of  my  experience  that  iritis  is  more  frequent  after 
scoc^  extraction  that  when  the  old  method  is  used ;  also  that  the  occur- 
rence of  false  membrane  with  adhesions  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
which  vary  exceedingly  in  the  degree  both  of  density  and  opacity,  and 
also  in  other  qualities.  These  secondary  membranes  often  cause  con- 
siderable disappointment,"  &c, 

Mr.  Bowman  gives  a  long,  particular,  and  very  interesting 
account  of  the  secondary  operations  for  senile  cataract.  Por  oar 
part,  we  intend  at  present  to  operate  by  the  suction  method  on  all 
cataracts  that  can  be  broken  up  by  a  previous  needle  operation, 
by  flap  extraction  when  all  circumstances  favour  a  good  result^ 
and  as  these  cases  are  certain  to  be  few,  by  the  traction  method^ 
in  the  majority  of  cases  of  senile  cataract. 


Art.  XIV. — On  SynosMic  Crania  arihong  the  Aboriginal 
Races  of  Mam,.  By  J.  Barnard  Davis,  M.D.  With  eleven 
quarto  plates. — Haarlem^  1865.     4to,  pp.  39. 

This  is  a  Dutch  reprint  of  a  very  valuable  paper  contributed  to  . 
a  scientific  society  by  Dr.  Davis,  the  well-known  author,  in  con- 
junction  with  Dr.   Thurnam,   of   the    'Crania  Britannica — • 


standard  work,  sections  of  which,  as  they  appeared,  were  reviewed 
in  this  periodical,  now  happily  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Synostosis,  or  the  premature  and  abnormal  obliteration  of  the 
cranial  sutures  as  a  cause  of  deformities  and  irregularities  of 
the  human  skull,  has  been  scarcely  noticed  by  English  writers; 
and  by  continental  authors,  has  been  studied  almost  exclusively 
in  Cretin  skulls.    Yet,  as  Dr.  Davis  most  justly  insists— 

*^  Thesubject  of  synostotic  skulls,  as  well  as  of  those  deformed  ia  other 
ways,  deserves  far  more  attention  and  estimation  among  craniologists 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  human  cranium  is  subject  to  de- 
velopmental irregularities;  to  pathological  conditions;   to  artificial 
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deformftfeions,  both  volnntaijaiiid  inTohiutafy,  as  Dr.  Goese  has  named 
them  ;  and  to  posthiuaoiw  modificatioDB»  all  of  which  interfere  with 
and  alter  its  nonnal  fbans.  When  it  is  reooUected  how  high  a  degree 
of  importanoe  has  been  jnatlj  attribated  to  the  normal  configuration 
of  the  aknll  in  the  stnd/  of  anthropology — a  science  which  baa  such 
'vanoQB  and  momentous  applications---the  need  of  a  close,  fall,  and  dia- 
criminating  inTestigation  of  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  the  influences 
interfering  with  such  configoration  must  be  at  once  apparent." 
(p.  35.) 

A  very  telling  illoBtratioii  of  the  troth  of  these  remarks  has 
recently  been  famished  by  Dr.  Davis  himself,  in  his  paper  on 
the  far-fiEuned  Neanderthal  skolL  This  most  ancient  cranium  has 
ever  since  its  discorery  given  rise  to  multitudinous  speculations 
and  hypotheses,  as  well  respecting  the  date  of  its  former  posses* 
sofs  existence  on  the  earth,  as  concerning  the  affinities  that 
aboriginal  man  bore  to  the  existing  human  race  and  to  the  beings 
next  thereto  in  the  animal  scale.  For  it  so  hi^peajed  that  this 
okl  skull  did  not  accord  with  the  model  examples  of  craniologists, 
but  was  so  irregolarand  misshapen  that  it  afforded  a  most  excel- 
lent peg  for  those  philosophic  gentlemen  who  revel  in  the  idea  that 
their  ancestors  were  apes,  whereon  to  suspend  the  hypothesis  that 
the  pr^istoric  races  of  men,  as  exemplified  by  this  skull,  were 
only  a  slight  remove  in  cranial  development  from  monkeys.  But 
alas !  for  this  pleasing  inference,  its  much-valued  illustration  col- 
lapsed under  the  examination  of  Dr.  Davis,  who  showed  it  to  be 
not  a  normal  skull,  and  therefore  not  a  fitting  example  of  a  race, 
but  one  abnormal  and  deformed  by  synostosis. 

The  premature  growing  together  and  consolidation  of  two 
cranial  bones  pats  a  stop  to  expansion  in  the  one  direction,  and 
compels  the  skull  to  enlarge,  as  a  rule,  in  another  at  right  angles 
to  it.  Por  example,  synostosis  of  the  parietal  bones  from  oblite- 
ration of  the  sagittal  suture  arrests  lateral  expansion  and  pro- 
duces a  transversely  contracted,  or  long  skull;  the  direction 
taken  by  future  enlargement  being  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
synostosis. 

The  consideration  of  the  abnormal  ossification  of  sntures  in- 
volves that  likewise  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  this  process, 
''  not  merely  upon  the  development  and  the  form  of  the  calvarium, 
but  upon  the  btaia  also,  and  upon  its  fanctions."  The  subject 
of  synostosis  most  therefore  be  replete  mtb  interest  both  to  the 
anthropologist  and  to  the  physiologist ;  and,  as  medical  men  and 
students  of  natural  science,  we  hail  the  discovery  of  fresh  facts 
concerning  man,  and  of  additional  means  for  comprehending  and 
studying  him,  such  as  are  supplied  us  in  the  interesting  essay 
under  notice. 

Dr.  Davis  prefaces  his  description  of  skulls   of  aboriginal 
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races  by  a  notice  of  writers  who  have  remarked  the  influence  of 
synostosis  on  the  conformation  of  the  cranium,  and  made  it  the 
subject  of  investigation.  Soemmering  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  notice  the  fact,  and  among  the  principal  writers  upon 
synostosis  are  Lucae,  now  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  and  the  indefatigable  worker,  Professor  B.  Virchow, 
each  of  whom  has  noted  and  named  the  many  varieties  of  ab- 
normal and  irregular  crania.  Of  some  instances  of  cranial  defor- 
mity, the  two  writers  last  named  were  disposed  to  seek  the  cause 
in  irregularity  of  the  centres  of  ossification,  an  opinion  contro- 
verted by  Dr.  Davis. 

The  memoir,  giving  the  descriptions  of  aboriginal  calvaria,  is 
followed  by  a  chapter  of  additions,  written  some  time  subse- 
quently, including  additional  observations,  and  a  few  conclusions 
deduced  from  them,  and  of  much  importance.  Among  these 
conclusions  are  the  following  : 

"  1,  That  deformation  of  the  calvarium  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
and  invariable  consequence  of  synostosis;  2,  that  the  deformations 
resulting  from  synostoses  do  not  necessarily  and  invariably  follow  the 
premature  ossification  of  those  sutures  to  which  they  have  been 
ascribed,  and  are  sometimes  occasioued  by  synostoses,  to  which  they 
have  not  been  attributed;  3,  that  scaphocephalism  (boat-shaped 
crania)  is  far  from  being  the  usual  result  of  the  too  early  ossification 
of  the  sagittal  suture ;  4,  there  is  a  series  of  crania  which,  in  their 
natural  developments,  present  such  a  degree  of  length  and  of  narrow- 
ness, as  almost  to  deserve  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  natural 
soaphocephalL" 

Further,  some  writers  upon  synostosis — 

^'  Have  unhesitatingly  maintained  that  those  races  who  interfere 
with  the  natural  forms  of  the  skull  are  pre-eminently  distinguished 
for  premature  ossification  of  the  sutures^  and  hence,  that  all  artificial 
compression  of  the  head  predisposes  to  eynostoses.  My  opportunities 
for  ^rther  observation  induce  me  to  doubt  whether  synostosis  of  the 
cranial  bones  is  more  frequent  in  races  who  distort  the  skull,  and 
whether  artificial  compression  has  any  influence  in  causing  premature 
ossification  of  the  sutures. 

"Certain  races  possess  a  super-activity  in  the  process  of  ossification 
of  the  bones  of  the  head.  Many  of  the  negro  and  Australian  races  are 
remarkable  for  the  great  thickness  and  weight  of  their  skulls;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  these  races  are  dbtinguished  for  a  proneness  to  closure 
of  the  sutures,  which  takes  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than 

among  European  races. Professor  Gratiolet  has  said,  not 

only  that  the  growth  of  the  brain  ceases  sooner  in  those  races  in 
which  the  sutures  close  early,  but  also  that  there  is  a  difierence 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  races  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
sutures  are  closed  normally.  In  the  latter,  the  anterior  sutures  close 
before  the  posterior,  and  in  the  higher  races  it  is  the  inverse,  the  pos- 
terior sutures  close  earlier  than  the  anterior.     M.  Gratiolet  bases  an 
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aigoment  for  the  greater  perfectibility  of  Uiofle  higher  races  apon  this 
asserted  fact." 

Dr.  Dayis  quotes  from  an  inaugural  essay  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Scbadey  the  history  of  an  extreme  case  of  scaphocephalism,  re- 
counting the  mental  characteristics  and  manners  of  the  individual 
vhen  living.     On  this  history  we  give  the  following  abstract : 

"The  boy  perceived  that  everyone  who  first  beheld  him  was 
frightened  at  him,  and  his  schoolfellows  shunned  and  vexed  him. 
Yet  in  the  school  he  learned  easily  ....  and  had  as  much  desire  for 
learning  as  any  healthy  youth.  His  repulsive  appearance  proved  a 
hindrance  to  his  being  taught  a  trade  in  the  usual  manner,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  workhouse,  where  he  learned  to  weave. 
Wishing,  however,  to  gain  hii  own  livelihood,  he  left  the  workhouse, 
aod  tried  to  get  employment  as  a  weaver ;  but  being  still  persecuted 
on  account  of  his  deformity,  he  returned  to  the  workhouse,  where 
from  vexation  he  took  to  habits  of  intemperance,  and  grew  quarrel- 
some and  very  offensive,  exhibiting,  nevertheless,  no  suspicion  of 
F  imaoundness  of  mind.  He  died  at  length  of  pleurisy.  His  parents 
and  relations  were  well  formed,  and  his  birth  was  normal  The  bones 
of  the  cranium  were  found  to  be  thin  and  light,  and  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  sutures  was  discoverable,  the  whole  cranium  appearing  to  be  formed 
of  one  bone."  (pp.  36,  37.) 

With  reference  to  this  question  of  the  connexion  between 
sjnostotic  deformity  and  the  cerebral  functions.  Dr.  Davis  holds 
the  opinion  that  synostosed  bones  are  unusually  prevalent  in  the 
crania  of  criminals  :  "  That  these  synostoses  (he  writes,  p.  25)  in 
many  cases  influence  the  brain,  by  arresting  its  development, 
appears  to  me  equally  indisputable.  The  low  moral  character 
and  base  propensities  generally  displayed  by  microcephalic  idiots 
is  also  admitted,  and  gives  material  support  to  the  view  I  have 
taken" — viz.,  that  compression  of  the  hemispheres  by  a  synostotio 
calvarium  arrests  their  development  and  impairs  cerebral  activity 
— at  least,  so  far  as  to  entitle  it  to  further  investigation. 

The  dissertation  is  accompanied  by  a  table  of  measurements  of 
the  aboriginal  skulls  described  in  the  text^  and  by  eleven  beau- 
tifully lithographed  plates  of  crania,  drawn  of  the  natural  size. 


Art.  XV. — An  Inquiry  into  the  PosaibilUy  of  Restoring 
the  Life  of  Warm-blooded  Animals  in  certain  Cases 
where  the  Respiration,  tlie  Circvlationy  and  the  Ordinary 
Mam,ifestations  of  Organic  Motion  are  exhausted  or  have 
ceased.  By  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.A.,  M.D.  pp.  15. 

This  paper,  whibh  is  from  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  1865,'  differs  but  little  except  in  mode  of  expression  from  an 
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original  commiinication  contributed  by  its  author  to  tbie  Review, 
and  which  is  to  be  found  in  our  April  number  for  1863,  with  the 
title  of  *  Researches  on  the  Treatment  of  Suspended  Animation.' 

Dr.  Richardson  sUrts  with  tbe  idea,— certainly  not  a  new  one 
— ^tbat  life  and  flame  are  analogous,  both  depending  on  the  con- 
Boston  of  ozTgen,  and  that  death  is  "  one  '— i.e^  "  in  every 
form  of  death,  the  elementary  cause,  however  it  may  commence, 
lies  in  a  simple  variation  of  the  natural  aet  of  the  combiaation 
of  oxygen  with  the  blood."  •  i   •    u    ♦ 

The  subject  is  of  such  a  recondite  nature  that  we  think  it  best 
at  present  to  decline  offering  any  remarks  on  Ihr.  Richardson's 
views,  merely  observing  that  they  are  always  ingenious  and 
plausible,  and  his  experiments,  such  as  are  described,  seem  to 
have  been  made  with  all  the  skill  and  intelligence  that  might  be 
expected  from  such  an  accomplished  physiologist.  Even  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  earlier  paper,  we  can 
recommend  the  later  for  perusal,  qualifying  however  the  recom- 
mendation, in  accordaaiioe  with  what  we  have  already  said,  that 
its  claim  to  attention  lies  more  in  novelty  of  treatment  and 
arrangement  of  results  than  for  any  new  results  brought  forward. 

As  his  "  general  conclusions  and  indications "  are  comprised 
in  one  paragraph,  we  quote  it,  would  that  we  could  say  with  as 
sanguine  a  feeling  of  an  ultimate  success  as  that  with  which  it 
is  written.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  we  have  no  doubt,  if  he 
keep  bis  promise  of  continuing  the  inquiry — ^using  all  possible 
care  to  avoid  error  in  experimenting  and  in  reasoning  from 
results,  he  will  be  amply  rewarded,  if  not  by  that  success  which 
he  looks  for,  at  least  by  the  discovery  of  facts  interesting  to  the 
physiologist  and  useful  to  science  : 

"  I  have  already  shown  that  artificial  respiration  is  of  service  only 
when  the  blood  from  the  heart  is  being  still  distributed  over  the  capil- 
lary surface  of  the  lungs — or,  to  return  to  the  simile  with  which  I  set 
out»  that  tbe  process  is  simply  one  of  fiEinning  an  expiring  flame,  which 
once  expired  will  not,  in  spite  of  any  amount  of  fimning,  relight 
The  further  conclusion  to  which  I  am  this  moment  led,  goes,  however, 
beyond  the  process  of  artificial  respiration ;  returning  again  to  the 
simile,  I  venture  to  repeat  that,  even  when  the  heart  has  ceased  to 
supply  blood  to  the  pulmonic  capillaries,  during  the  period  previous 
to  coagulation,  the  blood  may  be  driven  or  drawn  over  the  pulmomc 
circuit,  may  be  oxidized  in  its  course,  may  reach  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  may  be  distributed  over  the  arteries,  and  that,  thus  dbtributed, 
it  possesses  the  power  of  restoring  general  muscular  irritability  and 
the  internal  manifestations  of  life.  Hence  I  infer  that  resuscitatioD, 
under  the  limits  named,  is  a  possible  process,  and  that  it  demands 
only  the  elements  of  time,  experiment  and  patienoe  fi>r  its  develop- 
ment into  a  demonstrable  Hact  of  modem  science.'' 
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On  the  Nature  of  Eczema  and  the  Law  of  Elementary  Lesions. 

By  Tilbury  Fox,  M.D.  Lond. 

Ail  that  has  been  written  af  late  in  reference  to  eczema 
has  exhibited  a  certain  incUatinctness  altog^ether  nnsatiBfaetory  to 
the  critical  student — ^to  the  man  who  wishes  to  make  whatever 
faiowkdge  he  may  obtain  of  practical  senrice  to  him  in  his  deal- 
ings with  disease.  In  the  domain  of  dermatology,  clearly,  th« 
principles  of  general  medicine  have  not  played  their  fair  share 
of  infiaence ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  any  doctrine, 
{herapeutical  or  other,  derived  from  a  conaderation  of  any 
special  class  of  fects  of  disease,  is  alike  applicable  within  cer- 
tiin  limits,  to  all  instances ;  in  other  words,  that  there  are 
eertaiB  prime  laws  which  obtain  in  all  cases;  and  the  spe- 
cialist is  in  error  if  he  be  not  glided  by  the  researches  of  the 
B8Dy,  and  in  tarn  aid  by  his  conclusions  observers  in  depart^ 
Bents  of  general  medicine  other  thain  his  own.  Cutaneous 
Biedieine  has  not  been  sufficiently  gauged  by  the  results  obtained 
m  other  fields  of  inquiry. 

The  doctrines  of  autiiority,  in  some  instances,  too,  have  been 
rather  unjustly  treated,  whilst  fashion  has  had  its  usual  impulsive 
sway.  The  introduetioii  of  continental  views  within  a  recent 
period — ^views  opposed  entirely  in  spirit  to  the  teaching  of  our 
countryman,  WilLan — ^has  been  rapid  and  pretty  successful.  I 
pri^ose  to  examine  the  subject  of  eczema  as  closely  and  carefully 
as  possible,  and  discuss  some  very  home  questions  as  to  its 
meaning  and  nature,  firmly  believing  that  many  of  the  novel 
points  put  forward  for  our  acceptance  are  unsound.  The  premises 
of  many  of  the  propositions,  may  be,  are  true,  but  the  conclu- 
sions wrongly  worked  out ;  let  me  add  also,  that  my  great  wish 
is  to  attempt  to  harmonise  much  that  seems  **  opposite  and 
irreconcileable"  in  the  writings  of  various  authorities.  In  my 
recent  work  ('Diseases  of  the  Skin'),  the  outline  only  of  the 
sulgect  was  given ;  the  fuller  discussion  being  reserved  for  the 
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present  occasion.  Beyiewers  have  been  kind  enough,  however, 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  position  taken  in  reference  to 
Willan's  system.  It  really  requires  a  little  more  than  one's 
usual  courage  to  hold  in  the  face  of  the  expressed  opiniou  of 
highest  authorities  anything  approaching  Willan's  views ;  and  it 
was  a  relief  to  read  in  Reference  to  the  protest  ventured,  that  '*  the 
older  practitioners  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  the  most 
recent  writer  of  this  subject  falling  back  on  Willan's  arrangement  ; 
but  we  are  quite  sure  the  student  will  find  this  the  simplest  and 
best  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  various  forms  of  skin  disease."  And  once  more :  *'  the  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  independent  existence  of  eczema,  which 
we  believe  to  be  sound,  are  opposed  to  much  of  the  teaching  of 
modem  dermatologists,  who  tell  us  that  eczema  may  originate  in 
erythema,  papules,  pustules,  and  even  fissures,  and,  in  fact,  deny 
altogether  its  claim  to  be  considered  essentially  a  vesicular 
disease."  We  shall  be  able,  by  the  aid  of  these  two  quotations, 
to  ascertain  our  exact  position  in  regard  to  the  most  common 
of  all  diseases  of  the  surface,  and  therefore  the  more  worthy  of 
attention— eczema. 

Firstly,  it  is  important  to  note  two  currents,  running  side  by 
side,  almost  unobservable,  except  where  the  commingling  of  the 
two  has  produced  slight  indistinctness :  they  are  (a)  the  present 
tendency  to  alter  nomenclature,  and  (b)  the  different  interpre- 
tation as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  itself.  The  result  has 
been  to  lead  modem  observers  to  assert  that  eczema  includes 
impetigo,  lichen,  pityriasis,  psoriasis,  and  some  afiBrm,  prurigo ; 
the  terms  pityriasis  and  psoriasis  being  used  differently  by  different 
persons.  Some,  as  Hardy,  use  these  terms  in  their  old  sense; 
others,  for  example,  Erasmus  Wilson  and  Hebra,  to  designate  the 
scaly  stages  of  eczema,  the  word  alphos  being  substituted  to  re- 
place the  old  application  of  the  words  psoriasis  and  lepra.  This 
confusion,  and  the  special  rendering  of  these  terms,  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  when  comparing  together  the  teaching  of  our  own  and 
that  of  other  countries. 

These  prefatory  remarks  may  introdoce  the  question — Is  there 
such  a  disease  as  that  described  by  WiUan  under  the  term 
eczema,  in  which  vesiculation  (of  special  kind)  is  the  charac-  ^ 
teristic  feature  ?  Subsidiary  to  the  determination  of  this  point 
ai«  considerations  as  to  the  desirability  of  using  or  altering  this 
or  that  name,  and  the  relations  which  may  exist  between  eczema, 
whatever  it  be,  and  other  diH^^yjiy^  These  points  will  now  be 
severally  examined. 

In  reference  to  the  first  query,  we  notice,  first  of  all,  that 
recent  writers  do  not  clearly  define  their  meaning.  Willan  is 
perfectly  intelligible ;  his  eczema  was,  as  we  know,  a  vesicular 
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disease  essentially,  divided  into  three  species:  E.  simplex, 
£.  robram  (inflammatory),  and  £.  impetiginoides,  besides  local 
Tarieties.  What  do  authorities,  at  the  present  time,  say,  and 
bow  far  have  they  travelled  away  firom  Willan  ?  In  France, 
Hardy's  views  prevail.  According  to  this  gentleman,  eczema 
depends  upon  a  special  and  pecaliar  diathesis  (the  dartrons),  and 
is  one  of  a  class  to  which  the  unmeaning  term  dartres  is  applied, 
and  of  wbich  Willan  s  eczema,  pityriasis,  lichen,  and  psoriasis 
(Willan)  are  but  different  members.  This  class  is  characterized 
as  presenting  different  elementary  lesions,  being  non-contagious, 
hereditary  in  tendency,  apt  to  recur,  accompanied  by  itching, 
having  a  chronic  course,  and  leaving  no  cicatrix  behind.  The 
subjects  affected  are  persons  of  fair  health,  with  a  dry,  harsh,  sur- 
face, which  perspires  with  difficulty  and  scantily.  The  eruptions 
once  developed,  have  great  tendency  to  spread  rapidly  over  the 
surface,  to  appear  in  many  spots  at  the  same  time,  and  to  be 
symmetrical.  In  the  dartrous  subject,  the  mucous  surfaces  are 
often  inflamed.  Eczema  is  supposed  to  occur  in  the  lymphatic, 
pityriasis  in  the  bilious,  lichen  in  the  nervous,  and  psoriasis  in 
the  sanguineous  temperaments.  Hardy  further  divides  eczema 
into  varieties  according  to  (a)  aepect — simplex,  rubrum,  fendille, 
impetigo;  (6)  configuration,  figuratum,  nummulare,  impetigo 
sparsa,  and  I.  diffusum ;  (c)  seat — ^pilaris,  faciei,  capitis,  &c. 

Hebra,  as  the  representative  of  the  German  school,  in  his 
system  of  classification,  names  one  class,  exudative  diseases;  this 
is  subdivided  into  two,  diseases  of  acute  and  those  of  chronic 
course ;  the  latter  class  is  named  pruriginous,  and  includes  scabies, 
eczema,  and  prurigo.  Now  eczema  is  here  a  comprehensive 
term,  it  is  subdivided  into  five  varieties:  eczema  squamosum, 
answering  to  pityriasis  rubra ;  E.  papulatum  (lichen) ;  E.  ven- 
adosum  (Willan  s  £.  solare) ;  E.  madidans  (rubrum) ;  and 
E.  impetigo  seu  crustosum.  Hebras  opinions  {les  id^es 
Hehrdiques)  have  been  adopted  lately  by  Dr.  M'Gall  Anderson ; 
the  latter  affirms  that  which  may  very  naturally  be  expected  to 
follow  from  the  acceptance  of  Hebra  s  views — viz.,  that  eczema 
is  in  no  way  a  vesicular  disease,  but  may  primarily  arise  ftom 
and  be  fully  represented  by  erythema,  papules,  vesicles,  pustules, 
or  even  fissure&  Dr.  A.  Buchanan  has  suggested  the  terms 
'erythematous,  papulous,  including  (lichen  and  prurigo),  vesicular, 
pustular  (impetigo),  rimosum  (fendill6),  to  designate  Dr.  An- 
derson's subdivisions  of  eczema. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  whose  opinion  must  really  have  greatest 
weight  with  us,  has  lately  expressed  himself  afresh  in  regard  to 
eczema.  He  has  adopted  a  new  clinical  classification  of  diseases 
of  the  skin,  the  first  group  of  which  is  the  eczematous;  the  latter 
includes  eczema  (Willan),  psoriasis,  and  pityriasis  (terms  used 
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not  in  their  old  sense,  but  to  indicate  the  scaly  states  of  Willan's 
eczema),  lichen,  impetigo,  scabies,  and  gotta  rosacea  (acne 
rosacea).  *'  Eczema,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  '*  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  accompanied  with  alteration  of  its  structure  and 
derangement  of  its  functions;  it  is  more  vascular^  and  con- 
sequently redder  than  in  healtii,  its  yessels  being  in  a  state  of 
congestion;  its  senMUity  is  morbidly  increased,  sometimes 
taking  on  the  character  of  itching,  tingling,  or  smarting,  and 
sometimes  that  of  pain ;  it  is  thichsned  by  infiltration  of  senun 
into  its  tissues,  sometimes  fissured  and  oBdematous ;  it  exudes  a 
serous  lymph  at  Tarious  times  and  in  {various  quantities,  some- 
times in  excessive  abundance ;  its  cuticle  is  sometimes  raised  into 
papuUSy  sometimes  into  veticlM^  sometimes  wholly  removed,  and 
is  reproduced  unhealthily,  so  as  to  form  mnco-purulent  secretion 
and  squams  of  various  size ;  and  sometimes  it  is  replaced  by 
erusU  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  resulting  firom  the  desiccation 
of  the  morbid  secretions.  In  a  few  words,  the  characteristic 
signs  of  eczema  are  redness,  itchiness,  interstitial  and  sometimes 
subcutaneous  thickening,  exudation,  papulation,  vesiculation, 
incrustation,  and  desquamation."  It  is  brought  about,  according 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  by  assimilative,  nutritive,  <x  nervous  debility. 
The  characters  above  described  are  exhibited  in  various  degrees 
by  different  instances ;  but  there  are  certain  principal  forms — viz., 
erythematosum,  papnlosum,  vesicolosom,  ichorosum,  pustulosnm, 
squamosum ;  there  are  many  other  terms  nsed,  and  perhaps  it 
will  be  better  to  give  a  chart  of  Mr.  Wilson's  subdivision : 

1.  Pathologicel  forms : 

(a)  RegulaTy  indndea  the  forms  just  named. 
(h)  Irregular^  fissom,  sclerosttm,  vetmcosnm,  oedema- 
tosum,  mucoBum,  neuoaanL 

f .  Forms  of  distribution : 

Universale,  figuratnm,  diffumim,  nummnlaie,  mai^iinatum. 

8.  Local  forms :  capitis,  fociei,  Scc^  some  seventeen  in  all. 

We  see,  then,  that  Hardy  baa  a  class  dartres  inclading  eczema, 
lichen,  psoriasis  (alphos)  and  pifeyriaaia.  Wilson  and  Hebra 
agree  afinost  entirely.  The  former,  however,  does  not  include 
prurigo  under  the  term  eczemaloas,  whilst  there  are  slight 
differences  in  the  appdlationa  attached  to  the  subdivisions  of 
varieties  qmoad  their  aspect,  and  he  adds  gutfta  (or  acne)  rosacea: 
agreeing  with  Hebra  in  clawing  eczema^  scabies^  impetigo,  lichen, 
and  pityriasis  together. 

Now  the  local  forms,  the  forms  of  distribution,  and  the  irre- 
gular pathological  forma,  of  Wiboii,  may  be  dismissed  firom  our 
notice,  beoauBe,  whatever  be  the  nainrD  of  eczema,  they  will 
remain  the  same,  or  he  described  by  other  terms  suggested  by 
the  foacy  of  the  ohserver.    We  aMui  only  remember  that  these 
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names  describe  stages  or  phases  only,  of  the  affection,  and  are 
used  for  oonvenienoe,  and  not  as  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  Not  so  is  it,  however,  with  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  termed 
principal  forms — viz.,  the  erythematons,  papulous,  vesiculous, 
ichorous,  squamous,  and  pustular  varieties,  because  these  include 
diseases  which  have  been  generally  regarded  as. distinct.  True 
eczema  may  be  found  in  all  the  phases  which  tixe  above  terms 
imply ;  it  may  be  represented  by  an  erythema,  a  quasi-papulation, 
a  squamation,  an  ichoration,  but  the  erythema,  the  squam®,  the 
pustules,  the  ichor,  Jba  in  eczema  are  special  in  kind,  mostly  the 
resnlts  of  vesiculation  (abortive  or  not),  the  tendency  being  to 
form  vesicles,  which  latter  form  the  characteristic  lesion.  The 
elementary  lesions  of  different  diseases  are  not  convertible ;  the 
papule,  for  example,  of  lichen  can  never  become  the  vesicle,  or 
even  the  papule,  of  eczema.  This  doctrine  of  the  convertibility 
of  elementary  lesions  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
w  involves,  besides  the  truth  of  Willan's  system,  more  than  at  first 
sight  appeals.  Now  Willan's  system  is  but  an  improvement 
upon  the  arrangements  adopted  by  the  ancients,  and  it  is  exces- 
sively unlikely  tibat  a  form  of  system  which  has  stood  its  ground, 
and  which  on  the  face  of  things  is  so  manifesUy  true  to  life,  can 
be  given  up  easily — nay,  it  is  the  only  scheme  which  is  in  harmony 
mih  others,  which  have  formed  the  foundation  of  systems  in  the 
various  collateral  branches  of  knowledge.  This  question  must 
be  looked  upon  from  an  enlarged  point  of  view.  The  best  under- 
stood class  of  diseases,  in  which  there  is  textund  alteration  of  the 
surface,  gives  a  large  degree  of  opposition  to  any  attempt  to 
overthrow  Willan's  principle  of  dassification — ^viz.,  the  acute 
specific  diseases.  A  poison  finds  its  way  to  the  blood,  and  shows 
its  action  most  decidedly  upon  the  skin ;  we  diagnose,  and  even 
treat  by  the  naked  eye  characters.  If  there  be  a  point  in  their 
history  which  we  are  most  certcdn  about,  it  is  the  fact  that  each 
has  its  special  elementary  lesion.  A  plausible  argument  has  been 
derived  from  the  case  of  small-pox,  where  papules,  pustules,  and 
vesicles  are  followed  the  one  by  the  other,  in  proof  of  the  identity 
of  what  we  have  regarded  as  separate  affections,  but  is  wholly 
valueless.  In  urticaria,  pemphigus,  herpes,  prurigo,  ecthyma, 
purpura,  erythema  nodosum,  are  not  the  lesions  special  and 
characteristic  ?  If  so,  why  is  eczema  an  exception  ?  We 
should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  commooest,  the  most 
prone  of  all  to  complication,  and  to  be  UKKlified  by  accidental 
circumstances  during  its  course.  In  general  medicine  we  are 
not  without  instances  which  warn  us  to  be  very  careful  in 
car  estimation  of  eczema.  ^  Surely,  if  pneumonia  is  recog* 
iBsed  as  a  distinct  disease,  and  described  as  such  in  all  our 
text-books^  though  frequently  complicated  with  other  inflam- 
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mations,  and  often  gravely  modified  in  its  symptoms  and  cha- 
racter, we  might  he  permitted  to  assert  the  existence  of  a 
typical  eczema  in  the  same  way  that  we  acknowledge  a  typical 
pneumonia ;  nay,  of  the  two,  we  assert  that  in  practice  we  meet 
far  oftener  with  what  approaches  to  our  ideas  of  eczema,  as  de- 
scribed by  Willan,  than  we  do  at  present  observe  that  rare  disease, 
acute  sthenic  pneumonia."^  Now  if  we  admit  that,  as  a  rule,  an 
erythema  may  become  a  papule,  vesicle,  a  pustule,  or  a  fissure, 
without  drawing  very  close  distinctions  between  different  ery- 
thematUf  papuUe,  <£c,,  we  overthrow  the  whole  of  Willan's  arrange- 
ment, and  1)y  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  disavow  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  pemphigus,  a  herpes,  an  ecthyma,  a  lichen,  a  psoriasis, 
&c.;  indeed,  there  is  then  no  assignable  limit  to  be  placed  upon 
the  relations  of  any  disease.  In  scrutinizing  the  nature  of  eczema 
we  have  failed  to  estimate  its  history  as  a  whole,  and  mostly  concen- 
trated our  attention  upon  some  part,  of  greater  moment  and  pro- 
minence than  others,  and  thence  drawn  conclusions.  Assuming 
for  the  moment  that  each  disease  has  its  peculiar  lesion,  has  the 
latter  (or  evidence  of  it)  been  carefully  looked  for  in  eczema  ? 
has  it  not  been  mostly  overlooked  ?  Vesiculation  occurs  at  the 
earliest  period — ^at  a  period  of  disease  which  clinical  reports  tell 
us  does  not  often  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  physician. 
In  recent  instances^  and  in  those  of  later  date,  along  the 
edge  of  extension  you  will  assuredly  see  vesicles ;  they  are  espe- 
cially delicate,  soon  rupture,  giving  rise  to  little  superficial  ulcers, 
which  exude  a  peculiar  secretion.  Significant  indeed,  touching 
this  point,  is  the  fact  that  of  859  cases  of  eczema  (made  up  of 
ftOl  of  Devergies  and  298  of  Wilsons)  the  duration  of  the  malady 
before  coming  under  treatment  was — 

Less  than  a  month 48 


Between  1  and  6  months    .     .     . 

.     .  223 

„      6  and  12     „         .     •     . 

.     •     81 

9,      1  and  10  years      .     .     . 

.     .  404 

More  than  10  years       .     .     .     , 

.     .  103 

859 

What  have  we  here  ?  Of  859  cases,  in  all  but  forty-eight  cases 
the  disease  was  not  seen  by  the  reporter  until  it  was  more  than 
a  month,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  year  old.  What  wonder 
then  that  vesicles  were  not  seen  ?  and  by  no  means  could  their 
absence  be  a  proof  of  prior  non-existence.  When  the  vesicles  burst 
they  leave  behind  a  red,  raw,  oozy  or  scaly  surface,  and  it  is 
only  at  the  edge  of  extension  that  in  old  cases  we  should  expect 
to  find  them,  and  not  many  old  cases  do  extend  in  their  chronic 

1  DubUn  Medical  Praw. 
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state.  Things  get  to  a  certain  pitch  and  lemain  in  statu  quo,  as 
regards  extent  of  surface  involved,  though  perhaps  not  the  aspect 
of  the  patch  itself. 

It  is  astonishing  what  weight  plausibility  holds  in  argument 
in  recent  times>  and  how  little  inclination  there  is  to  work  away 

'  at  hard  facts  patiently  and  quietly.  We  are  discussing  and  con- 
cluding with  a  profusion  that  surprises  one's  cool  review  of 
things,  the  nature  of  the  phases  of  eczema,  giving  a  flat  denial  to 
certain  occurrences  in  regard  to  its  early  history,  which,  a  priori, 
and  by  analogy,  from  watching  the  course  of  other  diseases,  we 
should  be  led  to  expect.  We  debate  largely  about  clinical  teach* 
ing,  when,  in  fact^  we  are  utterly  ignorant  and  have  no  oppor- 
tunity in  England,  as  Hebra  pointedly  observed  to  the  writer,  of 
watching  the  natural  course  of  cutaneous  maladies.  For,  without 
almost  an  exception,  our  schools  offer  no  opportunity  whatever 
for  anything  of  the  kind  ;  the  very  men  who  teach  the  specialty 

r  of  dermatology  are  specialists  of  other  bent.  Further,  one  con- 
stantly hears  the  remark,  even  from  leaders,  that  little  else  is  to 
be  learnt  about  skin  diseases,  and  that  it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  eczema  be  or  be  not  vesicular.  We  know,  I  believe, 
little  of  the  true  pathology  of  skin  diseases,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  the  connexion  between  certain  lesions  of  the  surface 
and  certain  mal-conditions  of  the  nutritive  functions  will  be  made 
oat  more  certainly,  perhaps,  than  as  regards  other  morbid  states, 
and  that  data  thence  derived  will  be  esteemed  most  valuable  and 
of  greatest  use  in  unravelling  difficult  problems  connected  with  the 
existence  of  diseases  of  internal  parts. 

So  far  I  have  merely  attempted  to  show  that  no  very  trust- 
worthy conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  regards  the  non-existence  of 

!  a  vesicular  stage  from  actual  observation,  the  first  demand  on 
clinical  research,  but  that  it  is  very  likely  that  it  frequently 
escapes  notice.  Until  we  can  get  the  patients  under  our  imme 
diate  eye,  we  cannot  settle  the  point.  In  almost  all  those  cases 
in  which  the  early  stage  of  eczema  has  fallen  under  my  own 
observation,  vesiculation  has  certainly  been  more  or  less  distinctly 

.  marked.  So  much  for  the  vesicle  in  relation  to  clinical  observa- 
tion. We  next  ask.  Is  eczema  simple  inflammation,  or  dependent 
upon  a  special  blood  state  ?  Mr.  Wilson,  I  presume,  holds  to  the 
latter  view,  though,  if  reference  be  made  to  the  description  before 
given,  this  does  not  appear  in  explicit  language.  Hardy  is  the  one 
who  contends  most  thoroughly  ifbr  the  specialty  of  the  disease,  in 
so  far  as  he  holds  the  secretion  of  eczema  to  be  special  in  character 
and  behaviour.  The  query  I  have  put  is  merely  another  way  of 
expressing  what  has  also  been  before  cursorily  alluded  to,  whether 
the  erythema,  the  papulation,  the  vesiculation,  the  pustulation,  is 
special  in  kind  or  identical  with  like  states  of  other  diseases. 
73-xxrni.  11 
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Now  what  are  tbe  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  to  establisb 
common  relationship  between  Willan's  eczema  and  other  diseases, 
thereby  breaking  down  the  separateness  and  distinctness  of  ele- 
mentary lesions  ?  They  are  of  three  kinds :  (a)  analogical ;  (b) 
experimental ;  and  (c)  Uiose  derived  from  co-existences  and  deve- 
lopmental changes. 

Analogical, — The  leading  authorities,  Wilson,  Hebra,  and 
Hardy,  state  that  in  scabies,  papules,  pustules,  and  vesicles  are 
to  be  observed  as  the  result  of  one  and  the  same  irritation,  or  in 
a  given  family  certain  members  may  be  differently  affected,  one 
exhibiting  papules,  another  vesicles,  another  pustules.  True, 
things  are  so  to  he  found ;  but  in  scabies  there  is  a  local  irritant 
at  work  which  may  excite  any  eruption  according  to  the  state  of 
the  patient ;  the  acarus  may  produce  eczema,  would  you  say  then 
eczema  is  scabies  ?  The  vesicle  which  is  characteristic  of  scabies 
differs  from  aU  others  of  its  kind.  The  vesicle  of  eczema  is 
the  expression  of  the  action  of  a  certain  materiea  inorbi,  to  use 
a  convenient  exponent,  and  has  no  analogy,  quoad  real  causation, 
witli  that  of  scabies  produced  by  a  local  irritant;  nor,  indeed,  iu 
regard  to  distribution,  behaviour,  or  contents.  The  effect  of  the 
sun  s  rays  produces  now  an  erythema,  now  a  lichen,  now  a  vesi- 
cular disease ;  this  is  adduced  as  an  argument  also,  but  does  not 
prove  that  these  are  the  same.  The  eruption  of  pellagra  is 
brought  out  by  the  sun's  rays ;  yet  it  is  still  the  tell-tale  of  a 
peculiar  state  of  blood  and  tissue  action. 

Experimental — Uebra  draws  a  like  conclusion  from  the  use  of 
croton  oil  to  the  skin,  for  here  we  see  erythema,  papulation,  pustu- 
lation  result  the  one  after  the  other ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that 
in  eczema  these  are  identical  with  the  like  states  in  other  disease. 
Croton  oil  would  in  eczematous  subjects  bring  out  eczema. 
Would  we  think  the  croton-oil  friction  the  vera  causa  of  eczema  ? 
Certaiulv  not 

Co'€xistenccs  and  Developmental  Changes. — ^From  co*exist- 
cncos  which  we  frequently  see,  surely  one  is  not  justified  in 
asserting  identity ;  if  so,  then  is  scabies  pruriginosa  an  evidence 
that  scabies  and  prurigo  are  the  same,  and  the  like  may  be 
affirmed  of  stropbulus  and  prurigo,  lichen  and  urticaria,  pur- 
pura and  urticaria,  in  so  far  that  strophulus  pruriginosus,  lichen 
urticatus,  and  purpura  urticans  are  existent  As  regards  deve- 
lopmental changes,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  all  papules,  vesicles, 
pustules,  and  erythemas  were  but  stages  of  one  common  form  of 
inflammation,  then  the  new  views  upon  eczema  and  much  more 
must  be  at  once  agreed  to ;  and  in  such  case  I  do  not  see  how  we 
are  to  avoid  a  gross  absurdity ;  and  in  regard  to  all  inflammatory 
forms  of  disease  (all  except  those  which  are  structural  hetero- 
geneous alterationsX  the  whole  Willanean  system  most  fail ;  and 
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where  is  the  distinction  between  the  squamous,  bullous,  and 
tabercular  diseases  even,  because  the  conclusions  drawn  firom  the 
argmnents  already  noticed  tend  to  prove  the  identity  of  elemen- 
tary lesions  ?  What  could  be  the  difference  between  impetigo  and 
ectiiyma  or  the  scaly  stage  of  eczema  and  alphos  ?  You  are  told 
at  once  the  pathologies  are  different ;  true,  but  apply  this  prin- 
ciple fairly.  For  example,  is  the  pathology  of  the  papule  of 
lichen,  the  quasi-papale  of  eczema,  and  the  papule  of  scabies,  the 
same?  Have  observers  carefully  gone  into  the  relations  and 
tendencies  of  the  apparently  similar  lesions  ?  Has  the  micro- 
scope played  its  part»  the  qualities  of  secretions  been  ascertained, 
the  state  of  the  circulation,  and  the  minute  seat  of  diseaee  been 
studied  ?  Why,  authorities  are  not  agreed  yet  as  to  the  seat  of 
these  lesions ;  some  say  papules  are  erected  follicles,  others  up- 

j  raisingsof  the  cuticle  by  lymph,  others  enlarged  nervous  or  vascular 
papillfls.   It  is  true  that  apparently  a  small  erythematous  spot  may 

"p  become  a  papulous,  a  pustulous,  or  a  vesiculous  elevation ;  but  is 
there  but  one  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  lesions  ?     This  is  the 

^  point.  But  we  need  ask  first  of  all,  are  we  sure  we  do  not  mia^ 
take  through  saperficial  examination  ?  Take  the  so-called  papule 
of  scabies  (not  occurring  in  a  lichenous  subject^  of  course) ;  in 
many  we  shall  find  that  it  has  no  title  to  the  name  papule — ^it  is 
aa  early  state  of  vesicle,  and  not  a  new  solid  fonnation ;  the 

I  pustule  of  scabies,  again,  is  sero-purulent,  not  primarily  purulent. 
Now,  let  the  oase  of  small-pox  illustrate  our  main  point.  Well, 
at  first  sight,  it  appears  to  prove  that  elementary  lesions  are  not 
characteristic  of  this  or  that  disease,  for  3^tt  see  the  papules  be* 
come  pustules,  and  so  on.  The  erythema,  the  papulation,  the 
pntolation  of  small-pox  are  potentially  and  in  the  total  disease 
wholly  different  from  similar  states  in  ordinary  erythema,  lichen, 
or  impetigo.  Is  there  not  a  quality  of  action  and  of  product 
essentially  peculiar  in  these  cases  ?  If  these  lesions  are  the 
same,  what  is  to  hinder  us  from  affirming  that  variola  and  eezema 
are  the  same  ?  But  if  it  be  answered  that  they  are  produced  by 
different  causes,  why  should  you  allow  the  case  of  small-pox  to 
establish  the  identity  of  eczema  and  lichen,  or^any  other  two  or 
more  diseases  where  similarities  are  perceptible?  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  group  erythematcu  to  see  our  error.  The 
enrthemata  of  rubeola,  of  scarlatina,  of  strophulus,  of  erythema 
nodosom,  in  contrast,  afford  most  capital  illustration  of  the 
varying  aspect  of  the  same  kind  of  lesion.  In  like  manner, 
though  we  may  not  recognise  the  difference  clearly  at  tlie  present 
moment,  the  papules  of  lichen,  of  eczema,  of  scabies,  of  prurigo, 
are,  in  their  properties  and  tendencies,  distinct*  The  vesicles  of 
herpes,  of  eczema^  of  miliaria  and  sudamina,  the  pustules  of 
impetigo,  and  of  ecihyiaa,  severally  distinct      The  scalea  of 
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a  pityriasis,  an  ichthyosis,  a  psoriasis  (alphos),  are  not  identical. 
When  we  assert  that  an  erythema  may  give  rise  to  a  papule,  a 
vesicle,  a  pustule,  and  this  is  quite  true,  we  cannot  at  once  hold 
the  identity  of  all  erythemata,  papulations,  &c. 

A  little  care  will  set  us  right  here.    We  see  clearly  that  there 
are  certain  diseases  of  the  skin  in  which  inflammation  plays  a 
part,  but  all   have  different  causations    and  tendencies;    con- 
gestion, papulation,  vesiculation,  &c.,  are  but  modes  of  expres- 
sion of  inflammation.     Now,  certain  diseases  may  require  the 
aid  of  all  these  states,  or  only  some  of  them ;  and  thus  a  disease 
in  reaching  its  full  development,  follows  as  closely  as  possible  a 
mode  or  type  of  action  appointed  by  nature,  and  passes  through 
certain  phases,  any  of  which  may  represent  in  general  outline 
the  fully-developed  condition  of  other  diseases.     This  is  one  of 
Nature  s  very  best  pronounced  laws,  whether  seen  pathologically 
in  the  human  body,  or  more  especially  in  the  developmental 
stages  of  early  life.     It  by  no  means  implies  identity  in  nature — 
only  in  the  modus  operandi.     Surely  in  the  attempt  to  under- 
value the  significance  of  elementary  lesions,  we  lose  sight  of  a 
very  beautiful  and  grand  law,  in  which  Nature  plays  the  part  of 
a  great  economist ;  that  when  diseases  of  inflammatory  kind, 
though  they  be  many,  attack  the  skin,  yet  Nature  carries  on  her 
curative  operations  according  to  one  type,  which  is  perfect — 
quoad  the  result  to  be  obtained  and  desired ;  that  she  modifies 
this  plan  of  action,  however,  to  suit  the  differences  in  the  morbific 
agencies  which  are  antagonizing  healthy  action,  and  that  in  the 
modified  results,  though  there  must  be  a  general  resemblance, 
yet  there  are  peculiarities  which  are  characteristic  ;  or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  inflammation  as  a  modified  state  of  nutrition, 
comprises  congestion,  papulation,  vesiculation,  pustulation,  exu- 
dation, crusting,  &c. ;  this  collectively  is  the  modus  operandi  of 
cure.    Well,  different  morbid  agencies,  as  small-pox  poison,  me- 
dicinal agencies,  shell-fish,  the  eczematous  crasis,  &c. — ^if  they 
produce   any  visible  effects,  produce  it   in  and  through  the 
mechanism  of  such  inflammation  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is 
not  a  mechanical  but  a  vital  process,  it  is  modified  in  each  in- 
stance.    In  addition,  the  greater  must  include  the  lesser  expres- 
sions  of   this  inflammation;    hence    a    disease,   in  becoming 
vesicular,  necessarily  possesses  more  or  less  congestion ;  or  in 
becoming  pustular,  tends  to  pass  through  papulation  and  vesicu- 
lation,  the    type    being   recognisable  in  each  instance.    And 
this  is  only  what  one  would  expect  from  the  analogy  of  the 
nutritive  function  in  general.     Of  course  nothing  is  more  likely 
than  our  imagining  a  close  relationship  between  the  several  stages 
of  different  diseases,  if  we  lose  sight  of  the  above  law  or  type  of 
action.    What  makes  the  lesion  characteristic  is  its  actual  and 
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potential  qualities;  the  erythemata  of  small-pox,  of  eczema,  of 
£.  nodosum,  of  pellagra,  of  rubeola,  &c.,  are  different  in  ten- 
dency, quality,  and  behaviour,  and  so  we  believe  are  the  papules^ 
vesicles,  and  pustules  severally  of  other  diseases ;  their  several 
characters  have  not  been  observed  to  interchange,  for  the  law 
of  limitation  is  illustrated  by  them. 

I  do  not  believe,  then,  that  the  doctrioe  of  the  identity  of 
elementary  lesions  can  hold  its  ground.  The  fact  that  Willan 
classed  small-pox  and  impetigo,  ringworm  and  scabies  together, 
is  no  proof  against  the  correctness  of  the  principle  upon  which 
he  classified.  Now  thus  much  is  certain,  that  eczema  commences 
as  an  erythema,  and  may  pass  through  a  state  of  papulation, 
vesiculation,  pustulation,  ichoration  or  squamation,  but  it  has 
been  further  argued  that  any  of  the  different  states  may  be  the 
starting-point  of  the  disease.  This  is  hardly  consistent  with 
clinical  observation.    Any  one  of  the  early  phases  may  be  rapidly 

)^       produced   and  pass  away,  and  the  chronic  aspects  of  the  disease 
reached ;  for  example,  the  commencing  patch  of  eczema  may  be 

I  congested,  vesiculation  may  fail,  secretion  may  even  be  less  firee 
than  usual,  and  incrustation  or  fissuring  result  as  an  early 
feature,  but  surely  this  gives  us*no  right  to  affirm  that  eczema  in 
this  case  has  no  tendency  to  produce  vesicles,  and  that  it  begins 
by  crusting  or  a  fissure.  In  it,  crusting  or  fissuring  is  the 
prevaUing  feature.  Any  of  the  stages  of  inflammation  may  so 
prevail  as  to  give  the  idea  of  its  being  primary.  Eczema  always 
ties  to  work  itself  out  in  accordance  with  the  law  or  type  of 
action  I  have  attempted  to  elucidate.  The  vesicle,  however,  is 
the  thing  aimed  at ;  it  is  special  in  character ;  in  other  words,  the 
great  sign  of  eczema  is  the  exudation  of  a  peculiar  serosity  (the 
result  of  inflammation  set  up  by  a  special  crasis),  which  will,  if 
not  hindered  by  some  active  cause,  elevate  the  cuticle  into 
resides  which  are  aggregated,  small,  delicate,  and  easily  ruptured. 
Wi  Han's  system  must  be  regarded  to  a  certain  extent  as 
imperfect ;  it  is  the  flower  only  in  bud,  and  though  it  may  be 
desirable  to  alter  and  amend  somewhat,  yet  as  the  basis  of  any 
new  system  must  be  recognised  the  rough  outline  which  Willan 
drew.  We  have  removed  small-pox  from  the  pustular  group, 
and  classed  it  with  acute  specific  diseases — scabies,  from  the 
same  category,  and  ranked  it  with  animal  parasitic  diseases,  and 
the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  most  likely  rank  eczema  not 
under  the  head  of  vesiculee  but  eczematous  or  dartrous  diseases. 
Still,  in  any  definition  we  give,  the  vesicle  will  occupy  a  prominent 
part,  in  the  same  way  that  the  pustule  does  in  small-pox,  or  the 
acarus  in  scabies. 

Now,  are  the  above  ideas  borne  out  by  all  we  know  of  disease 
in  general  ?    Does  not  disease  elsewhere  follow  a  certain  type  of 
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action,  and  yet  present  modifications  innnmerable,  according  to 
varying  complications,  habits,  age,  sex,  climate  ?  Take  menin- 
gitis. Is  idiopathic  uncomplicated  meningitis  a  common  thing?  Is 
typical  pneumonia  or  pericarditis  common  ?  Are  they  not  strangely 
modified  ?  Then  why  not  argue  in  regard  to  these  in  the  same 
way  as  is  done  with  eczema  and  its  vesicles  ?  Partial  examina- 
tion has  been  active  in  the  matter  of  eczema.  Take  any  two 
resemblers  again,  typhus  and  typhoid.  How  many  characters 
they  have  in  common ;  they  are  even  held  to  be  identical  by 
many,  but  the  distinction  is  very  apparent  if  we  take  into  com- 
parison the  entire  history  of  either  disease.  In  botany  the  same 
thing  is  apparent  in  every  group  we  make,  or  whose  existence 
we  maintain. 

If  we  shift  our  position,  then,  from  the  discussion  of  elementary 
lesions,  and  compare  together  the  four  diseases  most  commonly  said 
to  make  up  eczema,  we  find  their  general  outlines  very  different 
Has  the  thin,  light,  delicate,  irritable  skin,  with  the  aggregated 
vesicular  exuding  surface  of  an  eczema,  any  likeness  at  all  to  the 
harsh,  dry,  semi-thickened,  dirty  surface  with  the  disseminated 
character  of  the  lesion  of  lichep,  or  the  hypertrophic  state  of 
cuticle  in  the  apparently  healthy-looking  psoriatic  patient  ? 

Again :  we  have  no  proof  that  one  can  assume  the  characters 
of  another  disease,  a  lichen  become  an  eczema,  &c.  Intermixture 
certainly  may  occur.  Lastly,  we  have  no  proof  that  a  person 
affected  by  one  may  transmit  another  form  of  the  diseases  which 
are  supposed  to  be  modified  forms  of  eczema.  Hardy's  class 
of  dartres  has  been  criticized  by  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  if  the 
latter  be  true,  then  the  former  must  fall  as  an  unacceptable 
hypothesis.  It  is  highly  important  that  some  discussion  should 
take  place  as  regards  this  point,  because  recent  writers  in  this 
age  of  book  manufacture  have  inundated  us  with  foreign  views 
which  are  contrary  to  the  English  habit  and  constitution. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  in  i*egard  to  the  matter  under 
discussion,  I  may  refer  to  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  *  Lancet,' 
a  little  time  ago,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Habershon,  the  opening 
remarks  of  which  were  directed  against  the  system  of  Willan,  and 
in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  dartrous  diathesis.  *'  Whatever 
division,"  says  Dr.  Habershon,  "  may  be  made  in  these  maladies 
it  is  more  important  to  bear  in  mind  their  character,  whether 
having  a  local  or  a  general  origin,  and  to  consider  how  far  what 
is  purely  local  is  thus  modified,  than  to  decide  whether  the  affec- 
tion is  lichenous,  vesicular,  scaly,  pustular,  or  tuberculous.  I  do 
hope  to  have  shown  with  regard  to  diseases  of  the  surface,  that  it 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  determine  their  elementary  lesions ; 
further,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  future  our  duty  as 
regards  the   latter  is  to  determine  their  special  properties  and 
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qualities,  specially  those  of  the  Tesicle  of  eczema,  and  in  addition 
tike  state  of  general  nutrition  upon  whieh  the  latter  disease 
depends.  At  any  rate^  whatever  we  do,  it  hehoves  ns  not  to  take 
a  narrow  view  of  matters ;  we  must  look  at  the  disease  in  its 
totality,  and  not  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the  lesion  or  the 
general  state.  There  are  a  great  many  who  regard  these  details 
of  eczema  as  of  little  value,  and  merely  ask  for  the  general  out- 
line of  the  case,  for  therapeutical  purposes,  hut  as  we  advance  in 
knowledge  so  will  each  distinction^  however  little,  advance  in  im- 
portance our  therapeute.  At  present,  empiricism  reigns  dominant. 
Guides  we  have  :  debility,  for  instance,  or  such  as  tends  thereto, 
is  often  an  association,  and  points  the  road  in  which  we  should 
travel.  Till  we  arrive  at  the  intimate  nature  of  eczema  we  shall 
never  treat  our  csaea  fairly,  not  to  say  most  successfully,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  '  vesicle'  is  one  of  the  most  important  preliminary 
problems  we  have  to  settle,  hence  the  reason  why  I  lay  so  much 
/  stress  upon  it.  If  it  be  (in  the  sense  I  have  taken  it)  significant, 
then  is  the  treatment  of  eczema  special  in  kind ;  if  it  be  not  signi- 
ficant, then  is  the  treatment  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  a 
psoriasis^  a  herpes,  a  pemphigus,  or  a  lichen." 

The  tendency  of  the  present  time  seems  to  be  this :  by  the 
adoption  of  general  measures,  on  the  one  hand  to  pull  down  any 
excess  of  action,  and  on  the  other  band  to  restore  the  powers 
when  exhausted;  this  is  the  result  of  two  different  kinds  of 
doctrinal  policy,  which  has  each  had  its  day.  Specifics  are 
gradually  losing  somewhat  their  old,  and  acquiring  a  new 
character.  Arsenic,  to  wit,  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  general 
nerve  toner;  at  all  events  this  is  judicious,  and  much  good  will 
arise  from  the  caution  displayed.  The  elaboration  of  preventive 
I  measures,  the  judicious  exhibition  of  general  remedies  to  control 

the  systemic  Actions  generally,  and  the  better  definition  and 
appreciation  of  specifics,  must  await  for  their  fuller  development  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease,  and  much  that  will 
help  us  on  our  way  may  be  gathered  from  a  careful  criticism  of 
the  manifold  ideas  which  have  been  held  in  regard  to  causation. 
It  is  necessary  that  very  plain  words  should  be  used  here, 
because  the  use  of  philosophic  language  and  scientific  dogmata 
have  so  surrounded  the  little  we  do  know  with  an  air  of  great 
importance,  that,  at  first  sight  of  the  matter,  we  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  ultimate  laws  in  some  instances.  Touching  eczema, 
now,  we  venture  to  assert  that  no  one  definite  point  has  been 
made  out  fairly  in  regard  to  the  vera  eavsa,  admitting,  of  course, 
that  it  is  per  se  an  essentially  distinct  disease.  Debility,  we 
affirm,  is  present  in  perhaps  ninety-nine  of  one  hundred  cases  ; 
but  debility  helps  out  a  thousand  ills  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  We 
want  something  more  definite  than  this,  which  is  a  predisponent 
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only — something  that  shall  be  felt  to  furnish  knowledge  as  pre- 
cise, quoad  causation,  as  that  of  such  poisons  as  small-pox, 
rubeola,  scarlatina,  or  typhoid.     Causation,  I  am  aware,  is  a 
multiple  quantum ;  many  things  combined  together  contribute  to 
the  production  of  such  and  such  an  end.     At  the  same  time,  too 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  accidental  minors,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  vera  causa,  the   efficient  cause,  that  state  of  thing  or 
things  out  of  which  immediately   and   &om   which  alone  the 
result  comes.     It  is  so  with  eczema ;    a  host  of  things  have 
been   called  causes,  derangements  of  the  most  opposite  kind, 
errors  of  diet,  cold,  heat,  moisture,  mal-kidney  action,  uterine 
disorders,   local    irritation,   mental  upset,   &c.   &c. ;  these,  at 
different  times,  and  under  different  circumstances,  produce  very 
varied  results.     Take  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  surface ;  it 
is  said  to  be  the  cau4ie  of  eczema  solare,  but  it  also  produces 
erythema,  lichen,   pityriasis,   pellagra.     All  depends   upon  the 
state  of  the  patient's  health.     Kemcmbering,  then,  not  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  these  excitants  and  predisponents,  and  it  were 
better  not  to  use  to  them  the  word  causes ;  there  still  remains,  over 
and  above  these,  a  something  upon  which  the  disease  essentially 
depends.   What  this  may  be,  hard  work  in  the  wards  of  our  hos- 
pitals, chemical,  microscopical,  and  pathological  researches,  ex- 
pended over  a  long  time,  and  a  large  number  of  cases,  will 
alone  solve  to  us.     True  it  is,  that  a  knowledge  of  excitants 
and  predisponents  enables  us  to  invent  a  tolerably  successful 
plan  of  treatment.     "To  treat  eczema  judiciously  and  correctly 
we  must  know,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  the  sex  and  age  of  the  patient, 
together  with  the  predisposing  cause,  the  remote  predisposing 
cause,  and  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.     It  may  be  that 
our  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  restoration  of  digestion 
and  secretion,  or  to  the  strengthening  of  an  eiihausted  vitality, 
or  to  combating  an  inherent  or  inherited  weakness,  or  to  the 
improvement  and   sustainment  of  defective   powers,  or  to  the 
regulation  of  disorders  of  the  female  system,  or  to  the  cure  of 
visceral  or  organic  disease.     In  a  word,  the  highest  and  best 
qualities  of  ithe  medical  art  and  science  must  be  put  in  practice 
with  foresight  and  discretion  for  the  treatment  of  an  eczema ; 
the  universal  must  submit  to  become  the  handmaid  of  the  special." 
This  means,  that  given  a  case  of  eczema;,  and  you  find  anything 
wrong  in  the  patient,  treat  and  rectify  it ;  advice  sound,  practical, 
successful.     But  my  point  is  this,  that  it  is  not  every  derange- 
ment of  secretion,   of  digestion,  of  exhaustion  of  vitality,  or 
weakness,  or    defective  power.  Sec.,  that  has    connexion   with 
eczema — nay,  it  is  something  very  special  in  its  kind ;  further 
■^and  this  is  important — ^the  very  defects  which  we  regard  as 
''causes"  (predisposing generally),  are  themselves  notunfrequently 
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the  result  of  the  eczematous  erasis,  not  necessarily,  certainly. 
We  sneceeded  in  our  therapeutics  because,  fortunately,  the  devia- 
tions from  the  point  of  health  which  exist,  being  corrected. 
Nature  is  enabled  to  work  her  own  way  unchecked,  and  general 
tonics  aid  her ;  but  we  should  do  much  better  if  we  knew  a  little 
more  of  the  different  states  of  system  upon  which  the  excitants 
play.  A  person  catches  cold,  or  gets  over-heated ;  a  bronchitis, 
an  eczema,  a  herpes,  something  renal,  venal,  or  laryngeal  may 
result.  Another,  committing  an  error  of  diet,  is  attacked  by 
diarrhoea,  eczema,  urticaria,  or  other  malady.  The  state  of 
system  upon  which  the  heat,  the  cold,  or  the  dietetic  error  acts  is  the 
thing  we  want  to  know,  and  it  is  what  we  often  lose  sight  of. 
What  is  it  in  the  eczematous  subject  ?  Not  knowing  it,  we  are 
by  no  n\^ans  sure  that  we  do  not  sometimes  hinder  rather  than 
help  the  cure.  Lastly,  as  regards  local  remedies,  ideas  are  not 
clear.     We  are  not  as  yet  agreed  as  to  the  natural  course  of  the 

^  disease,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  watched  Nature's  procedures 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  imitate  her  in  conducting  our 
therapeute.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  there  are  three 
stages :  inflamrfiatory,  in  which  we  should  exclude  the  action  of 
the  air,  and  employ  the  most  soothing  remedies ;  an  exudative^ 
in  which  slight  astringents,  and  a  scaly  (or  chronic)  stage,  in 
which  stimulants,  are  valuable.  This  plan  is  by  no  means  taught 
nor  acknowledged  as  correct. 

I  My  chief  object,  and  I  selected  eczema  for  illustration,  has 

!        been  to  show — 

J.  That  there  exists  a  law  in  regard  to  the  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  skin,  in  accordance  with  which  eruptions  tend  to 
assume  a  certain  likeness  to  each  other  in  many  instances. 
Nature  carries  on  her  cures  after  one  type  of  action,  which  we 
call  inflammation ;  the  latter,  in  its  perfect  state,  includes  con- 
gestion, papulation,  vesiculation,  exudation,  pustulation,  and 
cmstation.  The  occurrence  of  the  greater  includes  that  of  the 
lesser  degrees  of  expression  in  more  or  less  perfection :  the  nature 
of  a  disease  modifies  this  plan  of  action,  and  produces  results 
which,  while  the  same  type  or  modus  operandi  may  be  recognised 

^        in  them,  are  in  each  case  always  distinct  and  characteristic. 

2.  That  the  tendency  in  eczema  is  to  produce  vesiculation  ;  it 
is  special  in  regard  to  the  aggregation,  the  situation,  the  delicacy, 
and  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  vesicles.  The  disease  may 
be  abortive,  and  merely  reach  the  erythematous  stage,  or  be 
papuloi'd,  or  become  sero-purulent,  exudative,  crusted,  or  fissured, 
according  to  circumstances. 

3.  That  the  elementary  lesions  of  different  diseases  are  not 
convertible. 

4*.  That  eczema  is  dependent  upon  a  state  of  nutrition  sui 
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generis,  and  its  definition  includes  this  as  much  as  the  character 
of  the  lesion  and  secretion. 

Lastly,  the  "word  Willanist  has  heen  coined  and  used  by  recent 
writers  almost  as  a  term,  of  derision.  In  want  of  a  better,  I  will 
stand,  feebly  enough  it  may  be,  as  the  champion  of  Willan,  con- 
fessing my  admiration  of  him  and  the  claim  he  has  upon  our 
esteem.  His  system  contained  the  germ  of  that  law  which  I 
have  here  briefly  propounded  and  illustrated,  which  is  opposed  to 
the  teaching  of  continental  authorities,  who  have  failed  to  appre- 
ciate it,  and  which  I  put  forward  for  acceptance  as  the  true  foun- 
dation of  a  British  School  of  Cutaneous  Medicine. 


Art.  II. 

Essay  on  the  Medicine  of  the  Greeks.  By  T.  Clifford  Allbutt, 
B.A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  Physician  to  the  Leeds  Infirmary, 
&c,,  &c. 

E{<rc  Si  ovTOi  oi  ovSlv  SXko  olofisvoi  tlvai  ^  ov  av  Svt^wvrai 
awpi^  Totv  xtpotv  Xa/3e<rdai^  vpa^Bi^  re  Kot  ycvlvccc  »tai  vav  ro 
aoparov  ovk  airoSe^fi/ucvoc  cue  ^v  ovcrfac  /ulpci. 

KaX  fiiv  Sff,  ^O  ^MKpart^,  &KXfipo6^  je  Xlyeic  Kai  avrcrtnrovc 
apBpd)irovQ. — Thecetetvs,  p.  155.     Ed.  Steph. 

Those  persons  who  study  antiquities,  or  the  relics  of  men  of 
former  times,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  class 
consists  of  mere  pickers  of  curiosities,  and  these  are  led  to  that 
pursuit  for  the  sake  only  of  a  certain  agreeable  sensation  which 
is  produced  in  us  by  the  sight  of  that  which  is  new  or  strange. 
This  sort  of  mental  titillation  is  much  affected  by  persons  whose 
lives  are  otherwise  monotonous  or  tedious ;  when  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  a  rare  or  curious  object  relieves  them  from  that 
pressure,  and  produces  a  gentie  and  harmless  kind  of  excitement. 
It  is  thus  that  many  town  ladies  take  pleasure  in  collecting 
curious  china  and  bricabrac,  as  others  will  seek  for  strange 
birds  or  dogs  ;  while  country  gentlemen,  also  for  want  of  a  better 
ambition,  will  come  little  short  of  them  in  busying  themselves 
about  uncouth  trifles.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  class  of 
persons  who  study  antiquities  for  the  gratification  of  a  fine  taste, 
or  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
both  of  which  purposes  find  an  ample  justification  in  the  advance- 
ment of  liberal  culture.  To  become  familiar  with  the  thoughts 
and  works  of  men  who  lived  under  conditions  which  widely  dif- 
fered from  our  own,  is  a  most  wholesome  exercise;  and  the 
absence  of  such  familiarity,  and  of  that  kind  of  imaginative 
sympathy  which   grows   upon  it,  often  results   in   narrowness 
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and  intolerance.  The  study  of  the  so-called  classical  literature 
has  singular  advantages  in  dispelling  self-complacency,  in 
enlarging  the  mind,  and  in  giving  generosity  and  elevation  to 
the  feelings.  As  we  read  the  works  of  that  literature  we  gra- 
dually familiarize  ourselves  with  the  acts  and  the  speculations 
of  two  principal  nations  which  flourished  in  times  long  past,  and 
the  richness  and  variety  of  which  were  developed  under  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  society  ^hich  are  well  contrasted  with  those 
of  more  northern  nations.  Thence,  heyond  the  genius  with  which 
we  are  daily  infected,  we  receive  into  our  minds  new  orders  of 
thought,  and  are  led  to  admire  other  conceptions  than  our 
own.  For  those,  moreover,  who  take  pleasure  in  tracing  the 
growth  and  travail  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  found  in  a 
survey  of  the  past,  a  large  picture,  as  it  were,  of  that  develop- 
ment which  also  finds  its  place  in  the  lives  of  individuals ;  and 
the  one  may,  after  some  sort,  find  its  illustration  in  the  other. 

We  learn,  then,  as  it  appears,  hoth  directly  and  indirectly,  from 
the  ancients.  We  find  in  them  an  infinite  nobility  of  sentiment,  a 
keen  and  delicate  wit,  and  a  certain  grandeur  of  passion,  which 
are  of  immediate  necessity  for  us,  who  often  lack  these  qua- 
lities. We  may  use  them,  also,  for  those  indirect  results 
which  generally  derive  from  experience  and  comparison ;  so  that, 
by  studying  the  characters  of  the  ancient  societies,  we  may  have 
the  better  understanding  of  alL 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  scientific  men  employ  their  thoughts, 
let  us  say,  upon  Greek  literature,  that  they  do  so  rather  for  the 
sake  of  a  study  of  the  laws  of  mental  advance  than  for  the  sake  of 
adding  from  those  records  to  their  store  of  positive  knowledge. 
As  Mr.  Lewes  has  well  pointed  out,^.  the  Greeks  did  never  attain 
to  that  method  of  verification  which  alone  can  assure  the  succes9 
of  science  properly  so  called.  As  soon  as  this  method  was 
attained,  men  became  less  willing  to  submit  to  the  words  of  a 
master,  and  sought  rather  to  test  every  statement  by  direct 
investigation.  We  do  not  wonder  that  those  who  desire 
especially  to  extend  the  limits  of  exact  science  should  some- 
times forget  to  care  for  those  historical  details  which  can  but 
httle  affect  the  validity  of  their  results.  In  proclaiming  the 
insufficiency  of  authority  in  matters  of  opinion  and  knowledge 
we  have,  perhaps,  erred,  on  the  other  hand,  in  withholding  a 
kindly  and  reverent  interest  from  those  who  have  earnestly 
sought  after  what  we  are  attaining.  We  acknowledge,  then,  with 
much  satisfaction  an  increasing  desire  to  search  the  traditions 
of  the  ancients,  not  to  an  end  of  establishing  them  as  authors 
in  disputation,  nor  to  our  own  vain-glory,  but  with  the  modest 
and  reverent  wish  to  build  them  a  genuine  renown  on  the  ruins 
of  falsehood  or  in  the  wastes  of  oblivion. 

*  See  his  Essay  on  Aristotle. 
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And,  indeed,  in  thus  speaking  of  the  exacter  sciences,  we  would 
show  how  much  more  the  same  historical  study  is  due  to  those 
who  have  exercised  their  faculties  upon  questions  which  less  admit 
of  positive  solution.     In  medicine,  as  in  the  ajQTairs  of  social  and 
political  life^  while  we  act  upon  a  foundation  of  exact  knowledge, 
and  are  ever  engaged  in  widening  and  in  raising  up  that  sub- 
structure, we  are,  nevertheless,  constantly  called  upon  to  act  in 
great  uncertainty,  and  to  determine  our  course  upon  a  balance 
of  probabilities  ratlier  than  upon  clear  manifestations  and  proofs. 
As  Dr.  Butler  has  said  in  his  Introduction,^  we  are  often  laid  in 
matters  of  practice  under  an  absolute  and  formal  obligation,  in 
point  of  prudence  and  of  interest,  to  act  upon  a  presumption  or 
low  probability,  though  it  be  so  low  as  to  leave  the  mind  in 
very  great  doubt  which  is  the  truth.     Seeing  that  the  practice 
of  medicine  does  surely  depend  as  much  on  a  certain  sagacity 
and  fine  temper  of  mind  as  upon  that  most  necessary  furniture  of 
it  which  is  gained  by  the  accumulation  of  exact  knowledge,  so  far 
as  that  be  attainable ;  it  would  then  appear  that  much  wisdom,  of 
direct  and  daily  utility  to   ourselves,  may  be  learned  from  the 
works  of  those  ancients  who  were  distinguished  for  those  faculties. 
No   people  were  more  remarkable  for  a  flexibility  and  open- 
ness of  intelligence  than  were  the  Greeks.     Singularly  free  from 
any  tendency  to   cling  to  routine,  which  blinds  the   common 
reason,   and  from  any  mental  indolence,   which  prevents  the 
discipline  of  philosophy,  so  we  find  in  their  writings  the  evidence 
of  a  vivid  and  active  thought  and  of  a  delicate  and  sensitive 
perception.      It  cannot,   therefore,   be  ill   worth  our  while  to 
consider   shortly  some   part  of  so  large    an  inquiry,  that  by 
making  a  sketch  of  the  states  of  medical  science  and  art  during 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  we  may  serve  a  present  necessity,  and 
excite  a  fuller  research. 

Greek  medicine  has  found  a  most  able  expositor  in  M.  Littre, 
the  editor  of  an  excellent  edition  of  the  Hippocratic  writings; 
and  to  his  work  every  subsequent  writer  must  be  deeply 
indebted.  The  historian  of  medicine,  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  present  day,  is,  however,  yet  to  be  sought — a 
historian  who  can  bring  learning  enough  to  the  task,  and  also  a 
mind  trained  upon  the  doctrines  of  positive  science.^  Learniog 
alone  may  bring  forth  a  most  excellent  book,  but  to  this  must 
be  added  a  precision  of  scientific  thought,  a  candour  and  fireedom 
of  judgment,  and  a  familiarity  with  genuine  results  of  modem 
research  in  criticism  and  in  science,  if  this  excellent  book  is  to 

1  Analogy  of  Beligion  to  the  Constitation  and  (bourse  of  Nature. 
*  The  aeoond  edition  of  Hnser'e  history  (Syo.,  bdul,  1853)  ia  highly  esteemed  by 
competent  authorities,  as  by  Dr.  Bavel  of  Montpellier.  It  roust  neoossarily,  horeTer, 
be  Tery  brief.  Dr.  Greenhill  tells  me  that  it  contains  most  useful  bibliogiaphical  in- 
dexes. Hay  ve  hope  that  Dr.  Daremberg  will  give  us  a  fall  history  of  medifiin^  snd 
satisfy  our  desire  not  only  for  exoeUenoe  but  alw>  for  completeness  f 
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be  also  an  excellent  history  of  medicine.  Sprengels  history,  the 
best  we  possess,  wants  much  of  the  spirit  of  modern  scholarship 
and  of  modem  scientific  resnlts.  Admirable  for  the  time  at 
whicli  it  was  written,  it  now  seems  deficient,  when  compared  with 
the  achieyements  of  subsequent  years. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  all  that  we  can  propose  is  to 
represent  that  kind  and  that  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Greek  medicine  which  should  take  a  familiar  place  in  the 
minds  of  most.  In  this  survey,  which  should  begin  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Greek  civilization,  and  end  at  the  rise  of  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  we  obtain  most  valuable  assistance  from 
the  volumes  of  M.  Littr^.  Up  to  the  time  of  M.  Littre's  work 
the  standard  edition  of  the  Uippocratic  writings  was  that  of 
Foesius,  published  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Admirable  as 
that  edition  is,  M.  Littr^  has  dealt  with  a  far  wider  field  of 
inquiry,  the  work  of  Foesius  being  almost  purely  one  of  critical 
wholarship.  The  lexicon  entitled  the  '  (Economia  Hippocratica,' 
which  we  owe  also  to  the  labours  of  Foesius,  is  still  a  work  of  sur- 
passing value,  and  leaves,  perhaps,  little  room  for  improvement 
by  modem  scholars.^  Without  it  this  article  would  have  been 
almost  an  impossibility.  The  learned  and  most  useful  treatise 
of  Dr.  Frmerins  on  the  'Prognostics,'  that  of  Dr.  Coray  on 
the  'De  Aere  Locis  et  Aquis,'  and  M.  Houdart*s  'Etudes,*' 
have  been  also  of  much  service.'  By  far  the  most  important 
contributions,  however,  to  the  right  understanding  of  Hippo- 
crates are  the  various  excursus  which  are  inserted  by  M.  Littr6 
in  his  indispensable  edition.  Their  only  fault,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  is  their  sad  prolixity,  which  may  come  of  the  fatal  facility,  the 
morUfera  facundia,  of  the  French  tongue.  The  general  intro- 
daction  consists  of  thirteen  chapters,  comprising  little  short  of 
six  hundred  octavo  pages;  and  the  several  arguments  which 
preface  each  treatise,  and  likewise  the  notes,  are  conceived  on  a 
similar  scale.  Happily,  that  divine  gift  of  skipping  is  not 
denied  to  suffering  mortals ;  but  this  faculty  finds  occasion 
enough  to  rejoice  in  its  activity  without  seeking  them  in  M. 
Littre's  *  Hippocrates.'  The  introduction,  in  its  several  chapters, 
treats  of  the  following  subjects : — ^the  early  History  of  Medical 
Science ;  the  Life  of  Hippocrates ;  an  Account  of  the  Hippo- 

1  Dr.  Greenliill  has  begun  in  this  SeTiew  a  aeries  of  "  Adtersaria  Ifedioo-Philolo- 
pOi''. which  promises  to  be  of  great  yalue,  and  oorers  a  larger  groand  than  the 
lexicon  of  Foesins. 

*  Btndes  Historiqnes  et  Critiques  snr  k  Vie  et  la  Doctrine  d'Hippoerate.  Paris, 
1886.    InSm' 

'  Dr.  Bnnerins  has  now  completed  and  published  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  Hip* 
poentie  treatises,  of  which  more  hereafter.  His  treatise  on  the  Prognostics  was  pub- 
lisiied  at  Leyden,  in  1836,  in  4to.  In  the  abore  slight  reference  to  some  of  the  more 
luadj  treatises  on  Greek  medicine,  I  hare  omitted  to  mention  the  indispensable 
"  OSoTies  Choisies  d*Hippocrate*'  of  Dr.  Daremberg.    2nd  Ed.     Paris,  1855. 
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cratio  Writings ;  Contemporary  Beference  to  these ;  their  Freser- 
vatioD,  and  the  Commentaries  written  upon  them  ;  the  Value  of 
Ancient  Criticism ;  of  Modem  Criticism ;  a  Discassion  on 
certain  Points  of  Medical  Chronology  and  History,  as  hearing 
on  the  Authenticity  of  the  various  Treatises;  the  Internal 
Evidence  deriving  tvom  these,  and  their  Relations  to  each  other ; 
their  Collection  and  Publication ;  their  individual  Contents;  and, 
lastly y  a  very  ahle  analysis  of  the  Character  and  Works  of 
Hippocrates  himself.  He  adds  some  most  useful  information  on 
the  dialect  of  Hippocrates,  and  on  the  various  manuscript 
texts  and  printed  editions  of  the  collection  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times.  We  may  say,  however,  that  M.  Littr^'s  classical 
scholarship  is  not  among  the  strongest  of  his  powers  as  an  editor  J 

From  the  above-mentioned  and  some  original  authorities  we 
shall  put  together  our  short  account  of  Greek  medicine  down  to 
the  time  of  the  school  of  Hippocrates;  and  then,  taking  this 
school  as  expressive  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  medicine  of  the 
age,  we  shall  choose  what  is  best  again  in  its  records  for  analysis 
and  description.  We  hope  by  these  means  to  present  a  fairly 
accnrate  conception  of  the  state  of  medicine  at  its  dawn  and 
dttong  the  time  of  its  midday — the  time  when  Hippocrates, 
Soorates,  'Aristotle,  Plato,  Phidias,  Thucydides,  Pericles,  were 
among  the  leaders  of  that  wonderful  people  who  dwelt  on  the 
myriad  shores  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

We  pass  by  any  reference  to  the  state  of  medicine  among  the 
Hindoos  and  Egyptians ;  for  in  those  nations  the  art  never 
found  a  positive  foundation,  but  was  confined  to  the  caste  and 
to  the  craft  of  the  priests.  In  those  nations  diseases  are  even 
now  believed  to  some  extent,  and  formerly  were  always  believed, 
to  be  the  evil  works  of  demons,  and  had  therefore  their  appro- 
priate remedies  in  magic  and  incantations.  At  the  present  day  the 
Brahmins  seem  to  possess  certain  sublunary  medicines,  but  their 
application  is  veiled  in  too  much  mystery  to  have  interest  for  us. 
Unlike  Hippocrates,  and  like  the  Chinese,  they  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  use  of  the  arterial  pulse,  or  at  least  they  constantly 
seek  such  knowledge  by  invariably  feeling  for  it.  These  nations, 
and  the  Chinese  also,  are  nevertheless  wholly  ignorant  of  anatomy, 
the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by  certain  fanciful  pictures  of  the 
interior  of  man.  The  pulse  is  examined  by  the  Chinese  in 
various  vessels  and  with  absurd  gesticulations.  Their  principles 
of  treatment  (which  is  often  very  severe)  are  too  ridiculous  to 
deserve  even  a  cursory  mention.  The  elaborate  and  even  laudatory 
accounts  of  Chinese  medicine,  like  their  reputed  knowledge  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  will  not  bear  any  severity  of  criticism. 

^  In  flaying  tlds,  I  am  not  intending  to  dight  M.  Littr6,  but  to  draw  the  attration 
of  Greek  sefaoian  to  the  most  important  dntj  of  itudjing  tiie  hudo  QtfKik  of  Hinpo* 
crates  in  the  inteneti  of  pore  literatiue. 
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There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
is  such  as  many  writers  represent^  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
works  of  those  writers  supply  much  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Jadicial  astrology  is  closely  associated  with  all  their  theories,  and 
it  is  easily  seen  that  much  of  the  credit  given  to  the  Chinese 
derives  from  the  interested  motives  of  those  who  describe  them. 
The  early  Jesuit  missionaries  were  deeply  imbued  with  a  trust  in 
the  excellence  of  theocracy,  even  in  idolatrous  peoples ;  and  they 
Lad  to  explain  also  much  ill-success  among  nations  supposed  by 
Europeans  to  be  raw  material  to  their  hand.     In  modem  days 
other  schools  have  also  found  in  glorifying  this  people  some  inte- 
rest and  support  for  peculiar  doctrines.    In  truth  the  conditions  of 
the  Chinese  societies  were  not  complex,  and  a  social  equilibrium 
was  soon  reached.     Of  this  equilibrium,  such  as  it  is,  they  have 
the  advantage — an  advantage  which  merits  no  emulation.     The 
conditions  of  Greek  society  were  infinitely  more  complex,  and 
the  results  of  it  therefore  more  various.     In  its  early  stages  it,  of 
coeise,  presented  phenomena  bearing  resemblance  to  correspond- 
ing stages  in  other  societies.     As  in  India  and  Egypt,^  medicine, 
like  other  artSy  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood ; 
so  in  Greece  and  in  mediseval  Europe  did  it  issue  from  the  gates 
of  the  temple.     Moreover,  medicine  in  the  early  times  of  Greece 
was  not  yet  differentiated  as  an  art  from  the  arts  of  policy,  of 
war,  and  of  music.    David,  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  and  the 
harper,  who  brought  peace  to  the  frenzy  of  Saul,  has  his  counter- 
part in  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  of  Scandinavia.     Fodaleirius 
and  MachaoQ,  who  warred  before  the  gates  of  Troy,  called  upon 
Apollo  when  they  bound,  up  the  wounds  of  their  comrades.    As 
a  peculiar  divinity  has  always  been  supposed  to  attach  to  the 
more  mysterious  operations  of  nature,  so,  as  was  likely,  we  find 
in  all  history  a  firm  alliance  between  the  priest  and  the  physician, 
or,  to  speak  more  aceurately,  between  the  priestly  and  the  medical 
fonctions.     In  early  times  the  two,  as  we  have  said,  are  in- 
variably associated ;  and  still,  in  modem  Europe,  each  is  con- 
stancy striving  to  supplement  itself  with  the  other.     Bassom- 
pierre  writes,  "  Les  m^decins  en  desesp^rent ;  depuis  ce  matin 
oa  a  commence  a  user  des  remddes  spirituels,  et  k  faire  trans- 
porter  aux    palais    Timage   de    Notre    Dame   d'Atoche,"    &c^ 
Now-a-days  in  the  country  parish  it  is  the  parsons  wife  who 
keeps  the  medicine- chest ;   and  even  in   our  towns  the  priest 
is  seldom  content  with  the  care  of  the  soul.     Medicine  then 

^  I  cannot  help  qaotiog  from  Herodotos  the  foUowing  paaaige  descriptive  of  Bgyp- 
tUa  medicme,  though  I  dare  not  tfrnnalate  it,  lest  aome  of  my  friends  should  think  it 
personal.  He  says  (Bk.  ii.  84)  'H  8k  tqrpuc^  Kara  rdBta^i  SiSavrau.  fiiiis  vo^vov 
tsavTOQ  impoQ  IffTif  Koi  Qv  vXtovutf*  iratrra  6*  liirpiiv  itrrc  7r\ta.  6i  fihf  yap,  6^^ 
^fA^p  tqrpM  KaTWTtafi'  6«  ck,  Kt^aXijc'  ^c  ^(>  6i&VTtdV'  hi  l^  r&v  Kara  mfSuv 
o<  0I,  rwv  a^wtMV  voimav, 

>  Diapa.  March  17,  1621. 
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for  the  early  Greeks  was  a  gift  of  the  gods,  and  available  only 
through  their  ministers.  During  the  state  of  theocracy  the 
priests  were  lawgivers,  prophets,  and  medicine-men.  Fully  im- 
pressed as  they  were  with  the  absolute  sanctity  of  these  functions, 
they  exercised  them  with  a  pomp  and  a  ritual  which  afterwards 
became  the  more  or  less  conscious  imposture  of  a  failing  authority. 
Certain  priestly  families,  however,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  intro- 
duced into  their  medical  art  a  spirit  of  scientific  observation  and 
a  practice  of  physical  agencies.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the 
case  at  the  outset  Galen  and  Pliny  fall  into  an  error,  which  in 
us  would  be  absurd,  when  they  attribute  books  on  healing  and 
on  pharmacy  or  botany  to  such  a  caste  as  the  Orphic  priesthood. 
Aristophanes  says  (Rans,  1033)  that  Orpheus  taught  the  mystic 
rites,  and  Musaeus  the  '' i^ojcccrcic  voativ"^  the  two  functions 
being  clearly  looked  upon  as  kindred  in  character.  The  Orphic 
hymns  (which  are  very  ancient,  whatever  may  be  their  date  or 
origin)  are  probably  some  remains  of  the  sort  of  incantations 
used  at  an  early  period.  Incantations  are  means  by  which 
nervous  disorders  might  more  readily  be  kept  in  check,  and  such 
diseases,  being  the  most  awful  and  the  most  mysterious,  were  to  a 
late  period  known  as  "  sacred  diseases."  We  find  that  the  early 
efforts  of  medicine  were  of  this  kind,  and  were  to  some  degree 
successful  in  such  disorders.  The  mythical  story  of  Melampus, 
a  physician  and  ''  XP'^^M^^^^/'^  ^^^  cured  the  daughters  of  King 
Pnetus  of  mania,  illustrates  this  statement;  and  such  stories  are 
numberless.  It  was  at  a  somewhat  late  time  of  mythological 
development  that  medicine  became  distinct,  even  as  a  divine  art. 
In  early  times  healing  seems  to  have  been  embraced  and,  as  it 
were,  lost  in  the  general  sense  of  divine  favour,  or  of  cessation  of 
divine  persecution,  until  it  was  gradually  distinguished  as  an  attri- 
bute, first  of  Poean  and  Apollo,  afterwards  of  other  gods  or  heroes. 
Modem  commentators,  however  (with  whom,  strangely  enough, 
Sprengel  agrees),  are  undoubtedly  in  error  when  they  bring  from 
the  Orphic  hymns  the  epithet  i^ioc  as  expressive  of  the  healing 
power  of  Apollo.  This  word  certainly  belongs  to  the  rooi  if|  or 
ccii,  as  preserved  in  the  cry  lo  Peean,  and  has  no  kinship  with 
cao/ioi.  iEschylus  applies  the  term  iarpofcavric  to  Apollo-Loxias  ;* 
and  Pindar,  in  places  too  numerous  for  quotation,  couples  together 
healing  and  music  as  kindred  but  separate  attributes.^ 

1  The  cure  of  diaeues.  »  SoothBayer.  »  Enmen^  t.  62. 

^  Take  for  insUmoe  the  following  panage  from  the  fifth  F^ythian  ode:— 
K  »Bil  /Sorpflav  v6vutv  **  Who  doth  for  man  and  womankind  dispense 

intrftaT  dvSptot  gal  AgiOnst  diaeaaes  dire  hia  healing  infloence ; 

ryyaiKl  vifAW  w6oiv  rt  KiOaptv         He  who  the  tunefol  harp  hath  given  ; 
eUiairi  re  fioioav  dto  Hv  iGiXy  And  nnto  whom  he  will  the  muse  imparts, 

d^6XtfMv  dyajutv  Breathing  into  their  hearts 

«C  wpoirWac  iivofuAv.  «.  r.X.  The  loTe  of  quiet  rule  and  order  even,"  *c 

Cabt*b  TrandatUm, 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury A.c,  the  idea  of  healing  as  a  distinct  art  was  fully  recognised, 
and  belonged  to  Apollo.  No  beautiful  theory  is  less  true  than  that 
one  of  the  thousand  and  one  false  doctrines  of  mythologers,  to  wit, 
that  healing  was  attributed  to  Apollo  as  the  Sun — the  life-giver. 
No  conftision  can  be  less  excusable,  or  more  common,  than  to 
confound  Helios  ('YirsptovfSfic  &vaQ  with  the  son  of  Latona. 
U  a  fundamental  idea  must  be  discovered,  that  idea  is  Harmony. 
The  even-flowing  function  of  mind  and  of  body  in  rhythmic  motion 
is,  probably,  the  bond  of  thought  which  united  medicine  and 
music.  This  much  is  at  least  certain,  that  modem  chemists 
cannot  be  allowed  to  convert  Apollo  into  Helios  for  the  ends  of 
philosophy.  Plato,  in  the  etymological  argument  of  *  The  Ora- 
tylus'  (p.  406),  classifies  the  attributes  of  Apollo  as  the  rlxvfi 
funrriKri,  fiovtrucn,  larpiKn,  ro^iKn}  Artemis,  probably,  had  little 
or  no  real  connexion  with  medicine.  At  comparatively  late 
periods  she  seems  to  have  been  to  some  degree  a  patroness  of 
women  in  childbed ;  and  we  find  her  called  oyo(n'6KOQ  by 
Theocritus  (Idyl.  27).  The  same  attributes,  however,  beloog  in 
the  *  Iliad '  (xi.  270)  to  Eileithyia,*  with  whom  Artemis  was  some- 
times confounded,  as  she  was  also  with  Selene  and  Diana.  At  the 
time  of  Hippocrates,  Apollo  was  the  recognised  god  of  healing. 
Euripides,  in  the  '  Alcestis'  (1.  969),  represents  Apollo  as  instruct- 
ing the  Asclepiadas,  his  priests ;  and  the  so-called  Hippocratic 
oath,  which  is  of  a  still  later  date,  opens  with  an  adjuration  to 
Apollo,  the  god  of  the  physicians.^  After  the  gods  como  the  heroes 
to  whom  the  principal  gifts  of  the  gods  were  entrusted,  and  whose 
inspirations  were  the  direct  means  of  benefiting  mankind.  The 
two  heroes  who  principally  concerned  themselves  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  were  Chiron  and  ^sculapius,  or  Asclepius.  Chiron 
is  the  first  link  connecting  medical  gods  with  medical  men ;  and 
he  was  the  earliest  mediator  through  whom  the  divine  esoterics 
were  handed  down  to  the  jealous  care  of  the  priesthood.  In  Chiron, 
again,  we  find  music  still  associated  with  medicine.  Achilles 
was  a  medical  student  under  the  teaching  of  Chiron,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  'Iliad,'  we  find  Patroclus  per- 
foraiing  a  most  creditable  piece  of  surgery  upon  Eurypylus. 
Indeed,  all  early  benefactors  of  men  had  credit  for  some  power 
oyer  disease — that  great  source  of  his  suffering  and  sorrow. 
Hercules  was  in  some  cases  honoured  as  a  healer;  and  that 
indefinite  hero,  Aristasus,  was  certainly  honoured  as  sl^lful  in 
the  art  of  medicine,  which  he  was  said  to  have  received  from 
Chiron.  Of  all  the  pupils  of  Chiron,  however,  no  one  as  a 
physician  turned  out  so  well  as  Asclepius,     This  hero  took  his 

^  Propbaqr,  mviiei  medioine,  archery.  *  '  Yid/Pind.  01.  ▼!.  79. 

^  '  The  Cyclic  poetc  looked  apon  Paean  and  Apollo  as  distinct  persons ;  bat  the  dis- 
^iKtba  was  eSaoed  even  in  the  time  of  Pbdar.    Yid.  Hejne  in  loc. 
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mythical  deseent  immediiitelyfrom  ApoUo  hkuBelf ;  and  about  bim, 
as  about  all  heroes,  we  find  that  eudless  fables  have  gathered 
themselves  together.  Traditions  wholly  false,  and  often  relating 
also  to  other  personages,  are  found  in  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  many 
later  writers.  Homer  calls  Asclepius  a  Thessalian  prince,  and 
Hesiod  makes  no  mention  of  him  in  the  divine  hierarchies; 
80  it  seems  likely  that  his  deification  was  a  figment  of  later 
authors.^  Pindar,  indeed,  speaks  of  him  in  the  third  Pythian 
Ode,  as  indulging  in  the  very  ungodly  weakness  of  looking  too 
closely  to  the  main  chance.  '^  \4XAa  jcfpSei  ical  co^la  SiSerai :" 
so  that  the  money-grubbing  doctor  was  induced  for  dirty  gain  to 
keep  alive  a  scoundrel  whom  all  honest  men  must  have  wished  to 
see  decently  damned.  Everybody  saw  at  once  that  this  sort  of 
tjiiug  would  not  do ;  and  all  respectable  gods,  infernal  or  supernal, 
felt  that  a  stop  must  be  put  to  so  unheard-of  an  interference. 
**  Nee  satelles  Orci  callidum  Promethea  Bevexit  auro  captus." 
What  could  be  the  use  of  keeping  up  Hades  at  great  expense, 
if  doctors  were  to  be  bribed  into  immortalizing  their  patients  ? 
Zeus,  therefore,  says  Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  listened  to  the  very 
reasonable  expostulations  of  Pluto,  and  pulverized  iEsculapius 
with  a  thunderbolt,  as  a  warning  to  all  doctors  to  come — a  warn- 
ing which,  it  is  said,  has  had  all  the  efiect  that  could  possibly 
have  been  desired.  It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  before  the  fifth 
century  a.c,  medicine  was  practised  with  more  or  less  regularity; 
and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  inquire  what  that  medicine  was. 
iEsculapius  is  declared  in  many  places  to  have  founded  clinical 
medicina  It  seems,  however,  equally  certain  that  therapeutics 
in  our  sense  of  the  word  were  wholly  unknown,  and  that  the 
treatment  of  bodily  disease  did  not  find  its  simplest  beginnings 
until  the  dietetic  systems  of  the  Gymnasiarchs  gained  some  com- 
pleteness.^ Plato,  in  a  passage  abounding  in  exquisite  humour, 
says  that  Herodicus  of  Sclymbria,  by  inventing  the  treatment  of 
internal  disease,  laid  up  infinite  misery  for  himself  and  for  sickly 
people  in  all  ages  to  come.  iSsculapius,  he  adds,  limited  his 
practice  to  potions,  external  applications  and  incisions — ^not,  of 
course,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  treatment  of  internal  disease, 
but  as  seeing,  in  his  wisdom,  that  the  sooner  sickly  people  died 
out  of  the  way  the  better  for  themselves  and  for  everybody  else. 
Besides,  luxury  is  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  bodily  impunity, 
and  the  unlucky  physicians  are  thereby  called  upon  to  invent  all 
sorts  of  uncouth  appellations,  such  as  catarrhs,  fluxions,  and  the 
like,  for  afiections  which  would  not  and  did  not  otherwise  dare 
to  exist.  Why,  indeed,  should  people  with  no  constitutions 
have  their  lives  preserved  to  the  protraction  of  their  own  miseries, 

1  M.  Littr6  aayM  that  the  worship  of  ufisealapios  came  fimn  the  But,  a  kind  of 
aesertioii  mach  too  common  in  mythology.  We  need  not  add,  hovever,  to  vbat  ve 
have  said  abore. 

'  Republic,  IHal.  iii. 
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tiie  aanoyanee  of  tbeir  neighbotirs,  and  the  begetting  of  unsound 
progeny?  We  mast,  however,  admit,  with  Dr.  Benouard,^  that 
in  ^s  "  the  ancient  s^e"  was  most  certainly  wrong.  Being  our- 
selves valetudinarian,  we  oaanot  find  a  word  to  say  for  him. 

It  seems  then  clear  that  the  earlier  AsclepiadsB  were  supposed  by 
Phito  to  have  practised  surgery  only— to  have  treated  accidents 
and  not  diseases.  This  view  is  supported  by  all  early  testimony. 
Pindar  in  the  third  Pythian  Ode,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
enumerates  calming  drinks,  external  applications,  and  incisions 
as  the  means  by  which  iEsculapius  cured  wounds  and  sores  :  he, 
perhaps,  administered  cooling  drinks  and  other  simple  alleviations 
also  in  certain  of  the  familiar  hrheta  voaiifiara?  He  refers  to 
iEsculapias  also,  in  the  third  Nemean  Ode,  as  practising  '*  top 
fapfiiwav  fiaXaK6x'tipa  vo/tiov,"^  which  clearly  means  surgery.  In 
the  'Iliad'  we  find  thatPodaleirius  and  Machaon  treated  wounds  by 
cataplasms  of  pounded  herbs  and  by  ointments,  also  with  cooling 
drinks.  They  drew  out  weapons  from  the  flesh  (II.  iv.  214),  or 
cut  down  upon  them  (II.  xi.  829),  or,  if  necessary,  thrust  out  the 
weapons  through  the  parts  (II.  v.  11 2).  Villoison,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  think  that  the  wounds  of  Homer's  heroes  were  very  bad, 
and  that,  like  Aphrodite,  they  made  a  great  noise  about  small 
matters.  The  efforts  of  Eustathius  and  of  other  scholiasts  and 
commentators  to  show  that  Podaleirius  practised  medicine,  and 
Machaon  surgery,  help  by  their  ill-success  to  prove  that  no  such 
distinction  existed.^ 

Epidemic  diseases  caused  much  alarm  in  early  times,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  direct  visitations  of  the  gods ;  they  were  accord- 
ingly mpt  only  by  incantations  and  other  theurgic  methods 
(see  Iliad  A.).  A  semblance,  however,  of  rational  practice  we 
find  in  the  tale  of  the  wall  built  by  Empedooles  to  ward  off  a 
pestilential  wind,  and  also  in  the  reported  success  of  his  endea- 
vour to  arrest  another  epidemic  by  the  drainage  of  a  marsh.  The 
conclusion,  however,  at  which  we  must  arrive  is  this — that  before 
the  time  of  the  Hippocratic  school  medicine  had  not  been  fixed 
upon  any  positive  basis,  but  that  the  whole  art  up  to  that 
time  consisted  in  simple  surgical  operations  and  in  dressing  of 
wounds,  while  any  unforeseen  difficulties  were  met  with  a  sutfi- 
cient  quantity  of  *' fiokaKal  iiraotSaL*'^  No  belief  whatsoever  is 
to  be  given  to  the  repeated  statement  that  ^sculapius,  or  any 
other  physician  of  the  pre-Hippocratic  period,  raised  medicine  to 

1  Hict.  de  1a  M6deciiie..  '  Bpidemie  seMonal  diaeaMS. 

'  Hm  gentle-handed  manageiiMnt  of  remedies ;  oompare  Iliad,  4.  Idl.  im9ri<rH 
^fiax*  &  Ktv  irav<ry<ri  fiiXaivdiav  divvatav. 

*  There  has  been  much  discnsaon  on  this  point — ^riz.,  On  the  date  of  the  diviriob 
«f  nedidoe  into  distioct  departments.  It  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  the  intel- 
iaeteal  Onek  ;  and  if  we  except  those  wretched  Egyptians  tnentioned^by  Herodotus 
{r-  a  p.  175  n.)  it  was  probably  unknown  until  the  *'  dark*^  ages. 

^  Soothing  incantations. 
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the  dignity  of  an  intellectual  art.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  con- 
trary to  what  we  should  expect.  The  simple  precedes  the  com- 
plex, the  evident  is  subject  to  observation  before  the  mysterious, 
and  the  art  of  medicine  recognised  its  power  over  the  former, 
while  the  latter  was  still  considered  as  especially  belonging  to  the 
gods.  Hippocrates  was  the  first  to  declare  that  obscure  diseases 
are  divine  in  that  sense  only  in  which  all  phenomena  whatever 
are  also  divine.^ 

It  is  important  at  this  point  of  our  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  use 
made  of  the  temples  in  the  treatment  of  disease.     The  priest- 
hood, being  the  depositories  of  divine  mystery,  were  sought  in  the 
temples  at  times  of  doubt  and  distress.     The  temples  dedicated 
to  the  gods  and  heroes  of  medicine  became,  therefore,  hospitals 
whereto  the  sick  made  their  way.    Not  that  they  were  in  any  sense 
homes  for  the  stricken  poor,  as  are  our  modem  hospitals.    Charity, 
either  as  a  sentiment  or  as  a  doctrine,  was  unknown  before  the 
spread   of  Christianity.     It  would  have  been   a  strange  thing 
in  the  ears  of  a  pagan  sage  to  hear  that  "  blessed  is  he  that 
hearkeneth  to  the  prayer  of  the  poor  and  of  the  needy  in  his  dis- 
tress."    To  him  it  seemed  that  the  sooner  a  being  so  useless  to 
the  state  could  manage  conveniently  to  himself  to  die,  the  better 
for  everybody.     He  would  not  have  urged  him  with  any  in- 
decency of  haste  to  *'  clear  out,"  but  would  have  hinted  unmis- 
takeably  that  there  was  a  risk  of  his  becoming  a  nuisance.    Even 
in  the  later  Stoics — from  whom,  as  from  mountain  peaks  by  the 
sea,  was  shed  a  faint  radiance  of  the  coming  light — even  in  them 
we  fail  to  discover  the  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  personal  life  apart 
from  political  relations.     Keeping  a  shrewd  eye  then  to  possible 
avaOfifxara,  the  priests  of  iEsculapius  encouraged  the  sick  to 
resort  to  their  temples.     And,  whatever  be  the  explanation,  it 
seems  certain,  from  all  accounts,  that  these  temples  were  built  m 
airy  situations  and  amidst  imposing  landscape,  near  good  water 
also,  and  sometimes  to  fountains  of  peculiar  properties  to  which 
we  may,  perhaps,  apply  the  title  of  mineral  springs.     In  these 
high  places  and  groves  ^sculapius  was  celebrated  with  symbobc 
and  pompous  worship.  The  serpent  was  sacred  to  him — an  animal 
whose  subtilty  has  won  the  awe  of  mankind,  from  Eve  to  Moses, 
from  the  Egyptian  priesthood  to  the  fetish  worshippers  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea.     Serpent-charmers  were  the  earlier  Asclepiadfle, 
like  the  more  vulgar  Asclepiads  in  fur  caps  and  fustian,  cullers  of 
simples,  who  still  lurk  in  our  lanes  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Before  the  fifth  century  A.C.  it  would  seem  that  the  AsclepiadeB 
prescribed  to  the  devotees  of  the  temple  fasts  and  purifications, 
solemn  processions  also  moving  in  rhythm  with  the  tides  of  a 
majestic  chant,  which  from  clouds  of  burnt  ofiering  and  incense 
proclaimed  the  glory  and  the  power  of  the  god.      Such  a  disci- 

1  De  Aera  Lodi  et  Aqoii.  cap.  xzii. 
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pliDe  as  this,  calling  responsive  pulsations  from  the  profundities  of 
emotion,  must  have  had  prodigious  power  over  certain  forms  of 
disease,  and  must  have  hrought  much  honour  and  reward  to  the 
temples.     Among  other  K€i/Lci?Xia,  casts  or  pictures  of  the  parts 
restored,  and  tablets  upon  which  the  disease  and  the  results  were 
inscribed,  were  laid  up  for  an  eternal  witness.     Any  of  our 
readers  who  have  visited  the  shrines  of  celebrated  saints  in  Italv 
and  elsewhere  (such,  for  example,  as  that  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua) 
may  yet   see   observances    almost   precisely  the   same,  fallen, 
indeed,  from  their  great  and  ancient  estate,  but  interesting  as 
having  been  handed  down  by   continuous  tradition   from  the 
earliest  days  of  Mediterranean  civilization.     Tn  addition  to  litur* 
gical  influences,  further  treatment  in  many  cases  was  practised. 
During  the  state  of  spiritual  excitement,  dreams  or  visions  were 
sought  and  readily  obtained,  as  they  were  by  the   medieval 
ascetics,  and  are  by  our  modem  and  more  sensual  ''  mediums." 
The  laws  of  the  evolution  of  ideas  being  utterly  unknown,  these 
dreams  and  visions  were  attributed  to  the  direct  interference  of 
the  god,  as  they  are  by  the  equally  ignorant  at  the  present  day. 
Probably  the  priests  had  some  hand  in  guiding  the  apparitions 
and  in  dictating  the  oracular  commands.     These  commands  were 
generally  of  a  harmless  kind  enough.     Grapes  were  to  be  laid  on 
the  wound,  or  the  patient  was  to  bathe  in  a  certain  fountain ; 
sometimes,  however,  they  were  very  severe,  perhaps  when  Pluto 
began  to  get  impatient,  and  wanted  work.    If  death  resulted,  of 
course  it  was  the  patient's  fault,  who  by  omission  of  some  im- 
portant detail  had  deranged  the  system  of  renovation.    We  learn 
something  of  the  sort  of  treatment  used  in  the  temples  from  the 
descriptive  tablets  above  mentioned.    Pausanias  speaks  of  many 
as  existing  in  his  day,  and  a  few  have  been  recovered  in  modem 
times.    Gruter  gives  transcripts  of  these  in  the  '^  Inscriptions ;" 
there  are  five  of  them,  and  they  were  found  in  the  island  of  the 
Tiber.^     It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  repeat  these,  as  they  only 
show  that  the  medical  art  of  the  later  Asclepiadse  was  a  mere 
system  of  superstitious  formalities.     We  will,  however,  translate 
the  most  practical  of  the  five.     ''  A  blind  warrior,  named  Valerius 
Aper,  having  consulted  the  oracle,  was  ordered  to  mix  the  blood 
of  a  white  cock  with  honey,  and  to  make  an  ointment,  with  which 
he  was  to  rab  his  eyes  during  three  days.     He  recovered  his 
sight,  and  thanked  the  god  before  all  the  people."     In  the  other 
tablets  we  only  find  mystic  perambulations,  'strange   gestures, 
certain  rites  of  liturgy  and  sacrifice,  and  the  like,  as  means  to 
the  restoration  of  health.^ 
Slowly,  then,  did  the  idea  of  medicine  as  a  peculiar  art  unfold 

'  A  temple  was  built  to  .^IsculapinB  on  this  island. 
'  See  abo  HieroD.  Merearialis  De  Arte  Gymnast.  Amatel.  1672.  pp.  2,  8,  as  quoted 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiqoities. 
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itself  and  become  explicit,  gradually  separating  from  the  more 
general  ideas  of  harmonious  function,  and  embodying  itself  in 
special  impersonations  of  the  divine  with  special  ministries  for  the 
exercise  of  its  power.  As  the  field  became  thus  narrower,  and 
special  relationships  more  definite,  the  supernatural  and  vagae 
was  reduced  to  the  natural  and  coherent,  this  process  beginning 
with  those  classes  of  phenomena  which  were  most  readily  subject 
to  repeated  observation.  As  we  have  said,  external  wounds 
were  first  seen  to  arise  from  natural  causes,  and  in  some  degree 
to  obey  a  natural  treatment.  These,  therefore,  soon  became 
detached  from  the  diseases  whose  causation  was  less  manifest,  and 
whose  issueer  seemed  to  defy  calculation.  That  only  was  natural 
which  completed  the  cycle  of  its  evolution  within  the  limits  of  the 
popular  mind  ;  that  which  travelled  beyond  these  limits  was  not 
natural,  and  was  therefore  divine.  The  natural  was  the  com- 
prehensible, the  incomprehensible  was  the  supernatural,  as  it  is 
to-day.  That  which  was  first  declared  to  be  natural  was  that 
which  was  first  comprehensible ;  and  the  division  of  phenomena 
into  natural  and  supernatural  classes  was  not  made  in  accordance 
with  the  incapacity  of  man,  but  with  some  supposed  definition  of 
the  cosmical  scheme.  Such  definitions,  having  no  objective 
existence,  necessarily  varied  as  the  knowledge  of  particular 
observers ;  and  we  find,  as  the  general  mind  of  the  Greek  peoples 
enlarged,  so  did  the  class  of  natural  phenomena.  This  the  priest- 
physicians  were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  and  did  indeed  them- 
selves most  readily  discover.  Like  the  priests  of  Egypt,  how- 
ever, they  formed  a  caste  apart,  and  with  the  awakening  of  the 
scientific  spirit  many  rivals  without  their  body  began  to  spread 
themselves  in  many  directions.  The  regimen  of  the  Gymnasi- 
archs  was  perfected  into  a  system  of  physiological  medicine,  and 
certain  practitioners  (6c  veptoSavrai),  inheriting  some  remains  of 
the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  began  to  travel  from  place  to 
place,  more  especially  in  Sicily  and  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  to 
work  cures.  Great,  of  course,  was  the  scorn  which  the  regulars 
felt  for  the  irregulars  ;^  and  all  men  of  reverential  and  proper  habit 
no  doubt  preferred  death  itself  to  a  cure  by  a  wandering  quack  in 
a  caravan.  In  truth,  a  little  bad  Fythagoreanism  was  about  the 
worst  conceivable  foundation  for  the  practice  of  medicine.    To 

^  Such  at  least  is  the  Impression  received  from  reading  most  of  the  records  of  the 
time.  We  read,  however,  in  Diogenes  Laertins,  that  Endoxns,  who  was  educated  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Gaidian  priests,  learned  rd  idrpuM  from  a  Sicilian,  who  was  in 
aU  likelihood  a  TnpioSkvrriS'  Indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal school  of  medicine  in  Italy,  were  Achaean  colonists,  and  Democedee  wss  a  Cro- 
toniat^  who  made  so  good  a  care  of  Darius'  iinkle,  having  been  called  in  oonsnltstion 
in  a  somewhat  pressing  manner.  See  the  whole  story  in  Herod.  iiL  124-132;  who 
adds,  that  Demooedes  became  "  iikyitrrov  irprjfia  irapd  /SacrcXei."  Democedes,  how- 
ever, being  in  love  with  a  prizefigfater's  daughter,  sneaked  off  home  again  on  the  first 
opporjbuoity. 
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their  honour,  howeyer,  the  Asclepiadse  were  not  content  to  orer- 
come  by  denanciation,  but  sought  a  supremacy  of  learning  and 
skill.    The  first  family  who  had  the  boldness  to   cast  aside 
mysterious  initiation,  and  to  publish  the  results  of  a  careful 
observttiion  of  disease,  was  the  priestly  order  established  at  the 
temple  of  Cnidus.    This  Cnidian  school  published  a  collection 
called  the   '  Cnidian   Sentences,'   which  was  a  much-esteemed 
authority  in  medicine  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.     The 
Cnidian  Sentences  are  now  lost,  but  it  seems  from  much  valuable 
testimony  that  the  Cnidian  physicians  failed  in  recognising  any 
subordination    of   symptoms.      They    seem    to   have    attached 
equal  importance  to  the  accidents  and  to  the  essentials  of  diseases, 
and  not  to  have  conceived  anything  like  definite  nosological  pro- 
cesses.    The  priests  of  the  temple  of  Cos— the  family  of  the 
Hippocratidfie-^soon  rivalled  and  quickly  surpassed  the  Cnidian 
priests,  and  to  their  industry  and  admirable  method  we  owe  the 
most  truthful  records  in  the  whole  history  of  medicine  from  the 
earliest  up  to  modem  times.    Seeing  that  the  whole  history  of  man 
seems  to  condemn  sacerdotal  castes  as  the  very  incarnation  of  all 
^at  is  opposed  to  the  increase  of  rational  knowledge,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  a  priestly  family  should  be  the  first  in  Europe 
to  declare  the  utility  of  the  inductive  method.     We  must  not, 
'however,  measure  all  priesthoods  by  the  Semitic  priesthoods,  the 
chief  types  of  sacerdotalism,  and  for  that  reason  most  vividly 
showing  the  vices  of  the  system.   The  Catholic  Church  during  the 
Middle  Ages  was  the  depository  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  time,  and  during  a  long  period  of  its  earlier  history 
was  foremost  in  the  endeavour  to  extend  that  knowledge.    More- 
over, the  Greek  people  was  not  a  people  of  intense  inner  life. 
Their  schemes  of  thought  and  of  imagination  were  dependent 
upon  external  phenomena.     Their  religion  was  a  transfiguration 
of  nature,  and  rivalled  nature  in  variety  and  luxuriance.     Their 
philosophy  chiefly  busied  itself  with  efforts  to  construct  sym- 
metrical ideas  of  the  operation  of  external  agencies.     Their  art, 
again,  was  an  objective  art — an  art  of  the  eye.    Greek  iinusic 
only  existed  as  an  expression  of  choral  movement ;  their  poetry 
was  almost  wholly  dramatic,  and  their  architecture  and  statuary 
sought  chiefly  a  perfection  of  limited  form.     The  French,  though 
far  inferior  in  order,  yet  show  much  of  this  preference  of  the 
symmetrical  to  the  mystic,  both  in  their  art  and  in  their  phi- 
losophy.    The  character  of  their  mediaeval   architecture   alone 
seems  to  disprove  this,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  no 
more  French  than  it  is  English  in  origin. 

Our  kind  readers  will  not  look  upon  these  remarks  as  digressive ; 
for  it  is  the  absence  of  an  overpowering  impulse  to  the  unfolding  of 
thought  from  within,  and  the  presence  of  a  tendency  to  reason  upon 
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that  ^*hich  is  without,  which  partly  accounts  for  the  sudden  bloom 
of  the  science  of  observation  about  the  time  of  Pericles,  and 
which  also  accounts  for  the  stranger  spectacle  of  a  priesthood  in 
the  front  of  the  battle.  But,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  there  may 
be  another  reason  for  this  in  the  proper  function  of  the  Asclepiadee, 
which  led  them  to  the  study  of  disease.  There  is  what  seems  to 
us  a  remarkable  likeness  between  their  position  and  that  of  the 
Franciscans  in  the  thirteenth  century,  whose  priestly  functions 
also  led  them  to  the  same  study.  In  them,  as  it  has  well  been 
said,^  we  find  ''  a  religious  corporation  established  for  purposes 
purely  spiritual,  but  whose  members,  in  the  course  of  carrying 
out  those  purposes,  were  compelled  to  observe  facts,  to  devise 
remedies,  and  to  adopt  methods  which  were  not  the  methods  of 
the  schools"— all  which  **  encouraged  physical  studies  as  a  means 
of  alleviating  the  suflFerings  to  which  they  were  compelled  to 
minister,  and  created  a  school  of  pure  experimentalists."  Partly, 
then,  by  the  happiness  of  office,  partly  by  the  free  spirit  of  their 
own  nation,  and  partly  in  scorn  of  irregular  emulation,  the  priests 
of  Cnidus,  and  after  them  the  priests  of  Cos,  discovered  a  truer 
method  of  medical  research.  This  innovation  was  vast  both  in 
its  actual  and  its  historical  aspects,  and  even  now  needs  no  revolu- 
tion of  principle.  The  Hippocratic  school,  as  we  have  said  above, 
declared  that  the  science  of  medicine  must  rest  on  pure  observa- 
tion ;  and  they  also  showed,  in  their  lives  and  in  their  writings, 
the  value  of  those  qualities  of  personal  character  which  are  in- 
estimable in  the  practice  of  arts  like  policy  and  medicine,  where 
actions  cannot  be  limited  to  the  circumference  of  positive 
knowledge. 

Henceforth,  then,  the  history  of  Greek  medicine  becomes  the 
history  of  the  Coan  Asclepiadee.  From  among  them  looms  out, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness,  at  a  period  rich  in  greatness  of 
every  order,  Hippocrates,  one  of  those  great  men  who  best  repre- 
sent their  age,  being  at  once  the  product  of  it,  and  by  reaction 
having  had  vast  influence  upon  its  development.  From  indolence 
partly,^nd  partly  from  reverence  overwrought,  those  who  have 
become  great  often  receive  an  honour  due  rather  to  an  occasional 
eminence  than  to  permanent  desert.  Of  really  great  men,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  whose  vigorous  genius  has  broken  the  bonds 
of  traditional  system  and  discovered  new  kingdoms  of  thought ; 
there  are  others,  again,  who  have  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  an 
j^ctive  time,  and  who  have  advanced  knowledge  more  by  the 
extent  than  by  the  daring  of  their  achievements.  Personal  isola- 
tion or  social  resistance  may  much  or  altogether  prevent  the 
proper  effects  of  the  former,  so  that  their  fame  may  surpass  their 
influence  upon  posterity,  and  the  records  of  them  have  a  dramatic 

^  See  Westminster  Beview,  Jan.  1864  ;  art  on  Eoger  Bacon. 
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rather  than  a  positive  value.  The  works  of  the  latter^  however, 
being  forwarded  by  circumstance  and  brought  to  ripeness,  remain 
among  the  enduring  possessions  of  time,  and  are  directly  or  in- 
directly subservient  to  daily  use.  The  reverence  of  posterity  is 
paid  to  the  lives  of  the  former,  to  the  works  of  the  latter.  Those 
then,  whose  names  mostly  live  in  the  mouths  of  men  are  those 
who,  like  Hippocrates,  seem  to  have  joined  to  transcendent 
mentel  qualities  such  accidente  of  birth  and  condition  as  to  give 
them  together  the  glory  of  discovery  and  the  riches  of  success. 
Their  descendants  follow  the  paths  newly  found ;  industry  forwards 
what  genius  initiated,  and  knowledge  is  increased  towards  some 
partial  fulfilment.  The  great  reform  in  thought  which  Hippo- 
crates was  perhaps  the  first  to  proclaim — viz.  that  general  laws 
can  only  be  esteblished  upon  repeated  and  multiplied  observa- 
tion,^ was  scarcely  seen  by  his  contemporaries  and  followers  when 
it  was  lost  in  the  dissolution  of  Greek  national  life.  For  the 
world,  as  we  see  it,  is  not  a  system  of  continuous  evolution,  but 
presente  a  series  of  partial  completions,  each  in  its  turn,  like  the 
peach  on  the  wall,  passing  away  to  give  place  and  nourishment  to  a 
more  perfect  successor.  The  life  of  the  world  seems  to  depend  upon 
tbe  growth  and  decay  of  nations,  as  the  life  of  man  depends  upon 
the  growth  and  decay  of  the  iruite  of  the  earth  and  of  the  beaste 
of  the  field.  He,  therefore,  whose  genius  and  labour  have  mar- 
shalled the  thought  of  his  fellows,  whose  activity  has  given  birth 
to  lively  progress,  and  whose  doctrines  have  served  for  enlighten- 
ment and  direction,  he  and  his  works  must  suffer  eclipse  with  the 
nation  which  gives  him  existence.  Transplanted  into  a  new  and 
a  foreign  soil,  these  can  never  again  have  the  life  which  they  had 
in  the  old  tree :  the  broken  branch  has  no  place  in  the  growing 
plant ;  it  is  laid  up  for  our  admiration,  but  springs  no  more  into 
bad.  The  new  order  comes  of  native  forces ;  the  ancient  stock 
receives  no  additions,  and  gives  occasion  to  little  growth  beyond 
the  accretions  of  those  busy  wite  who  mistake  the  incrustetions 
of  curious  learning  for  the  orderly  development  of  positive  know- 
ledge. The  doctrines  of  the  Hippocratic  school  can  never 
have  any  authoritetive  value  for  us,  and  have  perhaps  little 
organic  connexion  with  our  modem  systems  of  thought,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  knowledge  of  them  has  many  indirect  uses, 
and  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  and  profit. 

^  U.  Littri  giTes  the  repate  of  priority  on  this  qnestioii  of  method  to  Alcnueon  of 
CroUma,  in  irhieh  he  simply  foUows  Plntaroh,  whom  he  qnotes.  From  what  we  can 
Imov  of  AlcmsMn,  he  seems  in  practice  at  least  to  have  pursued  a  subjective  method, 
vbile  in  practice  Hippocrates  pursued  the  reverse.  Indeed,  all  that  Hippocrates 
took  from  the  Pythagorean  school  he  took  to  his  injury.  We  prefer,  then,  Qalen  to 
PlntaRh,  both  as  a  better  authority  and  also  as  better  supported  by  evidence.  He 
says,  **  Kai  fiaXiffra  ry  vtipq,  npookxuv  rbu  vovVf  Kai  irdvra  ravry  SoKifiaZiaiff 
'tva  0*  oXwf  d^iKTiTat  iroXXaic  inivoiais  xpitf^evoc  Xoyucalff." — Qalen.  Com.  8.  in 
lib.  de  ArtieulU. 

(7b  be  continued,) 
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Art.  III. 

Observations  an  Fever  (lecompanying  Swrgieal  Affections.  By 
F.  W.  Gibson,  M.D.  Load.,  House  Surgeon  at  the  Taunton 
and  Somerset  Hospital,  Taunton. 

I  HAVE  ventured  to  consider  the  reaulta  of  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  fever  following  surgical  injuries  (traumatic  fever)  not 
unworthy  of  publication  ;  first,  because,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
one  has  treated  of  this  variety  of  fever  since  BiUroth's  Researches.^ 
Secondly,  because,  although  my  observations  lead  me,  in  many 
instances,  to  conclusions  ideutical  with  those  at  which  he 
arrives,  yet,  in  some  others,  I  have  been  induced  to  advance 
opinions  different  from  his. 

I  have  observed  more  than  a  hundred  oases  of  traumatic  fever 
following  almost  every  variety  of  surgical  injury.  Of  these  cases 
I  have  selected  sixty-two. 

The  temperature  was  measured  by  means  of  an  accurate 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  placed  in  the  axilla,  the  usual  precau- 
tions against  the  obtaining  of  an  incorrect  result  being  employed. 
The  rate  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  respirations  was  observed  at 
the  same  time,  and,  in  a  few  of  the  cases,  the  urine  was  carefully 
analysed. 

Proposition  I. — ^After  a  great  number  of  injuries  there  is  no 
fever.  Of  BiUroth's  seventy-seven  cases  there  were  twenty  such, 
but  this  proportion  of  twenty  cases  without  fever  to  fifty-seven 
with  fever  is,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Windsor,  tlie  editor  of  the 
*  Abstract,'  entirely  without  any  statistical  value,  since,  as  soon 
as  it  had  been  shown  that  fever  was  often  absent  in  slight  cases, 
Billroth  discontinued  his  observations  on  such  cases. 

In  my  sixty- two  cases  there  were  eighteen  in  which  fever  did 
not  supervene  ;  this  proportion  of  eighteen  cases  without  fever  to 
forty-four  with  fever  is  of  statistical  value,  since  I  continued  my 
observations  on  slight  cases.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of 
any  ^rsistent  rise  of  temperature  above  9 9' 5°  was  the  criterion 
adopted  in  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  fever. 

The  following  list  shows  the  nature  of  the  injuries  in  the  non- 
febrile  cases : — Concussion  of  the  brain  (three  cases) ;  dislocation 
of  the  hip,  simple  fracture  of  the  tibia,  severe  bruise  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg,  sprain  of  the  ankle  (two  cases) ;  excision  of 
the  eyeball,  scalp  wound,  removal  of  epithelial  cancer  from  the 
lip  (two  cases) ;  circumcision,  removal  of  a  large  piece  of  glass 
from  the  popliteal  space,  strangulated  inguinal  hernia,  injection 
of  hydrocele,  amputation  of  finger. 

^  An  abitraet  of  Yaa  elftbonte  Memoir  was  pnbllihed  in  the  Report  on  Soigeiy  in 
tlie  Tear  Book  of  the  New  Sydenham  Society  for  1862. 
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The  conolosion  at  which  I  have  arrived  from  the  oonsideration 
of  the  facts  observed  in  these  cases»  coincides  with  that  recorded 
by  Billroth — ^namely,  that  neitiier  the  part  affected  nor  the  extent 
of  the  wound  are  in  themselves  decisive  as  to  the  occurrence 
of  fever. 

In  two  cases  only,  however,  were  the  injuries  at  all  severe.  In 
one,  that  of  dislocation  of  the  hip,  other  lesions  of  a  very  severe 
nature  co-existed — viz.,  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  effasion  of  blood  into 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  peritonitis  of  a  low  type.  The 
absCTce  of  any  abnormal  increase  of  the  temperature  in  this  case, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  pulse  of  1 36,  led  me  to  the 
diagnosis  of  internal  hemorrhage,  which  was  proved  to  be  correct 
by  post-mortem  examination.  In  the  second  case,  that  of  the 
removal  of  a  large  piece  of  glass  from  the  popliteal  space,  the 
non-supervention  of  fever  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wound 
healed  by  primary  union.  In  all  of  the  cases  of  wounds  in  which 
I  fever  was  absent,  suppuration  was  also  absent.  I  should  not, 
however,  be  justified  in  assertiag  that  the  occurrence  of  suppnra- 
tioa  is  always  marked  by  an  abnormal  degree  of  temperature, 
and  that,  where  the  temperature  is  normal,  suppuration  is  not 
going  on. 

Billroth  is  of  opinion  that  suppurating  wounds  may  be  un- 
attended by  fever. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  forty-four  cases  in 
which  fever  followed  the  injury. 

Proposition  II. — In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  fever  began 
very  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury. 

1  have  no  sufficient  data  from  which  to  derive  any  accurate 
statistics  as  to  the  average  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
fever,  but  I  am  able  to  state  that  in  cM  the  cases  the  thermometer 
iikUcated  an  abnormal  degree  of  temperature  within  twenty-four 
hoars  after  the  injury,  in  twelve  within  twelve  hours,  in  twenty- 
three  within  six  hours,  in  three  within  three  hours,  in  two  vnthin 
two  hours.  In  four  cases  only  was  the  indication  of  an  abnormal 
increase  of  temperature  delayed  beyond  twelve  hours.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  in  more  than  half  of  the  oases  the  fever 
began  within  six  hours  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury. 

The  fever  generally  augments  very  rapidly.  In  thirty-two 
cases  the  maximum  temperature  was  attained  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  fever ;  in  five  cases  within 
foiiy-eight  hours ;  in  three  cases  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day ;  in  one  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  ;  in  one  on  the  evening  of 
the  sixth ;  in  one  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  ;  in  one  on  the 
evening  of  the  twelfth.  In*  all  these  last  cases  the  maxiinum 
point  of  temperature  was  reached  by  regular  morning  remissions 
and  evening  angmentaiions. 
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Notwithstanding  the  rapid  augmentation  of  the  fever  it  rarely 
commenced  with  a  rigor.  In  three  cases  only  were  rigors  observed 
on  the  first  day  of  the  fever ;  in  two  of  these  three  cases  the 
rigors  were  severe,  in  one  slight. 

The  maximum  temperature  in  all  the  cases  occurred  in  the 
evening.  The  mean  of  the  maximum  temperatures  of  the  forty- 
four  cases  was  102*1^  The  maximum  temperature  observed 
was  I05^  In  twenty-four  cases  the  temperature  was  between 
100''  and  lO^"";  in  fifteen  cases  between  102''  and  104'' ;  in  five 
between  lOi''  and  105^  Bigors  occurred  in  three  cases  during 
the  course  of  the  fever.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  rigors  were 
observed  they  were  very  speedily  followed  by  the  commencement 
of  the  process  of  suppuration,  either  in  an  abscess  or  between  the 
edges  of  a  wound.  The  temperature  invariably  rose  during  rigor, 
and  remained  high  until  the  suppurative  process  was  complete, 
when  it  fell  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

In  all  these  cases  the  defervescence  was  gradual ;  in  all  sweating, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  was  absent. 

My  observations  tend  to  confirm  Billroth's  opinion  that  ^*  any 
considerable  height  of  temperature  during  the  first  day  is,  in 
general,  without  any  importance.  If,  however,  after  the  fever  has 
been  moderate  during  the  early  period,  there  should  occur  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  temperature,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
some  accidental  local  inflammation,  or  some  constitutional  affec- 
tion, is  in  process  of  development." 

A  continuous  rise  of  the  temperature  without  any  considerable 
morning  remissions  is  of  evil  augury.  The  defervescence  began 
on  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  the  maximum  temperature  \yas 
attained  in  thirty-five  of  the  forty-four  cases.  In  the  remaining  nine 
cases  the  defervescence  began  in  five  cases  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
acme  of  the  febrile  attack ;  in  two,  forty*eight  hours  after ;  in  one, 
sixty  hours  after;  in  two,  fatal  caseSy  there  was  no  defervescence. 
In  fifteen  cases  the  defervescence  coincided  with  the  discharge  of 
pus  either  from  an  abscess,  or  from  an  ulcer,  or  from  between  the 
edges  of  a  wound.  In  sixteen  cases  the  defervescence  was  coin- 
cident with  sweating.  In  the  remaining  cases  no  causes  for  the 
diminution  of  the  temperature  was  discovered. 

In  seventeen  cases  the  fever  terminated  suddenly,  by  crisis ; 
in  twenty  cases  the  fall  of  the  temperature  was  gradual  firom  day 
to  day,  until  the  normal  standard  was  attained  (lysis) ;  in  the  re- 
maining seven  cases  the  temperature  fell  suddenly  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then  gradually  to  the  normal  degree  (lysis  and  crisis 
combined.) 

In  the  majority  of  the  second  class  of  cases,  and  in  ail  of  the 
third  class,  there  were  morning  remissions  and  evening  augmen- 
tations of  temperature.     Nine  of  the  first  class  of  cases  were 
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wonnds  of  the  soft  parts.  In  four  of  those  nine  cases,  in  which 
the  wonnds  healed  by  primary  nnion,  the  fall  of  the  temperature 
appeared  to  be  due  to  the  completion  of  the  healing  process*  In 
all  ot  these  cases  the  fever  was  slight  and  of  short  duration.  In 
the  five  remaining  cases  in  which  the  wounds  healed  by  granu- 
lation,  the  fall  of  the  temperature  was  coincident  with,  and 
seemingly  due  to,  the  appearance  of  suppurative  discharge  from 
the  wound. 

The  fever  was  greater  and  its  duration  longer  than  in  the 
fomier  cases.  The  remaining  cases  included  in  the  first  class 
were  slight  injuries  of  joints  and  fractures,  in  none  of  which  was 
any  cause  discovered  for  the  sudden  fall  of  the  temperature.  The 
mean  duration  of  the  seventeen  cases,  which  terminated  by  crisis^ 
was  4*1  days;  the  mean  temperature,  101*4^  Of  the  twenty 
cases  in  which  the  fever  terminated  by  lysis,  eleven  were  wounds 
of  the  soft  parts,  all  of  which  healed  by  granulation.  In  all 
the  appearance  of  suppurative  discharge  was  noticed  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  temperature^  if  not  immediately,  yet  in  a  very  few 
hours  after.  The  remaining  cases  consisted  of  fractures  and  of 
severe  injuries  of  joints.  The  mean  duration  of  these  twenty 
cases  was  9*9  days;  the  mean  temperature,  102'4^ 

Of  the  seven  cases  which  terminated  by  crisis  and  lysis,  four 
were  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  which  healed  by  granulation,  three 
were  cases  of  fracture,  and  one  of  severe  injury  to  a  joint.  The 
mean  duration  and  mean  temperature  of  the  first  class  of  cases 
(the  mean  of  the  third  class,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
cases,  is  not  given)  is  much  less  than  the  mean  of  the  second 
class.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  former  are  included  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  slight  injuries  and  of  wounds  which 
healed  by  primary  union ;  in  the  latter,  the  majority  of  cases  are 
severe  injuries  and  wounds  which  healed  by  granulation. 

Duration  of  the  i^^ver.-— Billroth  states  "  that  in  most  cases 
the  fever  lasts  two  to  seven  days ;  ten  cases  continued  five  days, 
eight  six  days,  and  nine  seven  days." 

The  mean  duration  of  forty*seven  cases  observed  by  me,  the 
number  of  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  those  treated  of  by 
him,  was  7'7  days;  the  minimum  duration  2  days;  the  maximum 
36  days.  In  18  cases  it  did  not  exceed  four  days ;  in  20  cases  it 
was  not  greater  than  eight  days ;  in  5  cases  it  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  sixteen  days.  Of  the  remaining  cases,  it  reached 
in  two,  twenty-four  days,  in  one  twenty-nine,  and  in  one  thirty- 
six. 

The  mean  duration  derived  from  the  foregoing  analysis  is 
greater  than  that  given  by  Billroth.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
class  of  cases  the  duration  very  considerably  exceeds  that  recorded 
in  any  one  of  his  cases.    The  cause  of  this  difference  may  be 
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{has  explained.  Billroth  is  of  opinion  -tiiat ''  after  tbe  traamatic 
fever  has  ended,  or  in  other  words,  after  the  temperatare  of  a 
patient  has  heen  below  the  maximum  of  normal  temperature  for 
at  least  twenty-four  hours,  there  often  occurs  a  fresh  attack  of 
fever,  although  no  special  complication  has  supervened.  (This 
second  attack  he  denominates  a  secondary  fever.)  When  trau* 
matic  fever  lasts  more  than  seven  days  we  may  consider  the  pro- 
longation to  be  caused  by  there  being  no  interval  between  it  and 
secondary  fever." 

Amongst  my  cases  I  do  not  find  one  from  which  I  can  derive 
any  fact  in  favour  of  either  of  these  statements.  Remarkable 
remissions  and  augmentations  of  the  temperature,  due  to  various 
causes,  such  as  the  formation  and  maturation  of  abscesses,  exten- 
sion of  ulceration,  and  so  on,  did  certainly  occur  in  many  cases, 
but  in  no  one  instance  did  a  fresh  attack  of  fever  supervene  after 
the  temperature  had  remained  at  the  normal  degree  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  nor  can  I  understand  what  grounds  Billroth  has  for 
his  second  assertion.  Equally  remarkable  variations  of  tempe- 
rature are  to  be  observed  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Should  we, 
therefore,  be  justified  in  saying  that  if  a  case  of  that  disease 
lasts  more  than  seven  days,  the  prolongation  is  due  to  there 
being  no  interval  between  the  primary  attack  and  a  secondary 
fever  caused  by  some  complication — pneumonia  or  peritonitis  ? 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  venture  to 
doubt  Billroth  s  statement  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  secondary 
fever  as  distinct  from  the  primary  attack.  Hence,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  duration  of  the  fever,  I  have  in  some  instances  in- 
cluded days  which  be  would  assign  to  the  secondary  attack. 

Effect  of  the  Nature  of  the  Injury  and  of  the  part  affected  on  the 

Duration  and  Intensity  of  the  Fever. 

Amputations, — Billroth  affirms,  that  whether  the  wound  of  an 
amputation  healed  by  the  first  or  the  second  intention,  made  no 
difference  in  the  duration  of  the  fever.  My  observations,  which  are, 
however,  few,  do  not  tend  to  confirm  this  opinion,  but  rather  to 
prove  the  contrary — viz.,  that  in  amputations,  the  amount  and  du- 
ration of  the  fever  are  smaller  in  those  cases  in  which  the  wound 
heals  by  primary  union  than  in  those  in  which  suppuration  occurs. 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  result  of  observations  of  thirty 
cases  of  wounds  other  than  those  of  amputation.  In  eleven  of 
these  thirty  cases,  there  was  no  fever ;  in  twelve,  it  was  of  slight 
amount  and  duration  (mean  temperature,  101*2;  mean  duration, 
seven  days).  In  eight  cases,  it  was  of  much  greater  amount  aud 
duration  (mean  temperature,  103'8;  mean  duration,  161  days). 

In  the  two  first  classes  of  cases,  the  wound  healed  by  primary 
union ;  in  the  third  class,  by  granulation.     I  must,  however,  ad- 
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mit  that  the  cases  included  in  the  last  class  were  of  a  rather  mate 
severe  nature  than  those  in  the  first  two.  Notwithstanding  this 
there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  doubting  Billroth's  assertion, 
which  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  all  other 
surgical  writers. 

Simple  Fractures. — ^Mr.  Paget,  in  his  remarks  on  the  repair  of 
fractures,^  states,  that  in  good  instances  of  repair,  and  where 
the  parts  are  kept  at  rest,  the  inflammatory  exudation  usually 
ceases  after  the  second  or  third  day. 

Assuming  that  the  fall  of  the  temperature  to  the  normal  stan- 
dard is  coincident  with,  or  at  any  rate  nearly  coincident  with, 
the  termination  of  the  process  of  inflammatory  exudation,  the 
results  of  my  observations  in  sixteen  cases  of  fracture  are  in 
favour  of  this  opinion ;  for  (leaving  out  of  consideration  two 
cases  of  fractured  ribs,  in  which  pleuro-pneumonia  supervened)  I 
find  that  in  all  the  cases  fever  was  either  absent  or  slight  in 
amount  and  intensity.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  simple 
fractures,  if  no  secondary  complication  occurs,  union  takes  place 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  but  very  slight  inflammatory 
symptoms ;  and  that  in  those  cases  in  which  a  high  temperature  is 
observed,  some  secondary  complication  must  be  sought  to  account 
for  this  elevaticm. 

Injuries  of  Joints. — (Thirteen  cases.) — ^In  cases  of  simple  sy- 
novitis in  healthy  persons,  caused  by  contusion  or  sprain,  the 
duration  and  amount  of  the  fever  are  slight ;  in  cases  in  which 
the  joint  is  opened,  the  duration  and  amount  of  the  fever  are 
much  greater.  Exposure  of  the  interior  of  tlie  articulation  to 
the  air  appears  to  be  the  determining  course  of  this  difference, 
since,  provided  this  condition  is  absent,  a  very  severe  injury  of  a 
joint  may  not  be  followed  by  any  fever. 

Hernia. — Billroth  has  observed  the  temperature  in  four  cases 
only  of  strangulation  of  the  bowel,  and  secondary  peritonitis.  He 
says,  that  in  these  cases  the  temperature  was  either  normal  or  only 
slightly  increased.  In  two  of  three  cases  observed  by  me  the 
peritonitis  and  fever  were  equally  slight  in  amount ;  in  one,  a 
severe  fatal  case,  the  temperature  reached  103*8°. 

Age  and  constitution  "  bad  no  essential  influence  over  the 
duration."  (Billroth.) 

All  my  cases  were  healthy  males,  therefore  I  cannot  make  any 
statement  as  to  the  influence  of  constitution. 

The  mean  duration  appeared  to  increase  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
age.  Thus: — Age  I  to  16  years  inclusive  (13  cases),  mean 
duration,  56  days;*  age  15  to  30  years  (16  cases),  mean  dura- 
tion, 5*8  days;  age  30  to  45 (13  cases), mean  duration,  84  days ; 
age  45  to  60  (13  cases),  mean  duration,  10  days.     The  cases 

^  Lectores  <m  Surgical  Fatbology,  last  edition,  p.  180. 
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aged  from  60  to  75  are  too  few  for  the  calculation  of  the  mean 
daration.  The  amount  and  character  of  the  injuries  in  each  class 
were  much  the  same. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  loss  of  blood,  either  accidentally 
or  by  phlebotomy,  in  traumatic  fever,  I  can  say  but  little,  since 
in  but  few  of  the  cases  did  any  accidental  hemorrhage  occur, 
and  in  none  was  the  lancet  employed.  Judging,  however,  from 
the  data  afforded  by  these  few  cases,  and  from  what  I  have 
observed  in  non-surgical  diseases,  I  think  I  may  state,  that  loss 
of  blood  diminishes  the  temperature  for  a  time ;  but  that  dimi- 
nution is  followed  by  such  an  increase  of  the  temperature  that 
it  attains  a  degree  very  considerably  higher  than  that  at  which 
it  stood  before  the  haemorrhage.  This  opinion  coincides  with 
Billroth's. 

The  Urine, — ^Miiller  has  examined  the  amount  of  urea  before 
and  after  operations  in  seven  cases.  According  to  him,  the 
general  rule  was,  that  at  first  (owing  to  the  loss  of  substance  from 
the  operation  ?)  the  urea  lessened,  but  on  the  second  day  in- 
creased again  from  increased  disintegration  and  pyrexia,  or 
sometimes  without  pyrexia.  After  a  longer  time,  the  urea  re- 
turned to  its  normal  amount,  or  fell  a  little  below  this.^ 

The  urine  was  analysed  by  me  in  four  cases  of  traumatic  fever. 
In  one  case,  (that  of  a  man  aged  fifty-seven,  whose  thigh  was 
amputated  high  up  for  moist  gangrene  of  the  leg,  caused  by  the 
obstruction  of  the  femoral  vessels,  which  had  been  injured  by  a 
cart-wheel  passing  over  the  limb. 

The  symptoms  of  gangrene  had  lasted  three  days.) 

The  urinary  secretion  during  the  twenty-four  hours  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  operation  was — ^Amount,  1030  cubic  centi- 
metres ;  Urea,  86*8  grammes ;  Chloride  of  Sodium,  2*0  grammes. 
The!  Temperature  on  the  evening  of  the  previous  day  was  102'2^ 
Pulse,  120.     Bespirations,  36. 

The  urinary  secretion  for  the  twenty-four  hours  immediately 
following  the  operation  was — ^Amount,  370  cubic  centimetres; 
Urea,  8*5  grammes;  Chloride  of  Sodium,  0*5  grammes.  The 
Temperature  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  operation  was 
]02•2^     Pulse,  120.     Bespirations,  20. 

The  urinary  excretion  on  the  following  day  was — ^Amount,  800 
cubic  centimetres ;  Urea,  7*8  grammes  ;  Chloride  of  Sodium,  11*3 
grammes. 

The  amount  of  food  was  the  same  on  all  three  days. 

The  man  died  fifty-eight  hours  after  the  operation,  from  ex- 
haustion, in  a  semi-comatose  state. 

Can  this  great  diminution  of  the  urinary  excreta  be  entirely 
accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  substance  caused  by  the  operation, 

^  Farkes  on  the  Urine,  p.  178. 
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which  loss  was,  no  doabt,  considerable  ?  Mast  not  the  effect  of 
nervous  shock  be  also  taken  into  consideration? 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man  aged  fifty-one»  whose  elbow 
was  excised  on  July  17th,  1865,  for  a  compound  fracture  of  that 
joint.  From  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  daily  amount 
of  urinary  excretion,  with  the  temperature,  it  will  be  seen  that 
on  the  18th  and  19th  the  amount  of  urea  was  lessened;  that 
on  the  20th  it  increased,  probably  owing  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  pyrexia  and  to  the  confined  state  of  the  bowels ;  that  on 
the  21st  and  22nd  it  again  fell,  owing  to  the  diminution  of 
the  pyrexia  and  to  the  relaxation  of  the  bowels.  On  the  evening 
of  the  2drd,  a  slight  rigor  occurred,  and  the  temperature  rose  to 
103*".  The  amount  of  urea  on  the  23rd  was,  as  will  be  seen,  more 
than  double  that  secreted  on  the  22nd ;  but  this  increase  must 
be  in  part  attributed  to  the  increased  quantity  of  food  given.  The 
rigor  appeared  to  coincide  with  the  congestive  stage  of  the  in- 
flammatory process  which  preceded  suppuration.  The  tem- 
perature continued  high  until  the  24th,  on  which  day  the  wound 
began  to  discharge  freely. 

The  amount  of  urea  did  not  begin  to  lessen  until  the  26th,  at 
which  time  the  wound  was  healing. 


Table  of  the  Urinavry  Excretion. 


Data. 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Temperature. 


100-4 

108*8 

101-4 

100-2 

101-6 

101-4 

100 

100-4 

100-4 

100 

100-2 


101-8 

104-2 

102-8 

101-2 

108 

102-8 

101-6 

101-4 

100-4 

101 

100-2 


Totel 
Ure*. 


Ghnumuee. 
24 
13-4 
28 
16 
12-9 
28-3 
24-8 
28-5 
25-6 
241 
22-9 


Urea  per 
Idlog. 

GTunnee. 
0-391 
0-218 
0-457 
0-26 
21 
462 
-404 
465 
•417 
393 
'357 


0' 

0- 

0 

0- 

0' 

0- 

0- 


Food. 


Low  diet. 


(  Full  diet,  meat,  ) 
(   porter  2  pints.  ( 


Kigor. 

Wound  dieohaigee 
freely. 

Wound  healing. 


The  third  case  was  that  of  an  injury  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
caased  by  a  fall  on  the  back  of  the  head.  It  occurred  in  a  boy 
aged  fifteen.  In  this  case,  although  the  pyrexia  was  very  slight, 
jet  the  secretion  of  urea  was  great,  considering  that  very  little 
food  was  taken ;  on  one  day,  the  fifth  after  the  accident,  it 
leached  0*983  grammes  per  kilogramme.  The  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  excreted  was  also  large,  reaching  on  one  day 
0*1256  grammes  per  kilogramme.  How  is  this  large  excretion 
to  be  accounted  for?    The  symptoms,   paralysis  of  the  right 

73>zzxni.  18 
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aadxiory  and  facial  nerves,  appear  to  indicate  some  injury  to  the 
nervoas  fibres  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  probably  laceration  (the 
absence  of  any  notable  pyrexia  wonld  seem  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  any  inflammatory  aoticm).  Can  the  increase  of  the  urea  and 
phosphoric  acid  be  attributed  to  this  lesion  ?  The  absence  of 
sugar  and  albumen,  and  of  any  increase  in  the  urinary  water,  is  the 
only,  but  nevertheless  an  important  fact  against  this  opinion. 

The  fourth  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  aged  seven  years,  who 
sustained  a  simple  fracture  of  the  femur  and  tibia.  In  this 
case  the  amount  of  fever  was  very  slight,  and  nothing  worthy 
of  record  was  observed  in  regard  to  the  urinary  excreta. 

Betention  of  urine  occurred  in  five  only  of  the  sixty -two  eases. 

The  Importance  of  the  Indications  afforded  by  ike  Thermo- 
meter  in  Cases  of  Trawmatic  Fever.  —  Wunderlich  and  many 
other  observers  have  proved  that  the  objective  heat  or  coldness 
of  the  skin  is  no  test  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  fever,  and 
my  observations  on  cases  of  traumatic  fever  lead  me  to  alike  con- 
clusion. For  example,  a  temperature  of  108°  co-existed  with  a 
cooP  skin,  a  temperature  of  100*6°  with  a  hot  skin.  The  like 
want  of  correspondence  was  observed  in  many  other  cases. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  was  almost  always  proportional  to 
the  temperature.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  marked  dispropor- 
tion was  observed ;  e.  g.,  a  pulse  of  80  co-existed  with  a  tem- 
perature of  104°;  a  pulse  of  90  with  a  temperature  of  105'';  a 
pulse  of  100  with  a  temperature  of  99*8° ;  a  pulse  of  120  with  a 
temperature  of  99*4°.  The  temperature,  therefore,  is  a  much 
safer  guide  in  judging  of  presence  or  absence  of  fever  than  the 
rate  of  the  pulse,  since  the  latter  may  in  many  cases,  either  from 
the  effect  of  shock  or  from  the  debility  of  the  patient,  be  exceed- 
ingly rapid,  whilst  the  non-occurrence  of  any,  or  of  any  con- 
siderable rise  in  the  temperature,  proves  the  absence  of  fever ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  slowness  of  the  pulse  might  lead  the 
surgeon  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  absence  of  fever,  which  the 
augmentation  of  the  temperature  proves  to  be  present.  In  many 
cases  of  the  formation  of  abscesses  I  found  a  rise  of  temperature 
before  the  pulse  gave  any  indication  of  their  approaching  for- 
mation, and  was  thus  led  to  examine  the  affected  part,  and  io 
detect  disease,  which  might  otherwise  have  escaped  my  ob- 
servation. 

The  absence  of  any  fever  of  moment  in  all  cases  of  simple 
fracture,  proved  by  the  thermometer  alone— for  in  many  cases 
the  pulse,  from  the  effect  of  nervous  shock,  or  otherwise,  was 
very  rapid — would  appear  to  indicate  the  adoption  of  a  nutri- 
tious diet  from  the  first  in  these  cases. 

General  Treatment. — In  none  of  the  cases  did  any  active 
antiphlogistic  measures  appear  to  be  demanded ;  on  the  contrary, 

1  That  u,  o^K«ftM2y  eool  or  hot. 
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in  many,  a  liighly  stimulative  treatment  seemed  absolntely 
necessary.  The  question  of  the  effect  of  alcohol,  in  appropriate 
qnantitieSy  on  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  fever^  is  beset  with 
too  many  diffioulties  for  me  to  give  any  very  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  sufEicient  data  for  the  con- 
clusion, thai  in  no  case  did  the  free  administration  of  alcohol 
tend  to  increase  either  the  amount  or  duration,  but  that  the 
balance  of  evidence  leaned  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Local  Treatment. — In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  application  of 
ice  to  wounds,  which  Billroth  considers  to  be  a  most  excellent 
antiphlogistic  remedy,  especially  in  cases  where  suppurative  in- 
flammations are  spreading  round  wounds,  I  can  say  little  or 
nothing,  since  that  remedy  was  employed  but  very  rarely,  mainly 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  The  evidence  is  in 
fiEiTour  of  cold  irrigation,  which  was  used  in  not  a  few  cases, 
tending  to  mitigate  the  febrile  symptoms  and  to  check  the 
process  of  suppuration.  Poultices,  by  hastening  the  maturation 
of  abscesses  and  the  completion  of  the  process  of  suppuration, 
reduce  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  fever. 

Abt.  IV. 

An  External  Latero-AngnloT  Dialooation  of  the  Right  Etbow- 
joint :  a  new  Form  of  Didocation,  with  accompcmying 
Dissection  of  the  Limb.  By  Frederick  James  Gant, 
F.B.G.S.,  Surgeon  and  Pathological  Anatomist  to  the  Boyal 
Free  Hospital. 

This  remarkable  and  hitherto  unrecorded  dislocation  occurred 
in  the  person  of  a  man  aged  fifty,  whose  right  forearm  was 
jammed  between  the  "  buffers"  of  two  railway  carriages  at  the 
Great  Northern  Bailway  terminus.  Immediately  after  the 
accident,  on  *March  23rd,  1865,  he  was  brought  to  the  Boyal 
Free  Hospital,  and  admitted  under  the  care  of  my  colleague, 
Mr.  De  Meric.  I  saw  the  case  with  him,  and  assisted  in  amputa- 
tion  of  the  arm,  the  necessity  for  which  operation  will  presently 
become  apparent ;  and  as  Mr.  De  Meric  kindly  placed  the  limb 
at  my  disposal,  I  will  first  describe  the  external  appearances 
which  it  presented  before  removal,  then  the  conditions  discovered 
by  dissection,  and  lastly,  endeavour  to  connect  the  two,  so  as  to 
interpret  the  former  as  signs  of  the  dislocation ;  and  moreover, 
sbow  how  its  reduction  may  apparently  be  effected. 

The  external  appearances  of  the  limb  were  peculiar,  and  at  once 
caught  my  eye.  The  great  transverse  widt^i  of  the  elbow-joint  was 
Yery  obvious,  and  internally  the  trochlear  portion  of  the  humerus 
could  be  plainly  felt  and  seen,  threatening  to  protrude  through  the 
skin  forwards  and  inwards — ^the  direction  which  the  humerus  and 
arm,  therefore,  had  assumed.    More  internally,  another  groove  be- 
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tween  the  innermost  ridge  bounding  tie  trochlea  and  the  condyle 
was  less  conspicuous ;  and  external  to  the  trochlea  the  remainder  of 
the  articular  portion,  or  capitellum,  could  he  felt  and  seen,  although 
less  distinctly,  as  it  receded  from  the  skin,  owing  to  the  ohhque 
direction  of  the  humerus,  its  anterior  surface  looking  outwards. 
In  any  form  of  dislocation  hitherto  recognised,  whoever  thus  saw 
and  felt  the  whole  articular  end  of  the  humerus  hare  of  muscle 
and  immediately  beneath  the  skin  ?  •    x    i. 

Continuing  the  external  appearances  in  this  case :  just  above 
and  behind  the  internal  condyle  there  was  a  smaU  contused 
aperture  leading  to  tho  articular  surface,  thus  making  the  dislo- 
cation compound.  Externally,  neither  the  condyle  nor  any  bonv 
prominence  could  be  felt.  The  forearm  was  not  only  semi-flexed 
forwards,  but  its  axis  formed  rather  less  than  a  nght  angle  witJi 
the  humerus  laterally,  an  external  latero-angle.  The  origins  ot 
the  supinator  longus  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  wnst  were 
driven  up  in  a  heap,  so  to  speak;  and  as  they,  m  common  with 
all  the  muscles,  were  prodigiously  developed,  the  fleshy  swelling 
above  the  external  condyle  was  very  conspicuous.  Postenorlv, 
the  olecranon  could  be  felt,  although  the  arm  was,  as  I  have  said, 
half  flexed ;  but  this  bony  prominence  was  not  in  its  relative 
situation  and  direction  to  the  humerus ;  it  was  underneath  the 
outer  half  of  the  articular  surface  or  capitellum,  and  it  had  ot 
course  the  transverse  direction  of  the  whole  forearm  outwards. 

Passing  from  the  outline  of  the  joint  and  the  relative  attitude 
of  the  arm  and  forearm,  the  aspect  of  the  latter  was  no  less  re- 
markable. Its  anterior  surface  looked  obliquely  J^^^^^^/^^ 
backwards,  so  that  the  forearm  was  half  pronated,  and  the  hand 
hung  with  the  thumb  inwards,  and  the  pahn  downwards. 

To  complete  the  description :  the  forearm  remained  fixed  or 
locked  in  this  position  from  the  elbow  joint  to  the  hand,  when  the 
limb  was  left  to  itself.  I  may  add,  a  large  lacerated  wound  m 
the  front,  now  the  back  part  of  the  forearm,  about  its  nuddle,  led 
down  to  the  radius  and  uhia,  both  which  bones,  with  the  in- 
terosseous membrane,  could  there  be  plainly  felt  and  seen  to  the 
extent  of  about  two  inches,  between  the  flexor  muscles,  now  re- 
duced to  strings,  as  if  they  had  been  ploughed  up  in  furrows. 

All  these  characteristic  appearances  will  be  realized  by  in- 
specting the  accompanying  drawing  made  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Searson, 
which,  representing  the  relative  position  of  parts  as  seen  super- 
ficiallv  before  any  further  dissection,  preserves  also  the  tout 
ensenible  of  the  limb  ere  the  skin  was  removecL 

Strange  to  say,  the'skin  was  nowhere  broken  or  bruised  but  m 

the  two  parts  named — ^the  front  of  the  foreann,  and  just  above  the 

internal  condyle ;  and  there  being  scarcely  any  swelling  at  this 

early  period,  tiie  appearances  I  have  described  were  very  striking. 

The  pathological  conditions  discovered  by  dissection  were  no 
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leea  remaricable :  the  skin  was  almost  completely  detached  from 
tbe  aponeorouB  enclosing  the  muscles  on  the  &ont  and  back  of 


the  forearm,  and  this  lesion  could  be  traced  above  the  joint 
aroDDd  the  nrm.  Tbe  large  tract  of  subcotaneoiis  cellular  texture, 
or  superficial  fascia,  thux  disorganized,  was  infiltrated  nith  blood 
ID  patches  here  and  there  ;  yet  this  condition  wae  not  disceniible 
through  the  skin  itself,  for  the  most  part  unbroken,  and  apparently 
DDbrniaed. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  in  the  dissection  of  many  other  limbs 
Uttputated  for  recent  severe  injury  much  ioTolving  tiie  soft  parts, 
I  one  frequently  noticed  the  great  extent  to  which  the  akin  was 
detached  beyond  the  obvious  seat  of  injury,  and  tbe  absence  of 
any  mark  of  violence  or  other  external  appearance  which  might 
indicate  this  leaiou  daring  life,  if  the  limb  were  seen  shortly  after 
the  injury.  Owing  to  the  accompanying  collapse,  and  perbapa, 
therefore,  in  proportion  to  its  severity,  tbe  skin  may  be  then  even 
whiter  and  fairer  tfaaa  before  such  damage,  particularly  if  sup- 
ported by  much  subcutaneous  fat ;  and  it  retwns  this  complexion 
until  the  nsual  discolorations  of  hruiee  supervene.  Should, 
therefore,  primary  amputation  be  deemed  necessary,  the  deceptive- 
appearance  of  the  skin,  in  tbe  first  instance,  is  significant  witb 
reference  to  tbe  part  selected  for  operation,  lest,  while  aiming  at 
what  is  now-a-days  called  "  conservative  surgery" — i.e.,  simply 
the  preservation  of  as  much  of  the  body  as  possible  in  operations, 
the  surgeon  may  onwittingly  sacrifice  tbe  flaps  by  sloughing  of 
tbe  stump. 

The  extent  to  which  the  muscles  are  destroyed  by  injury  is 
equally  misleading,  because  equally  undefined  externally.  -  la 
the  present  instance  the  remnants  of  several  muscles  were  visible 
through  the  large  wound  in  the  forearm.  Dissection  showed 
that  ^  the  flexor  muscles,  superficial  and  deep,  were  torn  aciossj 
partially,  or  entirely.    The  flexor  carpi  radialis,  flexor  digitorum 
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Bablimis,  palmaris  longus,  and  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris — ^the -whole 
group  of  muscles  arising  from  the  inner  condyle,  excepting  the 
pronator  radii  teres,  are  severed  (see  fig.)  in  their  muscular  portion, 
sparing,  however,  the  tendinous  and  aponeurotic  portions,  which 
now  representing  the  muscles,  appeared  deep  in  the  wound  as  so 
many  shreddy  s^ngs,  from  which  the  muscular  substance  had 
been  raked  off.  The  two  deep  flexors  of  the  thumb  and  fingers, 
respectively,  are  completely  ruptured,  thereby  exposing  both 
bones  of  the  forearm,  for  an  inch  or  two  about  their  middle 
portion,  from  which,  at  that  part,  the  periosteum  was  detached. 
The  vessels  and  nerves  have  all  singularly  escaped  injury. 
Thus,  the  ulnar  nerve,  stretched,  but  not  torn,  is  also  diverted 
from  its  course,  as  seen  in  the  preparation  and  shown  by  the 
drawing.  It  passes  from  its  groove,  behind  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  thence  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  articular 
surface  of  that  bone,  and  thus  gaining  the  forearm  continues 
down  to  the  wrist.  It  stood  out  in  tibe  wound  as  one  of  the 
strings  referred  to.  The  inferior  profunda  artery,  accompanyiog 
this  nerve  above  the  condyle,  is  also  unscathed.  So,  likewise, 
is  the  ulnar  artery — a  singular  escape,  considering  the  severe 
laceration  of  the  two  muscles,  between  which  it  and  the  nerve  are 
situated  in  the  greater  part  of  their  course.  The  median  nerve, 
with  its  inter-osseous  branch,  and  the  corresponding  branch  of 
artery,  are  also  uninjured ;  and  lastly,  the  radial  nerve  and 
artery — this  vessel  beating  freely  under  the  finger  when  first  I 
examined  the  arm^  before  amputation.  These  nerves  and  vessels 
are  not  shown  by  the  fig. 

It  would  appear  that  muscular  texture  offering  less  resistance 
to  the  forces  of  contusion  and  extension,  all  the  muscles  thus 
injured  gave  way;  while,  tendons  and  aponeuroses,  the  nerves 
.and  vessels,  being  more  resisting  to  such  forces,  none  of  these 
textures  yielded.  The  latter  cannot  owe  their  preservation  to 
position;  for  they  were  alike  exposed  to  injury,  the  ulnar  nerve 
and  artery  in  particular. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  on  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  texture,  the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  in  this 
case,  because  the  description  being  authenticated  by  dissection, 
throws  light  on  the  design  and  performance  of  amputation  in  other 
forma  of  severe  injury.  It  is,  in  fact,a  good  example  of  the  guidance 
of  what  I  have  termed  "  Pathological  Operative  Surgery."! 

Passing  on  to  the  seat  of  dislocation,  the  disposition  of  the 
muscles^  the  destruction  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  position  of  the 
.bones  are  severally  very  remarkable. 

All  the  muscles  (excepting  the  ulnar  portion  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris)  which  arise  by  a  common  tendon  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  pass  transversely  outwards  owr  the 

*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  July  and  August,  1865. 
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bone  just  above  its  articsolar  aorfiice :  thus  oorresponding  to 
the  ufaiar  nenre  iu  ita  course  across  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
cartilage,  in  this  ease.  Between  the  two,  the  articular  end  of 
bone  has  made  its  appearance,  directed  inwards  and  forwards, 
while  its  anterior  sur£Bice  looks  obliquely  outwards,  so  that  the 
inner  ccmdyle  is  most  anterior.  As  before  mentioned,  it  and  the 
trochlea  threatened  to  protrude  through  the  skin.  Externally, 
the  biceps  and  brachiaUs  antious  muscles,  both  of  prodigious 
size,  diverted  outwards  from  their  course,  exposed  the  capitellum 
of  the  humerus,  but  their  insertions  conceal  the  precise  posi- 
tion of  the  ulnar  coronoid  process  and  head  of  the  radius.  More 
externally,  or  rather,  owing  to  the  lateral  angle  of  the  forearm 
mth  the  arm — ^higher  up,  the  supinator  longus  and  the  two 
extensors  of  the  wrist  are  elevated  as  a  great  muscular  cushion 
over  the  head  of  the  radius.  Of  these  muscles,  the  supinator  and 
superficial  (or  long)  extensor  of  the  wrist,  ace  not  detached  from 
their  origin-^the  external  ridge  above  the  condyle ;  but  the  deep 
extensor  carpi  radialis  (brevior)  was  partly  detached  from  ite 
origin — the  condyle,  this  muscle  being  here  split  into  two  por- 
tions, loosely  encircling  the  head  of  the  radius,  which  by  its  dis- 
location was  in  contact  with  and  immediately  concealed  by  the 
superficial  extensor.  Posteriorly,  the  insertion  of  the  triceps 
extensor  muscle  was  not  torn  but  twisted  transversely  outwards, 
jn  the  direction  assumed  by  the  olecranon  and  shaft  of  the  ulna. 

Of  the  ligaments ;  the  anterior,  the  internal  and  external  lateral 
ligaments,  are  entirely  demolished,  the  posterior  ligament  alone 
remaining,  under  cover  of  the  insertion  of  the  triceps. 

The  articular  ends  of  the  three  bones  forming  the  elbow  joint, 
have  the  following  relative  position.  Both  bones  of  the  forearm 
have  undergone  an  external  lateral  dislocation,  as  complete  as  is 
usually  met  with,  the  larger  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  resting 
against  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus.  But  both  bones 
of  the  forearm  have  also  undergone  a  further  and  pectdiar  dis- 
placement laterally,  whereby  their  axes  form  a  right  angle  or 
less  with  the  humerus ;  thus  constituting  an  external  latero- 
angvlar  dislocation.  The  inner  half  of  the  large  sigmoid  cavity 
embraces  the  condyle  and  capitellum,  just  behind  its  articular 
surface;  the  coronoid  process  (concealed)  resting  externally 
against  the  one,  and  the  olecranon  (as  seen  in  the  fig.)  being 
underneath  the  other  as  far  as  the  ridge  between  it,  the  capitellum, 
and  trochlea.  The  head  of  the  radius  (concealed)  is  in  close  rela- 
tion to,  not  in  contact  with,  the  external  ridge  of  the  humerus 
and  just  above  the  condyle,  the  ridge  bisecting  the  round  arti- 
cular facet.  Thus,  the  head  of  tlie  radius  is  neither  in  front  nor 
behind  the  humerus ;  it  is  not  dislocated  forwards  or  backwards. 
A  portion  of  cartilage  was  chipped  o£F  the  articular  surface  of 
each  of  the  three  bones. 
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Taking  now  the  pathological  conditions  of  the  joint  in  con- 
nexion with  the  external  appearances  of  the  limb,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  radius  and  ulna  were  wrenched  outwards  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  humerus,  making  an  external  latero-angular 
dislocation.  Simultaneously,  all  the  ligaments  of  the  elbow 
joint,  save  the  posterior  one,  were  entirely  torn  across ;  while  the 
end  of  the  humerus  protruded  inwards  and  forwards,  between 
the  ulnar  nerve  with  the  olecranon  and  the  muscles  arising  from 
the  inner  condyle. 

The  vndth  of  the  elbow  transversely  was  thus  greatly  increased, 
both  by  the  new  position  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  capped  by  the 
fleshy  bellies  of  the  three  muscles  overlying  the  head  of  the 
former  bone,  and  by  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  which  pro- 
jected inwards  and  forwards  as  far  as  the  skin.  Above  the  (former) 
articulation,  the  projection  of  the  humerus  inwards  produced  a 
divergence  of  the  brachial  vessels  and  nerves ;  the  ulna  nerve 
accompanying  the  bone  inwards  was  stretched  around  its  articular 
end,  the  brachial  artery  and  median  nerve  passing  outwards  with 
the  forearm. 

The  brachialis  anticus  muscle,  partly  torn  off  the  end  of  the 
humerus  with  the  anterior  ligament,  and  diverted  outwards,  still 
remained  attached  to  the  coronoid  process  below ;  and  the  biceps 
also,  diverted  in  like  manner,  still  retained  its  hold  of  the  radial 
tubercle.  Both  these  muscles  therefore,  acting  advantageously, 
flexed  the  forearm  forwards,  and  rotating  the  humerus  outwards, 
gave  an  oblique  direction  to  its  dislocated  articular  end ;  while 
the  long  supinator  and  the  two  extensors  of  the  wrist,  having 
alike  become  flexors,  retained  the  forearm  laterally  bent  on  the 
humerus.  Even  the  triceps  muscle  acted  partly  as  a  lateral  flexor, 
its  insertion  supporting  the  olecranon  outwards,  in  a  kind  of  sling. 

Lastly,  the  direction  of  the  front  of  the  forearm  backwards^ 
was  produced  by  the  very  favourable  pronating  action  of  the 
pronator  radii  teres,  aided  somewhat  by  the  extensor  carpi  radiales> 
and  by  the  remnants  of  flexor  muscles  passing  from  the  internal 
condyle  to  the  hand,  all  of  which  assumed  the  function  of  pro- 
nators, owing  to  the  extraordinary  direction  of  the  forearm 
outwards  upon  the  humerus.  Hence  also  the  pronation  of  the 
hand,  the  thumb  inwards  and  palm  downwards. 

The  relation  of  the  injury  in  the  forearm  to  the  dislocation 
produced  is  a  question  frill  of  interest  and  importance.  It 
indeed  opens  up  a  general  inquiry,  as  to  how  far  the  production 
of  this  or  that  form  of  dislocation  is  determined  by  the  action  of 
different  muscles,  rather  than  by  the  direction  of  external  force, 
which  apparently  effects  the  particular  dislocations  commonly 
witnessed;  and  whether  therefore  uncommon  forms  of  dis- 
location may  be  referred  to  the  division  or  injury  of  certain 
muscles  in  a  part  more  or  less  remote  from  the  seat  of  dis- 
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location.  In  short,  tbe  question  is,  the  relation  of  such  con- 
current injury  to  dislocation  as  cause  and  effect  ?  Thus,  if  the 
quadriceps  extensor  muscle  of  the  thigh  were  severed  by  a  sword 
cut,  as  the  person  so  wounded  sprang  forward,  might  there  not 
then  be  produced  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  into  the  perinaum 
—a  new  form  of  dislocation,  owing  to  this  bone  being  delivered 
over  to  tbe  resultant  action  of  the  ham-string  and  adductor 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  as  by  the  momentum  forward  of  the  trunk, 
the  femoral  head  started  from  its  socket  ? 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  to  me,  that  both  the  remarkable  outline 
of  the  elbow-joint,  and  tbe  striking  attitude  of  tbe  limb,  flexed 
laterally  as  well  as  forwards  and  extremely  pronated,  are  explained 
by  considering  the  new  relative  position  of  the  bones,  the  de- 
struction of  the  ligaments,  and  peculiar  disposition  of  the  muscles, 
subject  possibly  to  the  freedom  given  by  the  laceration  of  the 
flexors  of  the  forearm.  That  the  limb  should  be  fixed  or  locked 
in  the  attitude  thus  acquired,  follows,  of  course,  from  the  peculiar 
grasp  of  the  ulna  on  the  humerus  and  the  new  action  of  the 
mnscles  around  the  joint. 

To  reduce  this  dislocation,  I  should  endeavour  to  unlock  the 
boDcs  by  extension  and  counter-extension,  not  aided  by  the  knee 
in  the  flexure  of  the  elbow.  That  manipulation  would,  I  thinks 
make  the  radius  and  ulna  start  up  still  further  laterally  upon  the 
bamerus.  Nor  would  I  endeavour  to  extend  the  forearm  in  a 
line  with  the  arm ;  but  availing  myself  of  tbe  already  relaxed 
position  of  the  chief  opposing  muscles — ^namely,  the  biceps  and 
brachialis,  anteriorly,  the  supinator  longus  and  the  two  extensors 
of  tbe  wrist,  externally — I  would  draw  the  forearm  down  while 
bent  on  the  arm,  and  simultaneously  giving  it  a  sweeping  curve 
forwards  and  inwards  around  the  external  condyle  and  projecting 
capitellum  of  the  humerus,  I  trust  that  the  bones  would  snap 
into  place* 

Amputation  of  the  arm  in  its  upper  third  was  necessary  in  this 
case,  owing  to  the  extent  of  tbe  injury.  The  operation,  having 
been  performed  by  Mr.  De  Meric,  was  followed  by  an  excellent 
recovery. 

Art.  V. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Chloride  of  Zvnc  in  Surgical  Operaiiona 
and  Injuries^  and  eapecially  in  Operations  for  the  Removal 
of  Cancerous  Tumours.  By  Campbell  De  Morgan,  F.RS., 
Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

The  subject  treated  of  in  this  communication  is  presented  under 
a  twofold  aspect.  The  use  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  was  adopted 
in  the  first  instance  ailer  removal  of  malignant  tumours  by  the 
knife,  for  reasons  which  apply  exclusively  to  operations  on  such 
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growths.  The  results  which  were  obtained  led  me  to  resort  to 
its  application  in  all  wonnds,  whether  made  in  operations  or  acci- 
dentally. Whether  the  special  object  for  which  it  was  at  first  used 
is  attained  even  partially  can  only  be  proved  by  very  long  expe- 
rience, but  the  general  effects  have  been  so  immediately  and  uni- 
formly beneficial  in  a  large  number  of  oases  in  which  it  has  been 
applied,  as  to  satisfy  me  that  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  the 
chloride  of  zinc  is  an  agent  of  great  value,  well  worthy  of  careful 
trial  by  surgeons. 

The  cancer  wards  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  are  constantly 
forcing  on  the  minds  of  the  surgeons  attached  to  it  the  questions, 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  remove  this  fearful  disease  ?  Is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  its  recurrence  after  operation  an  inevitable 
necessity  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  apparent  return  of  the  disease 
is  but  the  continued  development  of  germs  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour  ?  My  colleague,  Mr. 
Moore,  has  recently  given  expression  to  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  has  arrived.  They  are  so  important  as  to  demand  the  most 
careful  consideration  on  thepartof  the  profession,  and,  if  correct, 
will  reverse  the  decision  on  the  question  of  removal,  at  which  a 
large  number  seem  to  have  arrived.  I  think  that  the  observa- 
tions and  the  reasonings  upon  them  are  such  as  to  a  gf«at  extent 
to  justify.his  conclusions  and  to  encourage  the  hope  that  we  may 
yet,  in  cases  admitting  of  operation,  get  a  mastery  over  this 
hitherto  unconquerable  disease.  But  take  what  view  they  please, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  surgeons  should  endeavour  in  their  opera- 
tions to  remove  thoroughly  every  trace  of  the  disease.  Probably 
the  fact  first  shown  by  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently considered,  viz.,  that  the  germs  of  disease  lie  scattered  fiar 
beyond  the  apparent  limits  of  the  tumour.  But  in  addition  to  this 
mode  of  dissemination  of  cancer,  it  finequently  occurs  that  in 
operations  parts  of  the  tumour  are  cut  through,  and  are  left  to  be 
removed  when  the  principal  mass  has  been  taken  away.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  probable  that  of  the  innumerable  living  cells  which 
are  set  firee  and  deposited  in  the  wound  some  will  find  a  nidus 
in  which  they  will  go  on  developing — ^they  will  be  scattered  like 
seed,  in  fact,  and  grow  wherever  they  find  a  favourable  soil.  That 
this  is  very  often  the  case  has  seemed  to  me  shown  by  the  rapid 
appearance  of  points  of  disseminated  cancer  in  and  around  the 
cicatrix  after  operation.  Were  the  return  of  the  disease 
dependent  solely  on  a  constitutional  tendency  or  peculiar 
condition  of  the  blood,  it  is  probable  that  the  disease  when  it 
returned  in  loco  would  do  so  much  as  it  appeared  at  first,  in 
a  single  tumour,  or  that  it  would  return  in  a  similar  part  to 
that  in  which  it  first  appeared,  as  in  the  opposite  breast. 
But  both  are  rare  occurrences.  I  know  not  how  far  this  view 
may  be  capable  of  proof,  but  every  surgeon  has  seen  cases  which 
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would  be  easily  explained  on  snch  a  supposition,  and  with  diffi*^ 
culty  on  any  other.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be  to  this 
mode  of  dissemination  and  implantation  of  cancer-germs  that  we 
may  attribute  the  wider  and  more  rapid  return  of  the  disease  in 
situations  where  there  is  much  toi,  and  in  the  young,  than 
in  elderly  and  spare  persons.  In  the  young,  of  qpurse,  the 
general  activity  of  natural  growth  is  shared  by  any  morbid 
structure,  and  we  should  expect  to  find  a  wider  area  of  disease 
radiating  from  the  principal  mass,  in  the  manner  described  by 
Van  der  Kolk.  But  something  may  also  be  due  after  operation 
to  the  laxity  of  tissue,  and  the  freedom  with  which  imbibition 
and  infiltration  may  occur  at  this  age,  In  the  case  of  malignant 
tumours  forming  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fat,  it  is  probable  that 
the  wide-spread  and  rapid  recurrence  of  the  disease  may  be  owing 
to  the  laxity  of  tissue  alone,  and  its  consequent  capability  of 
ready  imbibition. 

A  case  occurred  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  which,  at  the  time, 
impressed  me  strongly  with  the  notion  that  cancer  could  be  thus 
propagated  by  implantation.  A  stout,  otherwise  yery  healthy 
woman,  aged  fifty-six,  was  admitted  in  December,  1863.  She  « 
had  been  operated  on  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Lawson,  in  the 
previous  September,  for  a  large  encephaloi'd  tumour  on  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  which  she  had  noticed  for  the  first 
time  only  five  weeks  previously.  The  mass  was  connected  to  the 
fascia  lata,  above  which  it  was  embedded  in  fat ;  part  of  it  had 
to  be  dissected  away  from  the  fascia  after  the  principal  mass  had 
been  removed.  The  wound  healed  rapidly,  and  she  went  out 
apparently  well  on  the  13th  October.  On  the  23rd  November 
she  noticed  a  return  of  the  disease.  On  her  admission  the  second 
time  in  December  there  were  large  nodules  lying  below  the  skin 
m  the  course  of  the  cicatrix,  and  several  smaller  ones  scattered 
about  above  and  below.  She  had  had  no  pain ;  had  gained  flesh 
since  she  went  out;  had  a  quiet  pulse,  a  good  appetite,  and 
showed  no  appearance  whatever  of  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  growth  was  removed  the  day  after  her  admission,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  the  great  mass  of  soft  fat  in  which  it  was  em- 
bedded. The  outgrowth  had  again  to  be  traced  piecemeal, 
bat  it  had  now  penetrated  through  the  fascia  and  between  the 
muscles.  On  examining  the  removed  part  I  was  struck  by 
observing  that  extending  widely  through  the  fat  were  little 
deposits  of  the  morbid  structure  in  great  number,  quite  distinct 
from  one  another,  and  varying  in  size  from  the  smallest  pin's  head 
to  a  large  grain  of  wheat ;  some  of  them  were  at  least  3^  inches 
distant  from  the  central  masses,  and  they  may  possibly  have 
extended  still  further.  But  the  point  of  interest  was,  that  while 
the  masses  which  occupied  the  situation  of  the  original  tumour 
^ete  Inrge  and  spreading,  these  Kttle  scattered  deposits  were 
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small  and  of  comparatively  nnifoxm  size.  The  impression  con- 
veyed was,  that  while  the  larger  portions  had  grown  from  palpable 
masses  which  had  not  been  reached  by  the  knife  in  the  first 
operation,  the  smaller  ones  had  originated  in  minute  germs, 
which  had  been  scattered  broadcast,  as  it  were,  in  the  soft 
structures  around,  and  had  permeated  them  to  various  distances 
through  the  delicate  lax  connective  tissue.  Of  course,  the 
disease  rapidly  returned,  but  still  the  parts  took  on  a  healthy 
action  after  the  operation,  and  there  was  no  indication  of  can- 
cerous cachexia  for  some  months. 

I  remember,  too,  a  case  which  occurred  very  many  years  ago 
in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Mayo,  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  He 
removed  a  small  tumour  from  the  sole  of  the  foot.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  appearance  of  disease  elsewhere.  In  the  course  of 
three  weeks  little  nodules  of  cancer  appeared  over  the  whole  leg 
and  thigh  up  to  the  groin ;  there  were  at  least  fifty  of  them.  Tlie 
glands  in  the  groin  enlarged  at  the  same  time ;  the  man  soon 
became  cachectic,  and  died.  Now,  "which  of  the  two  explanations 
is  admissible  ?  That  which  maintains  that  we  had  merely  evidence 
of  a  cancerous  diathesis,  intensified  by  the  irritation  of  an  opera- 
tion ?  or  that  which  presumes  that  in  the  operation  germs  were 
set  free,  were  carried  by  the  lymphatics  or  veins,  or  in  the  areolar 
tissue,  and  becoming  arrested  here  and  there,  took  root,  as  it 
were,  and  were  developed  into  new  tumours?  The  patient 
speedily  died  from  the  efiects  of  the  disease. 

It  is  a  fact,  too,  which  is  worthy  of  note,  that  while  primary 
cancer  is  uniformly  single,  secondary  cancer  is  most  frequently 
multiple.  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  Bokitansky  cites  tliis  as 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  cancer  "  dyscrasia."  He  admits 
that  "  carcinomata  originate  and  subsist  not  rarely  as  local 
evils ;"  but  he  adds :  "  Far  more  commonly,  however,  they  are 
associated  with  a  dyscrasis,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  often  pre- 
cedes and  engenders  the  cancer.  Hence  the  multiple  appearance 
of  carcinoma,  as  a  sequel  to  a  single  one — as  the  sequel  to  the 
extirpation  of  a  voluminous  and  hitherto  solitary  one.  Hence, 
in  other  cases,  the  original  appearance  of  cancer  in  several  organs 
simultaneously,  or  in  rapid  succession."  ^ 

This  original  appearance  of  cancer  in  several  organs  simul- 
taneously can  never  be  proved.  But  surely  the  multiple  appear- 
anoe  of  the  disease  after  the  development  or  the  extirpation  of  a 
single  tumour  points  to  the  setting  free  and  dissemination  of 
germs  rather  than  to  a  "  dyscrasis."  And  a  little  further  on  be 
states  himself  that  "  the  highest  grades  of  cancer  crasis  originate 
through  infection — that  is,  through  the  reception  into  the  lym- 
phatics, or  more  especially  into  the  bloodvessels  of  cancer  cells, 
or  of  cancer  blastema,  of  a  lax,  soft,  semifluid  character."    And 

1  Sokitanaky:  PathoL  Aoai.,  Sydenham  Soe.  EditioD,  vol.  L  p.  265. 
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these  cancer-cells  and  blastema  are  deriTed  from  an  original 
tumour,  which  has  ulcerated,  or  has  penetrated  into  the  canals 
of  the  bloodvessels. 

If  the  highest  grades  of  cancer  crasis  arise  from  infection  from 
an  original  tamour,  and  are  indicated  by  the  production  of  multiple 
growths^  why  assume  a  dyscrasis  which  precedes  and  engenders 
the  original  tumour  ? 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  more  resemble  the  secondary  occurrence 
of  cancer  than  the  deposits  and  consequent  secondary  formations 
in  purulent  infection.  The  mode  of  distribution  of  these  forma- 
tions in  the  lungs  and  liver  are  at  times  so  like,  that  they  might, 
at  first  view,  be  mistaken  for  one  another,  dispersed  here  and 
there  in  equal  sized  nodules  ;  in  one  or  two  places,  perhaps,  larger 
deposits  formed.  And  when  we  find  the  same  tendency  to  multiple 
reproduction  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  original  growth,  whether 
after  operation  or  not,  why,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  which  Van  der 
Kolk  pointed  out,  and  which  is  now  established,  refer  it  to  any  pre- 
existing constitutional  cause,  which  even  a  constitutionalist  would 
hardly  admit  in  the  case  of  these  lung  and  liver  deposits,  and  which 
he  would  certainly  deny  in  similar  local  deposits  from  purulent 
infection  ?  My  own  conviction  is,  that  in  most  cases  of  recur- 
rence, where  the  tumour  has  even  been  to  all  appearance  entirely 
removed,  the  recurrence  has  been  due  to  the  presence  of  minute 
cancer  elements  which  have  escaped  the  knife,  or,  as  is  perhaps 
as  frequently  the  case,  to  germs  being  set  free  by  section  of  the 
tamonr  or  of  diseased  tissue  around  it  during  the  operation, 
and  their  implantation  into  the  newly-cut  structures.  That 
this  is  the  case  is,  I  think,  shown  by  the  fact  that  where  a 
voluminous  breast  with  only  a  small  tumour  embedded  in  it  is 
removed,  and  the  incision  is  consequently  very  long  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  tumour,  the  recurrence  frequently  takes 
place  along  the  whole  line  of  cicatrix,  not  especially  in  that  part 
which  corresponds  to  the  site  of  the  tumour.  If,  then,  the  view 
which  has  been  so  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Moore  be  correct,  that 
cancer  is  a  local  disease  which  becomes  disseminated  from  the 
point  of  its  first  invasion,  the  practice  of  early  extirpation  cannot 
he  too  much  insisted  on.  A  tumour,  as  soon  as  it  is  recognised 
as  cancerous,  should  be  removed,  if  practicable,  at  once.  A  few 
days,  even,  may  make  a  difierence ;  not,  perhaps,  to  any  extent 
in  the  size  of  the  tumour,  but  in  the  extension  of  its  germs 
heyond  its  apparent  limits.  It  would  be  better  even  to  extirpate 
doubtful  tumours,  some  of  which  might  turn  out  on  after  exami- 
nation not  to  be  cancerous,  than  to  leave  them  to  develope  them- 
selves, and  then  to  find,  too  late,  perhaps,  for  help,  the  characters 
of  malignancy  becoming  marked.  These  views,  which  had  often 
been  discussed  amongst  the  members  of  the  surgical  staff  at  the 
Middlesex,  encouraged  Mn  Moore,  in  a  severe  case  of  breast 
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ooneer,  to  apply  the  solid  chloride  of  zinc  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  wound  made  in  its  extirpation,  as  be  had  effec- 
tually done  in  a  case  of  extensive  epithelioma  of  the  face,  which 
he  showed  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  London.     This  was  done  in  April,  1864. 

The  patient  was  a  spare,  healthy  woman,  forty-three  years  of  age. 
The  right  breast  was  the  seat  of  small  cancer,  with  adherent  skin, 
cherry  coloured  over  the  centre  of  the  tumour.  In  the  axilla 
was  a  cluster  of  enlarged  glands,  which  formed  a  tumour  a  little 
larger  than  that  in  the  breast.  The  mammary  disease  was  only 
known  to  have  existed  for  four  months.  Mr.  Moore  first  detached 
all  the  axillary  glands,  and  tying  them  above,  cut  them  off.  He 
immediately  touched  the  stump  with  the  solid  chloride  of  zinc. 
He  then  dissected  out  the  diseased  mammary  gland,  and  before 
closing  the  wound  he  lighUy  touched  nearly  all  the  exposed 
axillary  tissue  with  the  chloride.  The  case  ultimately  did  well, 
but  what  was  remarkable  was,  while  the  skin  over  the  breast 
sloughed  to  a  slight  extent,  and  was  inflamed  for  some  distance, 
due  in  great  measure,  according  to  Mr.  Moore's  notes,  to  its 
being  somewhat  tighUy  held  together  by  the  sutures,  there  ''  was 
no  tension  or  great  discharge  from  the  axilla,"  and  after  a  fortnight 
there  is  a  report  that  the  axilla  is  well  filled  up.  It  was  clear  that, 
at  any  rate,  the  touch  with  the  caustic  did  not  retard  the  cure. 

To  me  it  occurred  that  one  might  obtain  the  benefits  which 
were  sought  by  using  the  caustic  in  a  less  active  form,  and  that  a 
strong  lotion  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  applied  freely  over  the  whole 
exposed  surface,  after  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  cancer, 
would  penetrate  to  some  littie  extent  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
section,  and  would  at  least  destroy  any  floating  particles  of  the 
disease  which  might  adhere  to  it  without  endangering  the  vitality 
of  the  whole  thickness  df  the  flap. 

The  first  case  in  which  I  tried  this  plan  was  that  of  a  lady, 
forty-one  years  of  age,  who  had  a  cancerous  tumour  in  the 
right  breast.  She  was  well  nourished  and  healthy,  and  had 
noticed  the  tumour  about  a  twelvemonth.  In  the  axilla  was  a 
gland  slightly  enlarged,  but  not  hard,  and  in  all  respects  the 
case  was  a  favx)urable  one  for  operation.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed in  March,  1865.  The  strength  of  the  solution  employed 
was  twenty  grains  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  to  the  ounce  of  water ; 
the  whole  surface  of  the  wound  was  well  sponged  with  it  The  blood 
which  still  oozed  was,  as  usual,  rendered  of  a  bright  pink  colour, 
and  the  contact  of  the  solution  at  once  caused  a  more  free  oozing 
from  the  exposed  surfaces ;  otherwise  no  effect  was  perceptible. 
The  lotion  was  thoroughly  pressed  in  with  the  sponge,  and  in  a 
little  time  the  surface  became  soft  and  creamy  in  feel,  and  this 
softness  extended  to  a  littie  depth — a  line,  perhaps.  Here  I 
stopped,  not  knowing  how  far  I  might  venture  without  caosiog 
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slongUng  of  the  flaps  of  skin.  My  impressioii  was  that  a  sopor- 
ficial  sloagh  would  form,  and  woald  be  throwo  off  by  degCBSB 
daring  the  suppurating  stage,  which,  I  assumed,  must  of  necessity 
ensoe,  and  which,  in  fact,  I  rather  desired.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  were,  nevertheless,  pat  together  with  sutures,  save  at  the 
outer  part,  which  was  left  quite  open,  to  allow  of  the  free  passage 
of  the  supposed  inevitable  pus.  A  compress  was  put  over  the 
wound  to  check  the  tendency  to  any  further  bleeding  into  the 
cavity.  After  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  chloroform,  she 
complained  for  two  or  three  hours  of  smarting  pain ;  not  more,  I 
think,  than  is  usually  felt,  and  from  that  time  she  was  entirely 
free  from  any  pain  at  all.  I  thought  it  probable  that  on  remov- 
ing the  compress,  about  eighteen  hours  after,  the  parts  would  be 
found  swollen  and  angry,  although  the  pain  had  been  so  slight ; 
bat  instead  of  that,  the  circumstance  most  noticeable  was  the 
absence  of  even  the  usual  amount  of  fulness.  It  was  evident  that 
action,  instead  of  being  increased,  had  been  diminished,  one 
might  almost  say  arrested,  by  the  application.  The  skin,  even 
up  to  the  cut  edge,  looked  and  felt  exactly  like  the  skin  of  the 
other  breast.  Blood,  in  much  about  the  same  quantity  as  is 
usually  found  after  such  an  operation,  had  oozed  from  the 
wound  ;  but  it  was  pink  and  creamy  in  chacacter,  and  what  was 
espeoially  remarkable  was  the  entire  absence  of  the  peculiar  odour 
which  is  generally  found  in  blood  which  has  been  pent  up  beneath 
a  compress  for  some  hours.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  animal 
smell  at  alL  But  what  most  struck  me  in  the  progress  of  the 
case  was  the  absence  of  suppuration.  The  whole  line  of  incision 
united  in  the  course  of  forty**eight  hours,  except  just  at  the  outer 
angle,  which  discharged  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  same  pink, 
creamy-looking  fluid  for  a  day  or  two  more,  and  then  healed. 
The  same  absence  of  animal  odour  was  noticed  to  the  end.  I 
certainly,  never  saw  a  wound  whieh  did  not  heal  absolutely  by  the 
&8t  intention  go  though  its  process  of  cure  so  speedily  or  so 
quietly.     The  patient  remains  perfectly  well  to  the  present  time. 

In  cases  of  cancer  on  which  I  have  subsequently  operated  I 
have  used  stronger  lotions.  In  this  first  case  the  strength  was  20 
grains  to  the  ounce.  I  next  tried  30  grains,  and  then  40  to  the 
ounce.  With  the  stronger  lotion  a  more  rapid  effect  is  produced, 
and  the  blood  exudes  more  abundantly,  but  this  is  only  for  a  few 
seconds,  otherwise  much  the  same  course  of  events  has  been  seen 
as  in  the  first  case  during  the  early  period.  Some  have  healed  in 
the  same  rapid  manner,  in  some  there  has  occurred  an  after  sup* 
puration,  but  in  none  have  any  bad  effects  been  seen. 

What  the  effect  of  this  treatment  may  be  in  linuting  the  ten- 
dency to  return  after  extirpation  of  cancer,  can  only  be  determined 
by  time  and  numbers.  If  the  viewsof  the  diffusion  and  transplan- 
tation of  cancer  germs  before  expressed  have  any  truth,  it  cannot 
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but  be  beneficial ;  for  to  some  extent  it  certainly  mast  alter  tbe  cha- 
racter of  the  exuded  matters  and  of  the  remaining  tissues.  My  own 
impression  is,  that  in  cancer  it  would  be  well  to  go  beyond  tbe  point 
hitherto  reached,  and  that  this  may  be  safely  done,  for  the  effect 
of  the  chloride  of  zinc  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  point  with  which 
it  is  brought  into  contact.  It  appears  to  produce  very  little  irri- 
tation beyond  that  point,  so  that  it  may  be  worked  into  the  inner 
surface  of  the  flap  till  the  tissue  is  softened  to  within  a  few  lines 
of  the  surface  without  risk  to  the  vitality  of  the  remainder.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  summer  I  removed  a  large  cystic  tumour 
from  the  breast  of  a  lady.  Tbe  skin  was  stretched  over  it,  so  that 
when  the  tumour  was  away,  there  remained  two  extensive  flaps 
of  thinned  skin  with  scarce  a  trace  of  adipose  tissue.  I  was 
almost  afraid  to  use  the  lotion  to  these  flaps,  but  I  did  so  until 
the  inner  surface  was  softened.  The  whole  was  healed  in  about 
twelve  days,  without  anything  that  could  be  called  suppuration, 
and  with  the  same  quiet  inactive  state  of  the  skin  as  I  have  before 
described.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  I  am  well  content  with  the 
special  effect  of  the  treatment,  though  the  cases  on  which  I  have 
tried  it  are  too  few  and  too  recent  to  justify  any  opinion  being 
formed.  In  three  cases  of  breast  cancer  which  have  been  operated 
on  for  more  than  six  months  there  is  as  yet  no  appearance  of 
return.  In  one — ^a  case  in  which  the  disease  made  such  rapid 
progress  that  it  had  increased  by  at  least  a  quarter  of  its  size  in 
a  fortnight — where  it  extended  beneath  the  pectoral  muscle  and 
ran  close  upon  the  axillary  vessels,  it  reappeared  in  the  axilla  in 
six  weeks.  In  this  case,  however,  the  disease  could  not  be.fairly 
removed,  and  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  detaching  as 
towards  tbe  depths  of  thjs  axilla,  throwing  a  ligature  tightly  round 
the  neck  and  cutting  it  off.  The  operation  was  done  in  June  last, 
and  the  improvement  in  general  health  and  alleviation  of  pain 
which  followed  the  operation  fully  justified  its  performance. 

Another  case  was  one  of  recurrent  cancer  in  the  breast  a  year 
and  a  half  after  removal.  At  the  sternal  part  the  disease  was 
fixed  to  that  bone.  Towards  the  axilla  there  was  a  subcu- 
taneous mass  of  the  size  of  a  small  walnut.  There  were  small 
subcutaneous  tumours  in  the  line  of  the  cicatrix,  but  no  deposits 
in  the  skin  itself.  The  patient's  general  health  was  perfectly 
good  ;  the  axilla  was  free.  I  removed  the  whole  of  the  disease, 
using  the  strong  chloride  of  zinc  lotion  to  all  the  soft  parts,  and 
destroying  tbe  sternal  part,  afl;er  cutting  the  disease  away,  with  the 
actual  cautery,  and  laying  o^er  this  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste ;  I 
treated  the  part,  in  fact,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  so 
successfully  adopted  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  since  Mr.  Moore 
tried  it  in  the  case  of  cancer  of  the  face  before  referred  to.  All 
the  parts  healed  rapidly  and  with  scarcely  any  suppuration,  except, 
of  course,  at  the  sternal  part.     She  was  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
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seized  with  symptoms  of  pysemia  and  died.  The  origin  of  this 
was  clearly  in  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  sternum  ;  but  on  the 
most  careful  examination  of  all  the  tissues  about  the  seat  of 
operation,  no  trace  of  cancer  could  be  found.  The  final  result  of 
this  case  m^  seem  to  invalidate  the  statement  which  has  been 
jast  made,  that  no  bad  result  has  attended  the  use  of  the  chloride ; 
but  it  does  not  affect  the  question.  The  pyemia  took  place  long 
after  all  direct  effect  of  the  chloride  had  passed  off.  The  bone 
was  intentionally  exposed  to  some  extent  below  its  surface  to 
ensure  the  removal  of  all  cancer  germs  which  might  have  deve- 
loped in  it^  and  was  liable  ultimately  to  any  accident  which  such 
an  exposure  might  subject  it  to.  My  mistake  here  was  in  not 
using  from  time  to  time  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride^  so  as  to 
keep  in  an  undecomposed  and  healthy  state  the  matters  which 
lodged  in  the  cancelli. 

From  data  so  limited  it  would  be  absurd  to  form  conclusions. 
I  am  myself  so  satisfied  with  the  results  at  present  obtained, 
that  I  trust  the  plan  will  be  far  more  extensively  tried. 

The  singularly  favourable  way  in  which  the  wound  healed  in  the 
first  case  on  which  I  tried  this  plan,  satisfied  me  that  it  might  be 
beneficially  adopted  in  other  than  cancerous  cases.  There  was 
one  point  which  especially  struck  me,  as  giving  it  great  value  in 
hospital  practice ;  the  perfect  purity  of  the  discharges  from  the 
wound  during  the  first  few  days  after  an  operation.  It  is  well 
koown  that  the  presence  of  decomposing  animal  matter  tends  to 
bring  any  dead  animal  matter  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact 
into  a  rapid  state  of  decomposition ;  and  if  this  take  place  in.  a 
wound,  it  will  certainly  interfere  for  a  time  with  the  natural  and 
healthy  processes  of  cure,  and  may  induce  erysipelas  or  pyflemia. 

That  this  decomposition  does  usually  occur  is  evidenced  by 
the  peculiar  sickly  animal  smell  which  is  perceived  whenever  a 
wound  which  has  been  covered  for  a  few  hours  is  opened.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  a  wound  has  been  fairly  impregnated  with  the 
chloride  lotion,  there  is  invariably  an  absence  of  any  animal 
smell  whatever  for  two  or  three  days  ;  and,  unless  some  diseased 
tissue  remain  in  the  wound,  there  may  be  none  throughout  the 
healing.  Were  this  the  only  advantage,  it  would  be  a  great  one  ; 
I  believe  that  in  our  hospital  it  has  saved  many  a  patient  from 
erysipelas ;  certainly  we  have  been  for  the  last  eight  montha 
very  free  from  it  after  operations,  while  just  before  it  was  very 
prevalent.  But  this  may  be  an  accidental  coincidence  merely, 
and  time  and  experience  can  alone  determine  how  much  is  due 
to  the  treatment.  It  is  not,  however,  the  only  advantage.  One 
of  the  most  striking  consequences  of  the  application  is  the 
quiescence  of  the  wound.  The  action  which  one  would  imagine 
must  of  necessity  follow  the   application  of  an   escharotic  so 
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•powerful  as  the  chloride  of  ssinc^  is  never  to  be  seen.  The  pads, 
up  to  the  very  edges  of  the  "wound,  retain  their  natural  colour 
during  the  early  periods  after  an  operation.  I  can  state  this 
confidently  after  the  use  of  the  lotion  in  varieties  of  operations, 
the  removal  of  tumour,  amputations,  even  with  extensive  and 
thin  flaps,  as  Syme's  and  Mackenzie's  amputation,  operations 
about  the  rectum,  involving  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the 
perineeum,  and  in  many  others,  as  well  as  after  accidental  wounds. 
In  many  oases  the  wounds  have  healed  in  twenty-four  hours, 
without  the  least  fulness  or  swelling,  and  leaving  a  line  of 
cicatrix  which  after  a  short  time  could  hardly  be  seen  or  felt. 

Some  cases  are  at  this  moment  under  my  observation.  A  week 
ago,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Shaw,  performed  two  operations.  One  of 
these  was  on  a  strumous  subject  who  had  sinuses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  heel,  running  towards  one  spot.  No  bone 
could  be  felt,  but  it  was  thought  that  there  must  be  some  caries 
keeping  up  these  sinuses.  The  heel  was  laid  open  to  its  full 
extent  from  before  backwards  through  the  track  of  one  of  these 
sinuses,  but  no  disease  of  the  bone  could  be  found.  The  wound 
vras  well  bathed  with  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
and  healed  by  the  first  intention  without  pain,  swelling,  or  dis- 
coloration. 

Another  case  was  one  of  necrosis  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  with  sinuses  on  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  ankle.  On 
laying  open  the  outer  sinus  the  joint  was  found  to  be  opened, 
and  the  astragalus  in  part  rough  and  denuded  of  cartilage,  which 
still  covered  some  portion  of  the  articular  surface.  In  the  situation 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  was  a  large  cavity,  communicating 
with  the  medullary  cavity,  in  which  lay  several  pieces  of  necrosed 
bone.  The  articular  surjpace  was  gone.  A  portion  of  the  shell 
of  this  cavity  was  removed,  and  the  necrosed  bone  taken  away. 
Here,  by  Mr.  Shaw's  permission,  I  used  the  forty  grain  solution, 
sponging  out  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  with  it  the  cavity  of  the 
bone  and  all  the  tissues  surrounding  the  ankle-joint :  up  to  the 
present  time  the  parts  have  been  perfectly  free  from  swelling, 
pain,  or  redness.  There  has  been  scarcely  any  discharge,  and 
what  there  is  is  entirely  free  from  smell.  The  tissues  about  the 
inner  ankle,  which  were  very  much  infiltrated,  and  more  than  an 
inch  thick,  were  also  freely  laid  open,  and  gaped  widely-  They 
were  put  together  with  sutures ;  they  did  not  unite,  but  were 
found  next  day  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  slough,  which 
speedily  peeled  ofi;  and  left  a  healthy  granulating  surface  belo^. 
There  has  been  throughout  an  entire  absence  of  all  inflammatory 
action.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  there  would,  I  believe,  have  cer- 
tainly been  a  foul  discharge  for  a  little  time  at  least  after  the 
operation,  had  the  lotion  not  been  used.  The  tendency  to  form 
a  supetficial  layer  of  slough  is  seen  in  every  case  in" which  the 
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skin  is  thus  iofiltrated  from  loDg-continaed  disease.  It  is  due, 
probably,  to  this  low  state  of  vitality  of  the  part.  The  sloagh 
separates  very  quickly,  a  healthy  granulation  covers  the  surface, 
and  there  is  no  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  texture.  Another 
and  Yerj  striking  case  is  nowunder  the  care  of  Mr.  Nunn.  He 
lemoved  the  head  of  the  femur  below  the  trochanters  from  a  woman 
with  caries  of  the  hip.  She  is  suffering  also  from  considerable 
disease  of  the  liver,  and  her  general  health  is  much  impaired. 
The  acetabulum  was  perforated,  and  the  finger  could  be  passed 
into  a  cavity  beyond ;  but  there  was  no  carious  bone  to  be  felt. 
The  lotion  was  very  freely  used.  The  operation  has  only  been 
done  three  wedks,  but  the  parts  are  quite  covered  with  healthy 
granalation,  and  the  discharge  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  But 
an  unhealthy  inflammation  has  taken  place  in  the  opposite  groin, 
over  a  large  resonant  swelling,  which  appears  to  be  connected  with 
some  perforation  of  the  bowel.  In  this  case  the  lotion  was  injected 
for  some  days  into  the  cavity  caused  by  the  operation. 

This  singular  absence  of  action  in  the  wound  is,  as  one  might 
snppose,  accompanied  by  absence  of  pain.  That  great  pain 
sometimes  attends  the  immediate  application  to  a  sensitive  wound 
need  not  be  mentioned.  But  this  is  not  lasting.  In  most  cases 
it  subsides  in  from  one  to  two  hours ;  in  .some  cases  it  does 
not  occur  at  all.  Where  the  application  is  made  after  an 
operation  done  under  chloroform,  the  patient  generally  remains 
altogether  free  from  pain.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
when  morphia  has  been  subcutaneously  injected,  as  Mr. 
Moore  first  suggested,  immediately  the  operation  is  concluded, 
and  before  the  effects  of  the  chloroform  have  passed  off  After 
ibis  proceeding  the  patient  often  remains  calmly  asleep  for  some 
hoars,  and  wakes  entirely  free  from  pain.  There  seems  to  be 
also  less  tendency  to  sickness.  When,  however,  the  immediate 
pain  of  the  application  has  once  subsided,  the  comfort  which 
the  patient  enjoys  is  very  striking.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which 
the  patients  could  not  tell  from  their  sensations  after  a  couple  of 
hours  that  any  operation  had  been  done.  One  can  explain, perhaps, 
from  observing  the  action  of  the  chloride,  why  action  and  consequent 
pain  should  be  lessened  or  altogether  prevented.  It  is  quite 
dear  that  the  chloride  of  zinc  does  not  act  as  an  irritant  beyond 
the  point  of  contact.  If  its  use  is  carried  so  far  as  to  produce 
an  eschar,  the  eschar  will  act  as  an  irrriating  body,  and  there 
will  be  inflammation  and  swelling  around  it;  but  if  applied 
short  of  this,  and  it  requires  a  continued  application  of  the  solid 
chloride  to  make  an  eschar  in  the  natural  structures,  it  produces 
a  peculiar  pulpy  state  of  tissue,  widely  different  no  doubt  from 
the  natural  tissue  ;  but  certainly  not  eschar,  not  a  charred  mass 
which  must  be  removed  by  the  ordinary  process  of  separation 
below  and  around  it.    Were  the  surface  of  a  large  wound  con- 
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verted  into  an  eschar,  it  could  not  heal  in  twenty- four  hours. 
And  yet  the  tissue  appears  disintegrated  ;  it  is  rapidly  discharged 
as  a  creamy  exudation,  leaving  the  parts  below  perfectly  natural 
in  appearance.  This  can  easily  be  seen  when  the  lotion  is 
applied  to  an  open  wound.  In  this  creamy  surface  must  be 
involved  all  the  sensitive  and  vasculo -motor  nerves,  and  their 
function  must  be  arrested.  With  many  esoharotics,  as  the 
actual  cautery,  the  acids,  &c.,  the  irritating  effect  is  pro- 
pagated along  the  nerves  beyond  the  point  of  contact.  Although 
the  nerves  exposed  on  the  surface  may  be  destroyed,  the  effect 
is  carried  beyond  this  point,  increased  nerve  action  and  inflam- 
mation is  the  result.  It  is  not  so  with  the  chloride  of  zinc. 
From  whatever  cause  it  may  be,  the  action  terminates  at  the 
poiut  of  contact.  The  sensitive  surface  is  destroyed,  but  no 
irritation  is  set  up  beyond  the  part  directly  acted  upon.  Hence 
there  is  no  pain,  no  vascular  action,  no  inflammation.  Wliether 
this  is  or  is  not  the  true  explanation,  the  fact  certainly  is  as 
I  have  stated  it. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  all  this  immunity  will 
be  found  in  every  case  ;  but  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  never 
seen  it  otherwise,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  I  have  never  seen  the  general 
run  of  cases  go  through  so  favourable  a  course  as  since  I  used 
this  application. 

The  mode  of  application  has  been  described  in  connexion  with 
the  first  case  in  which  I  tried  the  solution.  The  first  effect  is 
always  to  stimulate  the  small  vessels  and  cause  a  general  oozing 
of  blood  from  surfaces  which  had  been  previously  dry.  The 
blood  becomes  pink  and  creamy  by  contact  with  the  chloride. 
On  further  application  of  the  solution  the  whole  surface  is 
softened  and  assumes  the  same  pink  colour.  The  blood  will 
continue  to  ooze  out  as  long  as  the  solution  is  applied,  and  for  a 
short  time  after.  Every  part  should  be  well  saturated  with  the 
chloride — the  edges  of  the  skin,  the  adipose  tissue,  the  spaces 
between  the  muscles,  the  medullary  cavity,  or  cancellated  struc- 
ture of  bone.  At  first  I  was  afraid  to  touch  bone  with  it,  but  I 
find  now  that  no  harm  comes  of  doing  so.  The  surgeon  need 
not  hesitate  to  apply  it  even  to  thin  and  delicate  structures. 
Those  cases  have  done  best  in  which  it  has  been  most  thoroughly 
used.  For  wounded  surfaces  I  generally  use  a  solution  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

An  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  use  of  the  chloride  that 
union  by  the  first  intention  must  be  prevented,  and  that  we  are 
therefore  throwing  away  a  chance  of  obtaining  the  best  and  safest 
mode  of  cure  after  operation.  Entire  union  by  the  first  intention 
is,  however,  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  after  operations  of  any  magni- 
tude. Parte  of  the  wound  may  so  heal ;  and  were  the  objection 
valid  at  all,  it  would  be  simply  on  a  question  of  more  or  less. 
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Supposing,  moreover,  that  in  one  case  in  twenty  entire  union  by 
the  first  intention  did  take  place  (I  am  still  speaking,  of  course, 
of  large  operations),  surely  it  would  be  well  to  forego  the  chances 
of  that  one,  if  we  could  ensure  the  safer  and  better  healing  of 
the  remaining  nineteen. 

The  objection,  however,  is  really  not  valid.  A  wound  will  heal 
entirely  in  twenty-four  hours  when  the  solution  has  been  freely 
used.  It  may  do  so  in  less  time,  possibly,  but  I  have  certainly 
found  it  healed  at  the  end  of  that  time.  And,  as  a  rule,  I  have 
found  wounds  heal  more  rapidly  since  I  have  used  the  application. 
After  what  I  have  seen  of  its  effect,  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  using  it  in  a  plastic  operation  in  which,  of  all  cases,  one  most 
desires  kind  and  early  healing. 

Surgeons  have,  as  is  well  known,  tried  various  applications  in 
the  hope  of  preventing  or  lessening  suppuration,  or  of  warding 
off  the  evils  which  produce  the  large  proportion  of  deaths  after 
operations,  such  as  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  and  osteo-myelitis.  Of 
these  applications,  the  principal  are  strong  alcohol,  either  pure, 
or  holding  in  solution  astringent  or  aromatic  substances,  or 
iodine.  Alcohol  and  some  of  the  aromatic  tinctures  I  have  tiied ; 
but  though  they  act  very  beneficially  in  unhealthy  wounds,  I 
have  not  found  that  they  protect  recent  ones  for  any  length  of 
time  from  unhealthy  action ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  lessen  inflam- 
mation or  promote  union.  Aloes  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation 
for  many  centuries  for  its  healing  qualities.  When  applied  exter- 
nally, it  was  said  to  hasten  cicatrization  and  repress  heemorrhage. 
I  have  often  used  it  in  the  form  of  the  compound  tincture  both 
to  recent  wounds  and  to  old  ulcers.  In  the  latter,  and  especially 
in  bad  sores,  it  often  does  great  good ;  but  I  never  found  any 
special  benefit  from  its  use  in  recent  wounds.  So  long  as  it  re- 
mains in  contact  with  the  wound,  it  prevents  decomposition — ^as 
the  spirit  itself  would — and  it  perhaps  has  a  locally  tonic  effect 
on  the  tissues,  but  it  requires  frequent  renewal,  which  could  not 
be  managed  in  a  wound  which  it  is  desired  to  heal  rapidly.  The 
application  of  tincture  of  iodine  in  recent  wounds  was  recently 
proposed  by  M.  P6trequin.^  Finding  that  suppuration  was  never 
present  when  this  fluid  had  been  injected  into  cavities  or  into  the 
tissues,  he  recommended  and  practised  its  application  to  wounds 
made  in  the  removal  of  tumours,  especially  when  situated  in  the 
face  or  neck,  where  it  is  very  desirable  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  scars.  Whether  it  has  been  tried  by  others  I  do  not  know; 
but  for  many  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  adopting  a  treat- 
ment which  was  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  late*  of  Margate^ 
the  introduction  of  small  tents  covered  with  the  iodide  of  starch 
into  strumous  glands  in  the  neck,  even  before  suppuration  has  oc- 
curred in  them,  the  effect  has  been  very  satisfactory ;  but  consi- 

1  Gaz.  Mdd.  de  Paris.,  Dec.  10,  1864. 
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derable  pain  and  inflammaiory  action  have  followed  the  treatment. 
Mr.  Higginbottom  has  long  recommended  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  recent  wounds  as  well  as  in  erysi- 
pelas, as  a  means  of  checking  any  tendency  to  suppuration.  I 
have  not  tried  it,  nor  do  I  know  whether  it  has  been  generally  use- 
ful. I  doubt,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  its  action  in  slight  wounds, 
whether  nitrate  of  silver  could  be  applied  as  freely  as  the  chloride 
of  zinc  ;  or  whether,  if  so  used,  it  would  preserve  the  parts  in  a 
healthy  state  for  so  long  a  time. 

We  find,  too,  that  Mr.  Butcher  advises  the  use  of  the  actual 
cautery  in  some  operations.  He  writes :  "  I  have  found  its  appli- 
cation in  this  way" — quickly  brushed  over  the  surface — "  most 
serviceable  after  excision  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  other  severe  mea- 
sures, in  arresting  unhealthy  forms  of  inflammation,  diffuse  or 
erysipelatous,  and  arousing  at  once  a  reparative  inflammation." 

I  have  met  with  nothing  which  acts  in  so  unmistakably  bene* 
ficial  a  manner  us  the  chloride  of  zinc. 

But  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  My  colleague,  Mr. 
Shaw,  was  speaking  recently  to  Dr.  Brown,  of  Sloane-street,  on 
the  subject  of  the  use  at  the  Middlesex  of  the  chloride  lotion, 
who  told  him  that  the  subject  was  not  new  to  him,  as  he  had  in 
early  life  seen  the  use  of  Burnett  s  fluid  in  recent  wounds.  Dr. 
Brown  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the  following  account : 

"  When  I  was  a  young  disciple  of  that  most  worthy  chief  of 
the  medical  department  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  James  Hen- 
derson, a  tank  was  erected  in  the  ropery  for  saturating  yams,  &c, 
in  Sir  William  Burnetts  fluid.  Now,  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
man  in  the  whole  establishment  to  come  and  report  at  the  surgery 
the  slightest  hurt  he  might  receive  in  the  course  of  his  work ; 
but  soon  after  this  tank  was  set  up  we  found  on  seyeral  occasions 
that  men  in  the  ropery  meeting  with  slight  wounds  and  abrasions 
did  not  so  report  themselves,  and  upon  being  remonstrated  with, 
they  said  they  had  gone  directly  to  the  tank  and  applied  some 
'solution'  to  the  part,  and  it  always  got  well  very  quickly.  Prac- 
tically, the  men  employed  at  the  tank  found  if  they  had  cuts 
about  their  fingers  that  they  healed  surely  and  speedily  through 
dabbling  in  the  solution,  and  the  fact  soon  spread  amongst  their 
fellows.  This  presently  so  attracted  the  attention  of  my  excel- 
lent and  observant  friend,  that  we  had  Sir  W.  Burnett's  solution 
brought  into  the  surgery  to  be  used  in  surgical  treatment,  and  I 
am  almost  sure  that  at  some  time  between  1842  and  1844  it  was 
specially  referred  to  in  a  Report  to  the  Director-General  of  the 
Navy." 

The  Director-General  of  the  Navy  was  so  good  as  to  have  the 
reports  of  these  years  inspected ;  but  he  informs  me  that  no  men- 
tion of  the  external  use  of  Burnett's  fluid  is  to  be  found  in  them. 
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Pabt  L — Phtsiologioal  Mic&oloot. 

(7(90  Membrane. — Professor  Henle,  in  consiclenDg  some  recent  works 
<m  this  subject,  says  Reichert  adopts  the  eel]  membrane  despite 
Scholtze  and  Bmecke,  but  he  appears  to  me  to  go  too  &r  in  the  use  of 
analogy  when  he  requires  that  what  has  been  made  certain  in  a  few 
cases,  or  even  only  in  a  single  one,  should  be  promoted,  as  a  rule,  for 
similar  bodies.  I  rather  beiieve  that  we  must  first,  in  investigating 
special  cases,  describe  how  far  the  homogeneity  extends,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  presence  of  a  cell  membrane  is  to  be  shown  certainly  according 
to  certain  principles,  the  negative  observations  likewise  are  justifiable. 
They  show  that  the  membrane  is  not  of  the  essential  attributes  of  the 
oeU,  which  again  must  not  be  understood,  as  it  was  explained  in 
Schultse's  treatise  on  muscle  corpuscles,  as  if  the  membrane,  where  it 
existed,  were  an  indifferent  or  even  impeding  component  part  indicating 
decrepidity  of  the  celL  Schnltze  now  modifies  this  decbion  by  saying : 
''The  form  of  the  thesis  which  I  put  forth  immistakeably  as  one  of 
which  the  contents  do  not  absolutely  and  necessarily  follow  from  what 
preoedea  it,  but  perhaps  might  only  be  defended  as  by  a  caprice,  ought 
to  have  restrained  my  opponent  from  announcing  it  as  exactly  the 
point  of  my  reformatory  efforts,  and  from  rallying  against  it  the  whole 
foarce  of  the  prevailing  views."  But  we  are  so  much  the  more  to  be 
excused  if  we  took  that  thesis  seriously  and  as  the  point  of  the  refor- 
matory effort,  because  just  in  it  lay  the  novelty  of  Schultze's  view. 
For  it  has  been  long  known  that  b^de  vesiculiform  cells  with  liquid 
contents  there  are  some  consisting  of  little  lumps  without  envelopes, 
of  firm,  soft  substance,  enclosing  a  nucleus,  and  that  cells  of  the  latter 
kind  may  amalgamate  without  having  ever  been  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  membrane ;  long  ago  the  cell  membrane  had  come  to  be  ge- 
nerally considered  as  a  condensation  of  the  outer  layer.  Whether  we 
would  call  this  hardened.  Liyer  cell  membrane,  primordial  sac,  or  skin 
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layer  of  tbe  protoplasma,  is  a  dispute  about  words.  The  essential 
difference  between  the  Scbleiden-Schwann  and  tbe  present  cell  tbeory 
is  tbat,  according  to  tbe  former,  the  cell  membrane  was  primitive  and 
definitive  for  tbe  cell  contents,  tbat  it  waa  deposited  around  a 
nucleus,  and  bj  tbe  substances  which  entered  was  gradually  extended, 
whilst  we  now  consider  the  cell  contents  as  the  primitive,  the  mem- 
brane as  a  secondary  condensation,  produced  by  separation  of  the  cell 
substance  (of  tbe  protoplasma)  into  firmer  and  liquid  substances.  If 
this  be  a  reform,  then  we  must  own  that  it  was  quietly ,  accom- 
plished more  than  twenty  years  ago.  We  have  guarded  ourselves, 
however,  against  exaggeration  in  extending  the  idea  of  the  cell  to  the 
connecting,  granular,  or  fluid  contents  of  the  interstices  of  the  fibrous 
tissues,  because  here  and  there  in  these  interstices  a  nucleus  is  cm- 
bedded 

As  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  separate  cell  mem- 
brane Reichert  had  brought  forward  the  behaviour  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  the  duplicatures  on  the  surface  of 
the  furrowing  globules  of  the  e^  of  the  frog,  before  described  by  him. 
UL.  Schultze  and  von  Vintschgau  offer  another  explanation.     As  the 
-division  of  the  cells,  so,  according  to  Schultze,  the  cleavings  of  the  e^ 
-also  generally  depend  on  a  contractibility  of  the  protoplasma,  m  this 
-<»8e  of  tbe  yolk.     The  contraction  proceeds  from  a  determinate  spot 
of  the  surface  of  the  yolk,  and  thence  gradually  (not  suddenly,  as 
Remak  stated)  extends,  splitting  the  yolk  into  two  halves.     How- 
ever, inasmuch  as  the  substance  of  the  exterior  and  of  the  nucleus  of 
the  yolk  are  of  different  consistence,  so  also  the  degree  of  contractibility 
might  be  different  on  the  periphery  and  in  the  interior,  and  hence  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  on  the  contraction  of  the  whole  mass  the 
.  surface  is  disposed  in  folds.     Von  Vintschgau  considers  this  folding  of 
the  outer  protoplasma  layer  to  be  simply  a  consequence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  fun-ows ;  in  order  to  sink  down  into  the  furrow  (which,  how- 
ever, according  to  von  Vintschgau,  tekes  place  almost  instantaneously) 
the  so-called  layer  must  lay  itself  out  in  folds,  which  again  disappear 
when  tbe  furrow  becomes  deeper  and  the  protoplasma  adapts  itself  to 
the  increased  surface.   The  ovo-cellular  membrane  on  the  inner  surface 
-of  the  yolk  membrane,  as  well  as  the  membrane  of  tbe  furrowing 
globules  described  by  Remak,  the  author  considers  as  a  product  of  the 
^coagulation  of  the  outer  protoplasma  layer  by  the  hardening  niixture 
<of  alcohol,  wood-vinegar,  and  sulphate  of  copper  in  wator)  of  which 
Remak  made  use.     As  further  arguments  against  the  membrane  ol 
the  furrowing  globules,  von  Vintschgau  says  that  indentations,  which, 
by  the  electric  current,  he  has  produced  in  them,  coalesce  when  they 
come  in  contact,  that  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  acetic  acid  gradually 
destroy  the  formations  without  leaving  any  membrane,  or  bursting, 
Mxd  so  forth. 

According  to  Bruch,  the  cells  of  the  germinal  membrane  of  the 
bird's  egg  are  unenveloped  before  incubation,  by  which  the  cell  mem- 
brane becomes  distinct.  To  the  yolk  element  the  author  certainly 
ascribes  a  membrane-like  envelope,  but  says  they  are  not  to  be  taken 
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for  cells  in  the  sense  of  the  Schwann  theory,  but  as  belonging  to  the 
category  of  the  drop-like  albumen  formatioDS  and  enveloping  globules 
analogous  to  the  formations  which  in  fishes  and  batrachia  assume  a 
ciyst^ine  form. — ZeUschri/t/iir  rcUianeUe  Medicin,  Srd  Series^  vol.  xxiL 
pp.  6-8. 

Lamiinar  Membrane  of  the  Placenta, — M.  Joulin  denies  that  the 
membrane  on  the  fcetal  aspect  of  the  placenta,  after  having  removed 
the  amnion,  and  in  the  thickness  of  which  the  chief  divisions  of  the 
cord  pass,  is  the  chorion.  It  differs  from  the  latter  histologically  as 
well  as  in  its  situation  in  the  placenta.  The  histological  elements  of 
the  laminar  membrane  are  altogether  distinct  from  those  of  the  chorion. 
They  are  composed  of  bundles  of  laminar  fibres  in  parallel  layers, 
sometimes  crossed,  of  amorphous  matter  and  some  fatty  granules. 
In  the  membrane  are  found  neither  the  nuclei  nor  the  molecular 
granules,  the  foundation  of  the  chorion  tissue.  The  laminar  membrane 
may  be  separated  into  two  distinct  layers,  between  which  the  vessels 
leaving  the  cord  subdivide.  The  superficial  layer  is  always  extremely 
thin ;  it  adheres  but  little  to  the  vessels,  and  amalgamates  with  the 
deep  layer  at  the  root  of  the  cord  and  at  the  circumference  of  the 
placenta.  The  deep  layer  is  a  little  thicker  and  less  tough,  and  at 
certain  limited  parts,  especially  between  the  larger  divisions  of  the 
knots,  it  has  a  thickness  of  one  centimetre.  It  is  very  adherent  to 
the  vessels,  and  accompanying  them  forms  sheaths  in  the  thickness  of 
the  organ.  This  layer  at  the  circumference  of  the  placenta  gives  off 
lamellar  tracts,  which  pass  between  the  villosities.  The  laminar 
membrane  is  altogether  devoid  of  proper  vessels.  The  author  also 
makes  new  observations  on  the  distribution  of  the  placental  vessels,  on 
the  mode  of  iudertion  and  direction  of  the  villosities,  and  on  their  con- 
ueiions  with  the  maternal  circulation. — Archives  GhiiraJka  de  Medi- 
cine, July,  1865,  pp.  22  and  105. 

Lachrymal  Canal, — Professor  Henle  compares  its  lining  membrane 
to  the  cavernous  structure  of  the  urethra  and  vagina,  thus  keeping 
'^  the  canal  closed  with  gentle  force,"  generally  sufficient  to  keep  air 
from  passing  by  it  from  the  nose  into  the  lachiymal  sac.  He  sajrs  : 
^  In  the  wall  of  the  membranous  lachrymal  canal  there  is  found  a 
venous  network,  which,  in  reference  to  the  number  and  size  of  the 
venous  branches,  and  the  relative  delicacy  of  the  intermediate  little 
hranchos^  may  undoubtedly  be  likened  to  the  tissue  of  the  cavernous 
bodies  of  the  genitals  and  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  It  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  cavernous  tissue  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone;  it  de- 
creases from  the  mouth  upwards  in  importance,  and  geneiully  has 
completely  disappeared  below  the  transition  of  the  lachrymal  canal 
into  the  lachrymal  sac.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  lachrymal  canal  the 
so-called  fibrous  layer  is  0*5 — 1*5  mm.  thick;  of  this  only  a  thin  layer 
nearest  to  the  bony  wall  is  shown,  the  composition  peculiar  to  the 
periosteum,  out  of  fine  connective  tissue  bundles  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  the  canaJ,  in  the  intervals  of  which  are  branching  out  in  a  similar 
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dixeoiioD  nomeroiiA  likewise  very  fine  elesfcic  fibres.  Ab  for  the  rest, 
venotui  plexnaee  with  longitadinallj  prolonged  meshes,  the  lacuns  of 
which  are  occupied  by  isokted  arteries,  by  proportionably  nomerons 
and  stout  nerve  trunks,  and  moreoYer  by  a  connective  tissue  profusely 
intermixed  with  elastic  fibres,  form  the  principal  part  of  the  mem- 
brane. The  diameter  of  the  (uninjected)  veins  amounts  to  0*6,  the 
diameter  of  the  stouter  arterial  trunks  to  0*1  mm. — ZaUfchrift  fiir 
rationdU  MedidOf  voL  zxiiL  1865^  p.  264. 

Nannal  Bone  Marrow. — M,  Charles  Robin  remarks  that  the 
structure  of  marrow  consists  simply  of  a  juxtaposition  of  anatomical 
elements  of  the  form  of  cells,  with  interposition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
amorphous  matter,  of  which  the  proportion  varies  in  the  different 
kinds  of  marrow.  Capillary  vessels  are  also  met  with  in  this  tissue. 
Their  meshes  are  about  two  or  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  capillary 
vessels  around  them^  as  happens  in  those  which  are  called  tissues  re- 
latively rich  in  vessels;  thoy  are  about  of  equal  dimension  in  all 
senses.  They  are  polygonal,  with  rounded  angles,  whilst  in  other 
tissues,  in  which  the  meshes  are  polygonal,  we  almost  always  find 
distinct  angles,  acute  or  obtuse,  which  give  an  appearance  alto- 
gether peculiar  to  the  capillary  arrangement-— quite  different  to  the 
meshwork,  of  which  the  angles  are  rounded  as  in  marrow.  These 
meshes  are  not  more  numerous  in  contact  with  the  bone  than  at  the 
other  parts  of  the  tissue;  but  when  an  injection  of  marrow,  especially 
of  the  &tty  marrow,  is  studied,  in  order  to  find  a  meshwork  easy  to 
observe  and  not  hidden  by  fiit,  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  place 
the  marrow  in  a  current  of  water,  and  then  the  capillary  vessels  be- 
come flattened  and  superposed  against  the  bony  tissue.  Therefore  it 
has  been  said  that  the  meshes  were  much  more  numeroud  in  contact 
with  the  bone  than  elsewhere.  The  finest  capillaties  that  are  found 
in  marrow  show  also  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  larger  than  the 
ultimate  capillaries  of  the  periosteal  and  osseous  network.  Especially 
in  the  spongy  tissue,  and  even  in  contact  with  the  boue^  they  are  not 
exactly  cylindrical  like  those  of  the  periosteum,  and  seem  like  sinuses 
moulded  upon  the  neighbouring  parts  to  which  their  walls  are  applied; 
this  gives  to  injections  of  them  a  peculiar  appearance  as'  compared 
with  the  other  tissues. 

The  marrow  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  osseous  substance ; 
and  the  pretended  internal  periosteum,  which  has  been  made  to  play 
so  active  a  part  in  the  nutrition  of  the  bones,  does  not  exist  at  all, 
even  in  the  long  bones.  But  there  is  an  arrangement  of  fine  lami- 
nated fibres  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions.  These  fibres  are 
connected  with  the  adventitious  tunic  of  the  vessels,  and  sometimes 
with  the  inner  aspect  of  the  bony  trabecuhe. 

In  this  arrangement  of  fine  laminated  fibres  the  fibres  are  generally 
alone,  crossed  or  not.  About  the  bony  trabecule  which  traverse 
some  parts  of  the  medullary  canal  of  the  long  bones,  these  fibres  are 
closer  together  than  elsewhere,  but  without  forming  proper  layers  or 
fibres    But  even  in  the  marrow,  here  and  there,  these  fibres  are 
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Kaaaaged  in  wavy  bundles,  and.ara  liUle  oompaotod  together.  From. 
thaBebnndlfiBm^a^in  ▼aaovaand  very  elegant  amngements^  fibres^ 
Jsolated,  fine,  wavy,  crosfied  in  some  parts ;  and  among  them  are  the 
medullary  cells,  amorphous  matter,  which  in  some  parts  exists  alone, 
capillaries,  and  adipose  vesicles. — Gazette  M^dicaie  de  Fari^  Feb.  4th, 
1865,  p.  68. 

The  fcatai  or  red  marrow  owes  its  colour  to  the  fiict  of  its  being 
composed  in  great  part  of  medullary  cells,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
amorj^us  matter.  The  medullary  cells,  which  form  about  eight- 
tenths  of  the  whole  of  the  tissue,  with  the  vessels,  as  well  as  can  be 
calculated,  are  such  as  are  described  in  the  typical  condition — ^that  is, 
without  the  addition  of  little  fatty  drops  in  their  thickness.  The 
aocnmnlatioin  of  these  medullary  cells  with  veftels  and  a  small  quantity 
of  amorphous  matter,  goes  to  make  up  a  reddish  ma8&  The  marrow, 
thus  constituted,  is  little  by  little,  through  phases  of  development,  re« 
placed  by  a  greyish,  semi-transparent,  gelatiniform  marrow.  This 
change  of  colour,  this  passage  of  the  first  into  the  second  variety,  is 
owing  to  an  increase,  in  certain  conditions,  of  the  amorphous  sub- 
stance between  the  medullary  ceUs  in  a  manner  disproportionate 
to  the  medullary  cells ;  so  that*  in  the  gelatiniform  marrow  one  finds 
medullary  cells  separated  from  each  other  by  a  great  quantity  of  a. 
homogeneous,  semi-transparent  substance,  of  a  gelatinous  appearance. 

This  gelatinifonn  marrow  has  sometimes  a  greyish  and  at  others  a 
yellowi&h,  almoet  semi-transparent  colour.  Whan  greyish,  it  is  ftom 
the  absence  of  iat  cells  between  the  other  elements ;  and  if  yellowish, 
it  is  that  the  separated   medullary  cells  are  aooompanied  by  fat 


We  have  seen  above,  indeed,  that  it  is  by  passing  into  the  state  of  fikt 
vesicfes  of  the  laminar  fibres  yet  remaining  in  the  state  of  fusiform  or 
BteUar  fibro-pkstic  bodies  in  the  fibrillary  framework  of  the  marrow, 
that  the  latter  assumes  the  so-called  fiektty  state.  In  thia  case  the 
aaioiphous  matter  disappears,  and  the  fibrils  of  the  framework  as  well 
as  the  medullary  cells  are  repelled  and  compressed  between  the  adipose 
vesides,  which  makes  them  hardly  to  be  seen.  But  in  the  cases  of 
the  marrow,  as  a  consequence  of  emaciation,  passing  into  the  gela* 
tini&rm  state ;  or  when,  by  inflammation,  or  from  the  presence  of  a 
tomour  of  the  bone^  or  in  the  medullary  canal,  it  returns  to  the  red 
condition,  the  amorphous  matter  reappears,  and  the  medullary  cells 
again  become  visible,  or  even  become  more  numerous  than  they  were. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  texture  of  the  marrow,  thus 
become  rich  in  fatty  vesicles,  and  the  adipose  tissue.  In  the  former 
the  cdls  are  simply  placed  together  with  medullary  cells  interposed, 
and  in  some  places  with  amorphous  matter  still  remaining.  But  the 
adipose  cells  are  not  here  disposed  in  lobules  separated  by  partitions  of 
laminar  fibres,  as  in  the  adipose  tissues.  Besides,  the  size  and  form  of 
the  capillary  ^neshwork  are  unlike.  The  clammy  consistence,  the 
delicacy  of  tissue,  and  the  greater  fitcility  with  which  the  &tty 
vesicles  may  be  broken,  are  quite  unlike  adipose  tissue.  The  change 
to  the  adipose  state  of  the  fibro-plastic  bodies  of  the  fibrillary  fram^ 
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work  of  the  marrow  takes  place,  espeoiallj  in  some  bones,  by  pre- 
ference. It  is  noteworthy,  also,  'that  the  yaacnlarity  is  relatiTcdy  less 
in  the  fatty  marrow  than  in  the  gelatiniform  coloured  marrow,  or  in 
that  of  a  red  colowr,— Ibid.,  Feb.  18th,  1865,  p.  105. 

PrimiHve  KidneyM  of  Man  and  Mammals, — Professor  Dnrsy  of 
Tubingen,  as  part  of  a  larger  subject  of  investigation,  oommunicat^  a 
few  preliminary  observations  made  by  him  on  the  kidney  of  a  bovine 
fodtna     It  was  situated   in   the  hindermost  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  covered   by  the  Wolffian  body,  and  attached  to   the  lower 
end  of  the  posterior  lip  of  the  primitive  kidney.     With  a  magnifying 
power  the  blind  ends,  like  globular  swellings,  of  the  little  urinary 
channels,  could  be  seen  snining  through  the  envelope  like  little  white 
knobs.     After  treatment,  for  several  hours,  with  weak  hydrochloric 
acid,  he  observed  the  ureter  with  the  adjoining  parenchymatous  tissue 
of  the  kidney,  and  isolated  the  very  short  and  comparatively  thick 
canalioulL     The  structure  of  the  kidney  was  very  apparent.     The 
little  trunks  of  the  urinary  canaliculi  going  off  from  the  ureter  fur- 
nish short,  straight,  or  of  greater  length,  winding,  lateral,  and  terminal 
branches,  which  end  in  considerable  oall  or  pear-shaped  swellings. 
The  latter,  solid  formations  consisting  of  cells,  evidently  represent  at 
once  the  foundation  of  the  glomerule  and  of  the  capsule.     In  several 
of  these  knobs  also  had  alra&dy  begun  the  process  of  differentiation  of 
bloodvessels  and  capsule,  already  distinguishable  by  the  appearance  of 
a  reddish  yellow  colour  in  the  interior  of  the  knob,  and  caused  by  the 
blood.     In  some  places  these  end  knobs  were  placed,  without  a  neck, 
immediately  sidewajrs  or  in  the  angle  of  division  of  a  stouter  canali- 
culus ;  here  first,  also,  originated  from  the  remoter  winding  urinary 
canaliculi,  the  solid  first  foundation  of  the  capsule  and  of  the  glome- 
rule.    Hitherto,  in  regard  to  the  mammalian  embryo,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  convince  himself  of  a  subsequent  inversion  of  the  blind  end  of 
a  urinary  canaliculus  by  a  glomerulus  coming  fi:t>m  another  side.  More 
precise  statements,  also,  on  the  glomeruli  of  birds,  the  investigation  of 
which  now  occupies  him,  he  will  publish  later.  He  has  made  these  pre- 
liminary observations  only  to  show  that  in  mammalian  embryonal 
kidneys  of   early  degrees   of   development,  the  connexion  of  the 
capsule-bearing  urinary  canaliculi  with  the  chief  trunks  opening  into 
the  ureter  may  be  certainly  shown,  and  indeed  in  uninterrupted  con- 
nexion. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  Wolffian 
body,  the  hilus  serves  as  an  entrance  of  the  numerous  arterial  trunks, 
which,  dividing  shrab-like,  form  as  it  were  the  nucleus  of  the  primitive 
kidney,  embraced  semicircularly  by  the  loop  canaliculi,  as  well  as  the 
glomeruli  situated  in  the  firont  lip.  In  connexion  therewith  is  a  vas- 
cular plexus  surrounding  the  blind  little  tubes  ;  finally,  larger  vessels, 
which  might  be  called  vaaa  recta,  running  parallel,  develop  themselves 
out  of  it,  which  alwajrs  pass  regularly  between  two  superficial  little 
tubes  towards  the  issue-passage.  There  they  sink  into  a  considerable 
vein,  which  in  the  whole  length  of  the  Wolffian  body  moves  down  upon 
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the  issue-passage  close  beside  the  MUller  thread,  simdlating  an  issue- 
passaga  The  latter,  however,  lies  under  it,  is  with  difficulty  to  be 
rendered  Titdble,  and  even  in  cross  sections  is  not  always  positively 
to  be  recognised,  inasmuch  as  its  delicate  transparent  coats  col- 
lapse. 

Besides  this  important  venous  trunk,  which,  having  been  injected, 
goes  beyond  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  end  of  the  primitive  kidney, 
and  represents  the  former  vena  cardinalis,  there  are  still  found  in  the 
gland  envelope  numerous  large  arborescent  venous  branches,  which, 
however,  do  not  open  into  the  vena  cardinalis,  but  diverge  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  median -wards,  and  unite  into  larger  trunks  passing  down 
into  the  inferior  cava.  Whether  there  are  also  deeper  venous  trunks, 
which  then  would  take  their  way  through  'the  hilus,  he  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover. 

On  the  nature  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Wolffian  body,  which,  in 
the  male  sex,  goes  to  form  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  his  observations 
are  incomplete.  But  he  rather  supposes  that  the  Wolffian  body  has 
two  kinds  of  canaliculi — ^viz.,  urinary  canaliculi,  with  capsuled  ends,  en- 
closing a  glomerulus  ;  and  seminal  canaliculi,  with  simple  ends,  joining 
the  uppermost  embryonal  gland  end,  which  perhaps  only  appear  later 
with  the  first  appearance  of  the  embryonal  gland. 

By  comparison  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  of  both  sexes  in  the  stage  of 
the  retroformation,  as  well  as  by  examination  of  the  fully  developed 
parovarium,  he  is  able  to  explain  the  parovarium  as  the  remains  of  the 
urine-excreting  section  of  the  Wolffian  body,  furnished  with  glomerule 
and  capsule ;  hence  it  is  not  the  analogue  of  the  epididymis  which  in 
the  female,  perhaps,  was  not  even  existing  in  the  primitive  formation ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  correct  to  compare  it  with  the  organ  of 
Girald^.     He  reserves  a  more  detailed  representation. 

He  would  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  M tiller's  thread  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  at  its  first  development  with  the  Wolffian  passage ;  it  is  a 
string-shaped  formation  arising  in  the  peritoneal  envelope  of  the  primi- 
tive kidney,  like  the  embryonal  gland,  which  also  at  first  appears  only 
as  a  string  forming  itself  within  the  peritoneal  envelope.  Moreover, 
both  appear  simultaneously.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Wolffian  passage 
does  not,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  lie  at  all  within  the  envelope  but 
beneath  it ;  it  belongs  to  the  gland  tissue  proper.  Yet  it  is  true  that 
1)e8ide  the  Miiller  thi-ead  in  the  envelope  there  is  a  considerable  canal, 
but  this  is  the  above-mentioned  cardinal  vein,  which  covers  the  Wolffian 
passage.  This  vein  has  the  same  bearing  to  the  envelope  as  a  sinus ; 
hence  it  stands  open  in  cross  section,  and  thus  is  easily  confounded  with 
the  issue-passage  of  the  primitive  kidney,  which  is  visible,  but  with 
difficulty,  and  for  the  most  part  collapsed. 

Also,  the  generally  assumed  statement,  that  the  Miiller  thread  sud- 
denly appeared  in  its  entire  lengtl^,  is  completely  erroneous.  It  first 
appears  on  the  top  of  the  Wolffian  body,  and  here  indeed  in  connexion 
with  the  upper  string-like  end  of  the  embryonal  gland. — ZeUechriflfUr 
TcUwndU  Medidn,  voL  xxiii.  p.  257. 
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Organs  unpnmded  with  Ifervee,  Lymphades^  or  Cc^dUarim, — ^Dr. 
SimpsoD,  of  Edinbargb,  has  a  paper  on  this  peculiarity  of  the  hnman 
(mammalian)  umbilical  cord  and  placenta.  He  infers  that — 1.  The 
Tolume  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta  is 
formed  of  nucleated  cellular  tissue,  traversed  by  the  tubes  of  the  um- 
bilical arteries  and  veins,  and  their  nnmerooa  placental  sabdivisions ; 
and  the  cord  and  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta  are  covered  by  a  sheafch 
of  serous  or  serold  membrane.  2.  In  the  composition  of  these  parts  no 
capillaries,  vasa  vasomm,  lymphatics,  nor  nerves  are  found  to  enter. — 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Oct.  39th,  1864,  pp.  459,  460. 

Beproduetion  of  Parts  of  Animals, — M.  Gross  says — "  If  one  cuts  off 
the  foot  of  a  salamander,  the  next  day  the  wound  is  covered  with 
epidermis  cells ;  two  days  after  the  amputation,  an  amorphous  sub- 
stance is  poured  out  between  the  epidermic  layer  and  the  s(^ution  of 
continuity,  and  in  five  or  six  days  this  amorphous  substance,  'semi- 
transparent,  has  pushed  off  the  epidermis,  and  formed  a  kind  of  cap  at 
the  end  of  the  member."  The  author  says  that  the  phases  of  the  new 
foot  resemble  those  through  which  the  member  removed  had  gone  in 
its  growth.  ''In  the  semi-transparent  substance  which  is  found 
between  the  epidermis  and  the  solution  of  continuity,  is  instantlj 
recognised  an  amorphous  substance  and  granular  matter,  besides  em- 
bryo-plastic nuclei;  these  nuclei,  much  larger  than  in  the  human 
subject,  always  precede  the  reproduction,  as  they  precede  formation  of 
tissues  in  the  embryo. 

<<  From  the  fifth  day  after  the  amputation  nuclei  are  found,  which 
change  into  fusiform  bodies,  and,  soon  after,  laminar  fibres  appear.  Be- 
tween the  tenth  and  the  fifteenth  days  the  nuclei  of  cartilage  are  to  be 
seen  near  the  bone  which  has  been  divided.  About  the  twentieth,  a 
cartilaginous  cone,  continuous  with  the  old  bone,  is  found  ;  the  end  of 
the  bone  is  inserted  in  the  cartilage ;  the  reproduction  of  the  cartilage 
proceeds  gradually  to  the  extremity  of  the  member,  of  which  it  seems 
to  guide  the  development ;  in  £Ebct,  it  precedes  the  formation  of  the 
muscles  and  nerves.  The  cartilaginous  skeleton  of  the  part  is  at  first 
of  a  single  piece,  though  the  forms  are  already  pretty  plainly  seen ; 
the  articulations  appear  little  by  little,  beginning  where  the  reproduc- 
tion has  begun.  In  a  month  and  a  half  the  articulations  are  formed, 
and  ossification  commences. 

"  The  development  of  the  muscles  is  easily  followed ;  nuclei  in  rows 
produce  the  new  myolemma,  which  is  perfectly  continuous  with  the  old, 
and  is  plainly  visible  by  about  the  fifteenth  day  ;  after  a  month,  fiesh 
nuclei  appear  within  the  myolemma  to  produce  the  muscular  fibres. 

''  The  nerves  are  thus  developed :  in  the  early  days  following  the 
amputation  the  ends  of  the  divided  nerves  undergo  fotty  degeneration, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent ;  after  ten  days  rather  lengthened  nudei 
are  seen  close  together  at  the  sides  and  in  front  of  the  stump ;  these 
nuclei,  surrounded  by  an  amorphous  yellowish  substance,  form  a  kind 
of  fusiform  body,  whose  slender  extremities  reunite  to  form  the  fibres 
of  Kemak,  which  soon  become  nerve-tubes." 
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The  author,  ftirtlier  on,  says  that  'Hbe  oonditions  necessary  for 
aninal  reprodaction  are  contrary  to  the  union  by  first  intention, 
and  vice  vend.'' — ehzette  M^kUeale  de  Paris,  Sept.  24tb,  1864,  pp. 
59S,  599. 


'Pabt  II. — Pathological  Micbolooy. 

F<U  in  tJte  Muscles. — MM.  Ch.  Robin  and  Reynal  have  been 
examining  varions  kinds  of  butcher's  meat,  and  in  all  fat  meat,  they 
say,  the  fattening  resulted  from  the  multiplication  of  the  adipose 
Tesicles  in  the  partitions  of  the  cellular  or  laminar  tissue  placed 
beiween  the  secondary  bundles ;  vesicles  di^K>sed  either  in  rows  or 
prisms  placed  according  to  the  muscular  bundles,  or  in  yellowish 
layers  surrounding  these  latter,  and  in  some  sort  causing  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  laminar  tissue  in  the  presence  of  the  &tty  tissue. 
One  never  finds  adipose  vesicles  among  the  striated  or  primitive 
bandies,  but  only  in  the  partitions  separating  the  secondary  bundles 
which  form  these  primitive  bundles. 

The  vesicles,  newly  created,  of  which  fiiittening  results,  are  other- 
wise like,  taken  individually,  to  those  which  are  found  in  small 
quantity  in  the  same  partitions  in  animab  not  fattened.  But,  omi- 
ddered  altogether  as  adipose  tissue,  the  tissue  of  fattening  which  they 
form  differs  from  the  natural  subcutaneous  or  interposed  adipose 
tissue  in  that  they  are  not,  as  in  the  latter,  disposed  in  polyhedral  or 
lenticular  lobules,  separated  and  surrounded  by  proper  laminar  tissue 
and  capillaries.  They  are  accumulated  in  a  homogeneous  way,  with- 
out subdivioon  of  layers  or  fatty  rows  into  these  above>mentioned 
lobules.— 6^0RdeM6  MeduxUe  de  Paris,  April  1st,.  1865,  p.  202. 

Beumcm  of  Difvided  Nerves. — That  this  may  be  immediate,  by  the  aid 
of  a  suture,  has  been  instanced  by  M.  Langin;  but  that  it  is  so,  and  that 
the  function  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  nerve  is  restored,  are  denied 
by  Drs.  Enlenburg  and  Landois,  who  have  made  twenty  experiments 
for  this  purpose  on  animala  **  The  minute  examination  of  the  peri- 
pheral end  dbiowed,  as  time  progressed,  all  the  alterations  accompany- 
ing the  degeneration  of  a  nerve  separated  from  its  centre — viz.,  coagu- 
ladon  of  the  marrow,  and  gradual  £atty  change,  whilst  the  fibres  of 
the  central  end  offered  no  anomaly.  The  cylinder  axis  was  often 
feand  to  participate  in  a  characteristic  manner  in  the  general  d^ne- 
ration,  whibt  that  of  the  central  end  showed  none  of  these  changes. 
The  substance  between  the  two  ends  was  made  up  of  cellular  tissue 
more  or  less  mixed  with  a  granular  mass  (of  detritus),  and  of  remains 
of  extravasations.  The  isdated  ends  of  the  nerve  fibres  were  some- 
times swollen." — Oazette  MkUeale  de  Paris,  March,  1865,  pp.  170~L 

Pus  Oe&.-^^Dv.  GoUis  says:  "  Pus  affords  another  example  of  the  low 
vitality  of  the  lymph  cell.  Pus  cells  are  only  lymph  cells  which  Jiave 
perished,  and  which,  in  parting  with  most  of  their  nitrogenous  elcnent, 
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exhibit  a  saperabandance  of  oily  granules  in  tbeir  interior.  This  is 
the  true  reading  of  the  multiple  nucleus  of  the  pus  cells ;  it  is  not,  as 
Yirchow  and  Lionel  Beale  would  have  it,  a  spontaneous  and  vital 
division  of  the  nucleus,  preparatory  to  a  multiplication  of  the  cell  by 
division ;  it  is  only  a  step  towards  the  disintegration  of  the  cell,  and 
an  evidence  of  the  loss  of  its  life  in  its  very  centre  and  most  vital 
part.** — On  Cancer  and  Analogoua  Tumours:  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal,  March,  1865,  p.  831. 

Contractile  CeUa  in  the  Pus  of  Primary  SyphUitic  Puetules. — Dr. 
Szabadfoldy,  of  Festh,  punctured  two  of  these  pustules  which  had 
formed  within  a  few  hours  on  the  glans  penis  ;  they  were  small,  trans- 
parent, itching,  and  surrounded  by  a  bright  areola.  The  contents  of 
each,  with  a  power  of  300 — 350  diameters,  were  found  to  be  com- 
posed, to  about  a  third  part,  of  cells  rounded  or  with  various  pro- 
longations. The  latter  were  seen  to  change  form ;  the  rounded 
became  oval,  and  the  appendages  appeared  and  disappeared.  In  some 
they  became  so  numerous  that  one  might  have  thought  them  ciliated. 
Some  resembled  the  cells  of  cancerous  tumours,  but  of  these  some  were 
larger  and  their  contours  paler.  A  molecular  movement  was  observed 
in  the  contents  of  many  of  the  cells.  In  three  or  four  minutes  the 
movements  observed  in  the  different  elements  slackened. — Archioes 
GhUralea  de  Midecine,  November,  1864,  p.  611. 

MoUuecum  Contagioaum. — A  case  has  lately  occurred  in  Professor 
Ebert's  clinique,  in  which  a  little  girl  had  107  of  these  tumours  about 
her  face.  Their  contents  were  epidermis  cells^  covered  by  a  layer  of 
large  cells  devoid  of  nuclei  Professor  Yirohow  considers  that  these 
tumours  were  certainly  contagious,  because  another  child  in  the  next 
bed  in  the  hospital  had  several  of  them  afterwards  developed.  He 
says  that  their  name  is  by  many,  and  chiefly  by  English  authors,  used 
indiscriminately  for  all  sorts  of  little  tumours,  more  especially  for  small 
encjTsted  atheromata  with  excessive  formation  of  connective  tissue. 
The  apertures  communicated  with  a  number  of  long  canals,  which  were 
filled  with  a  mass  consisting  of  an  exterior  layer  of  epidermoid  cells, 
and  an  inner  portion  which  looked  like  fat.  In  the  same  way  we 
notice  in  cancroid  tumour  of  the  lower  lip,  afler  ulceration  has  com- 
menced, deep  fissures  and  holes  which  lead  into  canals  and  tuunels. 
But  there  appeared  this  difference  between  the  two,  that  the  moUos- 
cum  nodes  proceeded  directly  from  the  follicles,  and  there  was  only 
production  from  the  surface,  but  the  parenchyma  was  nowhere  affected ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  cancroid  tumour  is  a  parenchymatous  forma- 
tion which  can  only  secondarily  proceed  outwards,  after  the  skin  £as 
been  broken,  and  ulceration  commenced.  The  mass  which  filled  the 
centres  of  these  molluscum  canals,  consisted  chiefly  of  round,  small, 
sliining  corpuscles,  which  lay  closely  together,  and  looked  like  heaps  of 
cells  filled  with  fat.  But  when  they  were  more  carefully  examined,  it 
appeared  that  they  did  not  consist  of  fat,  but  of  albumen.  These  cor- 
puscles are  formations  which  also  occur  in  cancroid  tumour,  which  is 
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ootorioiialy  infecting.  By  reason  of  their  very  small  size  they  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  penetrate  into  the  smallest  openings  of  the  skin^ 
and  to  be  smeared,  as  it  were,  into  the  hair-follicles,  where  these  are 
somewhat  open.  Professor  Yirchow  has,  therefore,  endeavoured  to 
find  out  whether  phenomena  of  motion  may  be  observed  in  them. 
They  have  the  habitus  of  cells,  which  in  other  places  are  found  to  be 
contractile ;  but  he  has  never  as  yet  observed  anything  else  but  im- 
bibition of  liquids,  and  consequent  change  of  shape  in  the  former,  but 
no  spontaneous  motion. — Medical  Time$  and  OazeUe,  March  25th, 
1865,  p.  317. 

Eneysled  EpUhdial  Tumours.  By  Dr.  A.  LiicKB,  of  Berlin. — In  this 
essay  the  author  considers  some  cases  of  which  it  may  be  doubted  how 
they  should  be  classified.  The  following  case  is  first  given  :  A  woman, 
ag«l  forty,  had  many  years  observed  two  small  tumours  under  the 
akin— one  in  the  neck,  lefb  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  other  under 
the  right  angle  of  the  jaw ;  both  had  increased  gradually  in  size,  had 
become  very  hard,  and  then  remained  stationary.  B.  Langenbeck 
shelled  them  out  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue ;  they  were  move- 
able, and  hard  as  bone,  and  he  considered  them  to  be  calcified  athero- 
mats.  They  had  not  reappeared.  Being  sawn  through,  we  distinctly 
perceived  two  difiTerent  substances — a  yellow,  brilliant  trabecular 
tissue,  alternating  with  spaces  more  or  less  isolated,  which  contained  a 
white,  partly  friable  mass.  The  larger  tumour  presented  in  its  middle 
a  larger  space,  filled  with  white  mass ;  in  the  other  the  white  mass 
was  predominant,  and  by  this  its  somewhat  brittle  consistence  was 
explained.  The  white  mass  contained  in  the  larger  space  of  the  former 
consisted  of  a  quantity  of  epithelial  cells,  some  provided  with  distinct 
nuclei,  some  chalky,  some  fatty,  free  chalk-granules,  and  a  few  chole- 
sterine  tablets.  Fine  slices  of  the  tumour  showed  a  connected  trabe- 
cuhtf  system  of  true  bone-substance,  with  developed  bone-corpuscles, 
Haversian  canals,  and  sparse  marrow  spaces.  The  bone-tissue  formed 
aWeoIe,  in  which  a  dull,  yellow-transparent  mass  was  embedded.  If 
the  latter  was  treated  for  decalcifying  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it 
vas  seen  to  consist  of  masses  of  epithelial  cells  with  large  nuclei, 
vhich  as  flattened  epithelial  cells  were  deposited  close  together,  or  if 
isokted,  presented  an  hexagonal  or  other  polygonal  form.  The  epi- 
thelial cells  were  very  dull,  which  partly  depended  upon  an  impregna- 
tion with  lime-salts  ^  however,  they  could  not  be  completely  cleared 
up  either  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  with  ether  or 
chloroform.  The  cyst-membrane  consisted  of  solid  fibrous  connective 
tissue,  was  poor  in  bloodvessels,  and  wsjs  easily  detached  from  the 
proper  tumour.  The  tumour  had  no  shell  of  bone— that  is,  its 
exterior  rough  surfiu^  consisted  partly  of  osseous  substance,  partly  of 
epithelial  spaces. 

The  author  believes  it  depended  on  a  development  of  epithelial 
centres  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue ;  by  this  the  alveolar 
structure  would  be  explained;  then,  in  a  tolerably  advanced  stage, 
the  epithelial  oelb  are  jaaid  to  become  chalky,  the  trabecidar  Con- 
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nectire  tiflBoe  to  onify,  and  the  whole  tumour  to  be  aepantted  from  it« 
capsule. 

Id  a  second  eeries  the  author  rektes  the  following  case,  which  muoh 
resembles  the  first  described : 

In  a  woman  forty  years  old  a  tumour  had,  within  a  few  years 
developed  slowly  and  painfully  on  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  right 
deltoid.  It  had  attained  the  siae  of  a  hen's-egg.  It  was  situated 
under  unchanged  skin,  was  moveable,  and  gave  a  deceptive  feding  of 
fluctuation.  It  was  taken  to  be  an  atheromatous  cyst,  and  it  could 
be  easily  shelled  out.  The  wound  soon  healed,  and  the  author  had 
heard  of  no  return  of  the  growth.  The  tumour  was  enclosed  in  a 
tolerably  solid  connective-tissue  sac ;  on  section,  no  atheroma  was  seen, 
but  tolerably  consistent  contents,  in  which  two  distinct  kinds  of  tissue 
could  at  once  be  distinguished ;  a  white  friable  mass  appearing  in 
many  small  centres  imbedded  in  a  bluish  white,  jelly-like  stroma. 
The  white  masses  consisted  of  chalky  and  fiitty  nucleated  epithelial 
cells,  which  here  and  there  contained  microscopic  epidermic  beads. 
The  stroma  was  a  soft  young  connective  tissue,  which  in  masB  out- 
weighed the  epithelial -eel  Is,  and  contained  a  tolerable  number  of 
nuclei  and  more  developed  spittdieHMlls,  but,  towards  the  capsule^ 
passing  into  a  solid  fibrous  tissue. — SehMuU^e  JaMmeher,  vol.  oxxv. 
1865,  p.  167. 

Cancer. — Concerning  the  dii^oais  of  cancer.  Dr.  Collis  concludes 
that  the  nearer  the  constituent  cells  of  a  tumour  approftdi  to  the 
healthy  lymph>cell  in  form  and  power  of  development^  the  more 
clinically  benign  is  the  tumour ;  the  fiurther  they  are  removed  in 
these  two  particulars  from  the  healthy  type,  the  more  destmdavs  or 
malignant  is  the  growth.  To  this  he  would  add  the  further  observa- 
tion, that  tumours  of  rapid  growth,  and  with  a  tendency  to  recur, 
have  round  or  oval  cells,  which  are  rapidly  reproduced,  and  have 
small  powers  of  development  in  the  direction  of  fibres,  while  tiie  more 
chronic  tumours,  as  a  rule,  are  composed  of  ceUs  whi^  have  more  or 
less  tendency  to  form  fiSre. — DubUn  Quarter^  Jcwmal  of  Medical 
Science,  February,  1865,  p.  110. 

Mr.  ColUs  also  says  that  the  cancer-cell  is  a  lai^  soft,  weak,  and 
delicate  cell,  and  probably  lighter — ^in  other  words,  that  there  is  the 
same  amount  of  material  in  the  laiger  cancer-cdl  as  in  the  smaller 
lymph -cell,  and  that  hence  encephaloid  cancers  are  light  as  oompared 
with  fibrinous  tumours. — Ibid,,  August,  1865,  p.  200. 
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On  the  Use  o/SulphaU  of  Aniline  in  Chorea.— In  1862  Dr.  Fummt 
Seated  five  oases  of  chorea  in  the  London  Hoi^ital  with  the  sulphate 
of  aniline,  hot  without  laoeess.  Since  that  tioie  he  has  employed  the 
ame  agent  in  two  more  cases ;  and  although  in  one  of  them  there 
were  two  relapees,  a  ouie  seems  to  hare  followed  on  the  third  oecaaMNi 
«f  treatment.  The  first  patient  referred  to  was  in  the  hospital  £br  a 
ttooih  in  each  of  the  two  prevums  attacks,  and  had  heen  discharged 
eared,  aad  he  appeared  for  the  third  time  in  January,  1863.  He  was 
erdered  to  take  as  a  draught  fiye  grains  of  sulphate  of  aniline  with  ten 
ainims  of  dilute  sulphuric  add  and  an  ounce  of  water  three  times  a 
day.  The  efiiaets  of  the  aniline  oeuld  be  obsenred  about  half  an  hour 
after  its  administration  by  the  mauTo  colour  of  the  muoous  membrane 
of  the  month,  and  the  nails  showed  a  similar  effoct  at  the  same  time. 
The  medicine  caused  some  headache,  giddiness,  and  vomiting,  and  its 
use  was  oocasionaliy  discontinued  and  then  resumed,  but  af^  treatment 
far  about  a  month  the  choreic  moyements  erased,  and  the  patient  was 
again  discharged  cured.  The  amount  of  amline  taken  was  290  (poainfl. 
In  the  second  case  the  alkaline  treatment  had  been  tried  unauoeess- 
loUy^  and  the  use  of  aniline  was  resorted  to,  the  dose  being  the  same 
as  in  the  last  case.  After  about  a  month^s  treatment  this  patient 
sIbo  recovered,  the  quantity  of  aniline  taken  being  315  grains.  The 
medicine  produced  no  bad  effects  except  -a  dight  headadie,  which 
became  gradually  less  in  severity  until  it  disappeared  entirely.  In 
this  case  also  the  mauve  colour  appeared  on  the  mucous  membrane;— 
Medical  Times  and  GoMUe,  Aug.  5th,  1865. 

On  the  TreatmerU  of  Articular  Bheutnatiam  and  Mer  Ajffeedone  b^ 
the  Sub-aOaneoius  Injection  of  Stdphate  of  Qtdnia. — ^The  question 
which  M.  Dodeail  proposed  to  himsdf  in  making  some  investigations 
upon  the  hypodennic  use  of  quinia,  resolved  itadf  into  two  points— 
namely,  whether  it  is  possible  to  introduce  this  substuioe  beneath 
tbe  skin  without  inconvenience,  in  certain  cases  where  the  abaorp- 
tion  by  tiie  d%eetive  canal  is  insufficient  or  mischievous,  and 
what  ration  can  be  established  between  the  doses  usually  employed 
intemaily  and  those  which  ought  to  be  injected,  in  order  to  obtain 
almost  identical  physiological  results  9  To  these  propositions  he  replies^ 
that  altiiongh  an  acid  solution  such  as  that  of  quinine  cannot  be  intro- 
duced beneath  the  skin  with  impunity,  yet  the  inconvenience  is  triflings 
and  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  large  doses,  the  local  dis- 
turbance is  Bl%ht  and  infrequent;  and  with  regard  to  the  dose,  he 
adainisters  the  sulphate  in  the  proporti<m  of  luilf  a  gramme  (about 
7^  grains)  to  two  grammes  in  twenty-four  hours.    The  instrument  he 
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employs  is  a  small,  graduated  glass  sjrringe,  adapted  to  a  perforated 
needle ;  and  the  seat  of  the  injections  he  has  Taried  without  any  an- 
favoarable  effects,  the  punctures  being  generally  made  on  the  sides  of 
the  vertebral  column,  and  sometimes  on  the  thighs  and  arms.  M. 
Dodenil  has  observed,  that  in  the  cases  where  the  medicine  has  been 
administered  beneath  the  skin,  the  cure  has  been  at  least  as  rapid  as 
when  ib  was  given  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  in 
favour  of  the  injections,  that  almost  all  the  patients  subjected  to  their 
employment  were  in  the  worst  conditions.  They  all  presented  dis^ 
turbance  of  the  digestive  system,  which  would  have  been  increased  by 
the  administration  of  the  sulphate  by  the  mouth ;  several  presented 
phenomena  of  intolerance,  and  vomited  the  drug ;  and  some  had  had 
rheumatic  complications  of  the  greatest  intensit}%  After  describing 
the  particulars  of  eight  cases  of  rheumatism  treated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner,  M.  Dodenil  remarks,  that  rheumatic  patients  are 
not  the  only  subjects  who  derive  benefit  from  this  mode  of  treatment. 
He  has  successfully  employed  the  same  plan  in  cases  of  gaatralgia 
complicated  with  periodical  febrile  or  nervous  symptoms^  and  also  in 
the  symptomatic  fever  of  tubercular  consumption. 

When  the  sulphate  is  given  afler  the  commencement  of  feverish 
excitement  the  lowering  of  the  pulse  is  produced  with  a  certain  degree 
of  regularity  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  injection ;  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  time  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  the  medicine 
in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  circulation. 

In  the  treatment  of  rheumatism  it  is  necessary  to  employ  rather 
large  doses,  but  in  intermittent  fever  the  doses  may  be  somewhat  less. 
The  injection  of  a  large  dose  has  a  double  advantage,  for  in  the  first 
place  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects  are  definite ;  and,  in 
the  second,  absorption  is  more  rapid,  and  the  economy  is  sooner 
saturated. 

From  the  researches  he  has  instituted  on  this  subject  M.  Dodenil 
draws  the  following  general  conclusions :  1.  In  articular  rheumatism, 
as  well  as  in  other  diseases  in  which  its  efficacy  is  established,  the 
sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  administered  by  the  h3rpodermic  method 
without  serious  inconvenience,  and  with  some  advantages  that  may  be 
readily  appreciated.  2.  Those  who  have  hitherto  employed  this  drug 
in  subcutaneous  injection  appear  to  M.  Dodenil  to  have  employed  in- 
sufficient doses,  which  circumstance  explains  the  absence  of  physio- 
logical phenomena  in  some  of  the  published  details.  3.  It  is  necessary 
to  introduce  beneath  the  skin  a  dose  above  the  hal^  and  nearly  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  that  which  is  given  by  the  mouth,  in  order  to  obtain 
almost  identical  effects.  4.  Absorption  is  more  rapid,  and  elimination 
is  more  prolonged  where  a  large  dose  is  employed ;  and  5.  The  greatest 
advantages  of  the  hypodermic  method  so  applied  are  the  rapidity  and 
certainty  of  its  action,  and  the  immunity  secured  for  the  digestive 
canal.  This  last  result  is  important,  for  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
stomach  allows  the  i>atients  to  take  food  early,  and  shortens  the 
period  of  convalescence. — BtUlelin  Genh^cd  de  ThSrapeuHque,  August 
15th,  1865. 
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On  the  Bmphymeni  of  Oil  of  Petroleum  in  Prurigo. — As  physician 
to  a  charitable  medical  institution  in  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  parts 
of  fiouen.  Dr.  Bellencontre  has  frequently  observed  cases  of  prurigo, 
ia  which  disease  he  has  often  met  with  success  from  the  use  of  oil  of 
petroleum  after  other  means  had  fidled.  He  relates  the  case  of  a 
woman  about  forty  years  old,  who  was  suffering  from  prurigo  in  a 
Toy  aggravated  form,  and  for  whom  he  prescribed  lotions  containing 
oil  of  petroleum,  and  baths.  In  three  days  the  pruritus  had  dimi- 
lushedy  but  the  application  of  the  oil  of  petroleum,  which  at  first  had 
only  caused  a  slight  smarting,  had  become  painful,  and  he  therefore 
ordered  the  petroleum  in  combination  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds  and 
a  little  laudanum,  under  the  use  of  which  the  patient  completely 
recovered.  In  another  case,  where  general  prurigo  had  existed  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  had  resisted  the  local  action  of  ointments  con- 
taining calomel,  tar,  oil  of  cade,  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  oil  of 
petroleum  was  recommended  iu  the  form  of  lotion,  and  in  ten  days 
effected  a  core.  Dr.  Bellencontre  states  that  the  petroleum  appears 
to  him  to  succeed  best  in  the  prurigo  attended  with  moderate  itching 
{prurigo  miiia) :  in  the  prurigo  seniliSf  where  there  are  also  frequently 
pediculi  on  the  skin,  he  has  employed  the  remedy  once  only,  but  wi^ 
complete  success.  The  first  application  of  this  oil  occasionally  pro- 
duces some  redness  of  the  skm  and  an  increase  of  the  itching,  but 
it  must  not,  therefore,  be  discontinued;  the  applications  should  then 
he  made  at  more  distant  intervals,  or  the  oil  should  be  combined  with 
oil  of  sweet  almonds  or  olive-oil  and  laudanum.  The  oil  of  petroleum 
should  never  be  rubbed  into  the  skin,  as  it  might  cause  inflammation, 
and  thus  retard  the  cure ;  but  it  should  be  employed  in  the  form  of 
lotion  or  ointment. — BvUetin  Gin^ral  de  TherapeuUque,  July  15, 1865« 

On  the  Employment  of  Blietere  in  EJieumatic  Fever. — ^Dr.  Herbert 
Davies,  who  last  year  proposed  to  treat  acute  rheumatism  by  the 
application  of  blisters,  and  brought  forward  a  few  illustrative  cases  in 
support  of  the  plan,  now  adduces  the  leading  features  of  nearly  fifty 
cases,  the  great  majority  of  which  have  been  under  his  own  personal 
superintendence.  He  advocates  this  method  of  treatment  on  various 
grounds,  and  in  the  first  place  he  states  that,  if  adopted  early  and 
before  any  physical  signs  of  endo-pericarditis  are  developed,  it  un- 
doubtedly, in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  saves  the  heart  from  inflam- 
matory mischief.  In  the  fifty  cases  described,  the  results  of  the 
blister  treatment  were  most  remarkable  and  satisfactory,  for  as  many 
as  twenty-five  of  them,  when  discharged,  were  totally  free  from  any 
endo-  or  pericardial  mischief  and  two  recent  cases  of  cardiac  inflam- 
mation were  apparently  cured  by  the  alteration  effected  in  the  blood 
by  the  free  withdrawal  of  the  serum  from  the  poisoned  joints.  But 
to  obtain  such  results  it  was  necessary  to  treat  the  cases  early,  and  to 
blister  simultaneously  every  affected  joint,  or  rather  its  proximity. 
Dr.  Davies  also  states  that  by  this  treatment  relief  of  the  local  pains 
is  rendered  rapid  and  permanent,  the  diminution  of  pain  almost 
always  commencing  as  soon  as  the  blisters  begin  to  draw ;  that  the 
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temperature  of  the  body  falls,  the  pnlee  is  i«daeed  in  npicliiy,  andtiie 
reaction  of  the  arise  is  altered ;  that  cotiTalesoeziee  is  sooo  eslabUshed; 
and  that  the  application  of  the  blisters  is  not  remarkably  peiolaL 
Dr.  Davies,  while  advocating  the  blister-trealment,  does  not  Uiink  it 
incompatible  with  the  treatment  by  aUcalies,  and  he  does  not  doibt 
that  the  latter  would  be  a  useful  adjunct.  As  a  practiefll  pointy  he 
remarks  that  good  acetum  lyttie,  such  m  eon  be  fmy  defended  vpcHf 
well  painted  in  sones  round  the  joints,  and  close  to  the  inflamed  parta, 
produces  much  less  pain  than  is  caused  by  the  usual  mode  of  blistering 
by  strips  of  the  emplastrum  lyttse.— C^tmoo/  Lecttiree  wnd  B^forit^hy 
the  M&Ucal  and  Surgical  Staff  of  the  London  HoepiUd^  voL  ii,  1865. 

On  the  Application  of  GausHce  in  Phlegmenous  Erysipelas. — ^Al- 
though cauterisation  has  formerly  been  employed  in  ceUulo-cataneoos 
erysipelas,  the  method  adopted  by  M.  Long,  a  sargeon«in-<^ief  of  the 
Prench  navy,  presents  some  novel  features.  Three  cases  out  of 
several  have  been  recorded  in  illustration  of  this  mode  of  praetioe. 
The  first  case  was  that  of  a  brewer,  whose  right  arm  was  swollen, 
painful,  of  a  dusky  red,  and  covered  with  livid  vesications,  the  radnesi 
and  swelling  extending  from  the  fingers  to  the  axilla.  There  was 
deep-seated  fluctuation,  with  fever,  dilatation  of  the  pnpils,  and  a  solt 
and  regular  pulse.  Beef-tea  was  given  with  a  mixture  oontainiBg 
acetate  of  ammonia.  Vienna  paste  was  applied  over  thirty  spots 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in  four  longitudinal  rows,  and  the 
limb  was  wrapped  in  cotton.  The  next  day,  as  the  ps^ient  wae 
worse,  fifly  other  applications  of  the  escharotio  were  made  over  the 
whole  surfiuse  of  the  arm,  and  more  beef-tea  was  given.  After  this  the 
delirium  and  fever  ceased,  aud  suppuration  was  fully  established,  the( 
appetite  was  quite  restored,  and  solid  food  was  allowed.  But  the 
skin  was  extensively  detached,  and  fiakes  of  mortified  areolar  tissue 
were  removed  behind  the  elbow.  Gradually,  however,  the  conditicn 
of  the  arm  was  improved,  and  finally  the  wounds  healed,  and  motioa 
of  the  limb  was  restored.  The  two  other  cases  presented  an  analogous 
condition  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissue,  and  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner  with  success.  M.  Long's  object  in  this  tre«tment  is  to 
arrest  the  mischiel^  prevent  detachment  of  the  skin,  and  give  exit  to 
the  pus.  Sixty  or  eighty  cauterisations  over  a  limb  in  the  eariiev 
stage  of  the  disease,  produce  powerful  counter-irritation,  and  in  most 
instances  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  becomes  improved  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  swelling  diminishes,  and  the  snppuxatton 
becomes  limited.  This  plan  may  be  adopted  in  traumatic  erysipelss 
of  the  head.  It  is  said  that  only  two  out  of  sixty  cases  thus  troated 
terminated  fatally.  The  application  of  the  Vienna  paste  leaves  inde* 
lible  scars,  but  this  disadvantage  is  considered  unimportant  oonsider 
ing  the  formidable  nature  of  the  disease. — Jay/mal  de  Ifkteeine  et  ds 
Chirurgie  Pradiqties,  August,  1865. 

On  the  Efficacy  of  LemonrJuice  in  Diphtheria, — ^Lemon-juiee  hasfer 
some  time  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria.    M^ 
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Gkieraftat  was  in  the  balnt  of  preambing  to  his  patients  slices  of 
lemon  to  be  kept  in  the  month  and  freqneotlj  renewed ;  but  this  was 
<»l7  an  anziliaty  moMare,  being  need  together  with  caoterisations 
and  astringent  iojections.  But  in  a  paper  presented  to  the 
Academj  of  Medicine  last  Jane,  Dr.  R^villont  contends  that 
Ismon-joiee  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  medicines  which  can  be 
applied  to  diphtheria,  and  he  relates  that  when  he  was  a  dresser,  his 
own  life  was  saved  by  its  timely  application.  He  employed  thraa 
dooen  l^nims  and  gaigled  his  throat  with  tba  joioe,  swallowing  a 
little  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  act  on  the  more  deep-seated  parte. 
The  resalts  were  that  the  Mae  membranes  were  detached,  the 
glandolar  enlargement  decreased,  and  recovery  soon  followed.  M. 
B^villont  has  noted  eleven  cases  of  entire  suooess  attained  by  thia 
method  of  treatment.  In  one  of  his  cases,  which  may  probably  be 
regarded  as  a  type  of  the  others,  he  prescribed  as  a  gai]^  the  jnioe  of 
fimr  lemons  every  hour,  and  the  patient  was  directed  to  swallow  a  por-. 
tba  so  as  to  modify  the  condition  of  the  phaiynx  and  cesophagns 
The  efiects  were  to  detach  the  diphtheritic  eocudatioDS  and  to  rednee 
the  glandnlar  enlargements,  and  the  swelling  of  the  face ;  and  in 
twenty-fbnr  hoars  after  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  aU 
appearance  of  diphtheria  was  removed — Jamrud  de  MkMneeitk 
Ckinurgie  Fratiquaa^  Jane,  1865. 

On  tke  Vie  of  the  Bromides  of  Pottumum,  Ooikmum,  and  ^m- 
momunn  in  the  TrecUment  of  Ineanity. — The  experiments  related  in 
ibis  paper  were  instituted  by  Dr.  Belgrave,  of  the  Lincolnshire  County 
Asylum,  chiefly  to  ascertain  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  bromides  in  the 
treatment  of  general  paralysis,  and  they  seem  to  show  the  possibili^- 
of  contrcdling  some  of  the  more  serious  oocasional  manifestations' of 
that  disease,  as  also  similar  ^mptoms  in  other  forms  of  mental  dia^ 
order.  Fourteen  cases  of  general  paralysis  were  treated  with-  tiie 
Inomidea  of  potassium  and  ammonium  with  variable  results ;  hot  the 
gsnend  eflfeet  of  the  bromides  appeared  to  be  to  tranquiUiae  the 
ayBtem.  Eleven  cases  of  epilepsy  were  also  subjected  to  treatment  by 
the  bromides^  the  patients  being  selected  in  consequenee  of  their  eoL^ 
tieme  irritability  and  proneness  to  violence.  The  results  did  not  prove 
that  these  drugs  have  the  power  to  diminish  permanently  the  number 
or  the  severity  of  the  fits,  but  they  afforded  evidence  of  their  in* 
flaence  in  allaying  some  of  the  most  violent  manifestations  of  the 
disease.  Tiie  bromide  of  cadmium  was  tried  in  eleven  cases  of  mania, 
with  a  view  to  relieve  severe  temporary  excitement,  and  in  doses  of  one 
grain  it  was  found  to  exert  a  very  rapid  and  powerful  effect,  catiaing 
abaDdant  vomiting  and  some  purging,  diminution  in  the  fovoe  of  the 
pulse,  and  temporary  mental  quietude,  bordering  on  depression.  Dr. 
Belgrave  concludes,  from  his  observations^  that  ^e  bromide  of  potaa- 
Slum  ii  antiphlogistic,  and  a  sedative  to  the  cerebro-spinal  functions; 
that  it  subdues  the  force  of  the  pulse  and  indnoes  loss  of  flesh  and 
debility,  and  that  it  exeroiMs  a  powerful  temporazy- effect  over  tlw^ 
oombar  of  fita  in  epileptic  cases.     The  bromide  of  ammonium  r»» 
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sembles  the  bromide  of  potiusiam  in  its  action,  but  is  leas  powerfnl, 
and  does  not  indace  emaciatioa  or  general  depression.  The  bromide 
of  cadmium  is  probably  an  irritant  to  the  macons  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  its  brief  but  marked  calmative  effect  being  princi- 
pally the  depression  following  the  action  of  a  powerful  emetic  and  pur- 
gative. The  action  of  this  drug  resembles  that  of  tartar-emetic  or 
sulphate  of  zinc,  but  it  has  treble  the  power  of  the  former  and  twelve 
times  that  of  the  latter  (nc).  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Belgrave  to  be  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  severe  exacerbations  of  mania. — Journal  *of  Mental 
Science,  October,  1865. 

On  a  Caae  of  Hyatero-Epilepay  in  a  litUe  Girl,  treated  suceessJvUy  hy 
ike  Bromide  ofFotaaaiwni, — ^A  little  girl,  aged  ten,  had  been  subject 
for  three  years  to  attacks  of  a  serious  but  anomalous  character,  con- 
sisting in  sudden  starting  from  sleep  during  the  night,  with  a  violent 
shriek  and  inexplicable  terror,  but  without  the  other  usual  symptoms 
of  q>ilepBy.  After  the  attack  was  over,  the  child  remained  dull  and 
bewildered,  not  being  able  to  answer  questions,  and  soon  sinking  into 
a  deep  sleep,  but  without  snoring.  These  attacks  subsequently  ap- 
peared in  the  day  as  well  as  the  night,  and  were  accompanied  by 
strange  and  wayward  conduct,  the  di^tive  functions  languished,  the 
appetite  was  lost,  and  the  general  strength  was  very  much  reduced. 
The  administration  of  iron  and  quinine,  and  of  valerian  in  infusion, 
produced  some  temporary  alleviation,  but  the  fits  afterwards  increased 
in  frequency  and  intensity,  and  at  last  hardly  a  fortnight  elapsed 
without  an  attack;  and  in  addition  to  the  other  phenomena,  a  danger- 
ous one  was  added,  consisting  in  a  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  child 
to  precipitate  herself  from  any  open  outlet,  and  which  nearly  cost  her 
her  life  on  one  occasion  when  she  was  near  an  open  window.  She 
became  a  patient  under  the  care  of  M.  Blache,  and  having  been  kept 
without  treatment  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  ascertain  the  reality  of 
the  alleged  attacks,  she  was  ordered  to  take  a  mixture  containing  10 
grammes  (about  5iJ8s)  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  100  grammes  of 
water;  two  teaspoonfuls  the  first  day,  two  dessert-spoonfuls  the  second, 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  the  third,  half  an  hour  after  food.  Under 
this  treatment  the  attacks  entirely  ceased,  and  the  child  left  the 
hospital;  but  the  treatment,  which  had  been  discontinued  for  a  week, 
"was  to  be  resumed  and  continued  in  order  to  guard  against  future 
attacks.— ^ttZMn  Ghnhvl  de  ThhupeuHque,  Dec.  30th,  1864. 

On  the  Suoceeeful  Emphyment  of  Syrup  of  BeUadonna,  Opium,  and 
Chkrofbrm  in  a  Caee  of  Traumatic  Tetanus, — ^In  the  case  referred  to 
it  IS  admitted  that  no  distinct  conclusion  <^^  be  drawn  as  to  the  rela- 
tive efficacy  of  the  different  medicines  employed,  although  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  result  was  chiefly  due  to  the  combination  of  opium 
with  chloroform.  The  patient  was  a  young  man  of  good  constitution, 
who  had  accidentally  received  a  contused  wound  in  his  left  hand  by 
the  discharge  of  a  pistol  loaded  only  with  powder  and  wadding.  The 
wound  was  treated  by  ordinary  remedies,  and  was  healing,  when  the 
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patient  caught  cold  and  was  seized  with  trismus,  preceded  by  a  little 
stiffiiess  in  the  posterior  cervical  muscles:  there  was  a  very  slight 
space  between  the  jaws  at  the  incisors.  He  was  recommended  to  rest 
in  bed,  and  to  take  syrup  of  belladonna  in  successive  doses  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  every  two  hours.  After  this  treatment  had  been  pursued  for 
two  or  three  days,  it  was  found  that  the  trismus  was  not  increased, 
but  there  was  stiffiiess  in  the  dorsal  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  chlo- 
roform was  administered  twice  in  the  same  day  so  as  to  produce  com- 
plete anaesthesia.  The  next  day  there  was  a  marked  improvement, 
and  the  separation  of  the  jaws  was  more  easily  effected.  The  chloro- 
form was  administered  three  times  a  day,  each  i)eriod  of  anesthesia 
being  followed  by  abundant  sweating.  The  stiffiiess  of  the  dorsal  and 
abdominal  muscles  continued  to  be  very  well  marked,  and  there  was 
alao  80  much  constriction  of  the  pharynx  that  the  patient  had  great 
difficulty  in  swallowing  some  soup.  Under  the  continued  use  of  chlo- 
roform the  jaws  became  almost  completely  relaxed,  but  the  state  of  the 
back,  the  abdomen,  and  the  pharynx  remained  the  same;  An  opium 
pill  (containing  a  very  minute  quantity  of  opium)  was  given  every  two 
bonra,  without,  however,  diacontinuiug  the  administration  of  the  chlo- 
roform, which  was  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  After  some 
days  a  dose  of  quinine  was  added  to  the  opium,  and  under  this  treat- 
ment all  the  symptoms  were  relieved  except  the  stiffiiess  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles^  which,  however,  was  at  last  also  removed. — Journal  de 
Medecine  de  FoUiera,  1864* 

On  the  Physiological  Operation  o/tJie  Prq^aroHona  of  Iron. — ^Dr.  A. 
Sasae,  after  making  some  remarks  on  the  astringent  properties  of  the 
preparations  of  iron,  used  both  externally  and  internally,  proceeds  to 
diflCQss  their  chemical  operation  on  the  body.  He  considers  them  to  be, 
like  the  blood-corpuscles,  carriers  of  ozone,  and  therefore  capable  of 
replacing  the  corpuscles.  These  bodies  change  the  oxygen  taken  into 
tbe  blood  by  respiration  into  ozone,  and  the  common  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  is  just  as  useful  for  breathing  as  so  much  nitrogen;  it 
most  first  be  decomposed  into  the  negative  electric  oxygen  or  ozone, 
and  the  positive  electric  oxygen  or  antozone,  and  the  former  operates 
as  an  immediately  oxidizing  agent.  Tbe  ferruginous  preparations  only 
share  with  the  blood-corpuscles  this  property  of  changing  common 
oxygen  into  ozone,  of  giving  off  this  ozone  to  substances  inclined  to 
oxidation,  and  of  again  taking  up  oxygen,  until  all  are  decomposed 
or  eliminated  from  the  body.  The  iodide  of  potassium  paper  is 
coloured  blue  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  a  penalt  of 
iron,  or  with  blood  mixed  with  water.  From  this  similarity  in  re- 
action, Schonbein  has  concluded  that  peroxide  of  iron  is  composed  of 
protoxide  of  iron  and  ozone.  Ferruginous  preparations  resemble  the 
blood-corpuscles  also  in  this  respect — that  they  change  the  positive 
electric  antozone  into  ozone.  Since  the  preparations  of  iron  act  alto- 
gether like  the  blood-corpuscles  in  relation  to  oxygen,  ozone,  and 
antozone^  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  former,  when  carried 
into  the  blood,  may  replace  the  loss  of  the  corpuscles.     It  matters 
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Utile  whether  the  iron  ia  tftken  into  the  blood  in  8ubetance,or  as  an  ozide, 
or  as  a  proto-  or  persalt ;  fcMr  when  it  haa  onoe  entered  the  circolatioii, 
it  continually  takea  up  and  givea  off  ozone,  and  thus  becomes  alter- 
nately a  proto-  and  a  persalt  united,  until  it  is  expelled  from  the  body. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  whether  in  the  living  body  the  ferruginous 
preparations  act  as  oxidizing  agents.  Such  is  probably  the  case,  and 
Botkin  has  shown  that  iron,  even  in  healthy  persona,  raises  the  tem- 
perature above  the  normal  standard.  This  elevation  of  temperature 
often  occurs  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  more  urea  is  excreted,  these 
phenomena  all  showing  an  increased  oxidation.  The  same  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  from  the  similarity  of  the  appearances  observed  (by 
Demarqimy  and  Leoonte)  from  the  breathing  of  oxygen  and  from  the 
operation  of  iron.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  also,  which  contains  antosone 
and  has  lately  been  recommended  for  the  promotion  of  tissue-metamor- 
phosis, may  be  compared  with  the  preparations  of  iron,  since  antozoue 
oan  be  easily  converted  into  ozone.  Since  also  iron  increases  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blood,  it  stimulates  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Thus,  oondndes  Dr.  Sasse,  we  have  in  iron  a  means  of  improving 
the  tone  of  the  system  and  promoting  the  process  of  oxidation.  As 
this  metal,  therefore,  fitvours  the  nutrition  and  the  activity  of  the 
body,  it  is  contra-indicated  when  the  process  of  oxidation  is  already 
too  energetic,  as  in  inflammatory  diseases,  or  when  an  increased  flow 
of  blood  is  apprehended.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  according  to 
the  author,  iron  ought  to  be  avoided,  notwithstanding  some  recent 
recommendations  to  the  contrary.  —  Ned,  Tijdschr.  v.  GeneesL,  Dec. 
1864;  andScfimuk'sJaJurlmcker,Meij,  1865. 

On  7\oo  X(sm  Specific  Remedies  for  Ganorrhcea. — ^After  adverting  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  two  specifics  at  present  employed  in  gonor- 
rhoea are  often  unsuccessful,  Dr.  Henderson  proceeds  to  notice  two 
others  which  he  thinks  are  likely  to  prove  serviceable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.  The  first  is  the  oil  of  y^ow  sandal-wood,  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  the  wood  of  the  Sirium  Jfyrtifoiiumj  of 
the  order  of  Santalacese,  a  tree  growing  in  the  £ast  Indies.  lu  Dr. 
Henderson's  experience  with  this  oil  be  has  found  it  perfectly  innocuous 
even  in  large  doses.  The  formula  he  employs  is  twenty  to  forty  miniins 
of  the  oil  three  times  a  day  in  three  parts  of  rectified  spirits,  and 
flavoured  with  oil  of  cassia  or  oil  of  cinnamon.  In  cases  of  gonorrhoea 
in  the  first,  second,  or  third  stage,  in  susceptible  persons,  he  has  seen 
the  most  nmrked  suppression  of  the  discharge  within  forty-eight 
hours.  The  oil  has  the  great  advantage  of  beiug  pleasant  to  the  tsste, 
and  not  liable  to  cause  sickness.  Dr.  Henderson  has  frequently  suc- 
ceeded with  it  when  balsam  of  copaiba  and  cubebs  have  been  fairly 
tried  and  have  fiuled.  Its  action  on  the  urethra  is  generally  observed, 
in  susceptible  cases,  within  a  few  days  after  beginning  its  use.  The 
ml  is  commonly  kept  for  perfumery  purposes  by  the  druggists,  and  is 
therefore  easily  to  be  procured. 

The  other  remedy  is  the  Guijun  or  Gnrgina  balsam,  or  wood-oil. 
It  is  the  product  of  the  Dipterocarput  iurbimUui,  a  large  tree  growing. 
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in  dfflmiit  ports  of  India,  and  one  tree  is  said  to  yield  about  forty 
gftOoM  IB  a  season.  When  distilled  with  water  it  yields  S5  per  cent, 
of  Tofaitile  oil.  The  Gm^iia  balsam  is  a  liquid  of  the  consisteDoe  of 
oihre-oil,  of  a  dark  reddish  oolour,  and  slight  odoor.  Dr.  Hendenon 
w^  indeed  to  employ  this  medicine  (tcaa  seeiog  a  nc^ice  of  it  in 
Mr.  Waring's  ho6k  on  Therapeutics,  the  latter  autb<«  stating  that 
Dn  O'Sbaaghnessy  emj^yed  it  in  nomerous  eases  of  gonorrhm  and 
giest,  and  foond  it  nearly  equally  efficacious  with  copaiba.  Dr.  Hen- 
denon baa  tried  it  for  several  years,  and  has  used  it  only  in  cases* 
where  oopuba  had  been  fully  tried  and  fitiled.  In  eveiy  case  it  was- 
soceesifol  within  a  week,  and  no  symptoms  of  inconvenience  were  in 
say  inatanoe  produced.  He  gave  it  in  what  may  be  termed  large 
doses — ^namely,  a  teai^KMnful  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  uncom- 
bined.  Dr.  Henderson  was  unable  to  investigate  its  aetion  very 
fiilly,  as  his  supply  became  ejchansted,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  procure 
it  in  this  country.  He  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  an  excellent 
BiediGine,  and  thiat  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it  abundantly  at  a  modorate^ 
price,  if  the  dealers  would  undertake  the  importation.  Sevoral  sped- 
aeoa  were  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition  ia  Lond<xi  in 
l^2.—0kugaw  Medical  Joumaly  April,  1865. 


On  the  Uee  of  StermUaicriee  in  the  Treatmeni  of  tome  kmde  of 
MpUtpeffy  DemenHa,  and  other  Chrmde  Head  Affeotione, — Although 
sternutatories  have  not  lately  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy, 
th^  were  formerly  employed  in  several  chronic  affections  of  the  head, 
and  the  pulvie  cuari  cofupoeUtia  of  a  former  Pharmacopoeia  was  the  last 
of  various  formulse  which  were  formerly  used  for  these  diseases  in 
aadent  and  medinval  medicine.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Layoook,  when 
reflecting  on  the  probable  cause  of  epilepsy,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  sensorial  and  mental  symptoms  as  distinguished  from  the  convulsive 
and  motor,  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  stimulants  to  the  nostrils 
voold  be  found  useful  in  certain  cases  by  warding  off  the  attack,  by 
diortening  the  duration  of  the  comatose  condition,  and  by  diminish- 
ing the  susceptibility  to  returns*  He  had  the  opportunity  of  trying 
such  stimulants  on  some  insane  epileptics  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum 
near  Edinburgh,  and  he  afterwards  extended  the  trial  to  soiye  cases  of 
headache,  loss  of  memory,  and  hallucinations,  in  which  he  had  reasons 
to  think  that  the  circulation  and  state  of  nutrition  in  the  encephalon 
wne  disordered. 

Before  relating  the  particulars  of  the  cases  in  which  the  above  plan 
was  adopted.  Dr.  Laycock  offers  some  general  remarks  on  the  patho- 
logy of  epilepsy,  and  he  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  proximate  cause  of 
aa  epileptic  paroxysm  is  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  circulation  through 
the  encephalon,  or  some  portion  of  it,  and  of  the  proper  metamorphosis 
of  the  cerebral  or  encephalic  tissue,  in  so  &r  as  it  is  the  seat  of  con* 
aoiousnesB.  If  these  conditions  could  be  obviated,  the  fit  would  be 
arrested  or  limited.  Dr.  Laycock  also  believes  that  there  is  some 
xagolating  centre  for  the  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  encephalon^ 
and  that  in  epileptie  paroxysms  this  regulating  centre  is  disturbed  in 
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its  fonctionB,  so  that  if  it  is  desired  to  prevent  a  fit  of  epilepsy  it  is 
necessary  to  act  on.  this  centre,  which  Dr.  Laycock  believes  to  be  the 
cerebeUum.  But  the  last-named  part  is  itself  acted  upon  by  the 
medulla  oblongata  from  below  and  by  the  cerebrum  from  above,  and 
by  influencing  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  cerebellum  is  also  affected. 
Now  the  best  plan  of  arousing  a  person  from  deep  sleep,  syncope  or 
dreaming,  is  by  acting  on  the  medulla  oblongata  by  means  which  excite 
that  part  of  the  nervous  system  through  the  afferent  nerves  of  the 
respiratory  system,  and  more  particularly  the  nasal  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair.  Dr.  Laycock,  in  short,  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  irri* 
tants  applied  to  the  nostrils  would  be  the  best  means  of  exciting  the 
activity  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  through  it  of  the  cerebeUum, 
in  cases  of  epilepsy.  He,  therefore,  first  experimented  with  strong 
liquid  ammonia  and  snuC 

The  results  were  not  uniform  in  all  the  cases,  ordinary  snuff  pro- 
ducing no  effect  in  some,  but  ammonia  seeming  to  be  generally  more 
beneficial.  Dr.  Laycock  then  suggested  that  the  snuff  should  be 
made  more  irritating  by  drugs,  and  given  regularly.  The  powder  of 
the  root  of  white  hellebore  and  cayenne  pepper  were  accordingly 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  results  on  the  whole  were  satisfiictoiy, 
the  snuff  appearing  to  keep  off  the  fit,  while  the  strong  liquid  ammonia 
brought  the  patients  out  of  it  Other  substances  were  subsequently 
used  as  snufb — ^namely,  asarum,  hellebore,  and  arnica,  but  they  gene* 
rally  fiiiled  to  produce  sneezing,  and  the  good  effects  were  not  so  well 
marked  as  when  sneezing  resulted,  but  still  they  were  ''sufficiently 
hopeful" 

Since  the  irritation  of  the  nostrils  by  irritant  drugs  is  curative, 
mechanical  irritation  may  be  substituted  for  them,  and  Dr.  Laycock 
has  accordingly,  in  some  slight  cases  of  epilepsy,  tried,  irritation  of  the 
nostrils  with  a  feather  or  quill.  A  young  lady  had  an  attack  of  the 
peUt  mal  when  seated  at  table,  and  Dr.  Laycock  instantly  irritated 
the  nostrils  mechanically  by  scratching  them,  and  in  a  few  seconds  she 
was  restored.  On  a  previous  occasion  a  similar  attack  had  passed 
into  convulsions.  A  young  gentleman  had  an  attack  similar  to  that 
of  the  young  lady,  and  the  fit  was  ended  by  Dr.  Laycock  in  the  same 
manner.  ,That  the  irritation  is  the  effective  element  in  the  treatment 
is  further  shown  by  the  &ct  that  the  tltrocU  may  be  irritated  with 
advantage  in  other  paroxysmal  affections,  as,  for  instance,  hysteria, 
in  which  Dr.  Laycock  has  removed  the  fit  by  tickling  the  throat  with 
a  feather  so  as  to  excite  retching. — Medical  Timee  and  GazeUe,  Hay 
6th,  1865. 

On  tJie  Comparative  Merita  of  Ether  and  CIdoroform  ae  Anasthetics. 
— Dr.  Lente,  who  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  use  of  ether  as  an 
auiesthetic,  commences  his  paper  by  inquiring  whether  it  is  justifiable 
to  use  a  remedy  which  has  undeniably  killed  its  hundreds,  when  we 
have  an  equally  efficient  one  which,  with  ordinary  care,  is  perfectly 
sale?  As  regards  the  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  ether,  he  refers  to 
hospital  experience  in  America,  and  also  in  Italy,  whece  no  other 
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ansrthetic  is  employed,  and  -where  immunity  from  pain  is  as  perfect 
as  elsewhere ;  and  he  espedallj  calls  attention  to  the  statistics  ob- 
tained in  the  Mill  Greek  Military  Hospital,  Fortress  Munroe,  where 
the  resolts  were  so  snocessfu]  as  to  convince  some  of  the  ablest  civil 
and  military  snrgeoos  and  physicians  in  the  United  States.  He  re- 
gards this  £ict  as  settled — ^viz.,  that  a  patient  may  be  brought  under  the 
inflnence  of  ether  as  quickly  as  he  can  safely  be  under  that  of  chloroform, 
and  with  a  quantity  costing  less,  and  weighing  but  little  more.  Dr. 
Lente  argues,  that  although  due  care  may  be  used,  no  human  skill  can 
enable  us  to  foresee  or  prevent  the  dangers  of  chloroform ;  and  he 
mentions  the  case  of  a  young  colonel  of  one  of  the  American  regi- 
ments, who  died  recently  of  chloroform,  administered  for  the  per- 
Honnanoe  of  some  trifling  operation.  The  editor  of  the  '  New  Tork 
Medical  Journal'  joins  in  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Lente,  believing  that  his 
Tiews  are  tenable,  and  that  their  correctness  will  be  fully  substantiated 
bf  future  experience.  He  goes  on  to  state  that  he  has  reason  to- 
believe  that  death  from  chloroform  has  occurred  in  several  instances 
in  the  American  military  hospitals,  and  in  surgical  operations  on  the 
field  of  battle,  where  every  precaution  that  skill  and  care  could 
suggest  was  employed  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  He  believes  the. 
troth  to  be,  that  chloroform  is  a  dangerous  agent,  and  will  cause 
death  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it  is  employed  in  spite 
of  all  precautions.  He  leans  to  Dr.  Lente's  opinion,  that  ether  is 
perfectly  safe— a  view  which  is  entertained  by  most  of  the  American 
lx)^ital  surgeons. — Neio  York  Medicd  Jounwl,  April,  1865. 

On  AntkracUe  as  a  Remedial  Agent, — Dr.  A.  Dyes  discovered  the 
therapeutical  properties  of  anthracite  by  accident.  He  remarked, 
that  pigs  greedily  devoured  some  anthracite  lying  in  their  styes,  and 
especially  after  they  had  eaten  a  full  meaL  Experiments  and  obser- 
Tstions  subsequently  made  convinced  him  that  this  kind  of  coal,  like 
common  salt,  but  in  a  much  greater  d^pree,  promoted  digestion  and 
&ttening,  so  that  it  was  especially  serviceable  in  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  in  colic.  He  afterwards  employed  an- 
thracite in  the  human  subject  with  beneficial  results  in  the  following 
complaints: — 1.  In  intestinal  worms,  but  generally  combined  with 
other  anthelmintics.  2.  In  spasm  of  the  stomach,  caused  by  catarrh  o£ 
that  organ,  or  by  affections  of  the  liver  or  spleen.  3.  In  chlorosis,  in 
▼hich  it  even  surpasses  iron,  although  in  cases  of  retention  of  the  menses 
he  recommends  moderate  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  inside  of  the 
thigh.  4.  In  tumours  of  the  spleen,  during  and  after  intermittent 
fever.  5.  In  scurvy.  In  this  disease,  Dr.  Dyes  found  iron,  anthracite 
and  other  remedies,  efficacious  only  after  the  teeth  of  the  patients  had 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  from  the  adhering  salts  of  lime  which  often 
cause  bleeding  of  the  gums,  and  other  ansemic  and  scorbutic  conditions. 
Sailors  ofien  mix  gunpowder  with  their  food  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  scurvy,  and  Dr.  Dyes  thinks  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  mix  anthracite  daily  with  the  food  on  a  sea  voyage.  6.  Rachitis. 
In  this  disease  anthracite  is  mere  beneficial,  and  opjiresses  the  stomach 
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much  less  thui  lemigiiiouB  piepftmtioos.  7.  In  aerofblooB  compbinto, 
in  which  Br.  Dyes  places  anthrscite  hj  the  side  of  iron^  solphnr,  mod 
liiobarb.  Genenllj  speaking,  anthracite  is  beneficial  in  all  cateB 
in  which  solphnroos  waters,  springing  from  anthracite  earths,  and 
having  the  same  constituents,  are  use^  bnt  the  acticn  of  the  latter 
is  disproporiionately  weaker. — Schmidts  Jahrb^icker^  Febroaiy,  1865. 

On  the  Fhjftiologieal  Action  of  Iodide  of  Fdaeskim  and  its  Uiein 
ike  TVeaimeniofSypkUU.  By  Db.  Johbin. — ^In  addition  to  the  sense 
of  beat  and  dryness  in  the  month  and  throat  produced  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  iodide  of  potassiom,  this  dmg  often  produces  an  emptioii 
of  acne  on  the  akin,  and  FkoHessor  Kiiss  has  called  attention  to  the 
&ct  that  it  causes  a  limited  infiltration  of  the  sab-cnteneoos  areolsr 
tissue  in  almost  all  the  regionsof  the  body.  Another  sign,and  cnewhidi 
indicates  the  saturation  of  the  body  with  the  iodide,  is  a  greyish  costing 
of  the  tongue.  It  appears  to  be  a  stimulating  medicine  ezcfeiaing 
a  special  action  on  the  areolar  tissue  in  the  affisctions  over  whidi  it 
exercises  control,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  doses  are  increased  so  as  to 
produce  the  phenomena  in  question.  Dr.  Joubin,  adopting  the  viem 
of  Professor  Klias  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  sypUlis,  sdoutB 
two  kinds  of  this  disease  Hounded  upon  its  manifestation  in  two  different 
tissues.  Syphilis,  whatcTcr  may  be  its  intensity,  always  affects  either 
the  epithelium  or  the  c<mnective  areolar  tissue,  and  for  each  of  these 
fonns  of  disease  there  is  a  corresponding  medicine ;  which  acts,  not  on 
the  syphilitic  virus,  but  on  its  manifestation,  whetiier  in  the  aredsr 
tissue  or  in  the  epithelium.  Of  the  two  medicines  employed  in 
syphilis,  iodide  of  potassium  acts  especiaUy  upon  the  areolar  tisBoe^ 
and  thus,  according  to  Dr.  Joubin,  its  efficacy  is  Tory  extensive  in 
this  disease,  and  is  not  confined  to  tl^  treatment  of  tertiairy  symptona 
The  writer  also  considers  that  the  indurated  chancre  does  not  difier 
in  any  respect  from  the  other  manifestations  of  syphilis,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  amenable  to  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassiunL  Whether, 
however,  the  iodide  has  the  power  of  controlling  the  ulterior  coone  of 
syphilis,  as  well  as  of  che<iing  the  progress  of  the  primary  sore,  he 
has  not  yet  satisfectorily  determined,  but,  on  theoretical  grounds,  be 
thinks  that  such  would  be  the  result. — Btdhtin  Gmerod  de  Tkhyupwr 
Mque,  September  30,  1865. 
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HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  PRIN- 
CIPLIS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDIOTNE. 

By  Frahcis  C.  Wmb,  M,D.,  F.L.S., 

]f«mber  of  the  Bojal  CoUoge  of  PhjnatmM,  Thjtkain  to  the  Great  Northern  HospitaL 


The  Animalcular  Theory  of  MaUqnant  PvMmle^ — TIm  Allowing  ii 
sn  abfltiact  of  M.  DaTaine's  paper  <<  On  Ifaligoaait  Ftutnle,"  lately 
iwd  before  tbe  Academy  of  Smneea : 

^The  TelatioQS  of  maligiuMit  pastille  in  man  with  oarbnncoiar  afiec- 
itoDs  in  animals  have  been  now  reoogniaed  for  some  tiae.  We  know 
that  this  postnle  has  for  its  determining  oanse  the  introductiMi  under 
the  epidermis  of  the  blood  of  an  animal  afiected  vith  carbuncle. 

''  Bat  if  carbimcle  has  for  its  essential  element  those  fihfom  infu- 
■oria  which  the  author  has  named  bactiridieSyihoBe  infosoria  ought  also  to 
ooDstittite  an  element  of  malignant  pustule.  The  absenoe,  aooording 
to  the  author,  of  bctcieridies  in  the  carbuncnlar  pustule  in  man,  would 
he  the  disproof  of  the  efiect  attributed  to  these  corpuades  in  the  pvo- 
daction  of  carbuode,  whilst  their  presenoe  would  be  its  oonfimiatioiL 
hi  a  communication  made  to  the  Academy  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  M.  Raimbert  and  the  author  reported  a  fiK$t  confirmative 
ef  this  relation  betweeu-  malignant  pustule  and  carbuncle.  The  pustule 
examined  endosed  a  large  number  of  bacUiidieey  in  every  respect  ra- 
sembling  those  which  are  found  in  the  blood  of  carbuncnlar  aniasals. 
The  author  now  brings  forward  other  facts  confirmatory  of  his  theory. 
He  is  indebted  to  M.  Maurerin  of  Bray-sur*Seine  for  an  opportunity 
of  examining  two  cases  of  maliguant  pustule  treated  by  ablation  of  the 
tumour,  and  subsequent  cauterizatioD.  The  pustules  submitted  to 
examination  had  been  extirpated  on  the  second  and  third  day  of  their 
deyelopment,  and  placed  immediately  afterwards  in  a  sohition  of 
chramic  acid.  The  specimens  were  thus  hardened  and  conserved.  By 
slightly  cutting  and  the  employment  of  caustic  potash  the  elements  of 
tl^  skin  were  disintegrated  and  dissolved,  and  the  bacthidiett  weie 
expoeed.  They  occupied  the  centre  of  the  pustule,  and  were  seated  in 
the  rete  muconmh  beneath  the  superficial  layer  of  epidermis ;  they  were 
not  uniformly  distributed,  but  formed  groups  or  islets  separated  by 
groups  of  normal  epithelial  cells.  In  each  group  of  baUMdies  these 
Uttle  bodies  existed  by  thousands,  constitutiug  a  very  compact  layer. 
In  the  centre  of  these  groups  no  other  element  could  be  distinguished, 
but  towards  their  circumference  the  baetiridieB  were  more  or  less 
mixed  and  interspersed  with  epithelial  cells— or,  rather,  they  formed 
between  the  cells  trains  which  connected  them  with  neighbouring 
groups  of  baderidies.  No  other  pathological  dement  existed  in  the 
pustules.  In  the  deep  layers  of  the  dermis,  the  fkt  cells  all  contained 
ciystds  of  margarine,  but  the  same  &ct  was  observed  in  other  cases. 
To  sum  up,  in  the  malignant  pustule,  on  the  third  day  of  its  develop- 
ment, the  baeUri€U€8  formed  the  essential  and  unique  element  of  the 
tumour." 
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The  author  continues :  ''  We  know  that  malignant  pustule  is  at 
first  a  local  affection,  whose  progress  we  can  arrest  by  ablation  or 
cauterisation,  but  that  after  it  has  existed  two  or  three  dajs  it  beoomes 
general,  and  is  then  beyond  the  resources  of  medicine.  But  the  ana- 
tomical constitution  of  the  pustule  thoroughly  explains  the  succession 
of  these  phenomena.  In  rettlity,  we  see  that  the  bacteridies  are  de- 
veloped in  the  epidermic  layers  of  the  skin  structures  which  do  not 
contain  vessels.  Whilst  thus  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
their  destruction  may  prevent  their  ulterior  propagation.  But  if  their 
development  be  not  arrested  at  this  point  they  soon  meet  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  dermis,  which  are  abundantly  provided  with  blood- 
vesseb  and  lymphatics;  they  introduce  themselves  into  these  vessels, 
and,  carried  along  in  the  circulating  fluid,  they  infect  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  He  then  gives  the  particulars  of  a  fiital  case  of  malignant 
pustule  which  occurrad  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  The  man  died  on  JuDe 
6th,  and  the  autopsy  was  made  on  the  8th.  In  blood  taken  fi:om  the 
heart  and  examined  microscopically  by  M.  Lancereaux,  a  large  number 
of  bacthidiet  were  discovered.  A  drop  of  the  blood,  sent  to  the  author 
some  hours  after  the  autopsy,  contained  a  large  number.  The  author 
inoculated  a  healthy  guinea-pig  with  a  small  drop  of  this  blood  by  foar 
punctures.  The  animal  died  two  days  afterwards,  and  its  blood  ex- 
hibited the  bacUridiea  in  considerable  numbera." 

We  subjoin  the  objection  urged  by  M.  Jules  Gu^rio  to  M. 
Davaine's  observations.  It  appears^  from  the  experiments  of  MM. 
Leplat  and  Jaillard,  communicated  to-  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
3f.  Pasteur,  that  they  could  produce  bcusUridies  at  will  by  the  putre&c- 
tion  of  blood  or  flesh,  and  that  these  haeUridies  do  not  exercise  a  septic 
action  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  a  certain  quantity  of  putrded 
liquid.  The  observations  of  M.  Davaine  do  not  absolutely  weaken  the 
objection  which  results  from  these  experiments — that  is  to  say,  that 
the  presence  of  bacUndiea  in  malignant  pustule  is  a  circumstance  oc- 
curring after  the  development  of  the  malady.  This  touches  the  great 
question  of  spontaneous  generation,  of  which  thelxictiridiea  of  malignant 
pustule  may  be  only  a  parti^cular  instance.  It  is  not,  then,  on  the  Hixrd 
day  from  the  development  of  the  malady  that  the  fluid  fiimished  by 
malignant  pustule  should  be  examined,  but  the  fluid  of  the  central 
vesicle  at  its  first  appearance  should  be  made  the  subject  of  examina- 
tion, it  being  first  proved  that  this  fluid  is  capable  of  reproducing  the 
malady. — Hesearcltea  oth  the  NcUure  and  AmUomical  Constitution  of 
ihe  Malignani  Fustvie  by  M,  C.  Davaine,  read  before  the  Aeademie  des 
Sciences:  Gazette  Medicals  de  Paris,  July  1st,  1865.) 

^  The  Recent  Epidetnic  in  St.  Fetenhurg. — Dr.  J.  Millar,  who 
visited  St.  Petersburg  during  the  recent  epidemic,  attributes  it  to  the 
following  causes : — Over-crowding,  frx>m  the  influx  of  the  agricultural 
population  who  annually  repair  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  winter  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  work;  last  winter  the  number  so  doing  was 
much  increased  in  consequence  of  the  recent  ukase  liberating  the  ser&; 
a  severe  Russian  winter,  resulting  in  scarcity  of  food,  which  was  also 
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made  more  than  usually  dear  by  a  recent  regulation  of  Government 
ordering  all  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  at  a  distance  from  the  city ;  the 
long  £Bt8t  of  Lent,  kept  scrupulously  by  the  Greek  church ;  and  the 
admixtnre  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  spurred  rye  in  the  black 
bread  ordinarily  in  use.  Three  forms  of  fever  were  prevalent- 
typhus,  typhoid,  and  relapsing.  Whichever  form  of  fever  was  ulti* 
mately  manifested,  rapid  prostration  was  an  early  symptom.  The 
patient  often  succumbed  in  the  very  first  stage  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Millar  apparently  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  specific  identity  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  fever.  He  writes :  ''  In  those  who  managed  to  pass 
through  the  first  stage,  and  escaped  death  from  the  extreme  prostra- 
tion, ibe  disease  manifested  itself  either  as  typhus,  typhoid,  or  relaps- 
ing fever.  In  the  typhus  the  symptoms  were  almost  purely  cerebnd, 
and  after  death  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  dura  mater  was  found. 
This  ocmdition  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Kremiansky.  "  He  found 
the  internal  surfiuse  of  the  dura  mater,  both  at  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  yellowish  de- 
posit, over  which  were  spread  light  reddish  spots,  more  or  less  closely 
grouped  together,  varying  in  size  from  a  poppy  seed  to  that  of  a  millet 
seed,  pea,  or  even  larger.  When  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater  was 
washed,  there  remained  on  its  under  surface,  swimming  in  the  water, 
a  sort  of  fringe,  which  consisted  of  tender,  villous,  dendroid,  reddish 
excrescenoes,  evidently  capillaries  produced  on  the  under  or  vascular 
layer  of  the  dura  mater.  Sometimes  it  was  found  that  also  the  inter- 
nal surfiice  of  the  dura  mater' presented  a  turbidness  and  succulence 
which  gave,  on  section,  a  thin,  turbid,  serous  fluid.  This  fluid  was 
found  to  contain  blood-corpuscles  and  epithelial  cells  that  had  under- 
gone fatty  degeneration.  It  was  also  observed  that  considerable 
hsBmorrhi^  often  arose  from  the  ruptured  vessels  of  these  tender 
newly-formed  textures,  sometimes  in  considerable  quantity,  so  that  the 
internal  surfiuse  of  the  dura  mater  was  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of 
coagulated  blood,  together  with  the  other  newly-formed  textures. 
Bat  it  was  found  that  when  no  hiemorrhage  occurred,  a  thin  serous 
exudation  took  its  place,  which  produced  similar  compression  of  the 
brain."  Dr.  Kremiansky  attributes  these  lesions  to  the  commence- 
ment or  acute  form  of  hiemorrhagic  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater. 
He  found  it  entirely  confined  to  the  cases  of  typhus  and  relapsing 
fever  that  came  under  his  notice,  but  believes  that  it  was  connected 
with  the  common  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  amongst  the  population. 
The  symptoms  accompanying  this  condition  were  pyrexia,  severe  pain 
in  the  head,  principally  towards  the  occipital  region,  restlessness, 
absence  of  sleep,  followed  in  from  one  to  three  days  by  convulsions  and 
subdued  delirium,  which  passed  gradually  into  coma,  in  which  the 
patient  died.  In  connexion  with  this  haemorrhagic  inflammation  of 
the  dura  mater  many  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  were  observed. 
The  condition  of  prostration  was  succeeded  by  paroxysms  of  tetanic 
convulsions,  which  increased  in  severity  until  the  patient  became 
comatose  and  sank.  Many  died  on  the  second  and  third  days. 
In  reference  to  the  cases  of  typhoid,  Dr.  Millar  states  that  the^ 
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exactly  reeembled  in  aymptoma  and  pathological  appearaaceB  tlioie 
ooourring  at  home.  Some  spnrious  oases,  however,  were  observed, 
which  seem  to  form  a  link  between  fever  and  cholera,  the  symptoms 
of  the  two  diseases  being  mixed.  These  cases  were  always  fiitaL 
Buboes,  boils,  and  t3rphoid  pneumonia  were  noticed  in  the  more  aggnir 
vated  cases  of  typhoid.  The  sjrmptoms  presented  by  the  cases  <^  re- 
lapsing fever  resembled  those  described  as  occurring  during  the 
epidemics  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Jaundice  was  a  prominent  symp- 
tom of  the  more  severe  cases. — Dr.  John  Millar  on  the  Beceni 
£pidemie  in  St,  PeUrthwrg :  Edivb.  Med.  Journal^  Sept.,  1865. 

Chokra. — It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  allotted  to  this  report 
to  give  notices  of  all  the  memoirs  and  observations  on  the  subject  of 
cholera  with  which  foreign  journals  teem.  This  is  the  less  to  be 
regretted  as  they  add  but  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  We 
aelect,  however,  the  following :  '  Cholerine  considered  as  the  Period  of 
Incubation  of  Cholera.' — Under  this  title  ^L  Jules  Guerin  has  repub- 
lished, with  some  additions,  a  memoir,  which  first  appeared  in  1837. 
The  following  are  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives:  1.  That  cho- 
lera, such  as  is  described  by  most  authors,  is  constantly  preceded  by  a 
period  of  incubation,  which  he  was  the  first  to  describe,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  cholerine.  2.  That  this  period,  which  lasts  firom 
two  to  eight  days,  consists  of  a  slight  diarrhcaa,  with  a  feeling  of 
general  malaise,  with  a  tendency  to  cold  perspiration  and  Minting. 
3.  That  this  g^up  of  symptoms  is  dae  to  the  epidemic  cause,  and  is 
the  first  degree  of  true  cholera.  4.  That  this  first  degree,  left  to  itself 
in  places  where  epidemic  cholera  reigns,  is  almost  always  susceptible 
of  conversion  into  grave  cholera.  5.  That  the  means,  par  excdlence, 
to  prevent  this  conversion  are  the  complete  suspension  of  every 
species  of  alimentation  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
cJiolerine,  and  where  this  precaution  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed, 
the  use  of  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha. — Gazette  Mhduxde  de  PariSj  Nov.  4. 

Experimental  Resea/rchee  and  Observations  on  Epidemic  Cholera, — 
In  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  A.  Baudri- 
mont  asserts  the  following  conclusions  :  That  in  cholera  the  albumen 
of  the  blood  is  transformed  into  diastase,  and  is  found  as  diastase  in 
the  dejections;  that  the  presence  of  diastase,  and  also  of  a  matter 
analogous  to  yeast,  is  remarkable  as  representing  the  two  products 
successively  formed,  at  the  expense  of  albuminoid  matter,  during  ger- 
mination and  fermentation  j  that,  as  there  is  a  great  resMublanoe 
between  the  alvine  dejections  in  cholera  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  may 
it  not  indicate  that  cholera  is  due  in  great  part  to  a  hypersecretion  of 
this  fluid,  and  that  it  is  principally  by  the  canal  of  Wirsung  that  the 
choleraic  fluids  and  the  matters  they  hold  in  solution  pass  into  the 
intestine  ? — Gazette  MediccUe,  Nov.  25. 

MM.  Guyon  and  Cloquet  on  the  Nature  o/ Cfwlera^~lxi  a  communi- 
cation  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Guyon,  be  advo- 
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Gates  the  existenoe  of  a  relation  between  cholera  and  the  sweating 
sickness^  a  principal  difference  being  that  in  the  sweat  the  body  is 
rapidly  deprived  of  fluid  by  the  extamal  surface,  in  cholera  by  the 
intemaL  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  M.  Cloquet,  whilst  idlow- 
ing  that  the  diarrhcsa  is  a  copious  colliquatiye  intestinal  sweat,  traced 
the  original  action  of  the  poison  to  the  nervous  system.  His  conclu- 
sions were,  that  cholera  poison,  whatever  it  be,  exerts  its  influence 
primitively  on  the  nervous  system ;  2,  that  the  functional  disorders 
observed  in  cholera  depend  on  the  modifications  that  the  nervous 
qrstem,  under  the  influence  of  the  morbid  principle,  impresses  on  the 
fimctions  of  all  the  organs  dependent  on  it ;  3,  that  we  may  hope  to 
combat  cholera  by  therapeutic  agents  which  act  on  the  nervous 
system  in  an  opposite  manner  to  that  of  the  poison,  and  which  may 
thereibre  neutralize  its  action  and  annul  its  consequences. — Gazette 
Nov.  18. 


Froffresswe  Locomotor  Ataxy,  foUouring  Angina  DiphiheriUock, — A. 
man,  a^;ed  thirty-one,  who  had  previously  had  good  health,  came  under 
treatment  for  a  deep  diphtheritic  ulcer  of  the  right  tonsil,  which 
caused  pain  in  swallowing,  troublesome  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the 
throaty  and  was  accompanied  with  cardialgia,  and  suddenly  occurring 
paroxysms  of  suffocation,  coming  on  especially  at  night.  Three  weeks 
after  the  diphtheritic  affection  commenced  he  had  a  &11  from  giddi> 
nesB^  and  during  the  next  eight  days  he  became  very  feeble,  and  im- 
pairment of  memory,  heaviness  of  the  legs,  and  a  dragging,  staggering 
gait  came  on.  He  walked  better  quickly  than  slowly,  and  worst  in  the 
dusk,  as  he  required  to  see  his  feet  in  order  to  direct  the  movements 
of  them.  Then  sight  began  to  get  dim,  and  after  fourteen  days 
everything  appeared  as  if  shrouded  in  a  thick  mist;  but  there  was 
neither  strabismus  nor  double  vision,  nor  any  drooping  of  the  upper 
eyelids;  the  pupils  were  normal,  and  the  iris  freely  mobile.  De^uti- 
tion  ceased  to  be  painful,  but  became  difficult,  food  returning  by  the 
nose.  The  soft  palate  hung  loose,  and  flapped  on  deep  inspiration. 
The  ulcer  in  the  still  swollen  tonsil  was  deep,  but  clean.  Some  days 
later  taste  was  lost  for  all  but  sweet  things,  a  solution  of  quinine  not 
tasting  at  all  Intter.  Peculiar  pricking  and  shooting  pains  affected 
the  middle  of  the  hard  palate  and  the  right  comer  of  the  mouth. 
The  nape  of  the  neck  was  sensitive,  and  the  head  could  not  be  held 
up  straight,  the  muscles  of  the  nape  having  lost  power.  The  giddi- 
ness increased,  and  he  became  very  drowsy.  Later  the  pricking  pains 
affected  the  ulnar  border  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  tips  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  fingers,  and  the  sensibility  of  those  parts  was  diminished. 
The  voice  beoune  highly  nasal.  He  could  no  longer  see  his  feet,  and 
his  gait  became  extremely  uncertain  and  staggering.  There  was  obsti- 
nate constipation,  and  though  laxatives  were  taken  daily  the  bowels 
were  relieved  only  once  in  four  or  even  six  days. 

On  the  22 cd  of  September  sight  returned  quite  suddenly,  after 
having  been  lost  for  a  month.  Some  days  later  memory  was  restored^ 
and  the  giddiness,  the  drowsiness,  and  the  pricking  pains-  in  tJie  gums 
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and  corner  of  the  moath  all  ceased.  Bnt  as  the  cerebral  Bjrmptoms 
disappeared,  affection  of  the  spinal  cord  rapidly  increased.  Pain  fixed 
itself  in  the  upper  vertebrae.  The  sensations  of  formication,  cold,  and 
deadness  in  the  hands  and  feet  changed  in  fourteen  days  into  com- 
plete anaesthesia.  Everything  felt  to  the  patient  as  if  his  hands  were 
covered  with  woollen  glovea  He  could  not  take  up  small  objects, 
nor  hold  fast  larger  things  when  given  him;  he  could  neither  write 
nor  convey  food  to  his  mouth;  but  he  could  distinguish  between  heat 
and  cold,  and  the  latter  seemed  to  rather  increase  the  sensibility.  In 
the  feet  and  legs  up  to  the  kneea  he  felt  an  icy  coldness,  and  he  could 
only  just  feel  the  ground  under  his  feet;  he  could  neither  stand  nor 
walk  alone,  for  he  felt  as  if  rocking  constantly  to  and  fro.  Peculiar 
convulsive  movements  of  the  fingers  and  toes  now  came  on,  some 
being  extended,  others  flexed  or  abducted,  the  movements  being  alto- 
gether beyond  his  control.  He  oould  still  taste  sweet  things,  but 
nothing  else.  To  this  was  fidded  complete  insensibility  inside  the 
mouth;  difficulty  of  deglutition  continued.  If  in  the  diuk  he  folded 
his  hands  togeUier,  he  could  never  separate  them  till  light  was 
brought  so  that  he  could  see  the  positions  of  the  fingers.  In  the 
beginning  of  October  the  delusive  rocking  motion  ceased,  and  the 
patient  could  no  longer,  when  he  i>ut  down  his  feet,  feel  the  ground; 
he  was  obliged  always  to  sit  or  lie;  he  could  not  rise  up  without  aid, 
and  when  lifted  up,  his  legs  would  not  support  him;  but  while  lying 
he  could  stretch  out  the  legs  with  tolerable  force ;  he  could  give  a 
£dr  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  could  swing  the  arms  backwards  and 
forwards,  but  was  not  able  to  lift  them  up.  At  this  time  the  dysphagia 
suddenly  quite  disappeared,  so  that  the  patient  could  again  satisfy  bis 
imperious  appetite.  The  impulse  to  eat  came  on  suddenly,  and  if  he 
could  not  quickly  satisfy  it  he  grew  fiiint.  The  swelling  and  ulcera- 
tion in  the  tonsil  had  disappeared,  but  the  voice  remained  nasal.  In 
the  middle  of  October  the  icy  coldness  of  the  legs  ceased,  giving  place 
to  an  agreeable  sensation  of  warmth.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  month, 
however,  the  paralysis  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  reached  its 
highest  degree,  and  the  pain  in  the  back  was  felt  lower  down  towards 
the  loins.  For  some  days  the  patient  could  not  feel  that  he  sat,  and 
had  no  sensation  in  the  genitals.  The  government  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities was  entirely  lost,  and  when  the  patient  was  held  up  on  both 
sides  he  dragged  his  legs  after  him  as  if  quite  inanimate;  yet  he 
could,  when  lying  on  a  sofa  with  his  legs  up,  stretch  them  forcibly  out 
He  sat  always  bowed  extremely  forwards,  and  could  only  raise  him- 
self straight  for  a  moment.  CEdema  of  the  feet  came  on ;  the  urine 
was  clear  and  frothy,  but  contained  neither  sugar  nor  albumen.  In 
the  middle  of  November  the  above-described  symptoms  b^an  to 
gradually  disappear,  so  that  in  December  all  the  functions  were  again 
normal;  only  some  difficulty  in  writing  remained.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  however,  this  had  ceased;  he  was  perfectly  well,  and  had  gained 
flesh  and  strength. 

The  ti-eatment  "  did  not  differ  from  that  usually  adopted  in  such 
cases."     It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  patient  through  a 
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loDg  period  took  strychniDe — ^^th  of  a  grain,  cautiously  increased  to 
i^th,  morning  and  evening,  every  twelve  days  discontinuing  its  use 
for  four  days.— Z)r.  If.  Jeruen :  Hospitals  Tiende,  11, 1865;  Schmides 
Jahrb,y  cxxviL,  pp.  164-6,  1865. 

Tabes  DorsaUs  and  Progressive  General  Paralysis — In  Band  xz.  of 
the  '  AUg.  Ztschr.  f.  Psychiat./  Dr.  C.  TJrstplial  published  three  cases 
in  which  the  symptoms  of  advanced  general  paralysis  were  united  to 
those  of  tabes  dorsalLs,  in  two  of  which  after  death  he  had  recognised,  by 
the  microscope,  grey  d^neration  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Since  then  he  has  had  the-  opportunity  of  examining 
three  cases  after  death,  and  has  collected  several  analogous  cases  of 
other  observers,  so  that  he  now  reports  on  ten  cases — ^three  of  his  own, 
fi>ar  of  Hoffiotiann's,  and  one  each  by  3oSb,  Fj-erichs,  and  Meyer.  Of 
these  only  two  were  not  examined  after  death ;  the  remainder  pre- 
sented— ^partly  to  the  naked  eye,  partly  to  the  microscope— the  cha- 
racteristic alterations  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  seven  cases  brain  affection 
appeared  early  under  the  form  of  mental  exaltation,  even  with  epilep« 
tijform  convulsions ;  in  three,  on  the  contrary,  as  intellectual  weakneaSy 
cooling  on  gradually,  and  increasing  into  the  deepest  apathetic  imbe« 
cility;  but  in  the  former  also  imbecility  appeared  finally. 

llie  disorder  of  motor  power  in  this  combined  form  presents  at  a 
certain  stage  a  close  resemblance  to  the  complex  symptoms  of  the  so- 
called  general  paralysis.  It  might  be  very  possible,  therefore,  that,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  where  the  intellectual  preceded  the  motor  disorder, 
the  grey  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  was  sencondary  to  a 
primary  cerebral  affection.  But  pathological  anatomy  has  as  yet 
afforded  this  theory  no  support,  the  opinion  of  Joffe  and  Erlenmeyer, 
▼ho  alone  have  at  present  declared  themselves  in  &vour  of  a  secondary 
affection  of  the  spinal  cord,  not  being  supported  by  post-mortem 
examination.  On  the  contrary,  that  most  important  symptom  in 
tabes — namely,  the  dependence  in  standing  and  walking  on  sight — ^is 
▼anting  in  the  usual  picture  of  general  progressive  paralysis.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  probable  that  the  peculiar  motor  disorder  of  pro- 
gressive paralysis  does  not  arise,  as  in  tabes,  from  disordered  or 
abolished  conduction  in  the  nerves  of  sensibOity;  the  often  present 
dolling  of  feeling  admitting  very  well  of  the  explanation  that  the 
mental  dulness  of  the  patient  prevents  the  perception  of  sensitive 
impressions ;  but  they  could,  nevertheless,  exercise  a  regulating  in- 
flnence  over  the  usual  order  and  sequence  of  movements,  and  thus 
make  sight  superfluous.  The  true  cause  of  the  motor  disorder  is, 
however,  doubtful. 

In  seven  cases  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  tongue  were  wanting; 
in  two  they  were  present,  but  not  distinctly. — AUg.  Ztschr.  f. 
Psyehiatr.  xxi.  p.  361 ;  Schmidts  Jahr.,  B.  cxxvi.  p.  167,  1865. 

Tvherde  in  tfis  Brain. — ^Professor  Duchek  has  published,  as  the  first 
of  a  series  of  ''  Studies  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain,**  three  cases  of 
tnbercle  in  that  organ — 
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1.  Tuibereie  in  the  Pons, — fiesidte  tubercnlosis  of  Tarioos  other 
organs,  there  was  found  in  a  yonng  man  a  tuberde  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter in  the  left  half  of  the  pons.  The  snrronnding  brain  was  sof- 
tened, and  there  was  exudation  on  the  membranea  The  symptoms 
corresponded  to  the  well-known  type  of  the  disease.  At  first,  gradually 
increasing  paralysis  of  the  right  leg,  later  of  the  right  arm  and  left 
facial  nerve,  and  perhaps  of  the  palpebral  branches  of  the  ocnlo-motor 
nerve.  Sensibility  was  diminished  in  the  left  half  of  the  face,  and 
nuMtioation  interfered  with  through  paresis  of  the  masseter  muscle. 
Electrical  contractility  was  weaker  in  the  affected  muscles  than  in  the 
eorrespondiDg  ones  of  the  opposite  side.  Pains,  spasms,  and  stiffiiesa^ 
preceded  the  paralysis  in  the  extremities,  paresthesia  accompanied 
it.  Consciousness  remained  untroubled  throughout  the  oourse  of 
the  illness ;  death  followed  in  a  year  from  its  probable  commence- 
ment. 

2.  Tvberde  in  the  Corpva  Striatum. — A  child,  six  years  of  age,  was 
affected  with  chorea-like  movements,  at  first  in  the  right  half  of  the 
fiM)e,  and  these  soon  spread  to  the  neck,  shoulder,  arm,  and  leg  of  the 
same  side.  By  degrees  the  affected  parts  became  weaker,  and  at 
length  wholly  paralysed.  Contraction  occurred  only  in  the  muscles  of 
the  nape ;  sensibility  of  the  skin,  and  reflex-sensibility,  were  increased. 
The  perceptive  faculties  were  normal  Micturition  very  difficult  in 
the  daytime,  involuntary  at  night  The  intellect  was  latterly  dis- 
turbed and  clouded.  The  illness  lasted  six  months.  A  tubercle,  the 
siae  of  a  hazel-nut,  was  found  in  the  left  corpus  striatum;  and  one,  the 
siae  of  a  bean,  in  the  upper  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  many 
smaller  ones  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain. 

Dnchek  attributes  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  nape  to 
the  tubercle  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

3.  Tkiberde  in  the  CerebrcU  HemUpfiere, — A  man,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  who  worked  very  laboriously  with  the  right  arm,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  clonic  convulsions  of  it,  shortly  followed  by  a  like  affection 
of  the  fiice  and  loss  of  consciousness.  At  first  the  convulsions  recurred 
in  the  same  way  every  fourteen  days,  later  irregularly,  even  many 
times  a  day,  but  without  loss  of  consciousness.  Soon  tonic  spasms 
alternated  with  them.  For  some  months  all  symptoms  of  illness  dis- 
appeared ;  but  then  they  broke  out  anew,  and  seized  also  on  the  right 
foot,  appearing  for  the  most  part  only  in  one  extremity;  they  also 
once  transiently  affected  the  left  foot.  Burning  pain  in  the  forehead 
preceded  the  attacks.  Coming  on  again  after  a  second  paose  of  some 
months,  marked  paresis  of  the  right  half  of  the  face  and  of  the  right 
extremities  was  noted.  The  paroxysms  lasted  till  a  short  time  before 
death,  about  two  years  after  the  first  attack,  the  patient  dying,  tuber- 
culous, of  marasmus.  On  post-mortem  examination  there  was  found 
in  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  a  wedge-shaped  tubercle,  which,  from 
its  broad  base  at  the  cortex  and  attached  membranes,  extended  an 
inch  and  a  half  downwards  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  towards  the 
optic  thalamus ;  it  was  enclosed  by  a  richly  vaaoolar  membrane ;  the 
cerebral  substance  round  it  was  of  a  pulpy  softneaa.     Elsewhere  the 
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brain  was  healthy. —  Wim.  ZUck,  (Med.  Jahrh,\ 
Jahrb.,  R  cxxvL  p.  284,  1865. 

Paralyna  of  the  PakUe  in  Facial  Palsy.— I>r.W.  R  fcfc. 
that  on  the  subject  of  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  veliu 
connexion  with  paralysis  of  the  portio  dnra,  the  statements  o» 
are  cnrionsly  contradictory.  Some  deny  the  existence  of  parafy, 
the  palate,  or  believe  it  to  be  an  accidental  coincidence  independb.. 
<if  lesion  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  majority,  however,  recognise  the 
affection,  and  state  that  the  hemiplegic  palate  and  nvula  are,  like  the 
ftatores  of  the  face,  drawn  over  to  the  sound  side,  whilst  others  de- 
scribe no  displacement  of  the  palate,  and  assert  that  the  uvula  is  not 
drawn  from,  but  to,  the  paralysed  side.  Dr.  Sanders  finds  that  the 
seal  or  principal  deviation  of  the  soft  palate  in  palsy  of  the  portio 
dura  is  a  vertiod  lowering  of  the  arch  on  the  paralysed  side.  Although 
this  &ct  has  been  noticed  by  one  author,  the  mechanism  of  the  distor- 
tion has  never  been  explained.  He  relates  several  cases  in  which  the 
vertical  distortion  has  been  observed,  and  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions:— 1.  That  in  paralysis  of  the  palate  due  to  lesion  of  the 
portio  dura,  the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvuln  are  the  only  musoleB 
9ffecked ;  the  other  muscles  of  the  palate — viz.,  the  oircnmflezi,  the 
palati  gloesi,  and  palati  phaiyngei — are  not  paraljFsed  nor  impaimd  in 
thcdr  actions.  2.  That  consequently  the  true  form  of  hemiplegia  of 
the  palate,  in  lesion  of  the  portio  dura,  is  partial,  and  consists  of  a 
vertical  relaxation  or  lowering  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  velum 
palati,  with  diminished  height  and  curvature  of  the  posterior  palatine 
aroh  on  the  paralysed  side.  This  condition  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
levator  paktL  3.  That  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
description  usually  received  of  the  horizontal  displacement  of  the 
palate  and  uvula  to  the  sound  side  when  affected  in  fiscial  palsy.  Such 
deviation  would  imply  paralysis  of  the  circumflexus  palati  (and 
probably  also  of  the  palato-pharyngeus),  which  does  not  receive  its 
nervous  supply  from  the  portio  dura,  and  cannot  be  pabied  by  its 
lesion.  4.  That  the  lateral  distortion  of  the  palate  due  to  paralysis 
of  the  portio  dura,  which  may  be  expected  sometimes  to  occur,  would 
take  place,  not  transversely,  but  in  the  diagonal  direction  upwards, 
and  to  the  sound  side — Le.,  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  sound  levator 
palati — and  would  be  accompanied  by  the  lowering  of  the  palatine 
arch  on  the  paralysed  side,  as  above  described.  5.  It  is  probable  that 
the  absence  of  this  oblique  lateral  distortion,  both  in  a  state  of  rest 
and  when  the  levator  palati  was  in  action,  in  the  cases  recorded  by 
the  author,  was  due  to  the  minor  degree  of  the  paralysis,  the  balanced 
action  of  the  unaffected  muscles  (circumfloxi  and  palato-pharyngei) 
being  sufficient  to  maintain  the  raph€  of  the  velum  in  the  mesial  line, 
in  ^ite  of  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  produced  by  the  weakness 
(paresis)  of  one  of  the  levators.  6.  The  existence  of  this  diagonal 
distortion  upwards  to  the  sound  side,  in  certain  cases,  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  common  description  of  lateral  deviation  of  the  palate  in 
haal  paky,  although  the  phenomena  presented  do  not  correspond 
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at  all  accnrately  with  that  description.  7.  That  Uie  potttran  of  the 
nvnla  varies  frequently,  both  in  the  natural  and  the  hemiplegic  palate, 
being  twisted  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  lefb,  the  point 
directed  sometimes  to  the  paralysed,  sometimes  to  the  sound  side. 
Oarvature  of  the  nyula,  taken  by  itself,  is,  therefore,  an  nnoertain 
sign,  and  does  not  possess  the  diagnostic  importance  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  it.  8.  If  the  partial  hemiplegia  above  described,  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  levator,  be  looked  for,  instead  of  the  lateral  displace- 
ment from  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  palate,  which 
the  common  description  leads  us  to  expect,  but  which  the  author 
believes  never  occurs  from  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura  alone,  it  will 
be  found  that  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  velum  is  by  no  means  so  rare 
as  has  been  generally  supposed.  9.  That  the  prognosis  is  not  neces- 
sarily rendered  more  unfavourable  in  facial  palsy  when  the  palate  is 
impUoated. — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  August^  1865. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  same  journal,  Dr.  Sanders  de* 
scribes  an  instance  of  vertical  hemiplegia  of  the  palate  which  occurred 
in  a  patient  labouring  under  diabetes  mellitus^  and  in  whom  there 
was  no  &cial  palsy  or  other  kind  of  paralysis.  This  condition  Dr. 
Sanders  proved  was  not  due  to  malformation,  bnt  to  hemipl^;ia.  The 
occurrence  in  a  case  of  the  kind  of  paralysis  of  one  muscle  supplied  by 
a  twig  of  the  portio  dura,  calls  to  mind  the  experiments  of  Bemsid 
on  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  their  bearing  on  glycogenesis.  The 
occurrence  of  vertical  hemiplegia  of  the  palate  in  cases  of  diabetes 
mellitus,  is  a  subject  well  worth  investigation. 

Case  of  Acute  YdUiw  Atrophy  of  the  Liver. — ^The  patient^  aged 
thirty-five,  was  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  fifth  pr^piancy,  and  was 
under  the  influence  of  depressing  circumstances.  Her  illness  was  of  a 
fortnight*s  duration.  Her  symptoms  were  vomiting  of  yellow  matter, 
and  afterwards  of  blood  in  large  quantities ;  jaundice,  drowsiness,  and, 
finally,  delirium  and  coma.  Labour  commenced  shortly  before  death,  and 
she  was  delivered  of  twins  when  in  articulo  mortis.  The  following  are 
the  chief  points  of  interest  presented  by  the  post-mortem  examination : 
The  muscles  were  dry,  the  blood  dark  and  fluid;  all  the  internal 
organs  were  jaundiced;  there  were  patches  of  extravasation  under  the 
visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium.  '*  The  liver  was  reduced  to  one- 
half  its  natural  size;  but  except  being  somewhat  flattened,  it  retained 
its  ordinary  form.  It  weighed  1  lb.  7^  oz.  Its  surfieice  was  not 
shrivelled  Beneath  its  capsule  and  thronghout  its  substance  there 
were  numerous  ecchymoses,  and  small  patches  of  an  ochre-yellow 
colour,  but  the  mass  of  the  organ  was  of  a  dark  reddisli-brown  hue. 
The  outlines  of  the  lobules  were  not  I'ecognisable.  The  gall-bladder 
was  contracted,  and  contained  a  little  grey  inspissated  mucus.  On 
microscopic  examination  of  a  scraping  from  a  cut  sur^Eice  of  the  liver, 
a  large  quantity  of  debris  and  fatty  matter,  with  cells  in  different 
stages  of  alteration,  some  full  of  oil-globules,  and  containing  a  few 
bright  ochre-yellow  granules,  and  others  full  of  dense  granular  matter, 
not  &tty,  were  found.     All  the  cells  were  considerably  enlarged,  and 
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denser  than  natural.     No  natural  cell  was  observed.     The  amount  of 
bOe-pigment  found  both  in  the  cells  and  debris  was  less  than  is  usual 
in  sQch  cases.     On  examining  sections,  it  was  found  that  the  cells  in 
the  outer  part  of  the  lobules  were  almost  completely  destroyed,  while 
those  towards  the  centre  were  larger,  denser,  and  more  opaque  than 
natural,  and  the  amount  of  oil  was  greater  towards  the  margins,  where 
tiie  destruction  of  cells  was  taking  place.     The  system  of  vessels  and 
the  fibrous  stroma  of  the  organ  were  not  destroyed.     It  was  easy  to 
make  sections,  and  the  sections  were  easily  washed  without  their 
giving  way.    In  the  sections  a  considerable  amount  of  bile  pigment 
▼as  seen  scattered  about."     Neither  crystals  nor  balls  of  tyrosin  or 
leucine  were  observed  in  the  liver  or  in  its  blood.     The  spleen  was 
enlarged,  soft,  and  pulpy,  and  its  substance  exhibited  some  points  of 
extravasation.^    The  supra-renal  bodies  were  enlarged  and  partially 
disorganized.     The  kidneys  weighed  together  10^  oz.j   the  corticud 
substance  was  dense  and  pale,  the  capsijde  stripped  off  easily.     The 
toboles,  both  straight  and  convoluted,  were  filled  with  dark  matter, 
which  was  found  to  be  exudation  into  and  between  the  cells.  •  In 
some  the  epithelium  was  swelled  and  thickened,  and  here  and  there 
loaded  with  fat  granules.   In  some  parts  the  outlines  of  the  renal  cells 
could  not  be  made  out ;  the  tubules  were  fuU  of  a  dense,  homogeneous^ 
granular  matter,  containing  numerous  oil  globules.     The  mucous  coat 
of  the  stomach  presented  numerous  catarrhal  ulcers;  extravasation  of 
blood  existed  about  the  base  of  some  of  the  ulcers.     The  Peyerian 
patches  and  solitary  glands  of  the  small  intestine  were  swelled  and 
prominent.      The  bladder  contained  16oz.  of  dark  amber-coloured 
urine,  which  was  analysed  by  Dr.  A.  Gamgee.     The  following  were 
the  principal  results  of  the  examination — I.  The  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  abnormal  ingredients,  but  the  total  solids  were  considerably 
below  the  natural  quantity.     2.  Leucine  and  tyrosin  were  the  chief 
abnormal  ingredients.     3.  A  little  albumen  was  present.     4.  Not- 
withstanding the  extreme  jaundice  no  bile  acids  were  found,     ff. 
That  urea  was  probably  much  diminished  in  quantity,  and  only  traces 
of  uric  acid  were  found.     6.  That  the  chlorides  and  earthy  phosphates 
were  entirely  absent,  and  only  the  faintest  trace  of  sulphates  was 
found. 

The  facts  of  the  case  have  led  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  to  the  con- 
clusion that  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  not  a  local  affection, 
but  a  blood  disease : — "  The  following  considerations  seem  to  me  to 
point  distinctly  to  this  conclusion:  1.  The  blood  was  dark  and  fluid, 
and  the  muscles  were  dry,  as  they  are  in  typhus  fever  and  other  blood- 
diseases.  2.  The  spleen  was  soft  and  pulpy,  as  it  is  in  many  blood- 
diseases.  3.  The  fact  that  the  kidneys  and  the  liver  were  affected  by 
a  peculiar  and  identical  morbid  process  indicates  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  a  common  cause,  that  cause  situated  in  the  blood,  and  a 
form  of  fever  poison.  4.  The  appearance,  amount,  and  effects  of  the 
exudation  being  different  from  what  we  see  in  simple  inflammation, 
either  of  the  liver  or  kidneys,  indicates  that  some  peculiar  matter  was 
present  in  the  system,  altering  the  ordinary  processes.     5.  The  fact 
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that  this  disease  occurs  so  often  during  pregnancy,  and  that  it  seems 
to  be  induced  by  depressing  mental  emotions,  indicates  that  it  is  of  a 
coustitutional  origin.  From  these  considerations  I  think  we  cannot 
avoid  concluding  that  this  peculiar  affection  is  a  blood-disease,  and 
that  it  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  liver,  by  diffuse  exudation  into  the 
hepatic  cells,  which  is  followed  by  a  rapid  &tty  degeneration.'* — On 
Acute  Yellow  Atrophy  of  the  Liver ^  by  T,  Grainger  Ste^oart,  M.D., 
iec.  ^c:  Edinburgh  MedicalJoumal,  Oct.  1865. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  SURGERY. 
By  John  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.RC.S.E. 

On  Paeudo-rheumatic  Ostitis  and  Arthritis  in  tJie  Yotmg,     By  Prof 
RosER. — By  this  appellation  Dr.  Roser  indicates  the  affection  which  has 
been  described  by  different  clinical  observers  under  the  names  of  peri- 
ostitis rheumatica,  diffusa,  or  acutissima,  ostitis  acutissima,  osteomyelitis 
diffusa,  osteophlebitis,  osteite  epiphysairo  des  adolescents,  t^'-phus  des 
OS,  Lc     Attacking  boys  and  young  persons  in  otherwise  good  health, 
and  apparently  not  the  subjects  of  any  dyscrasis,  it  manifests  it^lf  as 
a  severe  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  with  suppurative  inflammatiou 
of  the  joints,  accompanied  frequently  with  febrile  action  resembling 
typhus.     Dr.  Roser  lays  down  the  following  propositions : — 1.  This 
affection  may  be  conveniently  designated  as  pseudo-rheumatic  ostitiif 
&c.,  as  distinguishing  it  from  rheumatism,  with  which  it  has  been 
confounded.     2.  Its  cause  is  unknown,  for  suppurating  osteomyelitis 
cannot  be  attiibuted  to  slight  concussions  of  the  limb  and  similar 
occurrences.     Indeed,  in  only  two  or  three  out  of  more  than  100 
cases,  has  Dr.  Roser  been  able  to  trace  its  occurrence  to  a  fall ;  and  in 
none  of  the  numerous  examples  of  fracture  which  he  has  treated  in 
the  young,  has  he  ever  met  with  osteomyelitis.      That  there  most 
be  peculiarity  in  the  cause  is  evident  from  the  hct  of  the  disease 
being  almost   confined  to  youths,  infants  being  well  nigh  exempt 
from   It.      3.  It   is  most  frequently  found  localized   in   the  large 
diaphyses,  especially   the  tibia  and  lower  end  of  the  femur.     The 
joints  are  rarely  primarily  affected,  and  phlegmonous  abscesses  are  of 
still  seldomer  occurrence.     The  greater  activity  of  growth,  with  its 
accompanying  vascularity,  is  the  probable  predisposing  cause  of  the 
localization  of  the  disease.      The  inflammation  does  not  generaUy 
extend  &r,  but  several  bones  or  joints  may  be  simultaneously  or  suc- 
cessively attacked.      4.  This  pseudo-rheumatic  disease  may  exhibit 
different  degrees  of  acuteness.     In  very  bad  cases,  the  patient  may 
die  before  any  localization  has  taken  place,  death  occurring  in  some 
from  acnto  septicaemia,  and  in  more  chronic  cases  from  hectic  septi- 
casmia  with  profuse  discharges,  or  from  disease  of  the  kidney.    In  all 
these  instances  the  true  nature  of  the  affection  is  liable  to  be  over- 
looked.    5.  Pseudo-rheumatic  fever  is  usually  accompanied  by  miliary 
sweat,  and  diarrhoea;  but  these  do  not  seem  to  be  in  direct  connexion 
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with  the  primary  diseased  process.     The  diarrhcea,  not  generally  met 
with  at  the  commencement,  almost  always  occurs  after  the  establish^ 
meot  of  suppuration.     6.  Most  of  the  cases  formerly  designated  as 
periostitis,  wonld  be  more  correctly  named  osteomyelitis.     7.  In  osteo- 
myelitis there  is  compression  of  the  medullary  cavity,  and  the  fluid 
&ttyiiiatter  ezudingthrough  the  caualiculsB  accumulates  behind  the  peri- 
osteam,  and  separation  and  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  secondary 
to  myditis,  may  be  induced  by  the  irritation  caused  by  the  presence  of 
this  fiit     8.  Osteomyelitis  is  often  arrested  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  epiphyses;   and  sometimes  an   inflammatory  separation  of  the 
epiphyses  takes  place,  and  that  not  only  at  the  heads  of  bones,  but  at 
t^  processes  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.     This  separation  of  epi- 
l^yses  is  not  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  it  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented to  be,  fractures,  or  pseudo-fractures  having  been  several  times 
in  osteomyelitis  mistaken  for  it.     9.  The  epiphyses  may  be  the  seat  of 
primary  or  secondary  inflammation  and  necrosis.      10.  Osteomyelitis 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  epiphyses  may  give  rise  to  hypertrophic  elonga- 
tion of  the  articular  ligaments,  producing  loose-joint,  sab4uxation,  or 
spontaneous  luxation.     The  true  cause  of  this  occurrence  is  t)ie  too 
active    growth    of   the    ligaments   from    the    increased    supply   of 
blood    and    nutrition    in    the  vicinity    of   the    necrosis.       11.    In 
several  cases  the   osteomyelitis  leads  not    only  to   necrosis,   but  to 
inflammatory   osteoporosis  aitd  hyperostosis.      1 2.    Abscess  of  bone 
is  only  met  with  in  pseudo-rheumatic  osteomyelitis  as  a  secondary  oc- 
currence, most  of  the  abscesses  occurring  in  the  bones  first  attacked 
by  the  osteomyelitis.     The  fact  that  no  acute  abscesses  occur  in  the 
medullary  cavity  in  these  cases,  which  would  seem   to  offer  more 
fiivourable  conditions  for  theii*  production  tl^an  the  spongy  ends  of  the 
bone,  has  much  puzzled  clinical  observers.     13.  In  many  cases,  besides 
the  osteomyelitis,  there  is  cotemporary  inflammation  of  one  or  even  of 
several  joints,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  pseudo-rheumatic  arthritis 
localized  in  the  synovial  membrane.      This,  in  some  caj>es,  indeed, 
appears  without  any  osteomyelitis  being  present.     In  some  rare  cases 
it  may  terminate  in  complete  resolution,  but  anchylosis  is  the  usual 
consequence.  It  may  aLio  be  followed  by  spoutaueotis  luxation,  abscess, 
or  necrosis.     It  not  nofrequeutly  happens  that  a  pseudo-rheumatic 
articular  abscess  may  form  and  be  evacuated  without  anchylosis  super- 
vening.    14.  Pseudo-rheumatic  phlegmon  and  myositis  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  ostitis  or  periostitis  having  usually  preceded     15.  Al- 
thonj^  there  are  instances  of  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  pleura, 
lungs,  or  kidneys,  met  with  in  the  course  of  pseudo-rheumatic  osteo- 
myelitis, a  portion  of  these  must  be  regarded  only  as  secondary  affec- 
tions due  to  septicasmia  or  pyiemia.     16.  There  is  no  affection  which 
has  given  rise  to  more  errors  of  diagnosis.     It  has  been  especially  con- 
founded  with   typhus,   rheumatism,   erysipelas,   and    pyaemia.      17. 
Pseudo-rheumatic   osteomyelitis  is  accompanied  from  the  beginning 
with  inflammatory  oedema  around  the  bone.     This  is  not  dependent 
upon  periostitis,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  periostitic  abscess. 
This  deep-seated  cedema  is  of  high  utility  in  establishing  the  reality  of 
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the  existeaoo  of  osteomyelitiB.  18.  The  osteomyelitis,  after  amputa- 
tion, ia  always  of  a  pycemic  natare,  and  most  be  distinguished  from 
psendo-rheumatic  osteomyelitis.  19.  Pseado-rheumatic  coxitis  pre- 
sents especial  difficulties  in  its  diagnosiB.  The  apparent  elongation  of 
the  limb  at  the  commencement  is  often  wanting,  and  the  apparent 
thickening  of  the  bone  towards  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  remarkable. 
This  apparent  thickening  of  the  ileo-pectineal  region  resembles  that  of 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  in  gonitis,  and  of  the  trochanters  in  coxitis. 
20.  Incision  of  the  periosteum  is  of  no  great  utility.  21.  Incision 
into  the  bony  structure  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  ex- 
pansion by  means  of  a  forceps  being  a  preferable  procedure  after  dividing 
the  superficial  tissues.  The  muscles  which  are  in  the  way  should  be 
divided  transversely,  not  longitudinally.  22.  Explorative  "necro- 
tomy" must  frequently  be  resorted  to  in  osteomyelitis ;  and  operations 
for  necrosis  from  pseudo-rheumatic  inflammation  of  bone,  are  attended 
with  little  danger.  23.  Osteomyelitic  fractures  (pseudo-fractures)  do 
not  call  for  amputation.  24.  Amputation^,  disarticulations,  or  ex- 
cisions after  pseudo-rheumatic  ostitis  or  arthritis  have  usually  a 
favourable  issue. — Arddv  der  ffeilkunde,  1865,  Nos.  2 — 6. 

On  the  Perfarmcmce  of  Cireumcigion  in  Accidental  Phimons,  By 
M.  TiLLAUX. — ^Accidental  phimosis  may  arise  from  various  causes,  but 
in  this  communication  M.  Tillaux  confines  his  attention  to  that  form  of 
it  connected  with  soft  chancre  of  the  glans  or  prepuce,  and  inquires 
whether  circumcision  should  be  performed  for  its  relief.  Several  French 
surgeons,  with  M.  N61aton  at  their  head,  prohibit  its  performance  in  the 
presence  of  unhealed  chancre,  as  the  pus  of  the  latter,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  edges  of  the  incised  sur&ce,  may  give  rise  to  new  chancres, 
delay  cicatrization,  and  even  induce  a  phagedsenic  chantcter.  Al* 
though,  in  some  instances  this  position  may  hold  good,  it  must  not  be 
too  absolutely  affirmed.  A  patient  having  a  corona  of  soft  chancres 
around  the  preputial  orifice  accompanied  with  phimosis,  it  may  seem 
an  easy  matter  to  rid  him  of  both  grievances  by  an  operation  per- 
formed on  the  healthy  portion  of  the  prepuce.  Such  an  operation  does 
not,  however,  succeed,  for  rarely,  if  ever,  can  immediate  union  be  ob- 
tained, although  the  incision  has  passed  through  only  healthy  parts, 
and  no  pus  from  chancroas  surfaces  has  come  into  contact  with  it. 
The  duration  of  the  treatment  is  never  abridged,  and  the  surgeon  may 
thus  only  substitute  a  large  for  a  small  sore.  A  case  of  rarer  occur- 
rence, but  of  greater  importance,  may,  however,  present  itself.  Chancres 
having  formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce  or  corona  glandis, 
may,  in  certain  patients,  become  complicated  with  accidental  phimosis. 
The  pus  only  imperfectly  escaping  produces  additional  sores,  and 
cleansing  can  only  be  performed  with  difficulty.  This  state  of  things 
may  remain  apparently  stationary  for  weeks  or  months,  the  pain  not 
being  great,  and  the  patient  paying  little  attention  to  it.  The  glans 
cannot  bo  exposed,  and  the  prepuce  is  thickened,  infiltrated,  and  some- 
times indurated,  an  incessant  and  abundant  discharge  pouring  from  the 
orifice.     Observation  teaches  us,  that  in  such  cases  more  or  less  ex- 
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tensive  and  deep  ulceration  may  exist,  which  may  be  attended  with 
great  destruction  and  do  irreparable  mischie€  The  precept  of  waiting 
^r  the  performance  of  circumcision  until  the  chancre  has  cicatrized,  is 
of  impossible  execution,  for  no  cicatrization  will  take  ]ibce  while  the 
chancre  remains  unexposed.  It  must  be  resorted  to  at  once  even  if 
the  incision  Las  to  pass  through  the  midst  of  the  chancrous  sur£soe. 
This  practice,  possessing  many  advantages,  has  no  inconveniences. 
Even  if  the  wound  become  chancrous,  we  have  a  visible  in  place  of  a 
concealed  sore  to  deal  with,  and  should  phagedsena  arise  it  is  far  more 
easily  dealt  with  than  is  a  hidden  and  destructive  chancre.  Not  only 
by  an  operation  is  a  cure  rendered  probable  which  was  before  pro- 
blematical, or  at  all  events  only  procurable  after  more  or  less  destruc- 
tion of  the  organ,  but  considerable  time  is  gained.  Thus,  a  patient 
who  has  suffered  from  soft  chancre,  with  phimosis,  during  three  months, 
will  require  five  or  six  months  or  more  for  his  cure,  imperfect  as  it  is; 
but  after  an  operation  this  may  almost  always  be  accomplished  within, 
a  month. 

"  In  fine,  circumcision  should  not  be  performed  when  the  phimosis 
dates  only  a  few  days,  when  the  chancres  are  sufficiently  exposed  to 
admit  of  their  being  dressed,  and  if  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the 
existence  of  erosion  of  the  glans.  But  it  should  be  resorted  to  with- 
out delay  if  the  phimosis  is  of  old  date,  and  if  an  incessant  and  abun- 
dant discharge  from  the  preputial  orifice  testifies  to  the  existence  of 
hidden  ulcerations,  the  number  and  extent  of  which  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  this  means.*' — Bulletin  de  Therapeuliqiie,  June  15. 

On  the  Increase  of  Syphilitic  AffecHona  of  the  Mucoua  Membrane  of 
the  Mouth.  By  Prof  Siomund. — Not  only  is  syphilis  yearly  on  the  in- 
crease, Pro£  Sigmund  observes,  but  of  late  he  has  met  with  a  more  than 
proportionate  increase  of  the  forms  of  it  which  affect  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lips,  checks,  tongue,  and  palate.  The  papular  infiltratedform 
is  that  which  usually  prevails,  being  often  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
well-defined  excoriations  or  chaps,  sores  accompanied  by  induration  being 
much  seldomer  met  with.  In  fact,  the  forms  accompanying  the  earlier 
stages  of  syphilis  have  been  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
those  of  a  later  epoch,  although  in  some  instances  there  has  been  seen 
the  dry,  inelastic  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  disposition 
to  crack  and  peel  off,  characterizing  old  syphilides. 

In  one  set  of  the  cases  a  careful  examination  readily  detects  signs 
of  syphilis  in  other  pai*ts  of  the  body;  but  in  others  the  existence  of 
sucb  cannot  be  demonstrated,  and  there  seems  every  probability,  or 
even  certainty,  that  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  is  the  original  seat 
of  the  disease.  The  first  group  of  cases  presents  no  great  difficulties, 
as,  other  signs  being  detected,  this  affection  of  the  mouth  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  the  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis.  Some  of  these 
cases,  however,  present  more  difficulties,  especially  in  children,  in 
whom  a  decision  is  often  of  great  importance  as  to  whether  the  syphi- 
litic contagion  has  been  conveyed  by  the  nurse  to  the  chUd,  or  the 
reverse,  a  probability  only  being  attainable  where  the  condition  of 
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the  mother  cannot  he  examined  into.  Some  of  the  adults  attrihated 
their  sore  mouth  to  smoking  poisoned  cigars;  but  even  the  patients 
themselves  became  convinced  of  the  groundlessness  of  their  belief  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  signs  of  syphilis  which  existed  on  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Some  years  since  a  similar  charge  was  brought  aj^unst 
the  cigars  of  a  particular  &ctory,  and  was  disproved  not  only  in  the 
same  way,  but  by  the  examination  of  several  hundred  women  engaged 
in  the  &ctory,  not  one  of  whom,  strange  to  say,  manifested  any  signs 
of  syphilis. 

In  the  second  group  are  comprised  those  patients  in  whom  the 
buccal  mucous  membrane  alone  exhibits  the  signs  of  syphilis  usually 
met  with  in  the  sexual  organs,  the  anus,  and  its  vicinity,  but  which 
in  these  cases  manifest  no  traces  of  disease.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  for  the  most  part  they  rapidly  disappear,  sometimes 
leaving  no  marks  of  their  existence.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  mode 
of  communication  may  be  ascertained,  this  being  sometimes  imme- 
diate from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy  individual  by  smoking,  kissiBg, 
^c,  and  sometimes  mediate  through  the  use  of  various  drinking  or 
eating  utensUs,  tobacco-pipes,  <fec;  and  although  some  of  the  state- 
ments to  this  effect  are  to  be  received  with  incredulity,  yet  repeated 
observation  has  shown  that  the  employing  in  common  blowing  instm- 
ments,  Ac,  by  barometer-makers  and  musicians,  may  become  the 
means  of  conveying  syphilitic  poison  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.— fri<?n  MecL  WocheMckrift,  1864,  No.  60. 

Summary. 

\vt Aw'paaaagea. — Guersant  on  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-passages  of 
Children.     (Bull,  de  Th^rapeutiqne,  Sept.  15th.) 

AnvpvjUUion. — Spence  on  Successful  Amputation  at  the  Hip-joint 
(Edin.  Med.  Journal,  November.) — Boux  on  Tibio-tarsal  Amputation. 
(Archives  de  M6d.  Navale,  Sept.  Ist.     With  Photographs.) 

Aneurysm — Kennedy  on  Femoral  Aneurysm  Suco^sfully  Treated 
by  Digital  Compression.     (Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  Nov.) 

Bladder. — Seydel  on  the  Sacculated  Bladder.  (Archiv  der  Heil- 
kunde,  1865,  No.  5.    A  posthumous  essay  by  a  distingmsbed  suigeon.) 

Bo'iie. — Contusion  and  Contused  Wounds  of  Bone.  (American 
Joum.  of  Med.  Science,  July.) — ^Textor  on  Bemoval  of  an  Exostosis 
from  the  Orbit.     (Wiirzburg  Med.  Zeitsch.,  Baud  vi  H.  5,) 

Cancer, — Popper  on  Development  of  Cancer  in  Transversely-striped 
Muscle.  (Med.  Jahrb.  d.  Wien.  Aerzte  1865,  H.  4.  Besides  a 
minute  description  of  several  cases,  there  is  an  elaborate  biblio- 
graphical critique.) 

CaAara^L — Jacobson  on  Occurrences  during  Healing  after  Operation 
for  Cataract.     (Gi-aefe's  Archiv,  Band  xi.  AbtL  2.) 

Clvh-fooU — Adelmaun  on  Application  of  PirogofTs  Operation  to  the 
Treatment  of  Club-foot.   (Petersburgh  Med,  Zeitsch.,  Band  ix.  No.  1.) 

Dislocation, — Dolbeau  on  Apparatus  for  Beducing  Dislocation  <i 
the  Elbow.     (Gazette  des  Hop.,  No.  138.)— Guen»nt  on  Traumatie 
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DiBiocation  of  the  Femur  in  Children.  (Bull  de  Th^rap.,  July  30tk. 
Two  caaes  related  of  dislocation  on  the  ilium,  occurring  in  diildren 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age.) — Parisot  on  Unilateial  Dislocation 
of  the  fifth  on  the  sixth  Cervi<»l  Yertebra,  treated  successfully  thirty* 
flix  hours  after.     (Gazette  Hebdom.,  No.  47.) 

Ear. — ^Roger  on  Meningitis  consecutive  on  Otitis*  (L'XJnion  M6d.| 
Nos.  118  and  122.) — Triquet  on  Differential  Diagnosis  in  Changed 
Conditions  of  the  Membrana  Tympani.  (Gaz.  des  H6p.,  Nos.  120- 
and  122.) — ^Braconnot  on  Cathetensm  of  the  Eustachian  Tube  by 
means  of  the  Otoscope.  (Gaz.  des  H6p.,  No.  135.) — Gruber  on 
Traatment  of  Catarrh  of  the  Middle  Ear.  (Deutsche  Klinik,  Nos.  38 
and  39.  This  is  effected  by  injection  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  which 
the  author  states  he  has  peiformed  20,000  times  without  any  ill 
effect  whatever;  or  by  injections  thrown  into  the  nares  by  a  g^Uiaa 
syiiuge,  which  find  their  way  into  the  tympanum.) 

S^hantiaais. — ^Fayrer  on  Elephantiasis  of  the  Leg  treated  by 
ligature  of  the  Femoral  Artery.     (Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  Nov.) 

Emphy8ema. — Grallez  on  Primary  Traumatic  Emphysema.  (BniL 
de  rAcad^mie  de  Belgique,  June  24th.) 

Epiataxis, — ^Reiner's  Simple  Means  of  Arresting  Epistaxis.  ( Allg. 
Wien.  Med.  Zeit.,  No&  40  and  41.  Beiner  states  that  profuse  epistaxis 
may  be  easily  arrested  by  the  application  of  external  compression  in 
place  of  plugging,  either  by  means  of  the  finger  or  of  a  compressor,  of 
which  he  gives  a  figure.) 

Excision. — Mursick's  Successful  Case  of  Excision  of  the  Head  of 
the  Femur  after  Gun-shot  Fracture.  (New  Tork  Journal  oi  Med., 
vol.  i.  No.  6.) — Sarazins  Case  of  Excision  of  the  ELip-joint.  (Gaz.  des 
H6p,  No.  112.  Saccessfully  performed  on  a  lad  nine  years  of  age, 
the  report  coming  down  to  a  few  weeks  afterwards.) — Bergmann  on 
Two  Fatal  Cases  of  Excision  of  the  Hip-joint.  (Petersburgh  Med. 
Zeitsch.,  Band  viii.  No.  3.) — FauveFs  New  Excision  Saw.  (Gaz.  des. 
H6p.y  No.  123.  A  combination  of  saw  and  forceps,  to  which  the 
name  ofprioilabe  is  given.) 

Eye. — Guernant  on  Cancer  of  the  Eye  in  Children.  (Bull  de 
Thirap.,  Sept.  30th.) — Hildreth  on  GonorrhoBal  and  Purulent  Oph- 
thalmia. (New  York  Journ.  of  Med.,  voL  i.  No.  5.  Insists  on  the 
great  advantage  derivable  from  compression  of  the  globe,  instituted 
from  the  earliest  period) — Warlomont  on  the  Operation  for  Entropion. 
(Presse  M6d.  Beige,  No.  49.  Jasche  and  Arlt*s  operation  as  modified 
by  Yon  Graefa)— Jasche  on  his  new  Operation  for  Trichiasis  and 
^tropion.  (Petersburg.  Med.  Zeit.,  Band  viii.  No.  4.) — Dyer  on 
Asthenopia  unconnected  with  Hypermetropia.  (New  York  Journ.  of 
Med,  voL  ii.  No.  1.  With  a  long  discussion  at  the  American  Oph- 
thalmological  Society.)— Carter's  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
(Dublin  Joam.,  Nov.) — Debrou  on  Malignant  or  Carbuncular  (Edema 
of  the  Eyelids.     (Archives  €r^n6rales,  Oct.) 

Foot. — S^dUlot  on  Perforating  XJloer  of  the  Foot.  (Gaz.  des.  H6p., 
No.  125.) 

Fractwre. — Wahl's  Prognosis  and  Treatment  of  Compound  Fracturet^ 
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(Frag.  Yierteljahrachrifb,  1865,  B.  iv.  Especially  referring  to  puru- 
lent oedema  «nd  infectious  complications  of  severe  injuries,  and  depre- 
cating too  hasty  amputation.) — Rizet,  Employment  of  ^'  JIfaasage*  in 
the  Diagnosis  of  Fracture.  (Gazette  M6d,  No.  29.  He  states  that  the 
prolonged  employment  of  methodical  frictions  is  an  excellent  means  of 
distinguifthing  sprains  from  fractures,  when  great  effusion  is  present. 
It  also  aids  in  dispersing  the  effusion  when  fracture  exists.) — 
Zaufal  on  Fissure  of  the  Petrous  Bone.  (Wien.  Wochensch.,  Nos.  63 
and  64.  Minute  anatomical  description  of  two  cases  of  fissure  of  the 
temporal  bone,  implicating  the  tympanum.) — Berenger-Ferand  on  Im- 
mobilization in  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Jaw.  (Bull,  de  Th^rap., 
Oct.  30.  A  case  in  which  numerous  fragments  were  kept  in  contact 
by  means  of  ligatures^ — Rosenberg  on  Congenital  Fracture  of  the  Neck 
of  both  Femora.  (Virchow's  Ai-chiv,  B.  xxxiv.  H.  ].  With  illua- 
trationa) 

Gufuhot  Wounds. — Sourier's  Cases  of  Gunshot  wound  of  the  Hand. 
(Becueil  de  Med.  Militaire,  July.  Belated  in  proof  of  the  value  of 
continuous  cold  irrigations.) 

Hcanatocde* — Fano*s  Case  of  enormous  Hiematocele  sucoessfally 
treated  by  indsion  and  suture.     (L'Union  M4d,  No.  139.) 

ffare-Lip, — Giraldds  on  the  Operation  for  Hare-lip.  (L*Union 
M6d.,  No.  138.) 

Hysterometer, — ^A  vrard  on  a  Dilating  Hystcrometer.  (Gaz.  Hebd., 
Nos.  34  and  3&) 

Kne&-joirU, — Yemeuil  on  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Knee-joint. 
(Gaz.  Hebd,  No.  36;  Gaz.  des  H6p.,  Nos.  112  and  118.  With  a 
Discussion  at  the  Paris  Surgical  Society.) 

Lithotomy. — Civialo  on  the  Breaking-up  of  Large  Calculi.  (Ball 
de  TAcad.  de  Med.,  Oct.  10.  With  figures  of  the  instruments  em- 
ployed.) 

LUIyotrity. — S6ga]as  on  a  Case  of  Successful  Lithotrity  in  a  Patient 
Seventy-three  Years  of  Age.     (KUnion  M6d.,  No.  137.) 

MoUuacum. — Pick  on  MoUuscum.     (Wien.  Med.  Woch,  No.  49.) 

Nerve. — Szymanowski  on  Neurectomy  and  Suture  of  Nerve. 
(Prag.  Yiertalj.,  1 865,  No.  4.  Believes  that  Eulenberg  and  Landois* 
experiments  throw  much  doubt  on  the  results  of  nerve-suture  ob- 
served by  N^laton  and  Laugier.) 

Noee. — ^Adelmann  on  Osteotomy  of  the  Perpendicular  Plate  of  the 
Ethmoid  Bone  and  the  Yomer.  (Petersburg  Med.  Zeit.,  B.  ix.  No.  1. 
Performed  for  the  remedy  of  a  deformity  of  the  nose.) 

Ovariotomy. — Butcher's  Two  Cases  of  Successful  Ovariotomy. 
(Dublin  Journal,  Nov.) — Peaslee  on  Two  Cases  of  Ovariotomy. 
(American  Joum.  Med.  Science,  July.) — ^Elliot  on  the  Removal  of  a 
Multilocular  Exogenous  Ovarian  Tumour.  (New  York  Joum.  of 
Med.,  vol.  L  No.  6.  A  fatal  case,  very  minutely  recorded.) — ^Iiibb6's 
Case  of  Ovariotomy.  (L'Union  M6d.,  No.  142.  This,  we  believe,  is 
the  first  successful  operation  performed  in  Paris.) 

Polypus, — Borelli's  Cases  of  Naso-pharyngeal  Polypus  and  Retro- 
palatine  Tumour.     (Gaz.  Med.  di  Torino,  Nos.  39-41.) 
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Fyasmia, — ELrackowizer  on  Pynmia.  (New  York  Journ.  of  MecL, 
Tol.  Ly  Nob.  5  and  6.  With  a  discussion  at  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine.) 

JRhmofcope, — ^Yoltolini's  Application  of  Galvano-Caustic  to  the 
Phaiynx  by  means  of  the  Bhinoscope.  (Allg.  Wien.  Zeit,,  No.  33. 
A  figure  of  the  instrument  given.) 

Spine. — Auerbach  on  the  Production,  Prevention,  and  Treatment 
of  Scoliosia     (Deutsche  Klinik,  No&  30-37.) 

Staph^oma, — Schiess-Gemuseus  on  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of 
Anterior  Sclerotic  Staphyloma.     (Graefe^s  Archiv,  B.  zi.  Ab.  2.) 

Strabismus. — ^Von  Graefe  on  Binocular  Vision  in  Strabismus. 
{Von  Graefe*s  Archiv,  B.  xi.  Ab.  2.) 

Syphilis. — Sigmund  on  Incubation  of  Syphilis.  (Wien.  Med.  Woclu, 
No&  77-80.)— -Glints  on  Syphilitic  Fever.  (Ktichenmeister's  Zeitsch., 
1865,  No.  6.  The  author  traces  analogies  between  the  febrile  action 
at  the  onset  of  constitutional  syphilis,  and  the  exanthemata.) 

Thoraoocentesis. — ^Prolonged  Discussion  of  the  Acad6mie  de  M6d. 
do  Paris  on  the  Best  Mode  of  performing  Thoracocentesis.  (Bulletin, 
July  25-Oct.  10.) 

Thyroid  Body. — ^Hamilton  on  Extirpation  of  the  Thyroid  Body. 
(DubHn  Journal,  Nov.) 

Urethrotomy, — Schiltz  on  Cases  of  Stricture  treated  by  Urethro- 
tomy. (Deutsche  Klinik,  Nos.  31,  32,  35.  Twelve  cases  given,  with 
the  autopsies  in  two  of  them.) 

Vesioo^oaginal  Fistula. — Courty  on  Six  Successful  Cases  of  Vesico- 
vaginal Fistula  treated  by  the  American  method.  (Bulletin  de 
Th6rap.,  Oct.  15.) — Heppner's  Cases  of  Vesico- vaginal  Fistula.  (Petersb. 
Med.  Zeits.  B.  ix.  H.  2.) 


QXJABTERLY  REPOBT  ON  MIDWIFERY. 
By  Robert  Babnes,  M.D., 

V«lkm  mad  Examiner,  Bojal  College  of  Plqrsioiaiie ;  Obatetrio  PhyndftB  to  St.  Thomat's 

Hospital,  &c. 

I.  The  Non-pbegnant  State. 

A  Case  of  DouJble  Uterus  and  Vagina.  By  Dr.  Rabe. — A  healthy 
woman,  aged  twenty,  was  admitted  in  May,  1865,  into  the  Town 
Hospital  of  Dresden,  for  blennorrhoea  and  excoriations  of  the  vulva, 
^he  had  menstruated  since  sixteen.  The  external  genitals  were  normal, 
but  the  hymen  was  wanting.  The  vagina  was  double,  the  lower  end 
of  each  hiUf  being  provided  with  a  hymen-like  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  the  summit  of  each  vagina  was  a  small  firm  vaginal  portion 
-of  uterus,  each  possessing  a  small  transverse  os.  The  uterine  sound 
passed  freely  into  the  left  os  uteri,  but  only  slightly  into  the  right,  so 
that  it  remained  doubtful  whether  the  body  of  the  uterus  had  two 
distinct  cavities. — Movuitsschrift  fiir  OdmrtAwnde^  Oct.  1865. 

A  Case  in  which  the  Menses  were  apparently  substituted  by  Hcemor' 
78-xxivn.  17 
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rhagejwm  the  Skin.— The  sabject  oC  Mr.  d'Andnde's  ctee  «w  a  ^ut 
liMdtlij  Panee  ladj,  aged  eighteeiL  She  had  meDrtniated  vegidarij 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  and  a  half,  when  catamenia  beeane  finik 
irregiilar,  then  ceased,  being  replaced  bj  bleeding  at  the  giuM  and 
noee,  and  yomiting  of  blood.  Menstniation  returned ;  no  pregimnfy. 
Mr.  d'Andrade  olwerved  blood  to  ooee  from  the  heaithj  flkin  of  the 
left  breast  and  of  the  right  fore-arm.  The  blood  ezadad  showed  red 
and  white  globules  under  the  microscope.  The  skin-hsemoRltfige  re- 
curred ereiy  month  or  two.  Subseqnentij  blood  ooaed  kom  the 
forehead.— TVoiw.  of  Med.  omd  Phye.  Soe.,  Bombay,  1862. 

Drapey  of  the  Fallopian  Tubee.  {Beports  of  the  Jhtiblm  ObeL  Sooidjf^^ 
Bj  Dr.  BBmerr.  IhMin  (^artedy  Journal  of  Medical  Scienes,  Avig^ 
1865. 

Operaiiona  for  Ovariotomy,  perfbrmed  evnee  June,  1864,  to  Jum, 
1865.  Bj  Professor  K<ebekl^  of  Strasbourg. — ^Profeaaor  K«Bfceitf 
oontinoes  the  relation  of  his  ovariotomj  eases.  The  present  series 
contains  six  cases.  Of  these,  three  were  cases  of  doable  orarisB 
tumours.  There  were  four  recoveries  and  two  deaths.  {I/Umem 
MkUcale,  Sept.  1865.) 

Onthe  Uee  of  Inira- [/terine  Feesaries.  By  Dr.  H.  Hn.waiaiWT. 
(Mon./.  04).,  Aug.  1865.) 

On  the  Emmenagogue  and  Galaetagogue  Froperfiea  of  Faradieaiien, 
Bj  Dr.  FoBDYCB  Babkeb,  New  York.    {MeduxU  Journal,  Maj,  1865.) 

Caee  of  TraiumaUc  Ocdueion  of  the  Os  and  Cervix  UterL  Bj  K 
T.  T&iCY,  M.D.     {Australian  Medieal  Journal,  June,  1865.) 


II.  Prboitavoy. 

JExtra-tUerine  Granidiiy.  Bj  Dr.  Kaiocebxb. — Dr.  Kammerer  re^ 
lated  a  case  and  presented  the  specimen  to  the  New  York  Obstetrical 
Society,  of  extra-uterine  gestation.  A  woman,  aged  thirty,  had  been 
under  treatment  for  chronic  metritis.  Seven  or  eight  years  pre- 
viously she  bad  a  child.  She  became  again  pregnant,  and  a  little  time 
subsequently  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  with  symptoms  of  internal 
luemorrhage  and  peritonitis,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  died. 
Several  quarts  of  blood  were  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  on  the 
left  ovary  a  rent  revealing  the  source  of  the  hsBmorrbagOL  On  opening 
the  ovary  an  embryo  was  discovered  about  four  weeks  old. — NeKi 
York  Medied  Journal,  May,  1865. 

[The  above  history  is  very  brief,  but  appears  to  be  precise.  If  the 
&ct8  are  correct,  there  can  remain  no  doubt  of  the  possibili^  of 
ovarian  gestation,  which  has  been  strennously  denied. — JEL  B.} 

Case  of  Fibrinous  Concretion  in  the  Pulmonary  Artery  (m  a  Preg- 
nant Woman)  causing  Sudden  Deatli,  By  G.  H.  Philipsok,  M,D. 
Cantab.     {Lancet,  Sept.  1865.) 
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PrdapguB  rfihe  Ulerva  in  Adwmeed  Frtgnaneif;  Ineimon  prmtHaed 
•»  iie  unyidding  Cervix;  Fmforatian  €f  the  OkibL  By  Piofenor 
Bgiwir.AU     (Jionaissehr.  /  Geburiak.,  186£l.) 

A  Caniribuiian  to  the  Micromsopical  AneUomtf  qfthe  Mmkure  Hmmtm 
Omun  ImoestmeaU.  Bj  ProfiaBaor  DoHEir,  <rf  Miurburg.  {llnd,^  Aug. 
1865.) 


m.  Laboub. 

Foftty  Game  <tf  Ati^fitM  PtemaiMre  Lehouir. — Dr.  Simon  Thomas, 
flf  Ijeydeiiy  reliitw  40  cases  in  wluch  labour  <wa8  artificiaUy  indueed. 
Xbe  indications  were  chiefly  contmoiioDS  of  the  pdvis ;  and  these  were 
fkienmned  less  hy  the  histories  of  previous  laboora  ilia&  by  aoearate 
tiiaiiimiiments  expressly  made.  Thus,  in  5  cases,  the  patients  were 
ptmupanB.  The  first  method  esaployed  was  to  place  a  bougie  im  a 
short  time  a  few  indMS  between  tiM  uterus  and  membranes,  dumgmg 
it  ewmrj  day  for  a  laxger  one.  Labovr  only  came  on  in  ten  days,  and 
tim  inraeps  was  used.  In  another  case,  Kiwisoh's  douche  was  used. 
I«boar  idlowed  in  fiye  days.  The  mother  died  of  pynmiai  In  ether 
caass  the  iKNigie  was  used,  or  the  douche ;  generally  days  elapsed 
Mbsa  labour.  Afterwards  Kranse's  method,  the  leaying  an  elastic 
catheter  in  the  uterus,  was  used.  The  time  expended  was  from  six 
to  ninety-two  hours,  the  majority  taking  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hoBis.  Of  the  32  children  bom  after  Kranse's  method,  25 
liiwed  i  of  the  32  mothers,  25  had  a  quite  natural  puerperal  history  ; 
4  died  of  pyiemia  or  endometritis. 

[The  method  of  Kiwiaeh  is  so  uncertain  as  to  time,  and  so  many 
frtai  results  are  now  recorded  as  the  consequence  of  the  operatioii,  that 
it  ought  henceforth  to  be  abandoned.  The  method  of  Elrauoe,  of 
Isaving  a  catheter  in  the  uterus  carefully  slipped  up  between  the  mem- 
brane and  the  uterine  wall,  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  sale  and 
certain  of  those  in  ordinary  use ;  hut  there  seems  no  good  reason  why 
the  operation  of  inducing  labour  should  be  permitted  to  drag  on  for 
forty-eight  or  ninety-two  hours.  And,  in  most  cases,  the  reasons 
i^ainst  uncertainty  and  protraction  are  very  strong.  The  method  of 
direct  artificial  dilatation  of  the  cervix  practised  by  the  Reporter,  ha» 
BOW  been  amply  proved  to  be  quite  safis  and  practicable,  and  by  its- 
aid  it  has  be<K>me  altogether  unnecessary  to  ke^  a  woman  in  suspense,, 
sad  perhaps  in  danger,  more  than  twelve  hours,  under  any  cirenm- 
sianoes. — K.  B.] 

Consbribu^lione  from  the  Obstetric  Cliniqae  of  Komgaberg.  By  Dr. 
SxTPSL. — On  Eclampsia  PuerperaUa. — Dr.  Seydel  relates  6  cases  of 
eclampsiB.  In  all  albumen  was  found  in  the  urine  before,  during,  ov 
shortly  after  labour,  and  disappeared  wholly  or  in  part  during  child- 
bed. A  commentary  is  appended  in  which  he  discusses  the  various 
theories  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  Traube's  view,  that  eclampsia 
poerperalis  is  produced  by  increased  pressure  upon  the  aorta,  inducing 
oedema  of  the  brain,  with  secondary  annmia,  will;  he  thinks,  account 
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for  many,  bot  not  for  all  cases.  The  theory  which  (forgetfbl  of 
British  pred^essors)  he  attributes  to  Hecker,  that  the  caase  is  the 
transport  of  excrementitious  matters  into  the  blood  in  conseqnenoe  of 
acate  nephritis,  he  opposes,  saying  its  supports  vanish  more  and  more 
with  the  advance  of  clinical  observation;  for,  he  observes,  the 
albumen  in  the  urine  does  not  appear  by  itself  without  labour,  bat 
increases  during  the  act  of  labour,  there  having  been  no  albumen 
during  pregnancy;  and  dissection  of  persons  dead  of  eclampsia  always 
proves  the  inadequateness  of  the)  kidney  affection  to  account  for  the 
acute  uraemia.  He  recalls  attention  to  the  view  followed  by  the  older 
obstetricians,  and  recently  fitvoured  again,  that  the  most  powerfii], 
perhaps  the  primary,  aflbction  is  that  of  the  nervous  system.  In  rap- 
port of  this,  Seydel  adduces,  after  Spiegelberg,  a  group  of  symptoms 
manifesting  excitation  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system;  for  in- 
stance, the  dilated  sluggish  pupils,  the  spasm  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin 
which — not  indeed  without  the  help  of  the  spasm  of  the  respiratorj 
muscles — causes  lividity  of  the  skin  ;  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  vessels  seen  in  the  paleness  of  the  &ce,  and  after  the 
attacks,  the  compensating  turgor;  and,  lastly,  the  remarkable  atony  of 
the  uterus  revealed  by  lusmorrhages.  He  thinks  the  alteration  of 
the  nervous  system  starts  from  the  uteiiis,  and  especially  its  contractile 
function. — MowUamihrifi  far  GMmrUkunde^  Oct.  1865. 

Cm0  ofLabowr  wUh  Fatal  Result ;  Steatomataua  DeffeneraHon  of  the 
Uterus,  By  J.  K.  Osteetao. — The  following  is  an  outline  of  I>r. 
Ostertag's  case  of  steatomatous  degeneration  of  the  uterus : 

A  woman,  aged  forty-four,  had  borne  twelve  children;  on  two 
occasions  there  had  been  adhesion  of  the  placenta  and  some  flooding. 
In  the  thirteenth  pregnancy  copious  httmorrhage  occurred ;  labour  set 
in  with  profttse  flooding ;  uterus  very  large,  visibly  divided  into  two 
halves,  suggesting  twins ;  child  delivered  alive ;  uterus  maintained  the 
same  size  as  before.  Flooding  persisting,  the  hand  was  introduced, 
and  felt  a  tumour  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  giving  the  sensa- 
tion of  an  incarcerated  placenta.  The  cord  ran  past  this  tumour  to 
the  fundus,  but  the  placenta  could  not  be  reached.  Its  expulsion 
was  abandoned  to  nature.  The  discharges  became  very  offensive,  and 
on  the  sixth  day  the  patient  died.  On  dissection,  the  whole  utema^ 
from  the  left  border  of  the  os  to  beyond  the  fundus,  and  over  to  a 
third  of  the  right  side  downwards,  was  in  a  state  of  steatomatous 
degeneration.  At  the  fundus  it  was  three  inches  thick^  and  there 
were  three  or  four  excrescences  on  the  surface  the  size  of  a  fist ;  upon 
these  the  form  of  the  uterus  depended.  The  right  side  must  by  itself 
have  formed  the  ovular  sac.  The  uterus  weighed  ten  pounds. — 
Zeitachr./.  Wund.  u.  G^.,  1865. 

Two  Cases  of  Rupture  of  the  Uterus.  By  J.  Llewbllin,  Esq. — 
Mr.  Uewellin  relates  two  cases  of  rupture  of  the  uterus.  The  first  is 
of  unusual  interest,  from  its  ending  in  recovery.  The  patient  was  in 
her  third  labour.     Pains  had  ceased  two  hours  after  a  sudden  gush  of 
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bloody  bat  tbere  was  no  alarming  symptom  at  first  On  examiuationy 
no  child,  but  a  mass  of  intestines,  was  felt.  Under  chlorofprm,  delivery 
was  effected  by  tnming.  The  head  was  in  the  left  iliiic  fossa;  the 
uterus  filled  with  intestine.  The  rapture  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  wall  from  fimdus  to  cervix.  The  child  was  dead.  Placenta 
Mowed,  when  a  small  bunch  of  intestines  was  seen  on  the  sheet. 
These  were  returned;  the  uterus  contracted.  She  took  small  doses  of 
opium,  took  no  aperients,  and  was  at  the  wash-tub  in  three  weeks. 

The  second  case  ended  fiitally  in  thirty-one  hours.  The  patient  was 
in  her  fourth  labour.  The  head  was  found  in  pelvis,  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  having  passed ;  prostration ;  delivery  by  turning ;  child  re- 
stored. Eupture  not  known  at  time,  until  fruitless  search  was  made 
&r  the  placenta.  The  hand  passed  through  the  womb  amongst  the 
intestines.  Collapse  set  in,  and  death.  The  placenta  was  found  lying 
flat  against  the  middle  lobe  of  the  liver.  The  uterus  was  ruptured  in 
the  middle  line  from  fundus  through  cervix,  vagina,  and  rectum, 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  anus. — Aiuiralian  MeHecU  Journal^ 
»      Jan.  1864. 

CoMrian  SecUon  on  accowU  of  a  Lixrge  Fibroid  Tumour  of  the 
Uterus. — ^Professor  Breslau's  case  is  of  peculiar  interest.  A  woman 
suffered  retention  of  urine  and  constipation.  A  large  tumour 
filled  the  pelvis,  pushing  the  cervix  uteri  near  to  the  outlet  and  for- 
waid&  The  tumour  was  uniformly  smooth,  very  hard,  and  immovable* 
It  appeared  impracticable  to  extirpate  it;  it  rose  above  the  symphysis. 
Pro£  Breslau  endeavoured  to  bring  about  degeneration  by  transfixing 
it  with  needlesL  This  did  no  harm  and  no  good.  She  became  pregnant. 
It  was  resolved,  on  consultation,  that  OsBsarian  section  oflEered  the  only 
means  of  safety  to  mother  or  child.  The  cord  came  down  and  could 
not  be  replaced ;  the  left  foot  could  be  reached  with  great  difficulty 
high  up.  For  a  moment  the  bleeding  from  the  incision  through  the 
uterus  was  profuse.  Two  sub-peritoneal  tumours  presented  them- 
selves on  the  uterine  sur&ce ;  another,  sub-muoous,  showed  itself  in 
the  wound.  The  child  extracted  alive.  The  uterus  being  emptied, 
did  not  contract  regularly ;  it  did  not  sink  towards  the  pelvis,  nor  did 
the  sides  of  the  wound  cloea  It  remained  large,  and  showed  a  dispo- 
Biti<m  to  invert  itself.  It  was  necessary  to  unite  the  uterine  wound* 
Death  followed  twenty-two  hours  after  the  operation. 

Autopsy. — Only  two  fingers  could  be  squeesed  in  the  conjugate 
diameter.  The  entire  uterus  and  tumour  was  removed ;  it  weired 
five  (xmnds  and  three-quarters. — Mon.  /.  Geburta.,  1865. 

SkUistica:  Report  of  the  Cologne  Lying-in  InetihUion,  1860-^.— 
The  Reports  of  several  lying-in  hospitals  of  Germany  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  physicians.  The  statements  are  chiefly  statistical,  and 
it  would  be  tedious  to  analyse  them  at  any  length.  The  Cologne 
Beport,  however,  records  one  feature  which  is  extremely  important  as 
an  aid  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  mortality  of  lying-in  hos- 
pitals.   During  the  four  years  there  were  1274  labours;  of  these  no 
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itm  ikma  986  were  primipatrmj  1102  were  ufvmaniedj  and  32  were 
wHoiuM*  The  greai  nuijoritj,  therefoze,  were  eabjeeto  espeeiaUj  prone 
to  flevete  laboani  and  to  puerpenl  fever:  %*%^  per  cent  of  Ae 
eUldren  weie  dead  before  birth;  2*78  per  cent,  more  died  dnri^ 
Uoiir.  The  proportion  of  etillboni  birtl»  therefore  amovnted  to  1^4 
per  oent.— Dr.  F.  H.  6.  %»iuum  :  M(m.f.  Gtb.,  1865. 


LaetnUion  of  the  Uterus^  Vagina^  and  Bladder  during  Labour: 
Maatum$uUion  as  to  Mmndaughter  ihrough  Malaprtude.  Bj  Dr. 
HomiAiiK.     {Man./.  Geb.,  1865.) 

On  Dilatatiionqftke  Oe  Extemwn  Uteri  during  Labawr  by  IndmauL 
Bf  H.  HiLDXBEum.     {Eanigeb.  Med.  Jabrb.,  Baud  iv.  Heft  1.) 

On  the  Fadlitalion  of  the  Firet  Stage  of  Labewr,  By  Ammnr 
Isous^  M.D.    (EdMmrgh  Medical  Jowmal,  July,  1865.) 

Jkuble-headea  Monster;  Obstructed  Labour;  BecapUation,  By 
Frofosior  Bbebl^u.     (i/bn./  Geb.y  1865.) 

A  Case  qf  CsBsarian  Section,  By  Walter  Hasimk.  {Laneet, 
Sept.  1865.) 


lY.   PUERFEKAL  StATE. 

Bsipturs  ^  a  Varix  in  the  Vagina  after  Labour,  oasumg  Deatk — 
The  oaM  of  Dr.  Helfor  is  a  renarkable  example  of  a  mielbnn  of  poit- 
hwnonrhafe.  A  woniatt  who  had  borne  two  children  wm 
for  the  third  time;  in  the  early  months  TarieoaitieBy  esfe- 
msiOf  along  the  vena  a^hena,  eraral  vein,  and  pudendal  Teina  of  the 
kft  ode  aj^Mared;  these  inczeaaed  so  that  in  the  aerenth  month  the 
pndendal  TarioeB  were  aa  laiye  as  gfi4>ea  and  gooee-^gga^  and  walking 
"mtm  difficult  and  painluL  Labour  occurred  at  term,  easily.  The 
pMrpeml  state  waa  normally  passed.  On  the  fourteenth  day  she  weafe 
in  honaehoid  work.  She  exerted  herself  in  drawing  water  foom  a 
CTMJag  stream;  this  bcooght  on  pain,  and  flooding  f«41owed.  It  was 
amealad.  by  plwgging  She  recovered  for  a  time.  Three  days  later  a 
sasumi  rarj  profuse  flooding  occurred,  in  c<»Be<|uenoe  of  ^bich  she  sank. 
4irtflpsy  showed  no  mack  of  peritonitis,  no  extoavaaation  in  the  perir 
issmmsL.  Yazieositifls  on  both  ovaries^  the  siae  of  crow  and  goose-<]uil]s; 
tWiohea  dao  ▼acieose;  the  whole  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis  filled 
with  blood-clots  runsiiag  along  the  poeterior  wall  of  the  vagiaa,  aad 
ppseasding  from  a  bnnt  varix.  ^Dt.F.W.Hblfib:  Mon.fGsb.,18%5. 

Transfudon  in  a  Puerperal  Woman  exhausted  by  Flooding^t^A. 
woman,  aged  forty,  had  'flooding  firom  placenta  previa.  The  col- 
peuxynter  was  used,  and  she  was  deliyered  on  the  following  day.  More 
blood  was  lost  during  and  after  labour.  She  was  extremely  exhausted 
and  anaemic;  had  frequent  huntings.  Simon  Thomas  injected  two 
ounces  of  blood  drawn  from  the  husband,  when  the  rest  began  to 
congeal  Two  homn  later  the  feet  got  warm,  the  pulse  returned. 
She  rallied  more  and  more,  and  graduaDy  recormd  com|^etely.  The 
apparatus  used  was  that  of  Martin. — Smoir  Thohas  :  HfedefiandsA, 
Tijdschr.  von  Oeneeskunde,  1865. 
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„  o»  Pfurperal  Feser. — 1.  The  Prevalenoe  and  Causes  of 

g^Ji  Fever.     2.  Tlia  Consfcitation  of  the  Pregnant  Woman  ;  the 

Cbns^tatiom  of  tke  Pnerpend  Woman.  3.  Unemic  Ezcretocy  Pner- 
penJ  Fever ;  ChoUemic  Excretory  Puerperal  Fever.  4.  Thrombotic 
Ftevpenl  Fever.  By  Robbt  Baxkes,  M.D. — Lameel,  vela.  L  and 
wLy  186^. 

FrmOioed  Remarks  om  Puarp&ral  Inmmii^  {Reports  of  the  JDub&n^ 
Obtte^riced  Soeiety,)  Bj  Dr.  Lalob.— The  pi^r  of  Dr.  Lalor  gives  a 
atiituiieal  account  of  39  eaaea  of  puerperal  insanity  admitted  into  the 
SMmond  District  Lnnatie  Asylum. — Dvblm  Quarteriy  Jourmd  of 
Medical  Science,  Aug.  1865. 

Y.  The  Foetus  akd  NjEW-BOnsr  Ihfaht. 

A  C€ue  qf  LUhopceeKan.  By  Dr.  CoKABT.—Thk  gentleman  exhibited 
to  the  9e«r  York  Obstetrieal  Soeisty  an  interesting  specimen  of  litho- 
pedion.  The  specimen  was  the  resalt  of  the  woman's  first  pregnancy. 
&  fiur  as  was  known,  gestation  was  normal,  and  when  labour  came  on 
Dr.  Prescott,  of  Maine,  was  called.  Labour  pains  subsided.  Subse- 
^Katlj  she  had  a  very  offensive  pei^iration^  She  recovered,  and  a 
hard  tumour  could  be  felt  in  her  side.  She  subsequently  gave  birth 
to  three  children  in  successive  pregnancies.  In  June,  1863,  thirty-five 
jmn  after  the  first  pregnancy,  ^e  died.  A  calcified  extra-uterine 
AbIus  was  found,  and  connected  with  it  another  hard  mass,  which,  was 
considered  by  those  who  examined  it  to  be  the  placenta.  The  whole 
fietus  was  covered  by  a  calcified  membrane. — I^ew  York  MecBeal 
Joumal,  May,  1865. 

(hh  the  ApparetU  Death  of  Fem-hom  Children. — ^Dr.  J.  Poppel, 
anstant-physician  to  the  Obstetric  FoHolinic,  at  Munich,  discusses 
the  various  doctrines  referring  to  still-birth,  and  asphyxia  at  birth ; 
aad  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  practical  observations  made  by 
huaself  at  the  Munich  Inatitation.  Amongst  other  points,  he  distinr 
goishes  between  death  from  asphyxia  the  result  of  interruption  of  the 
flaoental  circulation,  and  death  fix>m  compression  of  the  brain.  Ha 
listails  the  histories  of  eight  cases  of  death  during  labour  firom  the  usenf 
the  forceps,  or  under  other  conditions  causing  pressure  upon  the  child's 
head.  He  remarks,  that  in  none  of  these  cases  were  there  found  clear 
lurks  of  suffocation,  such  as  sub-pleund  or  pericardial  eochymosia,  or 
iweign  matters  in  the  trachea  or  bronchi  On  the  other  hand,  lesions 
of  the  central  nervous  organs  were  always  more  frequent  than  in  the 
efaest.  These  lesions  commonly  were,  dislocation  of  the  cranial  bones, 
partial  separation  of  the  periostemn  and  dura  mater  by  interposed 
layers  of  half-coagulated  blood ;  considerable  meningeal  luemorrhages 
en  the  upper  and  lower  surfiiees  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum ;  hyper- 
«■»  of  the  cerebral  substance.  To  illustrate  the  influence  of  pressure 
on  the  brain,  he  made  experiments  on  pups  by  injecting  water  or 
ttood  through  an  opening  made  in  the  dura  mater.  The  results  were, 
ttat  a  very  sadden  and  intense  pressure  increased  for  a  very  e^Kirt  tisM 
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the  respiratory  fanctioD,  the  first  effect  being  that  the  respizations 
were  doubled  in  frequency;  and  the  seoonc^  speedy  paralysis  and 
death ;  that  a  very  gradually  increasing  pressure  always  retarded  the 
respiratory  movementa 

He  then  gives  an  interesting  statistical  abstract  of  the  ezperieDoe  of 
the  Munich  institution.  Of  6183  children  bom,  5569  =  90*2  per  cent, 
were  bom  iJive  and  vigorous ;  309  =  4-9  per  cent,  were  bom  asphyxi- 
ated and  recovered ;  58  =  0-9  per  cent,  asphyxiated  and  not  recovered ; 
149  =  2-4  per  cent,  were  dead-bom;  and  98  =  16  per  cent,  dead  and 
putrid.  Of  the  5467  living  children,  1911  =  349  were  of  primipane, 
and  3556,  or  65*1,  of  multiparse. 

Of  362  asphyxiated  chadren,  129  were  of  primipane  and  233  of 
pluriparsa. 

Of  149  dead  children,  57  were  of  primiparsB,  and  92  of  pluriparsB. 

For  every  100  living  girls  there  were  .     .     106  living  boya. 

100  a8i)hyxiated  girls  there  were  136  asphyxiated  boys. 
100  dead  girls  there  were    .     .     161  dead  boys. 

Of  all  the  vigorously  alive  and  asphyxiated  children  that  were  re- 
covered »  5878,  189  or  3*2  per  cent,  died  within  eight  days. 

Of  all  the  healthy  children  =  5569,  there  died  within  the  first  eight 
days  137,  or  2*45  per  cent 

Of  all  the  asphyxiated  and  recovered  children  =  309,  there  died  in 
the  first  eight  days  52,  or  16*8  per  cent.  Of  the  children  dying  within 
the  first  eight  days  =  189,  116,  or  61*3  per  cent.,  were  boys,  and  73, 
or  38*7  per  cent,  girls. 

The  following  table  supplies  useful  information : 

Born         Dead- 
ABphyxiated.  Tigoroiw.       bora. 

Total.  Ifot  reeorered.  Beoorered. 

Accouchement  forc6      .     .  77*7  ...  11*1  ...  66*6  ...  —  ...  22*3 

Placenta  praavia  ....  63*3  ...  20*  ...  43*3  ...  13-3  ...  23*3 

Turning 60*5  ...  141  ...  46-4  ...  16-9  ...  22*5 

Prolapsed  cord    ....  49-9  ...  9-4  ...  40-5  ...  21-6  ...  28*4 

Contracted  pelvis     .     .     .  44*7  ...  13-1  ...  31-6  ...  39*5  ...  15*8 

Breech  presentation      .    .  44*5  ...  9*1  ...  35*4  ...  44*6  ...  10*9 

Forceps 43*1  ...  6*4  ...  36*7  ...  446  ...  12*2 

Protracted  second  stage    .  37*8  ...  5*6  ...  32*3  ...  51*5  ...  10*6 

Secale 21*     ...  1-7  ...  19*3  ...  77*3  ...     1-7 

Premature  escape  of  liq.  am.  20*7  ...  4-1  ...  16*6  ...  73*1  ...     6*1 

Premature  labour    .     .     .  17  5  —  2*7  ...  14-8  ...  75-4  ...     7-2 

Face-presentation    .     .     .  13*7  ...  —  ...  13*7  ...  82*3  ...     3-9 

Cord-strangulation  .    .     .  10*8  ...  1-5  ...  9*3  ...  86*5  ...    2-^ 

Dr.  Poppel  sums  up  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  Anatomical  examination  shown,  in  the  largest  number  of  cases  of 
dead  and  apparently  dead-bom  children,  unmistakable  marks  of  death 
by  suffocation. 

2.  In  rare  cases  the  marks  of  suffocation  are  absent  or  so  slight, 
whilst  the  changes  in  the  cranium  are  so  conspicuous,  that  these  Uitec 
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must  be  regarded,  if  not  as  tbe  sole,  at  least  as  the  auxiliary  causes  of 
death. 

3.  When,  together  with  meningeal  hsemorrhage,  undoubted  marks 
of  suffocation  are  found,  this  does  not  prove  that  life  had  persisted 
notwithstanding  the  meningeal  hsBmorrhage,  and  that  death  had  fol- 
lowed by  suffocation.  It  may  be  affirmed  with  equal  right  that  the 
pressure  of  the  extrayasations  had  excited  premature  respiration  move- 
ments, and  that  the  disturbances  in  the  circulation  in  the  chest  were 
not  the  effect  of  respiration  movements  excited  by  carbonic  acid  in  the 
blood,  but  of  irritation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  caused  by  pressure. 

4.  The  obeervations  of  meningeal  hiemorrhage  in  adults  are,  on 
account  of  their  widely  different  etiology^  unavailable  in  the  explana- 
tion of  similar  haemorrhages  in  the  new-bom. 

6,  Experiments  on  animals  prove  that  only  a  pressure  very  sudden 
or  very  strong  from  fluid  effusions  in  the  cranium  can  destroy  life, 
which  in  nature  hardly  can  happen. 

6.  From  these  experiments  the  conclusion  appears  that  the  menin- 
*       geal  bleedings,  which  aruie  during  birth,  never  cause  the  child's  death 

by  direct  pressure  upon  the  medulla  oblongata.  They  point,  however, 
to  the  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  the  regular  respiration  is  de- 
layed, and  a  more  or  less  prolonged  condition  of  sopor  is  brought 
about. 

7.  Clinical  observation  suggests  that  in  all  cases  of  death,  and  ap- 
parent death,  there  is  interruption  of  the  placental  circulation,  and  also 
mfhcsition. 

8.  Children  of  primipare  are  more  frequently  bom  asphyxiated  and 
dead,  than  are  children  of  multiparas. 

9.  More  boys  than  girls  are  bom  dead,  and  apparently  dead. 

10.  Within  the  first  eight  days  after  birth  nearly  seven  times  more 
children,  recovered  from  asphyxia,  die  than  vigorously  bom  children. 

11.  The  more  children  bom  under  any  given  complication  occasion- 
ing asphyxia  and  death  that  are  bom  asphyxiated,  the  greater  will  be 
the  number  irrecoverable  from  this  asphyxia,  and  the  greater  will  be 
the  number  bom  dead. 

12.  Not  only  in  general,  but  also  in  every  child-imperilling  compli- 
cation, more  boys  than  girls  will  be  born  dead,  or  apparently  dead. 

13.  The  mortality  within  the  first  eight  days  is  in  direct  relation  to 
the  duration  and  depth  of  the  asphyxia. — Monat88chrift  fUr  Geburts- 

\        hmde,  1865. 

On  the  Diagnons  of  TunaUng  of  the  Cord  round  the  CkiUrs  Nedk — 
By  Dr.  Haake.  Dr.  Haake,  referring  to  the  frequency  with  which 
the  child's  life  is  threatened  from  the  coiling  of  the  cord  around  its 
neck,  thinks  it  desirable  that  the  existence  of  this  complication  should 
he  verified  before  the  head  is  bom.  This  may  be  done,  he  says,  by 
examining  with  the  finger  in  the  rectum.  The  finger  can  be  easily 
carried  above  the  head,  so  as  to  feel  the  umbilical  cord  and  its  pulsa- 
tion. This  gives  a  vflJuable  guide  to  the  life- condition  of  the  child, 
and  tells  when  to  accelerate  the  birth  of  the  head  is  necessary. — 
ZtHUchr./.  Med.  CIdr.  u.  Gebwrtsk.,  1865. 
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AdYIBSARIA  MfDICO-PHILOXXMilCA. 

BT  W.   A.   OBXBmBILL^   1E.D.   OXOIT. 

{Contitmed  ftvm  toL  xxxvi.  p.  580.) 

[The  panoDS  wko  may  ooiualt  ihia  coUectioB  of  words  are  requestod 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  does  not  pretend  to  eompleteneas  in  anj  way. 
It  18  very  lar  from  being  a  o(»nplete  collection  of  Greek  medical  terms, 
for  all  botanical  and  cheaiical  words  have  been  designedly  OTutted ; 
neitber  is  the  treatment  of  each  word  to  be  considexed  complete,  for 
BO  doobt  variooB  meanings  are  passed  over,  and  probably  better  pas- 
sages might  frequently  be  qnoted.  It  is  simply  a  contribatioQ  (sad 
that  a  very  imper&ct  one)  to  Greek  Bwdieal  teoluiology.] 

^iroXii^iiMrtCt  the  name  given  by  Panlus  .^^gineta^  to  the  operatka 
£or  ifltnla  in  ano  by  means  of  a  ligature  of  raw  thread,  described  in 
the  Hippocratic  tieatise  '  De  Fiatulis.'*  The  verb  AhoXai^m  is  used 
by  Leo'  to  signify  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  tumour  ob  the 
eyelid. 

kvovivfti^y  probably  always  used  in  the  passive  voice,  and  applied 
to  a  muscle,  signifying  to  become  tendinovs*  In  one  passage  we  iind 
the  expreBsion  ^Sc  ^oi^cvpovfieyoc  e<c  rirovrm^  From  this  verb  comes 
the  word 

ttirove«fM«ic»  which  signifies  the  UndiiMms  extremity  of  «  vmuSa^ 
whether  it  be  flat  or  round.*  It  is  probably  always  used  in  this  sense, 
and  though  it  is  of  course  derived  ultimately  from  Kti^r,  it  hss 
nothing  to  do  with  the  narvee.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  term  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  time  of  Galen,  as  in  one  plaoe,^  in  speaking 
of  tendons  (reVotn-ffc)*  he  says,  '^  The  more  recent  authors  call  them 
oicovfvp^tnKi  fivwv,  because  (I  suppose)  they  see  the  muscles  termiuat- 
ing  ia  them***  He  uses  the  woid  frsquently,*  as  does  also  Oribaau^ 
who  transcribes  him.*     It  is  found  also  in  Theophilus.^^ 

cnrorXif rri«oc>  a  word  older  than  Hippocrates  (being  found  in  the 
*'  Coaesft  Prmnotiones'),  signifying  apopleeUc,  reUUing  to  apoplexy.    R 


^  Lib.  yi.  cap.  78,  p.  222,  I.  12,  ed.  Briaa. 

*  I  4,  tome  vi  p.  450,  ed.  Iittr6. 

>  'Consp.  Medic.,*  iiL  10,  in  Brmerins,  *  Anecd.  Med.  Or.,'  p.  13S. 
^  Galen,  'De  Aoat  Admin.,*  i.  5,  11,  torn.  iL  p.  252,  L  8;  p.  276,  1. 2. 

*  Galen,  ibid,,  t.  8,  p.  521,  1.  5. 

*  See^Galen,  < Comment,  in  Hippoer.  "  Bpid.  YI.,***  i.  2,  torn.  xtIL  A.  p*  804, 
i  7;  *D%  Anat  Admin.,'  i.  8,  torn.  iL  p.  13S,  1.  17. 

7  <De  Motn  MnienL,'  i.  1,  torn.  iv.  p.  368,  L  17. 
»  *  De  Ueu  Part.*  i.  16,  torn.  iiL  p.  46,  L  8 ;  *DeMuac.  Diawct.,*  c  6,  ton.  xfiii. 
B.  p.  934,  L  11,  and  eliewhere. 

*  'OoH.  Medio.,*  zxir.  xxr.  tome  iu.  p.  298,  1. 10;  350,  II,  18;  426,  1,  t^ 
Baiembei^  and  olaeidiete. 

**  'De  Corp.  Horn.  Fabr.,'  t.  14,  §  1,  p.  205,  L  9,  «L  Ozon. 
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is  generally  applied  to  the  individual  stmck  bj  apoplexy  ;^  sometimes 
to  tbe  accidents  or  symptoms  of  the  disease,  so  that  to.  dwoTt\riKTiK6.* 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  a^oirXi^^io.  It  is  probably  not  found  in 
any  Latm  writer  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.'  The 
application  of  the  word — 1,  to  remedies  for  apoplexy ;  2,  to  the  oon- 
stitation  predisposing  to  apoplexy;  3,  to  the  state  or  condition  of 
apoplexy;  and  4,  to  the  jugular  Teins^  is  medieval  or  modem. 

drmrXjjKTOc,  a  word  also  found  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection,  and 
agnifying  a  person  struck  by  ap<^lexy/  synonymous  nearly  with 
fidfroc.  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Aretttus,*  and  also  by  Celius 
Aurelianua,  who  uses  it  as  a  recognised  Latin  word.'  The  expression 
aw&trXricrov  mXoQ,  em  apoplecHc  (or,  as  we  should  call  it,'  a  pcmdytic) 
leg,  18  quoted  firom  Hippocrates  by  Aretasus'  and  also  by  Faulus 
JSSpn.etaLf*  but  it  is  probably  not  to  be  found  in  any  treatise  of  the 
present  Hippocratic  Collection.  In  one  passage  of  the  *  Aphorisms,' 
where  the  word  occurs,*  it  has  been  altered  by  Ermerins  into 
4nrDv-X]|£ia,  which  is  certainly  a  great  improyement  of  the  text,  but 
seems  to  rest  on  no  authority. 

wnrXijy/a,  if  the  reading  in  €ralen  is  correct,  is  another  form  of  the 
more  common  word  avoirXi^/a.^^ 

awairXriiia,  in  the  ancient  medical  writers,  probably  always  signifies 
ceyebrai  c^fopiexy,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  applications  of  the 
term  found  in  later  authors  It  differs  from  vofMirXriyia  as  affecting 
the  whole  body,  whereas  TrapaTrXi^yca  affects  only  a  part,"  in  which  it 
agrees  very  nearly  with  iropaXvo-ic.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not 
otMerved  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection,  in  which  we  find  aToirXi|(kt 
applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body."  The  principal  passages  in  the 
old  medical  writers  relating  to  apoplexy  are  mentioned  in  a  note  to 
TheopHlus;^^  an  analysis  of  their  opinions  on  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  its  treatment  is  given  by  Adams  in  his  Commentary  on  Plaulus 
JBgineta ;"  and  there  is  a  good  note  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
arawXiii^a  by  Dr.  Daremberg,  in  his  'CEuvresChoisies  d'Hippocrate."' 


>u 


*  'Coac.  Praen.,*  §§  467,  4«8,  469,  tome  ▼.  p.  688,  ed.  Littr6;  AretnuB,  <De 
Cor.  Morb.  Acnt,'  i.  5^  p.  217,  1.  5,  ed.  KtLhn;  Gmlen,  'Dean.  Med.,'  e.  245, 
torn.  ziz.  pp.  415,  416. 

*  Ifippocr.,  'Pronhet.,'  L  82  ;  *Coae.  Pnen.,'  {§  466,  470,  tome  ▼.  pp.  580, 688. 

*  See  Faodolafti  *  Lex.  Lat* 
«  <De  Gap.  Vainer.,'  c.  19,  tome  liL  p.  254,  1.  9,  ed.  Littr6 ;  <  Aphor.'  ti.  57, 
tome  iT.  p.  578 ;  '  Goae.  Pnen.,'  §  157,  tome  v.  p.  618 ;  '  De  Morb.,'  n.  6,  tome  viL 
p.  14,  L  IS. 

'  *  De  Cur.  Morb.  Acut.,'  L  4,  p.  210,  L  18 ;  p.  214,  L  14,  ed.  Kttha. 

<  *  Morb.  Aent./  i.  15,  §  128,  p.  48 ;  iU.  5,  H  54,  55,  p.  201,  ed.  Amman. 

'  '  Bffk.  Morb.  Chroo.,*  L  7,  p.  85,  L  6 ;  and  Wigan's  Note,  p.  744,  in  ed.  Kiihn. 

«  Lib.  iiL  eap.  18,  p.  81,  L  25,  ed.  Aid. 
*  Beet  uL  §  16,  tome  ir.  p.  492,  ed.  Littrtf ;  toL  L  p.  412,  ed.  Brmeriaa. 
^  'Comment  in  Hippoer.  "Prorriiet.  I.'*'  it  H,  tom.  zvi.  p.  672, 1.  penult 
^^  Arefcaaoa,  'De  Oaoa.  Morb.  Chron.,'  L  7,  p.  62,  ed.  Adams;  Qalen,  'Defin. 
Medi,*  e.  245,  tom.  xix.  p.  415,  aad  elaeiriiere. 

1*  Oaien,  «De  LoeiB  Aiect,'  iii.  14,  tom.  viii.  p.  208. 
i>  'Goae.  Pnmot,'  §  858,  tome  ▼.  p.  658,  ed.  Littrd. 
^*  '  De  Getp.  Horn.  Atbr.,*  p.  185,  L  12,  ed.  Oxon. 
13  Lib.  iii.  o^.  18,  Yol.  i.  p.  897,  be,  ^  p.  258,  2nd  edition. 
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The  word  had  not  been  Latinized  when  OelBos  wrote/  bat  aeems  to 
have  been  so  in  the  time  of  Gnlias  Aurelianua,  who  uses  it  without 
obflervation.' 

hw&w\ri^ii  Tov  ir^fiaTOc*  is  synonymous  with  dxoirXii^ia  rod  a^fiarot. 

dwofftriKd  {to),  a  Hippocratic  word,  explained  by  Galen*  to  mean 
things  that  excite  avereian/arjbod,  dnovirlav. 

diri^croc)  another  Hippocratic  word,  meaning  a  person  having  an 
aversion  for  foodf  dnoairiar.* 

aToaiTicLf  also  found  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection/  and  explained 
by  Galen,  to  mean  an  aversion  for  food,  as  distinguished  from  dacno, 
which  means  merely  a  want  of  appetite.^  The  word  appears  to  be 
used  by  Galen  only  in  connexion  with  the  writiugs  of  the  Hippocratic 
Collection  :*  in  one  passage,  where  the  present  reading  is  dfftria,  we 
should  probably  read  dwovtricL,*  as  in  the  Aphorism  to  which  it  relate& 

dir6aaififia,  according  to  Galen,^®  signifies  a  coUection  of  morbid 
humours,  which  has  passed  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  in 
which  sense  it  is  used  by  him  several  times."  It  is  perhaps  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  French  depdt  (the  word  suggested  by  Dr.  Darem- 
berg  in  his  translation  of  Galen),"  and  is  at  the  same^  time  dis- 
tinguished from  dwotmifia,  aibscesa^*  In  one  passage,^*  it  is  said  by 
some  lexicographers  to  signify  the  eaocremente,  but  this  interpretation  is 
at  least  doubtful,  as  the  sense  given  above  seems  to  suit  the  context 
tolerably  well,  and  in  no  other  passage  has  it  been  supposed  to  have 
this  latter  signification. 

dir6oTrffm  is  (etymologically)  an  affection  in  which  parts  previously 
in  oontact  are  separated  (d^Warai)  from  each  other  /*  and  the  deri- 
vation of  the  Latin  equivalent  ahecessus  is  similar.  It  is  an  old  word, 
often  met  with,  but  used  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  the  modem 
abeceBs.  Paulus  .^Egineta"  (making  use  of  some  earlier  writer,  who  i» 
also  transcribed  by  Oribasiusy^  says  that  an  abscess  is  a  corruption 
and  change  of  the  flesh  or  fleshy  parts,  such  as  muscles,  veins^  and 

'  He  says,  **  iiroirXfi^iav  hnne  [morbom]  Gneci  ftppeUant,*'  ill.  26,  p.  117,  ed. 
Barembeig. 

*  « De  Morb.  Aeat,'  ilL  5. 

'  Hippocrates,  '  Aphor.,'  tI  §  66,  tome  ir.,  p.  576,  ed.  LLtir6. 

*  '  Gloss.  Hippocr.,'  torn.  xix.  p.  84. 

*  Qalen,    *Ck>mmeiit.  in  Hippocr.   "Prorrhet.  I."'  i.  71,  torn.  xvL  p.  654,  1. 

peniUt.;  'Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "Aphor.,"'  torn.  zviL  B.  p.  527,  L  8;  torn,  zriii. 

A.  p.  11,  U.  14,  15. 

'   '  Aphor.  Ti.  8,  tome  iy.  p.  564,  ed.  Littr6,  and  elsewhere. 
7  < Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "Bpid.  I.,"'  i.  SO,  tom.  xri.  p.  74.      See  also  Dieta, 
'Schol.  in  Hippocr.  et  GaL,'  toI.  ii.  p.  895. 


M  'De  Anat  Admin.,'  iu.  1 ;  ir.  1;  tu.  18,  tom.  u.  p.  840,  L  6;  417, 7;  684, 2. 

1*  <  (BuYres,*  &c,  tome  ii  p.  769. 
1*  'Be  Anat.  Admin.,'  i.  8,  tom.  ii.  p.  228, 11. 15,  16. 
^«  Galen,  <  Comment  in  Hippocr.  <<  Prognost," '  ii.  18,  tom.  zriiL  B.  p.  188,  L  4. 
^  Galen,  <Ad  GUne.  de  Meth.  Med.,*  IL  9,  tom.  xu  p.  115;  tianaeribad  hj 
Oribasins, '  Coll.  Med.,'  zIt.  1,  tome  iv.  p.  1.  ed.  Daremberg. 

*'  Lib.  iy.  cap.  18,  toI.  ii.  p.  56,  ed.  Adams. 
''  'Coll  Med.,'  zUt.  6,  tome  ilL  p.  564,  ed.  Daremberg. 
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arteries;  that  aonie  are  contained  in  a  kyst  (xiTwy),  as  ddipwfjMi 
uTtarvfia  and  fuXucripigj  and  others  are  formed  without  a  kyst,  which 
are  called  by  the  generic  name  dirdtrrrifia.  Celsns  uses  the  word 
absoesnu,  adding  "quae  aVo<rr4;aara  Graeci  nominant."*  Caeliua 
Anrelianus,  however,  nses  apostema,  "quod  etiam  vomtcam  dlcere 
poterimus ;"'  though  in  another  passage  he  says  that  the  Greek 
synonym  for  vomica  is  ifiirvrifia.* 

durouxl^f  a  word  found  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection,^  signifying  a 
tmaU  branch  applied  to  a  vein.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  plural 
{but  not  always,*)  and  is  applied  by  Oalen  to  arteries  and  nerves.* 

wro^XEyfMTiZw,  to  excite  d^  9ecrelion  or  diacharge  of  tpXiyfia,  that  is, 
the  saliva,  nasal  mucus,  &c  The  word  is  generally  applied  to  medi- 
cineB,  dfrofXEyfiaTiZoyra,^  and  includes  both  gargles  and  masticatories. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  applied  to  the  physician,  and  signifies,  to 
gwe  an  ofpopfdegmatic  medicine.* 

mrofXeyfuiTiK^  ovvafxigy  the  power  or/acuUy  of  secreting  or  discharging 
fXcyfio.* 

chro^Xry/iarcflr/ioc,  properly  the  secretion  or  discharge  of  ^Xfy/ia/*  but 
more  commonly  used  to  signify  a  medicine  calculated  to  promote  this 
secretion  or  discharge,  whether  used  in  the  form  of  a  gargle  (or  mouth- 
wash) or  a  masticatory."  It  is  used  as  a  Latin  word  by  Osslius  Aure- 
lianuB."  In  a  passage  of  Autyllus  quoted  by  Oribasius,"  and  also  in 
FauluB  JE^netk,^*  the  word  is  translated  masHcatory  both  by  Darem- 
berg  and  by  Adams.  It  would,  however,  seem  to  be  by  inadvertence  that 
ibey  have  thus  restricted  the  meaning ;  for  1,  Dr.  Daremberg^  in  his 
useful  note  (p.  812)  says  himself,  **Ijda  apophlegmatismes  €toient  des 
masticatoires  au  des  ooUutaires"  &e.  ;  and  2,  Paulus  ^gineta  directs 
the  medicine  which  he  describes  to  be  used  (not  as  a  masticatory,  but) 
as  a  gargU}* 

1  '  De  Med.,*  ii.  1,  p.  28, 1.  29,  ed.  Daremberg. 

>  <Horb.  Acat,'  ii.  14,  §  94,  p.  113,  ed.  Amman.  >  Ibid.,  ii  17,  p.  117. 

*  'Spid.  II.,'  4,  §  I,  tome  t.  p.  122,  1.  7,  ed.  Littr^;  <De  Oaa.  Nat,'  §§  6,  7, 
tome  ix.  p.  172,  11.  5,  20 ;  p.  174, 1.  1 ;  §  10,  p.  178, 1.  14. 

<  See  Galeo,  <De  Anat.  Admin.,'  yi.  12,  torn.  ii.  p.  578, 1.  10. 
<  'Be  Usn  Fart.,'  ix.  4,  15,  torn.  iii.  p.  701,  I.  1 ;    p.  745,  1.  1,  quoted  by 
Orihanns,  'CoU.  Med.,'  zxi?.  1,  §  45;  xxt.  58,  §  27,  tome  iii.  p.  288, 1. 13;  p.  489, 
1«  13,  ed.  Daremberg. 

'  Galen^  'De  Simplic.  Medic.  Temper,  ac  Paeolt.,'  y.  20,  tom.  xi.  p.  769,  1.  4 ; 
'  De  Compos.  Medic,  see.  Loc.'  ii.  2,  tom.  xii.  p.  566,  L  8 ;  p.  586,  1.  14 ;  p.  689, 
].  5;  Antylloa,  quoted  by  Oribonus,  'Coll.  Med.,'  Tiii.  10,  tome  ii.  p.  183,  1.  10, 
«d.  Daremberg. 

^  Pseudo-Galen,  'De  Semed.  Farab.,'  iii.  tom.  xiy.  p.  512,  11.  2,  11. 

*  Galen,  '  De  Simplic.  Medic.  Temper,  ac  Facnlt.,'  t.  20,  tom.  xi.  p.  769,  1.  5. 

^^  GFalen,  '  De  Compos.  Medic,  aec  Loo.'  ii.  2,  tom.  xii.  p.  589, 1.  3. 
°  See  the  Index  to  KUhn's  Galen,  and  to  H.  Stephani .' Med.  Artis  Frinc' 
^'  'Morb.  Chron.,'  ii.  4,  §  2,  p.  375,  ed.  Amman. 
IS  '  Coll.  Med.,'  TiiL  10,  tome  ii  p.  183,  ed.  Daremberg. 
i«  Lib.  iii.  cap.  5,  p.  27  B.  I.  37,  ed.  Aid.,  yoI.  i  p.  357,  ed.  Adams. 
^  WOl  Dr.  Daremberg  excuse  me  for  suggesting  that  the  passage  which  he  quotes 
in  his  note  contains  the  words  of  GaUny  not  of  Archigenes,  as  he  supposes  ?    The 
words  quoted  by  Ghden  from  Archigeues  appear  to  end  just  one  word  before  the 
poiaage  quoted  by  Dr.  Daremberg.     Galen  then  goes  on  to  speak  in  his  own  person, 
and  he  quotes  the  same  passage  from  Archigenes  again  at  tom.  xii.  p.  582,  ed. 
StOm. 
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6ar6fvetC9  literally  an  qfikooi,  was  iqpplied  generally  (as  in  Bod^ni 
anatomy,)  to  a  bony  ptotuberanoe  ;  not,  however,  exclnaively,  at  w« 
aseet  with  it  applied  to  the  braniAes  of  a  narve,^  to  the  oerebral  ntnm^ 
to  a  branch  of  the  vena  cava*  to  the  male  urethra,  as  being  a  pniongik' 
Uon  of  the  bladder/  and  (if  the  reading  in  Galen  ia  oonect,')  to  the 
labia  and  prepuce.  In  one  paan^  of  Aretena*  it  aeema  to  meaa 
simply  prominence,^  applied  to  induration  of  the  peritonenm  ;  aad  ia 
one  paaoage  of  Soranus*  it  is  tianalated  "  arigine^  by  Dr.  Darembeig, 
and  "productu/*  by  Raaarioa. 

dwi^atc  18  often  appacently  oonfonnded  with  krifv^K  i  soaetiaM^ 
no  doubt,  by  the  £uilt  of  the  copyist,  aomatiiaea,  perhaps,  beoanaa  the 
writer  did  not  care  to  preserve  the  nsnal  distinetion  between  the  twa 
wordfl^  and  sometimea  becaose  neither  word  seemed  to  be  more  a^pa- 
priate  than  the  other*  The  distinction  between  the  two  wards  ii 
thns  stated  by  Galen*  '<  an  eir/^vvcc  is  tha  union  of  one  bone  with 
another,  an  am$^vmc  is  a  part  of  the  whole  bone.**  Sometimes  aa^ytc 
and  iic^vaiQ  appear  to  be  used  indiscriminately  to  signify  a  praoMV.* 

The  following  are  the  principal  combinations  in  which  the  word  is 
used  by  the  old  medical  writera  : — 

a«^.  a>«c(^poec&fc»  the  hook-ehaped  offehoolf  Le.,  probably  the 
eoraeoid  proeeee  of  the  scapula.     See  ayci^poec^." 

«rd^  dyKVftoeth^f  the  anc^kor-shaped  qffmootj  probably  synonynumi 
with  the  preceding  term.     See  aympoEtBirc* 

m^  dvdtmiic  rw  devripou  vwopl^Xov,  the  aeoending  oJUoat  of  Ai 
eeeond  vertebraf^  means  probably  the  odontoid  proeeee  of  the  axia 
The  <nr«fv9eic  drdrrtnQ^  of  the  vertebraB  in  genwal  appear  to  nMUi 
the  euperior  oblique  or  articulating  prooeeeee^  opposed  to  the  anfrmt 


ivruQ. 

ro^vffcic  dpaxyoticucf  ccibweb-Uke  qffkJu)Ote,^*  applied  to  nervea,  signify 
nervous  filaments.     So  alao  awo^voic  dpay^voeti^oT^Tfi' 

>  Galen,  <  De  Anat.  Admin.,'  ui.  4,  torn.  ii.  p.  368,  IL  7,  11,  IS. 
*  Galen,  *De  Usu  Pari./  ix.  9,  torn,  ia  p.  722,  L  2,  copied  bj  Ozibaana,  'OoXL 
Med.,'  xxY.  58,  §  4,  tome  iii.  p.  483,  1. 7. 

*  Theophilaa,  'De  Corp.  Ilnm.  Fabr./  u.  18,  i  11,  p.  88,  1. 1,  ed.  Ozob. 
«  Galen,  *  J>e  Usa  Fart.,*  xt.  8,  torn.  iv.  p.  222,  1.  nit,  copied  by  Theopliiliii, 
T.  24,  §  3,  p.  220,  I.  8. 
"  Loeo  cit.,  p.  223, 11. 6,  9.    Theopbilns,  in  the  eonefponding  paoage,  p.  220,  L  14, 

kas  in^vmc* 

'  *  De  Gan&  et  Sign.  Morb.  Cbron.,*  i.  18,  p.  77,  I.  17,  ed.  AdamB. 
7  Adams  (p.  320,  1.  12)  translates  it  **proce8a,'*  which  hardly  seems  to  makessase. 
»  'DeMorb.  Mul./  cap.  5,  p.  18,  L  11,  ed.  Diets  ;  transcribed  byOribasias,  'Cofl. 
Med.,'  xxir.  32,  §  5,  tome  iii.  p.  379, 1. 13. 

'  '  De  Oss.,'  pitMsm..  torn,  it  p.  733,  1.  16  ;  transcribed  by  Oribasins  ('  CoO.  Med.,' 
xxT.  2,  I  7,  tome  iu.  p.  394,  1.  2),  Meletios  ('  De  Nat.  Horn.,'  p.  82,  L  20,  ed. 
Cramer),  kc. 

'0  Hippocrates,  'De  Artie.,*  g  45,  tomeiv.  p  190, 1. 18  ;  p.  194,  L 10,  ed.  Ltttr^; 
Galen,  '  De  Oss.,'  capp.  1,  6,  tom.  ii.  p.  745,  1. 14  ;  p.  755,  1. 4,  copied  byOribasias, 
*  Coll  Med.,'  xxT.  3,  §  17 ;  7,  §  2,  tome  iu.  p.  398,  1.  13  ;  p.  402,  1. 11. 
^  In  the  October  No.  1864,  where  by  an  oversight  it  is  rendered  ancAor-s^P^^- 

"  Galen,  *  De  Admin.  Anat,'  iT.  8,  tom.  ii.  p.  462, 1.  1. 
13  Galen,  *De  Oss.,'  cap.  8,  tom.  li-p.  758,  1.  5  ;  copied  by  Oribasins,  <CoU.  Med.,' 
XXY.  9,  §  12,  tome  iii.  p.  407,  1.  7. 

^*  Galen,  '  De  Admin.  Anat.,*  iii.  10,  tom.  ii.  p.  400,  I.  nit. 
'*  Id.,  ibid.,  iii.  4,  tom.  ii.  p.  366,  1.  17. 
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mtfumtQ  Anuaw^  kregulair  offAooii^  i^^tUed  to  a  vein,  signify  its 
eztBOM  «abdiv]aicm& 

«vo^.  ^cXtfywiftiCy  ^  w^rtgflrtqpflrf  offt^iMii,  Le.  tAa  ttyUAd  process  of 
the  tempond  bone,  oalled  also  ypq^tti&fc  and  (rrvXoeid^c** 

^viSf.  ypafwecSik)  <^  perhape  •ypa^coee2fc»  sometimes  (but  ks 
aoemmtely,)  written  Tpa^nS^c/  lAs  pimeU-  (or  «^-)  shaped  q^Aoo^ 
ao  eaUed  becanse  some  pecsons  compared  it  ypa^clwr  x^muti.^  It 
signifieB  sometimes  the  styloid  proesss  of  the  temporal  bone,  sometamea 
the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna.  When  applied  to  the  t^nporal  bone 
it  IB  syiumymoas  irith  fitkavatvbhQ*  and  «r«Xoci24c  I  A&d  these  pro- 
oessBS  are  sometimes  called  ypa^wBijWi^  ec^vrccc.'  The  styloid  prooess  «( 
the  nlna  is  called  indifferently  ^^  ypai^ot^^  and  dir^.  orvAoei^/ 

cMTof^ffBcc  iyKQpfftxuj  ike  cross  qfehmts,  synonymous  with  cnro^vac«c 
irXayiai,  signify  &M  irasuverse  processes  of  the  vertebtse/ 

awo^mvenc  leararruey  the  descending  qgskooUj  applied  to  the  yertebns, 
aigiiify  the  iarferior  Miqtse  or  cuHculaimg  processes,  opposed  to  the 

oiraf.  Kopocott^C)  the  erow^s-beak-skaped  offikootj  one  of  the  procesMs 
of  the  scapula,  probably  that  which  is  still  called  the  coracoid  prooess. 
It  was  ako  called  inr^.  dyKVftoetu^  '^  thongh  in  one  passage  Ckdoi 
nses  the  name  as  synonymous  with  aKp^fjusr,  and  distinguished  from 
^he  cnrd^.  aynpoctSirc-^^ 

an^  ftaffTvei^^C)  ^  fsdder-skaped  qfihod,  signifies,  1.  One  of  the 
prooeases  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  still  retains  Uae  name  of  moflfoidL** 
This  is  soBMtlmes  called  c«^<rtc  /Mwroci^/c-^' — ^2.  The  words  are  used 
by  Leo^^  in  a  very  difPerait  sense,  and  have  been  supposed  by  the 
e£tor  to  signify  the  /irontal  simts ;  but  this  (as  was  pointed  out  to 
me  by  the  late  Dr.  Adams)  is  no  doubt  a  mistake.  Leo  says  these 
seven  pairs  of  ceretod  nerres  ^  besides  (x^c)  ^^  so-called  mastoid 


^  Id.,  ibid.,  lit.  12,  torn.  ii.  p.  406,  I.  12. 
3  GaleD,    *J)e  Oss./  cap.  i.  torn.  ii.  p.  745,  I.  11,  quoted  bj  Oribuiu,  «Goll. 
,*  xxT.  8,  §  17,  tome  iu.  p.  898, 1. 11 ;  Galen,  '  De  Uea  Part.,*  tu.  19.  torn.  iu. 
p.  592;,  1.  4. 

'  la  Galen  it  ia  written  ypa^oftii^f  and  this  form  alone  appears  in  liddeil  and 
Seotfs  Lexicon  ;  in  QriliaBiuB  it  ia  irrittea  ypafi&u8^, 

*  Galen.  *  De  Uan  Part.,'  Tii.  19,  torn.  iii.  p.  592, 1.  2. 
'  Galoi,  '  De  Usn  Fart.,'  yii.  19,  torn.  iii.  p.  592,  II.  8,  4  ;   Id.  '  De  Obs.,'  cap.  i. 
tarn,  il  p.  745, 1.  11,  copied  by  Oribaediu,  *ColL  Med.,'  zxr.  8,  §  17,  tome  iii.  p.  898, 
L12. 

*  Oribaaias,  <CaU.  Med.,'  xxv.  8,  §  8,  tome  Ui.  p.  404, 11. 1,  5. 
'  Galen,  'De  Anat.  Admin.,'  i.  5,  10,  torn.  u.  p.  252,  1.  18  ;  p.  271,  L  18. 
s  Galen,  *De  Ufu  Part..'  xiii.  8.  9,  torn.  iv.  p.  89, 1.  2  ;  p.  117, 1.  8. 
^  Galen,    'De  Obs.,'  eapp.  8,  11,  torn.  ii.  p.  758,  1.  5  ;   p.  762,  1.  1,  copied  by 
Oribaiins,  '  Coll.  Med.,'  xxr.  9,  §  12 ;  10,  §  1,  tome  iu.  p.  407,  U.  7,  10. 

**  Galen,  'De  Anat.  Admin.,'  i.  11,  torn.  ii.  p.  275,  1.  1  ;  '  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 
•*De  Artie,"  i.  2,  tom.  xyiii.  A.  p.  806,  1.  18  ;  *De  Gas.,'  c.  14,  torn.  ii.  p.  766, 
L  lat,  quoted  by  OribaaiQa,  '  Coll.  Med.,'  xxr.  18,  §  5,  tome  iii.  p.  411,  1.  5.) 

^^  'De  Usn  Part.,'  xiu.  12,  tom.  It.  p.  182,  L17.  In  tbia  passage  (1.  16),  for 
viro^vafMV  we  should  probably  read  dxof v^u^y,  though  the  word  viro^virtf  is 
reeogniaed  by  Liddeil  and  Scott. 

^  Galen,  'De  Gas.,'  c  6,  tom.  ii.  p.  755,  1.  4,  copied  by  Oribasius,  'Coll.  Med.,' 
xxT.  7,  §  2,  tome  iu.  p.  402,  1.  11. 

^  Galen,  ibid.,  p.  745,  1. 14,  copied  by  Oribasius,  p.  398,  1.  13. 
^*  'Consp.  Medic'  iii.  1,  in  Ermerins,  '  Anecd.  Med.  Gr.,'  p.  127. 
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offihoota  {paoTotilSiv  iwo^vmiav)^  and  it  is  inconceivable  tliat  he  should 
be  referring  here  to  the  frontal  sinus,  even  if  the  word  dir<$^9ic  could 
be  applied  to  such  a  cavity.  The  term  probably  signifies  the  o^odory 
nervcy  which  is  not  reckoned  among  the  nerves  by  Gkden,  who  caUs  it 
merely  an  dwi^vtrit  of  the  brain/  and  who  also  enumerates  only  aeren 
pairs  of  cerebral  nerves.*  Theophilus  is  probably  the  earliest  extant 
writer  who  recognises  the  olfactory  nerves  as  the  first  pair  of  oerehnJ 
nerves  j*  but  later  authors  for  many  centuries  call  them  "procesBos 
mammillaresy"  and  other  similar  names.*^ 

dT<$0.  d^vroet^^c*  tJte  tooth-shaped  offshoot,  i.e.,  the  processus  derUatui 
(or  odimtoides)  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  called  sometimes  simply 
d^vc,*  and  by  the  more  modem  writers  in  €kden*s  time  dn-o^vffic 
'jTVfniroei^Q^  A  full  description  of  this  bone  and  its  movements  [is 
given  by  €ralen.  Be  O'au  Fart,  xiL  7,  tooL  iv.  p.  23,  &a 

oiro^vaEtg  ovroethlt,  the  bone-like  offshoots,  a  name  applied  by  the 
Author  of  the  IrUroductio  (printed  among  GkdenV  works),  to  two 
parts  of  (apparently)  the  occipital  bone, ''  not  fiir  apart,  through  which 
descend  tendons  and  nerves,  rivoyrts  Kal  vevpa :"  a  description  too 
vague  to  enable  us  to  determine  what  parts  the  writer  intends  to 
flp^ik  of,  even  if  we  give  him  credit  for  having  himself  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  processes  which  he  is  describing. 

diro^vffccc  irXdytai,  tfte  side  offshoots,  signify  the  traneverH  prO' 
cesses  of  the  different  vertebrae.*  Sometimes  they  are  called  diro^wetg 
eis  TO  wKAytov,   or  qwo  tUv  rrXayiutr,^^  or  Ik  t&v  nXayliav. 

atro^vtnii  irrtpvywdets  or  impvyo€ih€is,  the  wing'Sftaped  offshoots,  two 
of  the  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;^^  but  the  description  of  this 
very  irregpilar  bone  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  me  to  aay 
with  certainty  whether  the  words  mean  the  pterygoid  processes  of 
modem  writers,  or  (as  Dr.  Daremberg^  explains  them),  lea  grandes  csiles, 
or  temporal  processes.  They  are  probably  the  same  parts  that  are 
called  also  Ufuvta  irrepvyw^cir." 

-  1  '  De  Usa  Part,*  viu.  6  ;  ix.  8,  torn.  iu.  p.  640,  1.  4  ;  p.  713, 1. 11  ;  '  De  Odor, 
lasir.,'  c  2,  torn.  iL  p.  859, 1.  6,  copied  by  OribasioB,  '  Coll.  Med.,'  xxir.  5,  tome  iii. 
p.  804,  line  9 ;  and  elaewhere.  '  See  Index  to  EUhn^s  edition  of  Oalen. 

*  <De  Corp.  Horn.  Fabr.,*  iv.  12,  §  1,  ed.  Oxon.  -.—see  Note  to  p.  151, 1.  S. 

*  e.g.,  YeaaliaB, '  De  Hnm.  Corp.  Fabr./  ir.  3.     See  Sprengel,  '  Hist  de  laM6d.,' 
tome  iy.  p.  69. 

'  Galen,  *  Comment,  in  Ilippocr.  "  Prorrhet.  I.,"'  ii.  89,  torn,  xvi  p.  681,  L  7; 
*  Comment,  in  Hippocr.  '<Epid.  II.,'**  ii.  29,  torn.  xvii.  A.,  p.  374;  Palladia^, 
'Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "Bpid.  YI.,'"  yu.  9,  torn.  u.  p.  192,  L  11,  in  Dieti, 
<Sehol.  inHipp.  etOal.' 

«  Qalen, '  De  On.,'  c.  8,  tom.  iL  p.  756, 11. 18, 17  ;  p.  757, 1.  7,  copied  by  Oribaains, 
\ColL  Med.,*  XXV.  9,  §§  7,  9,  tome  iu.  p.  405,  1. 11 ;  p.  406,  U.  1, 7. 

7  Gap.  12,  tom.  ziy.  p.  720,  1.  nit 

"  Galen,  'De  Oss.,*  cap.  8,  tom.  ii.  p.  758,  1. 11.  See  alsoi&ui.,  cap.  13,  p.  763, 
1. 17 ;  p.  764, 1.  4. 

•  Id.,  ibid,,  p.  758, 1.  4  ;  p.  762,  1.  3,  copied  by  Oribasina^  'Coll.  Med.,*  xxy.  9, 
§  12 ;  10,  §  1,  tome  iu.  p,  407,  IL  6,  12. 

><»  Id.,  ibid.,  cap.  20,  p.  772, 1.  8,  copied  by  Oribaains,  xxy.  19,  §  1,  p.  416,  L  8. 
'1  Galen.  *De  Gib.,'  c.  1,  tom.  ii.  p.  743,  L  11. 
'*  Oiibanns,  '  CoU.  Med.,'  xxy.  3,  §  12,  tome  iiL  p.  397,  L  6. 
"  Galen,  'De  Anat  Admin.,'  iy.  4 ,  tom.  iL  p.  439,  L  7  ;  p.  441,  1. 10  ;  'DeMasc. 
DiaNCt,'  c.  7,  tom.  xyiii.  B.,   p.  935,  L  7,  copied  by  Oribaains,  'Coll.  Medic.,' 
xxy.  80,  §  5,  tomeiJi.  p.  429,  1.  13. 
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awof.  wfnivotidrisy  (or  mrpiyoei^s),  the  fruit-atone- shaped  offehoQty  a 
later  name  for  tbe  processtts  dentatue  (or  odonUndea)  of  the  second 
cervical  vertebra,  which  by  earlier  writers  was  called  ^ird^.  o^oyroccS?);, 
or  simply  6Ms.^ 

iarof.  ffcy/ioccB^Cy  ^  mgrnck-thaped  {or  semv^rcular)  offshoot,*  is  used 
by  Ckuen  as  synonymous  with  airo^.  dyicvftoeidricj  iii  a  passage  'where  it 
certainly  seems  to  signify  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  In  this 
same  passage  it  is  (apparently)  distinguished  from  the  &to^.  KopaxotiStiQ, 
which  is  elsewhere  said  to  be  synonymous  with  &xd^.  iiyKvpoeihiii  *;  so 
that^  if  the  reading  in  Galen  is  correct  (and  if  he  is  not  using  the  word 
in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  other  anatomists,  rather  than  by  lumBel^) 
there  would  seem  to  be  some  confusion  in  one  of  his  descriptions.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  one  passage  the  &t<$0.  ityKvpoeiHit  is  described  as 
being  e£ai6cv  to  the  scapula* ;  in  another  it  is  said  to  becffwOev*,  which 
latter  reading  is  probably  the  correct  one,  as  it  seems  to  agree  better 
with  the  actual  form  of  the  scapula. 

«ro0.  (or  <Tt^),  aKuXtiKOii^^,  the  worm-slioped  offshoot  (or  ongrowth), 
the  name  given  to  a  part  of  the  brain,  possibly  to  that  which  is  still 
called  the  vermifomh  process^  or  appendix.  In  the  present  editions  of 
Gralen  it  is  sometimes  called  itwit^vtric,^  sometimes  cir/^vo'ic ;'  and  as 
neither  of  the  words  is  more  suitable  to  the  part  intended  than  the 
other,  it  is  at  present  scarcely  possible  to  say  which  is  the  more 
cprrect  Caspar  Hoffmann  hais  discussed  the  point,*  and  decides  in 
favour  of  awofvffig ;  but  probably  Dr.  Daremberg  is  right  in  saying 
that  the  question  must  be  determined  (at  least  in  a  great  degree)  by 
the  aid  of  Greek  MSS. — ^he  appendices  vermi/ormes  are  sometimes 
said  to  be  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  earth-worms  ;  but  Galen 
compares  them  r^  icara  rh.  (vXa  ycvvw/iiv^,  <ni:a»Xi7ri,^°  to  the  worm  that 
is  engendered  in  timber. 

aro^  orvXott^t,  the  stUe-  {or  pene^)  shaped  offshoot^  signifies  some- 
times the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  sometimes  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna.  The  spelling  of  the  word  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
as  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  it  should  be  written  oniKotiliiQ,  or 
^iXoei^^C)  or  9rvXo£io4c,  sX\  of  which  words  were  probably  pronounced 
more  alike  by  the  ancients  than  by  us.     Rufus  Ephesius    calls  the 

^  Bnfaa  Epherias,  'De  Appell.  Part  Corp.  Hum.,*  p.  87,  1. 18,  ed.  Clinch, ;  aod 
TlieophiliiB,  *  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fsbr.,'  y.  4,  §  4,  p.  191,  ed.  Oxon.  See  also,  ax^^. 
o^ovroci^^C,  and  the  passages  there  referred  to. 

'  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  form  of  the  '  Sigma*  intended  is  not  2,  nor  9, 
nor  c,  hot  C. 

»  *  De  Usu  Part./  xiii.  12,  tom.  iv.  p.  133,  L  1. 

^  See  these  two  words  in  these '  Adversana.'        '  Qalen,  '  De  Usu  Part.'  loco  cit. 

*  QiJen,  'De  Oss./  c.  14,  tom.  u.  p.  766,  1.  17  ;  copied  bj  Oribasios,  *ColI. 
Med.,'xzT.  13,  §  5,  tome  iu.  p.  411,  1.  4. 

'  'DeAnat.  Admin.,*  ix.  5,  tom.  ii.  p.  730,  L  16;  <De  Usn  Part.,'  viii.  14, 
tom.  iii.  p.  676, 1.  10  ;  677.13 ;  'Introd.,'  c.  11,  tom.  xiy.  p.  711,  1.  4. 

>  Tom.  ii.  p.  729, 1.  17;  780.12  ;  tom.  iu.  p.  678,  11.  11, 16 ;  680.15  ;  681.14 ; 
711.10. 

>  *  Comment,  in  Gal.  "  De  Usu  Part,'*  *  p.  204,  quoted  by  Daremberg,  '  CEuyres 
Choisies  de  Galien,'  tome  i.  p.  565,  note. 

^^  *  De  Anat  Admin.,  ix.  5,  tom.  ii.  p.  729,  I.  16. 
1^  'De  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  Hum.*  p.  85,  1. 18,  ed.  CUoch. 

78-xxxvii.  18 
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Btyioid  prooeflB  of  the  temporal  bone  ertikNtlsir.  deriving  the  woid  (if 
tbe  reading  be  correct),  from  01-4X11,  a  past.  Oalen  call?  it  orvXoet^/ 
ming  the  word  as  eynonymous  with  fieXoyocicijr  and  ypacnoeiBiK.  In 
one  place  he  says  that  some  persons  compare  it  to  tbe  end  of  a  penal 
or  Mus  {ypw^'ioy)t  and  call  it  by  the  bdrbarou-^  (/ia/>/3ap(;o^rcc)  name 
irrvXoecd^c*  I^r*  Daremberg  supposes,'  vitli  great  probability,  that 
the  solecism  which  offended  Galen  was  the  joining  together  in  one 
hybrid  word  the  Latin  stUus  with  the  Greek  iloor  ;  and  would  write 
the  word  ffriXocc^^Cy  for  which  spelling  thei*e  i>  some  .NTS.  aathority, 
and  which  is  perhaps  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  Arabic  mode  of 
expressing  the  word — ^viz.,  ^jj^Ua.M  not  ^jmSiJ^/k^-  Bur  Dr.  Darem- 
berg is  not  correct  in  supposing  that  tbe  .styloitl  jirocess  of  tbe 
Tilna  (which  is  another  meaning  of  iiwdtj^vertr  irrvXo^fo/c)/  is  not 
comjMured to  a  stile  or  pencil,  as  Galen  says  it  was  called  indiffersntly 
fnvXoulrig  and  yfta^toei^fiQ. 

dwo^v9eiQ  rpixotiBeicj  hair-like  qffekoote,  is  an  cxpres.«.ioii  applied  to 
tiie  ramifications  of  the  veins,*  which  has  been  tratislated  itr.d  retained 
in  the  word  capiilary. 

Airo^veeic  xo>'^p««'^"C>  cartilaginoiu  ojfiho(it<,  tlie  cxpre^Moa  applied 
to  the  cartileges  of  the  false  ribs.^ 

apQxvo€tBiic,  Hke  a  eobweb,  is  used  in  oonibination  with  8e?eral 
words.  Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  veins,  and  ^^ignides  a  greater 
degree  of  tenuity  than  rpixo€i^c  f  sometimes  to  tlic  iiet*res,  when  the 
superlative  {dpaxvotihieraTot),  is  also  used  f  aometimes^  to  the  pulse, 
when  so  small  and  unsteady  that  it  was  fuicifiilly  compai^  to  a  cob- 
web gently  shaken  by  the  wind  ;*^  sometimeK  to  the  urine,  when  iiftttj 
substances  like  cobwebs  float  on  the  surfisioe." 

It  is  most  frequently  joined  to  x^^^*'*  whcu  it  ])ittba<'>ly  never  sig- 
nifies the  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  brain  (as  in  modeni  anatomical 
works),  but  one  of  the  membranes  of  the  et/^.  This  term  is  as  old  as 
Herophilus,"  and  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  M-ith  dfn^tphf 
vrpou^-fic  and  vaXocc^^c*  sometimes  as  meaning  something  different — 
viz.,  either  the  retina  or  the  capsule  of  the  criftftnVine  feitft,'      But  the 

1  '  De  088.,'  e.  i.  torn.  u.  p.  745,  L  11,  quoted  by  Onba>luis    '  i  oil.  Med.,'  zxr.  3, 
§17,  tomeiii.  p.  398,  1.  11. 

«  *De  Usu  Part.,'  vii.  19,  torn.  iii.  p.  r,y2,  1.  3. 
*  Note  to  *  (EttTres  d'OriUse,'  tome  iii.  p.  702,  I.  U4. 
*  Oalen,  *  De  0».,*  cc  17,  18,  torn.  ii.  p.  769,  I.  ult. ;  770.14,  IJ  :  7n.5 (quoted 
1)y  Oribaaos,  •Coll.  Med.'  xxiv.  16,  §  6  ;  17,  §  2,  tome  iii.  p.  414.  11. 1,11)  ;  'De 
Usn  Part.,'  ii.  18,  torn.  iu.  p.  166,  1.  6. 

*  *De  Anat.  Admin.,'  i.  6,  10,  torn.  ii.  p.  262,  1.  lb  ;  p.  271.  I.  18. 
^  Oalen,  ibid.,  iii.  5,  torn.  ii.  p.  381,  I.  10. 
,    ^  Oalen,   'DeMnac.  Dissect.,'  torn.  xviiL  B.  p.  96,5,  1.  in,   copied  by  Oiibaaitts 
Coll.  Med.,'  XXV.  40,  §  3,  tome  iii.  p.  451, 1,  6. 

8  Galen,  «  De  Ven.  et  Arter.  AnAt,'  cap.  8,  torn.  ii.  p.  808,  U.  6,  12,  14. 
»  Galen,  ibid,,  iii.  4,  10,  tom.  U.  p.  366,  1.  17  ;  p.  400,  1.  nit. 
i«  Galen,  *Defin.  Med.,'  cap.  227,  tom.  vix.  p.  411,  1.  4. 
"  Hippocrates,  *  Progn.'  §  12,  tome  ii.  p.  142,  1.  7  ;  '  Pra^not.  <  ^oa.-..'  §  571  (582), 
tome  V.  p.  716,  1.  13,  ed.  littx^. 

'*  Celsos,  vii.  7,  §  13,  p.  392,  e«l  Taiga, 
'*  See  the  note  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  Theophiins,  *  De  Corp.  Huw.  Fabr.,'  p.  164, 
1.  7,  and  the  references  there  given.     See  also  the  ai-ticle  au*^^X^oToo(tii|i:  in  thew 
Ad?erBaria.' 
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anoertainty  of  the  nomenolatiure  of  the  diffiarent  parts  of  this  delicate 
organ  will  frequently  be  noticed. 

QpBfHTucoQ,  a  Hippocratic  word,  signifying  sometimes  a  person  suf- 
fering fn^  dpdplrit,^  sometimes  diseases  like  apSpHrtc,  arthriHc,* 

QpBpiric,  ^so  a  Hippocratic  word,'  is  said  by  Aretens*  to 
a  general  pain  of  all  the  joints,  comprehending  pain  of  the/eet^  vohiypaf 
that  of  the  Idp-jomt,  IvxmQ,  and  that  of  the  hands,  ;(eipaypa  ;  to 
whidi  species  Osalius  Aurelianua  adds  that  of  the  kneCy  yordyfta,  and 
(though  apparently  with  less  propriety)  that  of  the  tejhdans  or  nerveSf 
T€POirraypa.^  The  word  occurs  frequently,  and  is  probably  always 
used  to  signify  gout  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.* 

6fdpoy,  sometimes  used  generally  to  signify  any  kind  of  jcnU,^  some- 
times more  strictly  to  signify  the  natural  juxtaposition'  of  moveabk 
bonesy  as  distinguished  from  trv/ju^aic  or  &pfioyii,  the  union  of  immov^- 
able  bones.*  In  this  latter  sense  it  comprdiended  the  two  great 
divisions  of  joints,  htapdptiwiQ  and  wvapBpkwn,  the  third  which  is  some- 
times asssooiated  with  them — viz.,  (tmpkiarthrogia,  being  a  modarm 
term  first  used  by  Winslow.^*  Aia^fwoiCf  which  signified  a  joint 
having  extensive  movement,  was  divided  into  eya^tdp^viQ,  6f£piu^iat 
and  yiyyXvfwcf  three  words  in  Qalen*s  time  of  recent  origin;" 
mfpofiOpvotic,  which  signified  a  joint  almost  immoveable,  compre- 
hended pafiif  yofifkMFtc,  and  hpfioyia.  The  writer  of  the  book 
^  Intxodoctio,  sen  Medicus,'  found  among  Gkden's  works,^*  uses  the 
words  tntftfvoiQ  and  trvvapOpturiQ  diffisrently  from  Qaloi,  thereby 
aSnding  another  proof  of  the  spuriouaness  of  the  treatise.  In  the 
Hi{^K)cratic  Collection  the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  signify,  not  the 
joint  itself,  but  one  of  the  two  bones  that  form  the  joint.  This  is 
noticed  by  Erotianus,^  and  by  Qalen,^*  who  says  that  the  convex 

1  '  BpicL,*  Ti.  4,  {  3,  tome  t.  p.  306,  L  11.  ed.  Littr6.  Qalen,  <  De  Comp.  Medi^ 
nc.  Gen.'  tu.  12,  torn.  ziii.  p.  1010, 1.  nit.,  and  el«ewhere. 

'  '  0e  Nai.  Horn.,'  §  14,  tome  ▼!.  p.  66,  1.  7.  Qalen  has  dpOpiriKd  dXytiuarei, 
'Comment,  in  Hippoa*.  "Epid.  YI.** '  It.  8,  torn.  xvil.  B.  p.  125,  L  ult.,  ana  die- 
wlicie. 

-    *  'Aphor./  ilL  16,  tome  ir.  p.  492,  1.  penult. 

*  'De  Sign.  Morb.  Ghron.,*  ii.  12,  p.  118,  ed.  Adams. 

'  'Morb.  Ghron.,'  r.  2,  §  28,  p.  557,  ed.  Amman.  In  this  passige  is  it  more  pro- 
iabk  that  rkvttv  is  used  to  signify  a  nerve,  or  nervus  to  signify  a  ternhnf 

<  Adams  has  giyen  a  reference  to  the  writers  on  the  disease  in  his  Commentary  on 
fiMdns  JBgineta,  iii  78,  vol.  i.  p.  666. 

^  In  Galen,  'Be  Hasc.  Dissect.,*  tom.  xriii.  B.  p.  989,  I.  1,  the  shoulder  joint 
is  <alled  rb  kut  uftov  apOpov  ;  and  a  few  lines  above  (p.  938,  1.  15)  it  is  called  more 
precisely  y)  Kar  wfiov  SidfmpuMnQ, 

*  irvirraics,  ovvOnriQ,  or  ouOda  dar&v.  See  Qalen,  *  De  Oss.,'  prosem.,  tom.  ii. 
p.  784,1.  13;  p.  735,  L  10. 

*  Id.  'Defin.  Med.,*  cap.  470,  tom.  xiz,  p.  460,  1.  7  ;  'De  Om.,'  p.  734,  1.  11, 
quoted  hj  Oribasius,  '  CoU.  Med.,*  xxr.  2,  §  1,  tome  iii.  p.  392, 1.  8. 

><>  Nysfcen,  'Diction,  de  M£d.,*  in  "AmphiarthroRe.*' 

^1    '  De  Oss.,'  pnx8m«,  tom.  ii.  p.  735,  1. 12. 

»  Tom.  xiT.  p.  720, 1.  6.  "  '  Lex.  Voc.  Hippocr.* 

'*  '  De  0s8.,'  procem.,  tom.  iL  p.  734, 1.  ult.  ;  '  Comment  in  Hippocr.  ' '  De  Artie* 
i.  1,  torn,  xriii.  A.  p.  304,  L  ult. 
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aar&oe  is  intended,  whereas  sometimesy  at  least,  it  is  certainly  tlie 


concave.^ 


apG^^fls  and  opBfMaiQsj  two  words  of  kindred  meaning  to  af^dptt^ld^ 
bnt  or  considerably  older  origin.' 

apdpta^lof  a  recently  adopted  word  in  Galen's  time,  which  has  re- 
tained its  place  in  medical  terminology  to  the  present  day,  signifying  . 
a  species  of  dtapdpwmc  formed  by  a  slightly  convex  suifEice  applied 
to   one  slightly  concave,'  and  distinguished  from   eyap&pkMrii  and 
yiyyXvfiOi. 

hpiioyii,  used  apparently  as  synonymous  with  avfifva-i^*  to  mgnify 
the  union  of  bones  without  motion,  opposed  to  fydpov. 

&pfwyla,  one  of  the  species  of  ovy6Jp6ptavitf  in  which  the  union  of 
the  bones  takes  place  by  simple  apposition  of  their  surfaces.* 

iLppevfrnriffTott  applied  to  medicines  that  arrest  haemorrhage  and 
other  morbid  discharges,  astringent,* 

apTTfpiaf  a  word  used  in  two  distinct  senses,  inasmuch  as  the  ancients 
spoke  of  two  kinds  of  dfmfpiwJ — ^viz.,  1,  the  dprffpiai  XcTai,  or  arteries; 
and,  2,  the  apTtipian  rpax^iai,  or  bronchia,*  If  this  distinction  is  borne 
in  mind,  much  of  the  apparent  confusion  caused  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  signification  of  the  word  in  any  particular  passage  will  disappear. 
The  whole  subject  will,  however,  always  be  an  obscure  and  intricate  one, 
and  sometimes  it  will  seem  doubtful  whether  the  writer  himself  knew  ex- 
actly which  set  of  vessels  he  was  writing  about ;  for  while  the  aprnpiat 
were  supposed  to  convey  air  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  it  was  also  per- 
fectly well  known  to  many  anatomists  (though  the  fact  was  disputed*) 
that  blood  issued  from  them  when  they  were  wounded.  Much  curious 
and  interesting  information  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Littr6*s 
''  Hippocrates,"  tome  i.  p.  201,  sq. ;  Daremberg's  ''  Comment,  de  Ghilien 
sur  le  Timee  de  Platon,"  p.  43 ;  and  tbe  passages  indicated  in  the  note 
to  the  Oxford  edition  of  Theophilus,  "  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,"  p.  29G. 

With  respect  to  the  derivation  of  tbe  word,  as  the  dprtfplcu  were  sup- 
posed to  contain  air,  (and  correctly,  when  the  bronchia  were  signified,) 
it  IB  not  perhaps  very  surprising  that  some  persons  should  have  consi- 
dered it  to  be  a  corruption  of  dcponjpui,  compounded  of  atfp  and  rrfptlp. 
This  derivation  can  be  traced  back  to  one  of  the  earliest  commentators 
on  the  Hippocratic  Collection — ^viz.,  Baccheius  ;^*  it  has  been  repeated 
by  other  ancient  writers,^^  and  pertinaciously  keeps  its  ground  even  in 

^  Hippocr.  *De  Locis  in  Horn.,*  §  6,  torn.  vi.  p.  288,  1.  10.  See  Notes  to 
ErotianuB,  p.  6S,  ed.  Franz,  where  a  reference  it  given  to  Foeni  '  (Boon.  Hippocr.,' 
which  at  this  moment  I  am  unable  to  consult. 

'  Galen,  *De  Oss.,'  procem.,  tom.  ii.  p.  735, 11. 15. 17. 
3  Id.,  ibid.f  tom.  ii.  p.  736,  1.  5. 
*  Oalen,  *Defin.  Med.,'  cap.  470,  tom.  xiz.  p.  460,  I.  7,  compared  with  'J>e  Oa.,' 
prooem.,  tom.  ii.  p.  734,  1.  11. 

8  Galen,  *De  Oss.,'pTooem.  tom.  ii.  p.  737, 11.  7,  16. 
^  Gkilen,  '  De  Ck>mpo8  Medic,  see.  Loc.,'  rii.  4,  tom.  ziii.  p.  77,  II.  4,  13. 
7  Galen,  '  De  Anat.  Admin.,*  yii.  1,  tom.  iL  p.  590,  1.  1  aq. 
^  Id.,  tfricf.,  and  cap.  4,  p.  598,  II.  4,  5. 
'  Hence  Galen's  treatise,  entitled  *An  in  Arteiiis  Natnr&  Sanguis  contineatur,^ 
tom.  iv.  p.  703,  sq. 

^^  Erotiauus,  ^ Gloss.  Hippocr.,*  p.  68.  ed.  Franz. 
"  See  Note  to  Theophilus,  p.  296. 
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reapeciable  books  of  the  present  day.  As,  however,  the  ancients  were 
deficient  in  philological  knowledge,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  com- 
petent scholar  will  be  satisfied  with  this  derivation;  nor  indeed  should 
any  one  else  accept  it,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  follow  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  and  explain  a  mystery^  fivirriiptovy  to  mean  (etymologically)  a 
mou^e-trap^  art  row  fivs  rripti.  The  derivation  given  in  Liddell  and 
Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  is  from  atp^j  to  raise  or  carry,  which  will  suit 
dther  of  its  meanings  quite  sufficiently  well,  as  the  lungs  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  or  suspended  by  the  trachea,  or  the  heart  by  the 
aorta. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  combinations  in  which  dprripia  is 
found : — 

apmipia  Kopwrli^  or  more  commonly  in  the  plural  dprripUu  Kopw 
Ti^gy  or  simply  Kapun'id€s,  the  carotid  arteries^  so  called  becjause  the 
eompression  of  them  was  supposed  to  produce  stupor,  Kopos.  This 
opinion,  however,  was  not  universally  held,'  and  Galen  finds  fault  with 
the  name,  though  he  made  use  of  it  because  it  was  generally  adopted 
in  his  time.* 

hpTjffM  lieydkri*  the  great  artery ,  or  fityiarrf,^  greatest ,  or  opBtf^^ 
upright,  or  nax^ia^  thick,  names  applied  to  the  aorta;  the  last  is 
attributed  to  Praxagoras.* 

apTJipia  ffyrv/Msruci;,^^  the  pneumatic  artery  (probably  used  actively^ 
fining,  not  JUled  with  wmd,)  does  not  mean  the  trachea,  (as  we 
should  at  first  sight  be  inclined  to  imagine,)  but  the  aorta. 

apTfipia  Tpax^la^^  aspera  arteria,  the  rough  dpnipla,  that  is,  the  chief 
of  the  rough  dprrfpiai,  which  (as  has  been  explained)  were  distinguished 
from  the  smooth  dprripiai.  The  name  was  applied  to  the  Ppoyxos,^  is 
constantly  used  by  the  ancient  writers,^'  and  has  continued  in  use 
(in  the  form  trachea,)  to  the  present  day. 

apnipia  ^Xc/Sttd^ff,^*  the  venous  dpnipia,  the  name  given  to  the  pul^ 
numary  veins,  because,  though  they  have  a  venous  structure,  they 

^  Aihenaeiifl,  '  ]>eipnoa.,'  iii.  §  54,  p.  98. 

*  Qalen,  'De  Nenr.  Dissect,'  c.  5,  torn.  ii.  p.  835,  L  10,  qaoted  by  Oribasiiu, 
'  OdL  Med.,'  xzy.  58,  §  14,  tome  ui.  p.  485,  1.  10. 

i  RnSoB  Bphesiiu,  '  De  AppelL  Part.  Corp.  Ham.,'  p.  42, 1.  penult.,  ed.  Clinch. 

*  *De  Hipp,  et  Plat.  Deer./  L  7,  torn.  t.  p.  195, 1.  6  aq. 
'  Galen,  <  De  Yen.  et  Arter.  Diaaect.,'  cap.  i.  tom.  ii  p.  780, 1.  10  :  <  De  Anat. 
Admin.,'  t.  8,  torn.  ii.  p.  523, 1. 1,  qaoted  by  Oribaaiafl,  *  ColL  Med.,'  xzir.  24,  §  8, 
tome  iii.  p.  356,  1.  5.  The  /uyaXti  ApTfipia  tj  iy  rif  rpaxfl^V  (C>«len,  ibid.,  p.  602, 
L  pennlt.,  qaoted  by  Oiibasioa,  p.  328,  1. 10),  means,  of  coarse,  the  truehea  ;  as  also 
does  the  (urteria  nuyor  mentioned  by  CsaUos  Anrelianas,  *Morb.  Chron.,'  t.  lO, 
pp.  586,  587,  ed.  Amman. 

*  Galen,  '  De  Sem.,*  L  8,  torn.  It.  p.  541, 1. 10. 
7  Galen,  *De  Anat  Admin,'  yii.  1,  tom.  ii.  p.  5  sq. 

•  Aietena,  'De  Cans.  Morb.  Acnt,'  ii.  2,  p.  31,  L  4 ;  'De  Car.  Morb.  Acnt.,' 
ii-  7,  p.  277,  L  18,  ed.  Kiihn. 

>  Kofos  Bpheuos,  '  De  AppelL  Part.  Corp.  Ham.,'  p.  42, 1.  antepen.,  ed.  Clinch. 
M  TheophUns^  *  De  Corp.  Ham.  Fabr.,'  uL  7.  §  2,  p.  97,  L  3,  ed.  Oxon. 
1^    Celsos, '  De  Med.,'  iv.  1,  p.  168,  ed.  Targa. 
IS  Rafos  Ephesias,  *  De  AppeiL  Part  Corp.  Ham.,'  p.  28,  1. 16. 
»  Aieteqs,  '  De  Sign.  Morb.  Acat,'  ii.  2,  p.  28, 1. 14  ;  p.  31, 1.  9.    See  Noto  to 
the  Ozfotd  edition  of  Theophilos,  p.  106,  L  14. 

i«  Galen,  '  De  Anat  Admin.,'  tu.  4,  tom.  iL  p.  600, 1.  4. 
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oonyey  arterial  blood  (or,  as  was  formerly  tapposed,  air).  The  antihor 
of  the  luune  is  not  known,  but  it  may  have  been  Herophilus,  as  he 
was  the  author  of  the  corresponding  name,  ^c^  iprffpMkft^  The 
name  is  frequently  met  with,  and  there  is  a  good  note  on  tiie  sabjeot 
in  Dr.  Darombeig's  translation  of  Qalen,  tome  i.  p.  407,  on  "  De  Uso 
Part./'  vi.  10,  torn.  iii.  p.  44b5. 

iprrfpiaicot^  of  or  belonging  to  an  dprffpia,  not  in  the  sense  of  on  miay^ 
but  of  an  air^veuel. 

Qprtipuuiff  KocXui  rrjs  Kapdlag,  called  also  apTffpMiis  and  nMv/ioruc^,  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  which  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  considered  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  soul.' 

apfniptwaf  (atfri^oros  being  understood),  a  remethffor  ajlectume  qfthe 
troehea  and  bronchi,  a  name  in  frequent  use,  synonymous  with  n- 

apTTfpuuiw  (fftSos),  an  affection  of  the  trachea,  synonymous  with 
fipayxas,*  which  CieLius  Aurelianus*  renders  raaeedo,  or  AoortMiett. 

apnipwroiitm,  to  Open  an  artery,  by  a  suigical  opemtion/ 

aprtfpicToiJua,  the  opening  of  an  artery,  in  surgery,  opposed  to  ^- 
fianfuaJ  The  operation  is  mentioned  by  Aretous,'  who,  however, 
does  not  use  the  word. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  the  subject  in  Aetius  (taken  from  SeverasX* 
Faulus  iEgineta,   and  Joannes  Actuarius/^ 

apnfptmift,  like  an  dprifpla,  probably  always  in  the  sense  of  an  mt- 
veeeel. 

dprrfptmi^ft  leofXia  rtfg  KaptUas,^^  called  also  japnfpuucfi  and  wptvparuaf,  a 
name  given  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

dpffipm^iis  4^€^,  the  arterial  vein,  the  name  given  bj  Herc^hilns 
to  the  nuUnonary  artery,  because  it  conveys  venous  blood,  tfaongbit 
resembles  an  aprtipla  in  structure."     It  is  in  frequent  use. 

apvrmyoffidi^r  xMpot,  the  arytenoid  eartHagee  of  the  larynx,  which 
Galen  supposed  to  bo  but  one,  instead  of  two.^*  The  name  was  given 
fix>m  their  being  compared  to  an  ap{rraiwa,  probably  9l  pitcher  or  ewer}^ 

*  RvfasBphwhu,  <De  AppeU.  Part  Corp.  Hum.,' p. 42,  L  8,  eiL  Cliach. 
>  Platardi,  (?)    <De  PhUoB.  Doer.,'  It.  6  ;  PMado-Oaleo*    'De  FhikMb  Hot,' 
torn.  xix.  p.  816,  1.  10.    HiIb  vm  alio  the  opinion  of  Um  work  *  Do  Ooido,'  in  tk« 
Hippooratio  GoUoctioD,  tone  iz.  p.  88,  §  10,  ed.  litti^. 

'*  QaloD,  'DeCompoB.  Medic  See.  Loe.,'  lii.  1,  torn.  idii.  p.  1  aq. 

«  Pftidaa  JBcinete,  iiL  28,  p.  89,  L  41.,  ed.  Aid. 

*  '  Moib.  Ghron.,'  ii.  7,  p.  880,  ed.  Amman. 


•  AntyUna,  qnoted  by  Oribaaiiii,  <CoU.  Mod./  viL  14,  S  2,  tome  ii.  p^  55,  L  7. 
^  Gmlen,  'De  Cnr.  Bat.  per  Yen.  Seei.,'  oap.  22,  ton.  zi  p.  312,  L  12  ;  Ozibaa 
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loeoeU, 

"  *De  Cor.  Morb.  Ghron.,'  i.  2,  p.  205,  1.  1  ;  i.  8,  p.  808, 1.  8. 
•  ii.  8,  90.  i«  Ti.  4.  "  iii.  2. 

^  tialen,  <I>e  Difier.  Pnla./  ir.  8,  torn.  Tiii.  p.  787, 1.  nlk  ;  p.  788,  L  4.    aHaiio> 
fiofas  Epheains,  'De  Appell.  Part  Corp.  Ham./  p.  87, 1.  22,  ed.  Glmch. 

»  Holiia  Bpheaina,  p.  42, 1.  2. 
H  'Do  Vooal.  Instnim.  Anat.,*  cap.  4,  torn,  vr,  p.  220,  ed.  Ghartiar;  <DeUsa 
Part,'  Tii.  11,  torn.  iii.  p.  556,  1.  9 ;  p.  561,  L  5^  quoted  bj  Oribaana,  'GoU.  Med./' 
uiT.  9,  §  16,  tome  iu.  p.  815, 1. 17. 

»  Tboophiloa  wtgipmxE  to  have  taken  itfor  a  Urgw  Teaael.  '  Do  Gerp.  Ham.  Vifet, 
iii.  15,  §  3,  p.  112, 1.  2,  ed.  Oxon.,  and  Hofeo^  p.  299.  See  alaa  the  nola  t»  Br. 
Daiembeig's  tmnalatiofn  of  Qalon,  tome  i.  pp.  488,  484. 
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apwaivoti^svipas^  the  upper  extremitjofthe  arytsdnoid  cartilages. 

4pX7>  when  applied  to  a  disease,  means  the  first  period,  when  it  is 
only  in  its  commenoemeut ;  the  other  stages  being  the  avafiwris  (or 
«Sm7ir,  or  aS(if^is)y  dxfuf^  and  wapoKfUf^ 

ia^iM  meant  originally  ahortnem  of  breai/$  from  any  cause.  When 
it  was  used  to  signify  a  disease,  it  is  explained  by  Celsns*  as  being 
sometiung  greater  than  dvoimia,  and  less  than  ipB^ia ;  bat  this  dis* 
tmction  does  not  seem  to  be  always  obserred.  The  principal  passages 
niating  to  asthma  are  referred  to  in  Adams's  Commentary  on  PauTus 
-Sfeineta,  iii.  29,  vol.  i.  p.  477. 

atrSiudvw  means  nimply  to  pant*  probably  never  to  he  aathm/aiic. 

atr6iicenK6£  sometimes  means  a  person  simply  out  of  breath,  as  from 
ru\imng  :*  sometimes  a  person  affected  with  asthina,  asthmatic,"  The 
phrase  atrSfaaruA  op$6mnta  oceurs  in  Ghilen,'  to  signify  a  complication 
tif  asthma  and  orUiopnoea  (?). 

^trmrfft,  or  v^pvf^  (or  vdtpoi)  wKtrrff^  the  name  of  one  of  ths  three 
species  of  dropsy  generally  recognised  among  the  aneienta,  t^e  other 
two  beii^  apmrapm  and  rvfjon^iat  (or  ruftitra^Ttis)*  It  wa»  SO  called 
because  the  fluid  was  contained  in  the  pwitonaum,  as  in  a  skin  or 
leathern  bag,  atrms;^  and  the  name  has  been  retained  to  ^e  present 
d^.  It  differed  from  tympanites,  inasmuch  as  thb  was  supposed  to 
be  formed  by  a  great  qiuintity  of  air  with  a  small  quantity  of  fluid, 
whereas  in  ascito^  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  great  collection  of  fluid 
with  a  very  small  proportion  of  air." 

avxXi|inor,  the  name  given  to  certain  medicinal  compounds :"  mrKkrf 
«or,  a  popular  name  for  piles."     Both  words  are  connected  with 

aat^liia  is  found  in  CaBlius  Aurelianus  (if  the  reading  is  correct,  for 
the  word  is  not  recognised  by  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  possibly  does  not 
occur  elsewhere),  and  is  explained  to  mean  "  pulsus  defectio.""  WhiN 
ther  he  considers  the  word  to  be  merely  synonymous  with  mr^fia, 
which  he  also  uses,"  and  explains  by  "pulsus  parvitas  vel  amputatio/' 
there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  determine  positively. 

»    aalen,  tWrf.,  p.  563, 1.  8.,  qaoted  by  Oribwius,  ibid.,  p.  314,  1.  8. 
«  Galen,  *Ite  Opt  Seeta,*  c.  82,  torn.  i.  p.  198,  1.  4  ;  *De  Cria.,*  i,  2,  8,  torn.  ix. 
p.  551, 1.  2 ;  p.  580,  L  16  ;  *De  totius  MorW  Tempor.,*  o.  8,  torn.  yii.  p.  445,  1.  9  ; 
'Conmeiit.  in  Hippocr.  ''Dc  Hnmor.,"  '  i.  3,  u.  14,  torn,  xvi.p.  70, 1. 18  ;  p.  257, 
L  7 ;  Psendo-Synes.,  •  De  Pehr.,'  p.  72,  1.  nit. 

»  *De  Med.,»  ir.  4,  §  2,  p.  182,  ed.  Twga. 
^  *  AretouB,  *Cans.  Morb.  Chron.,'  i.  11,  p.  78, 1.  14,  ed.  Adams ;  Galen,  ' Ck>mment. 
m  Hippocr.,  "  Aph.," '  vi.  66,  torn,  xviii.  A.  p.  77, 1.  ult. 

*  Galen,  •  De  Compos.  Medic  see.  Loc.,'  vii.  6,  torn,  xiu.,  p.  106,  1.  2. 
•   Id.  *De  Loc.  Aflbct.'  iv.  11,  torn.  vliL  p.  292,  L  penult  ;  p.  296,  1.  16. 

7  7^.^  ^  296, 1.  10. 
•  GelBo^  *De  Med.,'  iii.  21.  p.  148,  ed.  Tuga ;  OeUns  AnrelianuB,  '  Morb.  Chron.,' 
m.  8,  p.  469,  ed.  Amman ;  Galen,  *  Comment  in  Hippocr.  "  De  Biaeta  Acnt"  '  ir.  98, 
torn,  XT.  p.  891, 1.  11  sq. 

»  Galen,  *  Comment  in  Hippocr.,  "  Aphor.,"'  ir.  11,  torn.  xvii.  B.  p.  670, 1.  7. 

w  Paulns  JSgineto,  iii.  48,  p.  48  B.,  1.  88  Hq.,  ed.  Aid.. 
"  Gaien,  'De  Gomp.  Med.  aee.  Gen.,'  t.  18>  torn,  xiii  p.   841, 1.  2 ;  Paulwi 
-^gmehs  vii  18,  p.  126,  L  28. 

«  Leo»  'Cpnap.  Med.,'  t.  11,  in  ErmarinB,  *  Aneed.  Med.  Gr.,'  p.  177. 
"  *Morb.  Aicol.,'  iiL  2,  p.  182,  ed.  Amman.        '*  *  Morb.  Chion.,'  iv.  3,  p.  507. 
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MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Profi89or  CcrradCB   "Ifiueo  Medico,^ 

In  our  Joly  number  for  last  jear  wa  announced  the  intention  of  Pro- 
fessor Con«di,  of  PalermOy  to  publish  a  medico-literary  journal,  to  be 
called  <'I1  Museo  Medioa*'  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  Professor 
has  not  received  sufficient  encouragement  to  induce  him  to  commence 
his  undertaking,  so  that  the  opinion  which  we  yentured  to  express 
as  to  "  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  a  journal  devoted  9My  to 
medical  literature,"  remains  undum^Ml. 


The  Arabic  Trandaiion  qfOcietfit  Principal  Anatomical  Work,  * 
In  the  April  number  of  last  year,  when  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
Arabic  translation  of  Galen's  work,  *'  De  Auaiomicis  Administra- 
tionibus^**  we  copied  the  statement  that  the  only  MS.  known  to  exist 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  At  the  time 
this  statement  was  originaUy  nuide  (viz.,  in  Dea,  1844),  we  believe  it 
was  strictly  oorrect,  as  it  has  been  often  repeated  since  that  time,  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continenty  without  contradiction.  We 
have,  however,  within  the  last  few  weeks  become  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  MS.  of  the  work,  which  once  belonged  to  tbe 
late  Colonel  Taylor,  formerly  the  English  Resident  at  Bagdad,  and 
which  was  purchased,  along  with  other  MSS.  of  his  collection,  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  in  April,  I860.  The  following  is 
the  notice  of  the  MS.  given  by  Dr.  Bieu  in  his  still  unfinished  Cata- 
logue, p.  629  : — "  Cod.  mooclv.  Codex  bombycinus  in  foL,  ff.  258 : 
Manu  Persica  exaratus,  a.h.  887,  a.d.  1482. —  Claudius  Galenus, 
De  AdminiatraUonibut  AnaUmUcis,  libri  xv.,  interprete  Hunain  Ibn 
Ish4k*— 

''Singuli  Ubri  his  foliis  incipiunt :  fil  2, 18,  36,  59,  76,  94,  112, 130, 
145,  162,  176,  193,  203,  222,  240. 

<<  Hunain  interpretis  annotationes  quaedam  textui  passim  admis- 
centur.     In  fine  libri  primi  legitur : 

i.e.,  *  Explicit  liber  primus  operis  Ghdeni  De  AdminiitraUonibus  Anai(h 

miaSf  feria  secunda  die  vicesimo  primo  memos  Kamad4n,  anno  887.* 

''Folia  tredecim  ab   initio  manum  aliam  exhibent,   saeculi,  at 

videtur,  xvii. 

^  *'  £z  libris  illiB  qnindeeiiii  novem  tontum  primi  Giaeoe  ezBtant.  Vide  Fabric 
BiU.  Orate,  ed  Harlei,  toL  ▼.  p.  407.  SxampUr  aliad  Tenionii  Anlucn  in  BibL 
Bodle.  uaenratur.  Yide  Uri,  p.  185.  Confer  Wenrieh.,  Dt  Awst,  Onue.  Ven^ 
p.  245,  «t  Wllftenfeld,  QtielL  der  Arab.  AerzU,  p.  28.  Casiri  ex  <  Bihliotheea  Fhi- 
loflophonim*  Teniottem  opens  ejuadem  HiUNUBbo  tribnd.  De  Hnuuii,  Tide  saprty 
p.  186,  not.  /.'* 
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''  Emendationes  qnaedam  in  maTginibns  adsoriptae  sunt ;  iotum 
codicem  a  librario  collatam  fuisse,  haec  notala  illius  manu  in  caloe 
sabnexa  attestatnr :  i^l  J]  ^j\  ^  2LliJ1  oJJi>  [Add.  23,406.]*' 

From  a  caraory  examination  of  the  MS.  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  (with  the  exception  that  thirteen  leaves  are  written  by  a  later 
hand)  it  is  as  complete  and  valnable  as  that  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  will  be  of  very  great  use  to  the  editors  of  the  work.  We  have 
only  to  add  that  the  existence  of  the  MS.  was  pointed  ont  to  us  by 
Dr.  Daremberg,  the  Professor  of  Medical  History  at  the  College  of 
France,  who  was  recently  sent  to  this  country  on  a  sort  of  m^co- 
literary  mission  by  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
When  in  London  he  went  to  the  British  Museum  to  see  if  any  fresh 
medical  MSS.  had  been  purchased  since  his  former  visit,  and  obtained 
a  sight  of  the  unfinished  catalogue,  in  which  he  at  once  observed  the 
description  of  this  MS.,  than  which  a  more  interesting  one  could 
hardly  have  been  brought  before  his  notice. 


Briti^  Rain/aU, 
Upon  this  subject  we  have  received  the  following  letter : 

*'  To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Brituh  and  Foreign  Medico'Chirurgical  Review: 

'^  Snt, — ^I  have  to  ask  your  readers'  attention  for  a  few  moments  to 
a  request  on  the  above  subject,  the  importance  of  which  in  relation  to 
eugineering  and  drainage  questions  is  well  known.  It  is  now  some 
years  sioce  I  began  collecting  returns  of  the  fall  of  rain — with  what 
success  I  will  mention  presently — but  my  main  difficulty  has  been  to 
find  out  the  persons  who  keep  such  records,  and  one  of  the  most 
obvious  sources  of  assistance  is  the  public  press;  I  now,  therefore,  ask 
from  each  and  every  journal  in  the  British  Isles  their  all-powerful 
aid.  When  the  collection  was  first  organized  in  1860,  scarcely  200 
persons  were  known  to  observe  and  record  the  rainfall ;  by  steady 
perseverance,  and  the  aid  of  a  portion  of  the  press,  the  number  has 
been  raised  until  there  are  now  more  than  1200  places  whence  re- 
turns are  regularly  received.  Still  I  know  there  are  many  more, 
probably  hundreds,  who  have  either  never  heard  of  the  establishment 
of  a  central  dep6t  to  which  copiefl  of  all  rain  records  should  be  sent 
or  they  have  been  too  diffident  to  send  them.  It  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  gather  these,  and  make  the  tables  yet  more  complete, 
I  therefore  beg  leave  through  your  columns  to  ask  every  reader  to 
think  for  a  moment  if  he  or  she  knows  of  any  one  who  keeps,  or  has 
kept,  a  rain-gauge;  or  who  has  any  tables  of  rainfall  (or  old  weather 
journals)  in  their  possession.  And  if  they  do  know  of  such  persons, 
I  ask  them  on  behalf  of  science,  of  my  fellow-observers,  and  on  my 
own  behalf,  to  use  every  effort  to  secure  their  assistance,  and  to  favour 
me  with  their  names  and  addresses.  We  want  old  records,  we  want 
records  for  the  present  year,  and  from  many  parts  of  the  country  we 
want  returns  for  the  future,  if  a  few  ])enioDs  will  notify  to  me  their 
willingless  to  assiist,  and  to  pay  lOs.  Gd.  for  the  very  cheap  and  simple 
gauge  now  supplied. 
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'*  To  prevent  needltts  oorrespondeoce,  I  annex  a  lifit  of  the  places 
in  Middleaex  whence  returns  have  been  already  collected  for  the  years 
mentioned  in  the  last  column,  and  shall  be  very  glad  of  any  additiona 
or  correctiona  Other  counties,  or  the  complete  list  for  the  whole 
countiT  shall  be  sent  to  any  one  williiig  to  make  good  use  of  it  I 
may  add  that  an  influential  committee  of  the  British  Ajssociation  has 
been  appointed  to  superintend  and  assist  in  my  investigations,  and 
that  they  cordially  support  my  present  application. 

'^  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  G.  J.  Stmoks. 

*'  136,  Ckmden  Eoad,  London,  N.W. 

**The  committee  consists  of  J.  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  Lord 
Wrottedy,  F.RS.;  Pro£  PhUlips,  F.R.S.;  Prof.  TyndaU,  F.R.S.; 
Dr.  Lee,  F.B.S.  j  J.  F.  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.RS.;  R  W.  Myhie,  Esq., 
F.RS.,  and  myself.** 

rConsidering  the  intimate  connexion  which  exists  between  atmo- 
spheric phenomena  and  many  types  of  disease,  and  the  benefit  often 
exi)erienced  from  change  of  residence  from  dry  districts  to  humid 
ones  and  vi4X  versd,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  Mr.  Symons's 
app^l  for  aid  in  the  collection  of  rain  registers.  Mr.  Symons  makes 
no  reference  to  more  substantial  aid,  but  we  regret  to  find  from  his 
last  annual  publication,  that  he  has  had  to  bear  nearly  all  the  cost  of 
organizing  his  Uirge  corps  of  «  1200  observers,"  and  of  coUating  and 
publishing  their  returns.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  any  gentleman  to 
continue  so  expensive  and  extensive  a  work  singlehanded,  and  we 
trust  his  Committee  will  remember  this,  and  that  others  will  lend  a 
hand  to  this  useful  work.] 
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For  many  years  after  the  commencement  of  this  century,  when 
Willan  constructed  his  great  system  of  skin  diseases,  a  system 
which  made  his  name  knovrn  wherever  pathology  is  studied,  and 
shed  an  undying  lustre  on  British  medicine,  dermatology  made 
little  or  no  advance  in  this  country.     It  seemed  as  if  the  giant 
effort  made  hy  their  countryman  had  rendered  his  followers  so 
proud  of  his  achievement,  and  so  satisfied  with  his  success^  that 
they  were  content  to  accept  without  question  what  he   had 
bequeathed  them,  adhering  blindly  to  his  plan  of  arrangement, 
and  teaching  what  he  had  taught  without  taking  therefrom  or 
adding  thereto.     On  the  Continent,  however,  this  was  not  so. 
In  France,  more  especially,  a  series  of  independent  workers  fol- 
lowed, some  adhering  to  Willan's  classification,  and  enriching  the 
subject  by  original  clinical  investigations ;  others,  like  Alibert, 
striking  out  for  themselves  an  independent  system,  till,  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years,  dermatologv,  though  it  still  bore  the  stamp 
of  the  great  Englishman's  hand,  had  undergone  very  material 
changes,  and  received  very  important  additions.     The  credit 
which  French  physicians  may  justly  take  to  themselves  for  the 
large  share  of  work  that  they  have  thus  contributed  to  the  com- 
mon good,  is  undeniably  great ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  their  opportunities  have  been  much  greater 
than  those  enjoyed  by  English  observers.      The  advantages 
derivable  from  the  comparison  of  several  hundred  cases  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  metropolis  in  one  special  hospital,  cannot  be 
too  highly  rated.      Compare  the  St.  Louis  Hospital  at  Faris^ 
or  the  Department  for  Skin  Diseases  in  the  General  Hospital  at 
Vienna,  with  the  little  dispensaries  dotted  here  and  there  about 
London,  and  confess  that  it  is  the  field  of  observation,  not  the 
love  of  work  or  the  capacity  for  original  investigation  which  has 
been,  and  is  still  wanting  in  this  country. 

The  statement  just  made  would  seem  to  be  in  direct  contra* 
diction  with  the  list  of  English  names  that  appear  at  the  head  of 
this  chapter,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  mania  for  book-making,  which  has  raged  with  impre- 
cedented  fury  in  every  department  of  English  medical  literature, 
has  prevailed  with  special  severity  in  that  which  is  now  under 
notice.  The  competition  met  with  all  around,  and  necessitated 
by  England's  colossal  growth,  shows  itself  to  be  quite  as  brisk  in 
the  medical  as  iu  any  other  market.   Professional  success  is  con- 
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sidered  to  be  attainable  only  by  early  authorship^  and  each 
aspirant  harries  to  collect  materials  for  his  book^  accumulating 
industriously  the  work  of  others^  sketching  out  a  new  system  of 
classification^  and  "  la  besogne  est  faite."  It  is  thus  that  a  series 
of  works  on  skin  diseases  have  lately  appeared^  which  are  useful 
in  80  ffiur  as  they  make  known  to  English  readers  the  principles 
and  practice  of  continental  professors,  but  tend  to  damage  the 
reputation  for  independent  thought  and  original  investigation^ 
which  the  work  of  men  such  as  Willan  has  justly  earned  for  this 
country.  The  great  Morgagni's  example  might  be  well  followed 
by  many  in  the  present  age.  He,  it  will  be  remembered, 
passed  a  busy  life,  and  that  a  long  one,  observing  and  collecting 
fiacts,  before  he  ventured  to  publish  his  immortal  work,  "De 
sedibus  et  causis  morborum.^' 

The  name  of  Hebra,  which  stands  first  on  this  list,  is  now  well 
known  to  all  who  profess  any  knowledge  of  skin  diseases.    He 
has  had  advantages  such  as  few  can  hope  to  possess,  and  he  has 
tamed  them  to  the  best  account.      For  twenty  years  past 
professor  of  skin  diseases  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  he  has 
rrigned  supreme  over  the  large  wards  of  the  General  Hospital  set 
apart  for  those  diseases.     He  has  studied  the  Spedalskded  in 
Norway,  and  the  Pellagra  in  Venice  and  Lombardy.     He  is  a 
man  of  singularly  quick  observation,  very  slow  to  accept  a  doc- 
trine, and  one  who  teaches  nothing  that  he  has  not  confirmed  by 
his  own  experience.    He  has  experimented  largelv  in  his  wards 
with  various  remedies,  sifting  from  a  heap  of  rubbish  such  medi- 
cines as  are  of  real  use,  and  discovering  new  applications  and 
methods  of  local  treatment.     He  comes  before  us,  therefore, 
with  knowledge  based  on  a  careful  observation  of  about  eighty 
thousand  cases,  independently  of  his  large  private  practice,  and 
hence  his  teaching  is  entitled  to  much  respect.     Only  three 
volumes  of  his  book  are  as  yet  published,  but  we  propose  to  give 
a  short  rSsumi  of  what  they  contain,  and  to  complete  the  subject 
as  soon  as  the  remainder  of  the  publication  appears.   Mr.  Wilson 
is  termed  by  Hebra  ''the  first  of  living  English  dermatologists.'' 
His  new  book  opens  with  an  entirely  new  system  of  classification, 
and  differs  in  many  particulars  from  his  last  publication  in  1863. 
The  books  of  Dr.  Fox  and  Dr.  Hillier  are  careful  compilations, 
each  being  prefaced  by  its  own  peculiar  system  of  classification. 
The  little  work  by  the  former  is  a  well  written  treatise  on 
classification,  in  which  the  systems  of  different  writers  are  com- 
pared and  criticised,  and  his  own  suggested  as  an  improvement. 
Dr.  Anderson  dedicates  his  treatise  on  Eczema  to  Hebra,  whose 
pupil  he  formerly  was,  and  whose  teaching  he  has  clearly  and 
well  communicated  to  his  countrymen.     Mr.  Milton's  little  book 
is  devoted  to  the  treatment  alone  of  skin  diseases,  and  is  there- 
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fore  rather  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  practitioners  than 
students.  He  has  collected  the  various  medicines  and  local 
applications  employed  by  different  dermatologists^  more  particu- 
larly Startin  and  Wilson ;  but,  as  the  remedies  are  all  given  in 
detail  with  very  few  prescriptions,  there  is  an  embarras  de  richesses 
which  is  rather  bewildering.  A  few  well-selected  prescriptions 
added  to  the  appendix  would  make  this  a  real  aid  to  the  prac- 
titioner. Full  justice  has  already  been  done  to  Caillault's 
excellent  work  (see  this  '  Review/  vol.  xxix,  p.  383) .  The  last 
edition  contains,  in  addition  to  the  translation  by  Mr.  Blake,  an 
appendix  by  the  translator,  in  which  are  several  prescriptions  for 
children  of  from  two  to  four  years  of  age,  together  with  some 
useful  therapeutical  notes  and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
using  the  various  remedies,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  to  be  used.  The  portraits  published  by  the  Sydenham 
Society  are  chromolithographs,  well  executed  by  Mr.  W.  West, 
from  original  portraits  by  Elfinger,  of  Vienna,  Burgess,  and 
Hurst.  To  those  even  who  have  ^ot  seen  Elfinger's  original 
work  in  Vienna,  these  copies  will  appear  the  most  beautiful  and 
correct  delineations  of  skin  diseases  that  have  ever  been  published. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Squire  for  his  coloured  photographs, 
some  of  which,  especially  the  two  which  illustrate  eczema  and 
impetigo,  are  beautifully  executed.  The  delineation  of  the  real 
features  of  a  skin  disease  must  be  allowed  to  depend,  in  a  photo- 
graph as  much  as  in  an  original  painting,  upon  the  colouring; 
and  to  the  artist,  therefore,  a  large  share  of  the  credit  must  be 
awarded. 

How  difficult,  nay  almost  impossible,  it  is  to  frame  a  system 
of  classification  that  has  no  weak  points  open  to  attack,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  Wilson  has  already  constructed  and 
recommended  no  less  than  three  entirely  different  systems. 
Passing  by  the  plans  of  the  older  writers,  such  as  that  of  Gbilen 
and  Mercurialis,  who  divided  skin  diseases  into  diseases  of  the 
scalp  and  those  of  the  general  surface,  or  that  of  Lorry  and 
Schonlein,  for  whom  all  eruptions  were  either  local  or  con- 
stitutional, we  come  to  those  of  more  modem  times,  which  may 
be  resolved  into  three  classes: — 1.  The  system  founded  on  the 
external  form  or  aspect  of  the  disease.  2.  Which  takes  for 
its  basis  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  skin.  3.  The  mixed 
system. 

1.  This,  which  was  originated  by  Plenck,  established  by 
Willan,  and  adopted  by  Biett,  Cazenave,  Gibert,  and  others, 
looks  only  at  the  expression  of  the  features,  at  the  aspect  of  the 
eruption.  It  is  compared,  and  justly  so,  with  the  Linnaean 
system  in  botany,  for  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  its  founders 
must  have  had  the  latter  great  system  before  their  eyes  while 
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they  were  coustructing  the  fonner.  The  great  claim  to  merit 
that  this  plan  possesses  rests  on  its  simplicity ;  but  its  faults  and 
deficiencies  are  so  glaring  that  it  can  never  Iiold  a  permanent 
place.  It  is  faulty  in  that  it  places  any  given  eruption  in  a  par- 
ticular class^  simply  by  regarding  that  eruption  in  one  phase  of 
its  existence^  and  in  not  studying  the  changes  which  the  same 
eruption  may  pass  through  from  its  beginning  to  its  end^  from 
papular  to  vesicular^  to  pustular^  to  squamous.  It  therefore 
associates  diseases  on  the  ground  of  their  presenting  at  any  one 
period  of  their  existence  identical  appearances^  and  so  groups 
together  cutaneous  affections  which  are  pathologically  quite 
dissimilar  {e.g.,  scabies  and  variola,  purpura  and  rubeola).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  violence  to  pathology  by  separating 
diseases  which  are  most  essentially  and  closely  allied  {e.  g., 
variola  from  rubeola  and  scarlatina.) 

2.  This  was  first  developed  in  the  last  century,  and  has  been, 
in  more  modem  times,  revived  by  Wilson.  It  separates  one 
from  another  the  diseases  of  the  different  constituents  or  parts, 
as  epidermis,  corium,  papillae,  follicles,  &c.,  which  make  up  the 
skin  as  a  whole.  It  is,  therefore,  a  classification  more  in  har- 
mony with  that  employed  in  the  arrangement  of  diseases  in 
other  parts  of  the  body;  but  it  has  this  great  disadvantage,  that, 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  one  part  pf  the  skin  is  interwoven 
with  the  other,  most  diseases  do  not  affect  one  part  only,  but 
many  simultaneously.  It  has  had  but  few  supporters,  and  is 
now  discarded  by  Wilson. 

3.  This  is  now  in  very  general  acceptation,  in  that  its  basis  is 
broader,  and  consequently  more  '^natural.''  It  regards  a 
disease  from  many  points  of  view  before  giving  that  disease  a 
place  in  any  particular  group.  It  looks  at  the  cause,  the  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  characters,  the  course,  in  a  word,  the 
pathology  of  the  disease.  Many  modifications  of  this  system  are 
in  print;  one  man  laying  stress  on  the  etiological,  another  on  the 
physiological  point  of  view,  but  all  are  essentiallv  mixed. 
Wilson,  in  his  last  book,  suggests  a  new  system,  which  he  calls 
"  clinical,"  as  "  arising  out  of  the  analysis  of  a  large  number  of 
cases.''  This  is  likewise  a  mixed  system.  Although  not  one  of 
these  is  faultless;  although,  indeed,  the  probabUity  is  great, 
that  a  perfect  system  is  a  thing  impossible,  yet  the  mixed  is  that 
to  which  fewest  objections  can  be  raised,  and  some  form  of  it 
must  eventually  become  the  standard  system  of  classification. 
Of  all  that  have  been  constructed,  the  two  especially  worthy  of 
attention  are  that  by  Buchanan  ('Edinb.  Med.  Journ.,'  1863), 
and  that  by  Hebra.  The  latter  divides  all  cutaneous  affections 
into  twelve  classes.  Like  a  true  disciple  of  Bokitansky,  he 
makes  pathological  anatomy  the  foundation  stone  on  which  his 
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fabric  is  reared;  but  his^  like  the  others^  is  unmistakably  a 
mixed  system : 

Class  1.  Hypersemise  of  the  skin. 
2.  AnsBmiae. 
8.  Morbid  secretion  of  the  cutaneous  glands. 

4.  Exudations. 

5.  Haemorrhages. 

6.  Hypertrophies. 

7.  Atrophies. 

8.  Neoplasms. 

9.  Pseudoplasms. 

10.  Ulcers. 

11.  Nervous  affections. 

12.  Parasites. 

Omitting  all  mention  of  classes  1  and  2,  we  come  to  class  3, 
which^  though  written  by  Zeissl^  a  pupil  of  Hebra's^  is  still  a 
£edthful  record  of  the  master's  teaching.  The  disease  called 
seborrhea,  which  attacks  by  preference  the  scalp  and  face,  is 
characterised  by  the  formation  of  soft  crusts,  which  differ  6om 
those  of  eczema  in  being,  as  Hardy  shows,  readily  detached  with 
the  nail,  and  kneaded  or  moulded  between  the  fingers,  and  in 
leaving  beneath  the  crust  an  oily  glistening  surface  instead  of 
a  pustular  or  raw  and  dischai^ng  base.  The  best  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  to  remove  the  crusts,  by  soaking  them  with  oil,  and  then 
to  apply  some  spirituous  lotion,  eau  de  Cologne  in  private  prac- 
tice, or  Hebra's  '^spiritus  saponatus  alkalinus,'^  a  solution  of 
two  parts  soft  soap  in  one  alcohol.  When  the^disease  affects  the 
scalp  in  women,  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  to  cut  the  hair; 
but  the  scalp  is  exposed  by  separating  one  portion  of  the  hair 
from  another,  and  painting  in  with  a  stiff  brush  a  solution  of 
pitch  in  alcohol. 

The  question  as  to  the  contagious  nature  of  Bateman's 
''  moUuscum  contagiosum^'  is  not  yet  cleared  up.  Hebra, 
Zeissl,  and  many  others  in  the  clinique,  have  repeatedly  rubbed 
their  skins  with  the  contents  of  these  moUusca  without  j^roducing 
any  effect.  Henderson  and  Paterson  have  likewise  inoculated 
themselves  without  any  result.  On  the  other  hand.  Hardy,  who 
has  seen  the  disease  communicated  from  the  breast  of  a  nurse  to 
the  face  of  a  child,  and  from  a  patient  to  a  nurse,  states  that  he 
has  discovered  in  the  sebaceous  substance  the  spores  of  a 
cryptogamous  plant,  and  is  fully  convinced  that  moUuscum  is 
contagious.  Caillault's  evidence,  who  watched  the  disease 
spread  from  bed  to  bed  till  thirty  children  were  attacked,  is 
almost  irrefutable.  Yirchow  ('Die  Krankh.  Geschwiilste,'  1863, 
p.  228)  cannot  deny  that  it  is  contagious.     He  suggests  tbe 
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curious^  but  rather  improbable  hypothesis^  that  it  is  only  by  the 
penetration  of  the  molluscous  secretion  into  the  hair  follicles  of 
another  person  that  the  disease  is  communicated;  that  the 
same  morbid  process  of  irritation  which  gave  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion  in  the  original  subject  is  thus  set  up  in  another.  Were^ 
however^  this  the  case^  one  would  have  expected  to  find  the 
experiments  of  Hebra  and  Zeissl  successful.  Class  4  is  the  most 
comprehensive  of  all^  and  includes  several  most  important 
diseases.  This  exudative  group  is  characterised  either  by  the 
presence  beneath  the  epidermis  of  a  fluid  product  of  exudation 
(e.  g.,  vesicles,  pustules),  or  by  swelling  of  the  skin  {e,  g,,  boils, 
tubercles,  papules,  wheals) ;  or,  where  neither  of  these  is 
discernible,  by  pigment  staining  or  desquamation  of  epidermis, 
sequelae  which  do  not  follow  simple  hypersemia.  It  is  thus 
subdivided : 


"Gontagioui  (Eiantbemata). 


rAcate  < 


Exudations ' 


{Erythemata  (including  Pel1agp*a). 
Dermatitis. 
Phlyctfbnoset. 

f  Squamous  affections  (Psoriasis  Lichen,  Pityriasis  rnber). 
Pmriginoos  affections  (Eczema,  Scabies,  Prurigo). 
Acneform  affections  (Acne,  Syooris). 
Pustular  affections  (Impetigo,  Ecthyma). 
BuUous  affections  (Femphigpus). 

While  Willan's  nomenclature  is  retained  as  far  as  possible, 
his  numerous  subdivisions  are,  in  many  instances,  altogether 
omitted,  one  of  the  greatest  services  that  Hebra  has  rendered  to 
cutaneous  medicine.  Nothing  more  strikes  the  student  who 
reads  any  previous  treatise  on  such  diseases  as  eczema,  psoriasis, 
or  herpes,  than  the  innumerable  adjectives  joined  to  the  sub- 
stantive eruption  to  designate  different  varieties  of  that  eruption. 
Hebra's  aim  has  been  to  do  away  with  this,  to  show  that  most 
of  these  long-named  subdivisions  are  but  different  stages  of  one 
and  the  same  eruption,  to  fuse  and  amalgamate,  to  substitute 
the  true  for  the  fanciful,  and  to  render  what  was  diffuse  and 
difficult  concise  and  easy.  Erythema  multiforme  comprises  all 
WiUan's  varieties  except  erythema  nodosum,  which  is  regarded 
as  distinct  from  the  others,  its  pathology  being  still  uncertain, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  take  origin  in  an 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatics,  and  the  hypothesis  that  the 
disease  is  in  its  essence  a  lymphangitis,  carries  with  it  some  pro- 
bability. The  subject  of  pellagra  has  been  fully  treated  of  by 
Dr.  Peacock  in  this  Review  (see  the  '  Review*  for  Jan.  7,  1863). 
Landousy  has  since  then  confirmed  the  opinion,  which  he  is 
there  said  to  hold,  that  maize  has  no  direct  influence  in  causing 
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the  disease.  He  found,  while  journeying  in  Spain,  no  less  than 
thirteen  individuals  affected  with  pellagra,  in  one  small  town  of 
Aragon,  where  no  maize  is  eaten.  He  further  states,  as  the 
result  of  many  post-mortem  examinations,  that  softening  of  the 
periphery  of  the  brain  resembling  that  met  with  in  the  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane  is  often  found  in  those  who  have  died  of 
pellagra,  and  that  softening  of  the  cord  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  is  always  met  with.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestines  is  in  some  cases  inflamed,  or  even  ulcerated.  The 
view  supported  by  Hebra  is  the  most  reasonable  yet  taken,  that 
the  disease  is  caused  by  bad  and  insufficient  food,  especially  dry 
farinaceous  food  without  a  due  admixture  of  fat.  Dr.  Fox  well 
remarks,  that  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  causing  the  eruption  of 
pellagra  affords  a  good  instance  of  how  a  local  irritant  will  act 
by  preference  on  a  skin  that  is  badly  nourished. 

Whether  urticaria  should  be  ranked  among  the  exudative 
diseases  is  a  question.  The  belief  seems  to  be  gaining  ground 
that  the  whole  is,  as  Gull  and  Yelten  maintain,  nothing  but  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  cutis  (see 
Gull  on  "  Factitious  Urticaria,"  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  8rd  ser., 
vol.  V,  p.  316).  Dermatitis  is  subdivided  into  idiopathic  (from 
wounds,  poisons,  heat  or  cold)  and  symptomatic  (erysipelas, 
boils  and  carbuncles,  glanders,  malignant  pustule).  In  bums  of 
the  second  degree,  to  prevent  deformity  from  contraction  of  the 
cicatrix,  there  is  no  plan  so  efficacious  as  the  application  of 
caustic.  The  nitrate  of  silver,  in  stick,  or  a  strong  solution,  is 
applied  once  at  least  every  day  to  the  burnt  surface.  As  soon 
as  the  slough,  which  forms,  loosens  itself,  it  is  to  be  removed 
and  the  caustic  reapplied,  tiU,  at  last,  the  slough  adheres  so 
firmly  that  it  cannot  be  removed.  The  healing  process  is  in  this 
way  much  hastened,  and  the  scar  which  forms  is  not  so  deep  as 
it  otherwise  would  be.  Irrigation  is  always  practised  by  Hebra 
in  bums  of  the  third  degree,  if  they  are  limited  in  extent ;  if 
widespread,  the  '*  perpetual  bath''  is  the  only  chance  of  saving 
life.  This  apparatus  was  placed,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the 
Austrian  department  of  the  International  Exhibition,  and  a 
good  description  of  it  is  published  in  the  'Med.  Times  and  Gas. 
for  1861,'  vol.  ii,  p.. 615.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
in  use  in  the  case  of  chronic  pemphigus  there  described,  and  in 
another  of  severe  bum,  in  both  with  the  best  effect.  Hebra  has 
also  used  it  successfully  in  some  cases  of  tetanus.  It  is  so  cheaply 
and  easily  made  on  Hebra's  principle,  and  is  so  certainly 
efficacious,  that  every  hospital  in  the  kingdom  would  do  well  to 
keep  one  for  serious  cases  of  this  kind.  The  subdivision 
phlyctanoses  includes  those  diseases  which  are  characterised  by 
the  formation  of  vesicles  or  btdlse,  which  run  a  short  course  and 
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are  not  followed  by  a  relapse.  Sacb  are  herpes,  in  its  different 
forms^  and  miliaria.  Zoster  has  a  wider  signification  than  is 
generally  supposed.  There  is  scarcely  any  superficial  set  of 
nerves  over  whose  course  the  eruption  may  not  show  itself.  It 
follows  the  different  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  (see  'Syd.  Soc. 
Portraits/  fascic.  3^  portr.  8) ;  the  posterior  cervical^  dorsal  and 
lumbar  nerves ;  the  brachial  plexus ;  the  nerves  of  the  thigh. 
Hebra  has  seen  it  completely  surrounding  the  trunks  a  true 
double  Zoster,  so  that  Pliny's  dictum,  '' Zoster  appellatur,  et 
enecat  si  cinxerit,''  is  not  infallible. 

The  squamous  group  is  the  first  among  the  chronic  exudative 
diseases,  including  psoriasis,  lichen,  and  pityriasis  rubra. 

Although  WiUan  described  and  figured  under  the  name  of 
psoriasis  eruptions  which  are  clearly  eczematous,  and  although 
he  erred  in  employing  the  name  ^^  lepra  Grsecorum/'  to  designate 
an  eruption  which  he  regarded  as  distinct  from  psoriasis,  yet  he 
deserves  every  credit  for  having  been  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to,  and  to  describe  it  as  a  disease  sui  generis.     Hebra  discards  the 
word  lepra  from  his  nomenclature  as  one  that  has  engendered 
the  greatest  confusion,  and  makes  use  of  the  one  term  psoriasis 
for  all  forms  of  this  scaly  eruption,  lepra  being,  in  truth,  the 
same  disease  as,  or  one  phase  of  psoriasis.     This  simple  plan  is 
by  far  the  best.    Wilson  abandons  entirely  Willan's  nomencla- 
ture in  this  particular  instance,  and  describes  the  lepra  and 
psoriasis  of  the  latter  under  the  name  of  ''  alphos.^'     Further, 
which  is  still  more  perplexing,  the  word  psoriasis,  after  being 
forced  from  its  proper  place,  is  applied  to  eczema  in  its  scaly 
stage.    The  great  Viennese  dermatologist  still  more  simplifies 
the  matter  by  showing  that  the  different  subdivisions  are  but 
different  phases  of  the  same  eruption.      This,  when  it  first 
appears,  is  '*  punctate  \"  thence  spreading  till  it  looks  like  a 
drop  on  the  skin  it  is  '^  guttate ;''  when  still  larger  it  has  the 
size   and  shape    of   a  coin,   and  is  '^ nummular/'  extending 
further,  it  meets  with  and  joins  other  similar  circles,  till  a  large 
surface  of  the  skin  is  covered,  and  the  psoriasis  is  '^diffuse.''  Each 
circular  patch  shows  a  tendency  to  desquamate  and  clear  up  at 
the  centre  more  than  at  the  periphery,  and  to  assume  in  this 
way  an  *'  annular''  form  (Willan's  lepra.)     If  two  or  more  such 
rings  meet  together,  the  well-known  bizarre  shapes  that  the 
eruption  sometimes  assumes  are  explained,  and  the  psoriasis 
''  gyrata"  is  formed.     Hebra  is  the  first,  we  believe,  to  make 
mention  of  the  fact  that  when  two  such  circles  meet,  the  disease 
is  checked  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  circles,  and  the 
skin  at  that  point  becomes  sound  or  pigment-stained,  so  that 
there  remain  only  segments  of  the  previous  circles ;  and  it  can 
well  be  imagined  that,  the  more  numerous  these  are,  the  more 
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fantastic  are  tlie  forms  developed.  Of  the  real  causes  we  are 
altogether  ignorant^  save  one^  that  the  disease  is  decidedly  here- 
ditary. The  hundred  and  one  causes  generally  enumerated  in 
books  are  severely  ridiculed,  especially  the  interminable  *^  catch- 
ing cold''  of  English  doctors.  Psoriasis  is  pandemic.  The 
difficulties  of  anatomical  investigation  are  very  great,  inasmuch 
as  the  patches  become  pale  after  death,  and  the  masses  of  epi- 
dermis are  loosened.  Careful  and  repeated  examinations  enable 
him  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Bokitansky,  Wedl,  and 
Simon^  that  the  patches  in  their  entire  thickness  consist  of 
nothing  but  heaps  of  epidermis  cells  lying  on  a  congested  cutis. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  detect  any  positive  change  in  the  papills 
themselves.  Of  internal  remedies,  arsenic  is  the  only  one  be- 
lieved in.  It  is  a  trustworthy  remedy,  but,  though  it  in  most 
cases  cures  the  eruption  for  the  time  being,  it  has  no  power  to 
prevent  a  relapse.  The  cure  is  very  much  hastened  by  local 
applications ;  and,  of  these,  the  two  in  vogue  at  Vienna  are 
soft  soap  and  pitch.  Qood  soft  soap  should  be  somewhat  thicker 
and  more  consistent  than  syrup,  should  have  a  decidedly  alka- 
line taste,  an  olive-green  or  brownish  colour,  should  not  contain 
any  gritty  particles  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  and  should 
dissolve  in  alcohol  without  leaving  any  decided  residue.  It  is 
to  be  rubbed  firmly  into  the  eruption  with  a  rough  piece  of 
flannel,  or  brush,  till  the  epidermis  layers  are  removed  and  the 
base  of  the  patch  bleeds  slightly ;  the  soap  is  then  left  on  to 
dry,  and  the  patient  remains  without  washing,  for  at  least  three 
days  in  blankets.  It  is  well^  if  the  eruption  be  general,  to  divide 
the  body  into  six  or  eight  parts,  and  treat  each  part  as  above, 
every  day  in  succession ;  giving  each,  in  this  way,  an  interval 
of  rest  from  six  to  eight  days.  But  it  is  still  better  to  use  the 
soft  soap  for  softening  the  skin  before  the  application  of  the 
pitch.  Of  pitch  there  are  four  varieties,  the  pix  liquida ;  the 
oleum  fagi,  made  from  the  beech;  the  oleum  cadinum,  from  the 
juniper ;  the  oleum  rusci,  from  the  white  birch,  which  gives  the 
*'  parfum  Russe''  to  Russian  leather,  and  is,  therefore,  preferable 
on  account  of  its  pleasant  smell,  but  is  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  oil  of  cade  is  that  most  used  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  It  is 
well  to  be  a  little  careful  in  first  using  pitch,  and  not  to  apply 
it  to  too  large  a  surface,  as  it  is  in  some  cases  absorbed,  and 
appears  in  the  excretions,  blackening  the  stools  and  giving  the 
urine  an  olive-green  or  inky  colour,  with  the  evolution  of  a 
strong  pitchy  smell  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  This 
absorption  causes  in  some  people  vomiting  and  cephalalgia. 
Again,  it  sometimes  sets  up  swelling  and  redness  of  the  skin 
amounting  to  erysipelas ;  and  it  is  always  apt,  when  long  em- 
ployed, to  cause  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  hair-follicles. 
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a  kind  of  acne  which  Hebra  names  ^^  pitch  acne/'  Success 
depends  altogether  on  the  way  in  which  the  pitch  is  applied. 
It  is  not  enough^  as  most  suppose,  to  smear  it  on,  but  the  follow- 
ing points  must  be  scrupulously  attended  to.  First,  the  scales 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed  by  bathing  or  soft  soap. 
Secondly,  the  pitch  must  be  rubbed  long  and  forcibly  into  the 
part  affected.  Thirdly,  the  part  must  be  afterwards  covered, 
from  two  to  six  hours,  with  flannel  or  some  woollen  garments, 
which  do  not  absorb  the  pitch,  till  all  is  dry.  This  must  be  re- 
peated at  least  once  a  day,  the  preliminary  softening  of  the 
epidermis  being  repeated  on  each  occasion.  The  effect  of  this 
is,  that  the  parts  which  were  red  began  to  grow  pale ;  that  the 
excessive  formation  of  epidermis  is  arrested,  and  finaUy  stopped ; 
and  that  the  red  base  of  the  patch  becomes  brown  or  reddish- 
yellow.  Lastly,  an  energetic  remedy  well  adapted  for  obstinate 
cases^  where  the  disease  i&  local  and  the  thickening  great,  is  the 
following.  A  bit  of  flannel  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  the 
pentasulphuret  of  calcium  or  modified  Ylemingkx's  solution 
(now  in  general  use  for  the  cure  of  scabies),  is  firmly  rubbed 
over  the  patch  till  it  slightly  bleeds,  and  is  then  allowed  to  dry 
on.  The  patient  next  goes  into  a  warm  bath,  where  he  stays 
an  hour,  and  the  patch  is  then  smeared  with  oil.  One  such 
operation  is  generally  enough ;  a  black  scab  forming  over  the 
part,  and  after  a  short  time  falling  off,  when  the  skin  beneath 
is  healthy.  This  application  should  not  be  used  over  joints,  as 
it  stiffens  them  and  prevents  their  motion. 

Willan's  licheh,  which,  together  with  strophulus  and  prurigo, 
makes  up  his  group  of  "  papules,^'  is  allowed  by  most  writers  to 
have  too  wide  a  signification.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
cases  figured  and  described  by  him  as  lichen,  such  as,  for  in- 
stance^ those  of  "  lichen  agrius,''  are  nothing  else  than  cases  of 
eczema.  Hebra,  having  observed  that  an  admixture  of  papules 
forms  a  part  of  many  eczematous  eruptions,  simplifies  the 
matter  most  conveniently  for  students  by  amalgamating  the 
disease  lichen  in  its  original  signification,  as  heretofore  under- 
stood^ with  eczema,  under  the  title  of  eczema  papulatum ;  but 
he  still  reserves  the  name  lichen  for  two  peculiar  eruptions 
observed  and  described  by  himself  alone,  "  lichen  scrofulosum'^ 
and  "lichen  ruber.''  Anderson  follows  Hebra.  Wilson  in- 
cludes lichen  in  his  group  of  eczematous  affections,  thus  ad- 
mitting the  close  relationship  which  exists  between  the  two 
diseases ;  but  he  only  regards  a  part  of  Willan's  lichen  as  true 
eczema,  and  retains  the  term  lichen  for  certain  papular  diseases 
which  must  be  considered  apart  from  eczema ;  those,  namely, 
in  which  the  papules  are  dry  throughout  their  whole  existence, 
and  are  never  associated  with  an  exudation  of  any  kind.     Fox 
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insists  on  the  recognition  of  a  disease  lichen  as  distinct  from 
eczema.  The  first  of  Hebra's  two  pathological  curiosities,  the 
lichen  scrofulosum,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an  eruption  which 
affects  only  those  whom  the  co-existence  of  glandular  swellings, 
of  caries, periosteal  inflammation  and  lupus,  stamps  as  scrofulous. 
Papules  of  about  the  size  of  hemp-seeds,  perfectly  dry  and  scaly 
on  their  surface,  are  grouped,  often  in  circles  which  occupy  by 
preference  the  abdomen,  about  the  trunk.  They  occur  always 
in  youths  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  are 
very  obstinate.  Cod-liver  oil  taken  internally  and  used  locally 
is  the  best  remedy.  The  other,  lichen  ruber,  is  characterised  by 
the  appearance  of  papules,  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  covered 
with  fine  scales,  which  gradually  so  multiply  that  they  run  to- 
gether to  form  a  deep-red  infiltrated  surface  covered  with  scales. 
The  infiltration  of  the  skin  is  a  marked  symptom,  especially 
on  the  palms  and  soles,  toes  and  fingers,  in  which  parts  the  skin 
often  cracks,  and  painful  bleeding  fissures  result.  The  nails, 
likewise,  become  thickened  and  brittle.  The  hair  is  unaffected. 
When  the  eruption  is  very  extensive,  the  itching  is  decided,  but 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  real  severity  of  the  disease,  and  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  in  prurigo  and  general  eczema. 
The  patient  gradually  wastes,  and  dies  in  a  state  of  marasmus. 
Examined  microscopically,  the  hair  follicles  are  found  to  have 
their  mouths  curiously  widened  and  their  terminations  in  the 
skin  narrowed,  so  that  they  look  like  little  funnels.  The  papilke 
are  found  enlarged  and  their  vessels  dilated. 

A  still  more  uncommon  disease  than  the  preceding  is /n/yriom 
rubra,  which  has  many  points  in  common  with  it  when  both  are 
seen  in  their  advanced  stage.  The  whole  skin  is  intensely  red, 
and  covered  with  soft  branny  scales ;  but  there  is  no  infiltration 
or  affection  of  the  nails  as  in  lichen  ruber,  and  no  discharge  as 
in  eczema.  Hillier  relates  a  case  of  this  disease  which  recovered 
under  mercurial  treatment ;  but  of  Hebra's  three  cases  all  died. 
With  the  exception  of  this  disease,  pityriasis,  like  lichen,  is 
amalgamated  with  eczema. 

It  had  become,  for  years  after  Willan's  death,  so  much  a 
matter  of  custom  to  talk  and  write  of  eczema  as  a  vesicular 
disease,  that  no  one  thought  of  questioning  the  supposed  fact. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  objection  has  been  made 
to  the  description  of  eczema  by  Willan,  viz.,  that  "  it  is  an 
eruption  of  small  vesicles  on  various  parts  of  the  skin  usually 
set  close  or  crowded  together.'^  The  idea  of  vesicles  was  so 
closely  bound  up  with  that  of  eczema  that  not  a  doubt  was 
raised  as  to  whether  a  true  eczematous  eruption  might  not  run 
its  course  from  beginning  to  end  without  a  trace  of  a  vesicle 
showing  itself.     French  writers  blindly  followed  Willan  in  their 
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descriptions^  and  the  English  copied  the  French.  Hebra  has, 
for  years  past,  taught  in  Us  lectures  that  the  elementary  lesion 
of  eczema  is  not  necessarily  a  vesicle,  but  may  be  an  erythema, 
a  papule,  or  a  pustule.  His  views  on  the  subject  were  published 
shortly  in  the  '  Wiener  Mediz.  Wochenschrift,'  1862,  No.  62 ; 
they  have  since  been  clearly  made  known  to  the  English  public 
by  Anderson's  monograph.  Milton,  however,  had,  previously  to 
this  date,  read  a  paper  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  eczema  was  not  a  vesicular 
disease  at  all.  He  stiU  upholds  the  entire  absence  of  vesicles 
in  eczema,  which  is  an  error  in  the  other  direction.  Wilson 
has  changed  his  views  about  this  matter.  He  no  longer  writes, 
as  he  wrote  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  work,  defining  eczema  as 
"  a  non-contagious  affection  of  the  skin  characterised  by  the 
eruption  of  minute  vesicles  in  great  number,^'  but  takes,  as 
Hebra,  a  wider  view  of  the  subject. 

.  Eczema  is,  therefore,  according  to  the  recent  doctrines,  a 
disease  which,  though  occasionally  acute,  tends  to  run  a  chronic 
course ;  whose  eruption  is  manifold  in  character,  showing  itself 
here  in  form  of  clustered  papules,  vesicles,  or  pustules,  there  as 
a  red  patch  covered  with  fine  scabs  or  secreting  a  sticky  dis- 
charge ;  in  another  part  appearing  as  a  mass  of  green  or  gummy 
scabs  on  a  red  ground.  It  may,  in  short,  present  itself  in  five 
different  forms : 

1.  Eczema    papulosum    (Syn.    "lichen    agrius:"   ''eczema 

lichenoides/') 

2.  „         vesiculosum  (Syn.  "  solare/') 

3.  „-        impetiginosum. 

4.  „         squamosum  (Syn.  "pityriasis.") 

5.  „         rubrum  sen  madidans. 

Hence  the  elementary  lesion,  far  from  being  only  vesicular, 
may  show  itself  under  any  one  of  the  above  varieties.  Again, 
two  or  more  of  these  varieties  may  exist  simultaneously  on  the 
same  person.  Further,  any  one  of  them  can  be  produced  at 
will  by  ain  artificial  irritation  (friction  with  croton  oil,  etc.),  the 
character  of  the  eruption  depending  partly  on  the  severity  of 
the  irritant,  partly  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  subject.  Lastly, 
in  a  case  of  general  eczema,  each  part  of  the  body  has  a  ten- 
dency to  illustrate,  as  it  were,  a  particular  form  of  the  disease, 
e.  ff.,  the  extremities  the  papular  and  vesicular  form,  the  scalp 
and  face  the  impetiginous,  the  trunk  the  squamous,  the  ears 
and  flexures  of  joints  the  madidans.  Anderson  enumerates 
"  infiltration  of  the  skin,  exudation  on  its  surface,  the  formation 
of  crusts  and  itching,"  as  the  four  distinctive  signs  of  every 
eczema,  when  the  eruption  is  at  its  height.     He  goes  a  step 
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furtlier  even  than  Hebra — the  disciple  outruns  his  master — ^in 
making  prurigo,  as  well  as  lichen,  pityriasis,  and  impetigo,  a 
variety  of  eczema.    Eczema  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic. 
The  acute  form,  well  spoken  of  by  Gibert  as  ''  une  poussee 
d^ecz^ma,''    attacks    by  preference    the  face,  the  penis  and 
scrotum^  the  hands  and  feet,  or  inyolves  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body.    The  chronic  form  is  best  subdivided,  according  to 
the  localities  which  it  attacks,  into  eczema  of  the  scalp,  hands, 
&c.    One  variety  deserves  special  notice  as  being  very  peculiar 
in  its  appearance,  that  to  which  Hebra  has  given  the  name  of  Ec- 
zema marginatum  ("  Eczem  der  Schuster,*'  shoemaker's  eczema). 
The  eruption  alwaysbegins  on  the  innersurfaceof  the  thigh,  at  the 
part  where  the  scrotum  lies  in  contact  with  it,  as  a  circular  patch, 
about  as  large  as  a  fourpenny  bit,  the  centre  of  which  tends  to 
heal,  becoming  pigment-stained,  while  the  circumference  keeps 
spreading  and  makes  its  way  anteriorly  over  the  front  of  the 
thigh,  the  pubes,  and  the  abdomen,  as  far  as  the  navel ;  poste- 
riorly,  over  the  nates  and  scrotum,  to  the  same  level  as  in  front. 
The  starting-point  is  generally  the  left  thigh ;  but  if,  as  often 
happens,  both  sides  are  affected,  the  two  eruptions  join  one  ano- 
ther in  front  and  behind.    The  skin  of  the  genital  organs  them- 
selves remains  always  intact.     The  eruption  is  attended  with 
violent  itching.     It  is  supposed  by  Hebra  to  be  due  to  the  con- 
tinual moisture  of  the  parts  kept  up  in  an  unnatural  degree  by 
the  sitting  posture.    This  corresponds  with  Wilson's  experience, 
who  has  generally  met  with  the  disease  in  officers  returned  from 
India,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  moist  heat  of 
the  climate,  combined  with  very  frequent  bathing. 

In  Hebra's  inimitable  'Clinical  Lectures,'  where  students 
learn  and  laugh  more  than  with  any  other  teacher  in  Europe, 
he  was  wont  to  treat  two  subjects  with  more  than  usual  sarcasm : 
one  was  the  custom  of  referring  every  disease  to  "  cold"  when 
you  are  ignorant  of  its  real  cause ;  the  other,  the  oft-repeated 
statement,  that  an  eczema  too  speedily  cured  or  "  driven  in" 
sets  up,  by  a  sort  of  metastasis,  diseases  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Such  an  opinion  was  stigmatised  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage as  "  colossale  Dummheit :"  and  here,  in  his  book,  we 
read  '^  this  is  idle  fancy,  a  result  of  false  observation,  and  an 
incorrect  notion  of  nature's  working  in  the  human  body." 
Strong  language  will  not,  however,  dispossess  many  physicians 
of  the  settled  conviction  they  must  have,  that  eczema  is  often 
vicarious  with  diseases  of  other  parts,  especially  the  mucous 
membranes ;  nor  shake  them  in  their  belief  that  in  certain  indi- 
viduals the  healing  of  an  eczematous  eruption  is  certainly  fol- 
lowed by  diarrhoea,  bronchitis,  asthma,  irritable  bladder,  or 
some  other  disease.     He  is  honest  enough  to  confess  that,  with 
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the  exception  of  a  few  well-known  local  causes^  the  origin  of 
the  disease  is  a  mystery.  He  will  have  no  "  Deus  ex  machini'* 
in  the  shape  of  cold^  and  disbelieves  in  teeth^  temperament^  and 
diet. 

In  the  treatment  of  eczema  the  first  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that,  do  what  yon  will,  the  disease  is  generally  slow  to  get  well : 
the  second  is  to  adopt  a  reasonable  plan  of  treatment,  and  per- 
sist in  it  steadily.  Acute  eczema  is  to  be  treated,  says  Hebra, 
in  as  expectant  a  manner  as  possible.  The  surface  should  be 
dusted  with  Palv.  Zinci  Oxyd.  et  Amyli :  or,  if  the  burning  and 
itching  be  very  intense,  cold  should  be  kept  constantly  applied 
hy  rags  wetted  in  soft  water.  We  saw  the  cold  douche  employed 
bjr  U^  with  very  good  effect  in  reUeving  distress  when  the  eAip. 
tion  was  acute  and  general.  Anderson  recommends  the  cold 
starch  poultice  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  St.  Louis  Hospital.  In 
some  chronic  cases,  especially  those  of  the  very  wet  eczema,  as 
that  of  the  flexiires  of  joints  or  palms  of  the  hands,  ointments 
are  very  useful,  but  the  crusts  must  be  previously  removed,  and 
the  ointment  must  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  part,  spread  on 
lint  and  covered  with  a  bandage.  The  best  are  Hebra's  healing 
ointment,^  or  the  benzoated  zinc  ointment,^  which  is  improved, 
says  Wilson,  by  adding  a  drachm  of  spirit  to  every  ounce  of 
ointment,  or  one  part  red  ointment  of  mercury  with  two  or  three 
parts  cerate. 

Pitch  is  especially  indicated  when  the  eruption  is  papular  or 
squamous  in  character,  where  there  is  no  serous  infiltration,  dis- 
charge, swelling,  or  heat.  It  must  be  applied  more  often  than 
in  psoriasis,  as  it  adheres  with  little  firmness  and  is  easily  washed 
away.  Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  pitch  much  in  this 
way  must  have  noticed  how  much  more  readily  it  adheres  to  the. 
sound  than  to  the  unsound  skin.  It  is  thus  that  when  it  begins 
to  stick  more  readily  to  the  diseased  parts  we  have  a  sign  that 
they  are  becoming  more  like  the  surrounding  skin,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  are  healing.  An  unpleasant,  but  often  very 
successful  plan,  particularly  where  there  is  much  infiltration  of 
the  skin,  is  the  application  of  a  slight  caustic  in  the  form  of 
caustic  potash  in  solution  (5ss  vel  5j,  ad  3j),  varying  in  strength 

»  9,    01ei01ivopt.,5xv; 
Lithargyri,  5nj  5tj; 
Coque  in  nng.  molle ;  dein  adde 
Olei  Lavand.,  5yj. 

»  9,    Adipis  praep.,  |vj  ; 

Qummi  Benzoini  pnlv.,  3j  ; 
Liquefac.  c.  leni  calore  per  boras  24,  in  vase  clanso ; 
dein  cola  per  linteam,  et  adde 

Oxydi  Zinci  pnri,  ^  ; 
Miscc  bene  ct  per  lintenm  cxprime. 
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according  to  the  amount  of  infiltration  present^  which  is  to  be 
painted  over  the  part.     In  ordinary  cases  soft  soap  suffices,  a 
piece  of  which  about  as  big  as  a  walnut  is  rubbed  forcibly  into 
the  part  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  for  about  a  minute,  till  nume- 
rous spots  appear  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  stripped  of  their 
epidermiB.    At  each  successiye  rubbing,  which  should  be  re- 
peated twice  a  day,  these  spots  are  fewer  in  number  and  at 
length  the  skin  is  sound.    Or,  in  place  of  this,  which  is  rather 
brutal,  a  layer  of  soft  soap  spread  on  rag  is  to  be  kept  in  con* 
tact  with  the  part  for  a  few  days,  discontinued  for  a  time  if  very 
painftil,  and  then  reapplied  tUl  the  eruption  is  healed.     As  a 
last  refuge  and  a  never-failing  one,  a  solution  of  one  part  caustic 
potash  to  two  of  water  is  dabbed  on  with  a  charpie  brush,  and 
the  part  is  then  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  rag  dipped  in  water  till 
it  becomes  covered  with  a  sort  of  sud  as  if  it  had  been  soaped, 
and  the  whole  is  washed  with  cold  water.    Cold  wet  rags  fre- 
quently changed  are  afterwards  applied,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week 
the  operation  is  to  be  repeated  wherever  there  is  any  tendency 
in  the  skin  to  become  red  and  vesicular,  till  the  whole  surface  at 
length  assumes  a  healthy  appearance.     Olacial  acetum  cantha- 
ridis  is  strongly  recommended  by  Anderson  as  a  blistering  agent 
when  the  eruption  is  limited  and  chronic.     It  is  to  be  painted 
on  till  the  spot  becomes  quite  white,  after  which  a  hot  poultice 
is  applied.     One  such  painting  is  often  enough  to  cure  the  com- 
plaint, the  skin  being  found  healthy  beneath  the  crust  which 
forms  after  vesication. 

The  second  of  the  pruriginous  affections  is  scabies.    This  and 

the  other  parasitical  diseases  have  been  so  recently  and  fully 

noticed  in  this  '  Review'  (July,  1865,  p.  23 ;  April,  1864,  p.  881), 

.that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  here  what  is  there  to  be 

be  found. 

Prurigo,  which  was  first  well  described  and  ranked  among  the 
papulae  by  WiUan,  has  been  similarly  treated  by  most  writers 
since  his  time.  It  is  a  disease  which  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  ancient  writers  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  but  was 
never  properly  classified  among  skin  diseases  till  Willan  gave  it 
a  place  amongst  his  papulae.  Since  then,  nearly  all  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject  have  followed  his  footsteps  with  but 
slight  deviations.  Wilson,  in  this  his  last  book,  regards  prurigo 
as  essentially  a  nervous  affection.  For  a  time  the  itching  is  the 
first  symptom,  the  papules  and  other  changes  of  the  skin  are 
secondary  and  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  scratching.  Fox 
likewise  considers  the  formation  of  the  papules  to  be  determined 
by  the  local  irritation.  Anderson,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
looks  on  prurigo  as  a  modification  or  form  of  eczema.  Two  only 
of  Willan's  pruriginous  affections,  viz.,  ^'  prurigo  mitis"  and 
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pnurigo  fonmcans ''  are  thonght  by  Hebra  to  be  wortby  of  tbe 
name  prurigo ;  wbile  Willan's  "  pmrigo  senilis,*'  *'  localis/'  and 
''  pedicularis^^'  are  taken  away  and  md^e  up  Hebra's  "  pruritus 
cntaneusj''  which  will  be  described  later  under  tbe  head  of 
neuroses. 

Prurigo  single*  (mitis)  is  the  milder  and  more  common  form 
which  is  characterised  by  the  appearance  of  sab-epidermic  papules 
of  about  the  size  of  a  hempseed.  These  are  at  first  to  be  felt 
rather  than  seen^  are  isolated,  itch  ricdently,  and  are  scratched 
till  from  the  top  of  each  ooies  a  drop  of  olood,  which  dries  to 
form  a  black  scab.  After  a  time  the  cutaneous  surface,  wherever 
the  papules  are  scattered,  becomes  pigment-stained,  a  result  of 
scratching.  In  like  manner,  the  oroinary  lines  or  marks  in  the 
skin,  especially  on  the  fingers,  backs  of  the  hands  and  wrists, 
seem  to  be  deeper  or  wider  apart  than  natural — a  consequence 
of  the  abnormid  thickness  and  coarseness  of  the  integuments, 
which  are  easily  judged  of  by  pinching  up  a  fold  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers.  The  disease  may  thus  remain  stationary,  or 
all  the  above  characters  may  be  intensified  and  the  more  terrible, 
though  happily  more  uncommon,  prwrigo  ferox  (formicans)  may 
follow.  Here  the  papules  are  larger,  the  itching  horrible,  and, 
consequently,  the  crusts  and  excoriations  extensive,  while  the 
intervening  thickened  skin  is  covered  with  a  white  mealy  dust 
of  desquamating  epidermis.  Lastly,  in  the  very  worst  cases,  the 
papules  may  turn  to  pustules,  which  blend  together,  and,  burst- 
ings discharge  so  as  to  form  immense  crusts. 

The  points  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  making  the  diagnosis  are, 
first,  the  peculiar  thickening  and  pigment-staining  of  the  skin ; 
secondly,  the  seat  of  the  eruption.  The  hair  loses  its  gloss, 
becoming  rough  and  shaggy,  but  the  scalp  is  firee  from  eruption. 
The  face  is  for  the  most  part  unafiected,  as  also  the  neck,  while 
the  trunk  is  covered  before  and  behind  with  papules.  But  it  is 
on  the  arms  and  legs  that  the  stress  of  the  disease  always  falls ; 
and  here  it  is  most  important  to  note,  that  the  skin  over  the 
fiexors  abooffs  remains  mtact,  while  that  over  the  extensors  is 
most  intensely  changed.  Of  all  parts  the  leg,  along  its  anterior 
and  outer  aspect,  is  most  afiected,  becoming  so  file-like  that  the 
fijiger,  rubb^  sharply  over  it,  makes  a  noise  as  if  a  nailbrush 
were  being  scratched,  and  experiences  at  the  same  time  a  pecu- 
liar pricking  sensation.  Anatomically  considered,  the  papillae 
are  enlarged ;  the  hair,  and  probably  sdso  the  sebaceous  follicles, 
are  diseased,  while  the  paptdes  are  formed  by  the  exudation  of 
serum  into  the  deep-seated  layers  of  the  epidermis  and  multipli- 
(»ttion  of  cells  there,  differing  from  vesicles  in  the  small  quantity 

of  serum  they  contain,  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  investing 
-  ao 
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epidermic  capsule.  Prurigo  always  begins  in  childhood,  often 
showing  itself  as  early  as  the  first  year,  then  disappearing,  and 
finally  coming  out  as  a  permanent  prurigo  simplex  about  the 
fifth  to  the  seventh  year.  In  this  statement  Hebra  is  altogether 
at  issue  with  other  writers,  especially  Wilson,  who  writes :  ''It 
is  usually  confined  to  the  aged,  but  may  exist  at  any  period  of 
life/'  The  causes  ordinarily  enumerated  are  all  fanciful.  No 
one  knows  the  cause  of  its  appearance.  According  to  Hebra's 
observation,  it  is  not  hereditary.  "  Prurigo  ferox  is  incurable.^' 
This  is  a  sad  assertion  to  make,  especially  after  the  gloomy 
picture  which  Hebra  paints  of  the  life  of  a  wretched  being  thus 
afflicted.  Taunted  and  ill-treated  at  school,  avoided  by  all  in 
afler-life,  unable  to  get  employment,  debarred  from  marriage, 
he  is  tortured  night  and  day  by  itching  that  is  intolerable.  No 
wonder  that  prurigo  and  insanity  are  said  to  be  frequent  com- 
panions, and  that  suicide  has  sometimes  (once  in  Hebra's 
practice)  proved  the  only  effectual  remedy.  No  medicine  is  of 
the  slightest  use,  but  life  may  be  rendered  bearable  by  appro- 
priate local  means.  Prolonged  warm  baths,  soft  soap,  and  pitch, 
in  some  form,  soften  the  thickened  integument  and  relieve  the 
itching  better  than  all  other  applications.  The  pitch  should  be 
well  rubbed  in,  and,  directly  afterwards,  the  patient  is  to  get 
into  a  warm  bath  and  remain  in  it  from  three  to  six  hours. 
This  procedure  is  repeated  daily  till  considerable  relief  is  expe- 
rienced ;  but  even  then  the  disease  is  only  kept  at  bay  by  the 
greatest  care,  and  it  is  well  to  recommend  the  use  of  a  similar 
bath  during  the  person's  lifetime.  Sulphur  is  likewise  efficacious, 
and  is  employed  by  Hebra  in  many  cases  under  the  form  of 
Ylemingkx's  solution. 

It  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  that  there  has  been  so 
much  delay  in  the  publication  of  this  work  of  Hebra's, 
certainly  the  most  complete  and  masterly  that  has  appeared 
since  the  days  of  Willan.  Medical  books  should  not  be 
doled  out  in  fragments,  which  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
description  like  the  numbers  in  some  popular  work  of  fiction, 
and  leave  the  reader  waiting  for  more  than  a  year  to  resume  the 
thread  that  he  has  lost.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  complete 
this  notice  of  a  book  which  should  be  read  by  all,  and  which 
ought  to  be  translated  into  English  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pleted. 
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Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor. — London,  June,  1865. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  for  Scotland. — Edinburgh,  1865. 

The  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  District,  Criminal,  and  Private 
Lunatic  Asylums  in  Ireland,  with  Appendices. — Dublin,  1865. 

This  triad  of  blue  books  is  as  varied  in  quality  and  interest 
as  usual,  and,  as  in  former  years,  both  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Reports  are  far  better,  more  comprehensive,  and  more  carefully 
worked  up  than  is  the  English  one.  Perhaps  the  effect  of  nine- 
teen years'  official  existence,  or,  possibly,  the  oppressive  sense 
of  being  concerned  with  nearly  30,000  lunatics,  has  benumbed 
the  energies  of  the  London  Commissioners,  but  their .  Report 
has  of  late  shown  signs  of  atrophy,  and  the  present  edition  con- 
sists but  of  a  string  of  curt  sentences  varied  by  stories,  chiefly 
of  neglected  idiots  or  of  accidents,  and  one  suggestion.  The 
Scotch  and  Irish  Reports,  on  the  other  hand,  present  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  state  of  lunacy  in  those  countries,  and,  besides 
giving  the  usual  details  of  official  visits,  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  various  asylums,  enter  fuUy  into  questions  relating  to  the 
increase  of  the  insane,  the  best  mode  of  accommodating  them, 
and  other  points  of  moment.  They  read,  indeed,  like  exhaus- 
tive essays  on  insanity  in  the  districts  they  deal  with,  and  show 
how  fully  the  writers  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  work, 
and  with  what  energy  and  ability  they  have  carried  out  their  views. 
That  these  reports  should  differ  in  character  is  only  what  must 
be  expected  from  the  different  conditions  of  the  three  countries ; 
for  though  the  disease  of  which  they  are  the  theme  may  be 
uniform,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  to  be  dealt  with 
vary  considerably.  The  wealth  and  resources  of  England  have 
provided  for  its  insane  on  a  liberal  and  even  costly  scale,  but 
the  same  provision  in  districts  scantily  populated,  not  very  pro- 
ductive and  with  inhabitants  of  moderate  means,  becomes  a 
burden  of  no  light  weight.  Indeed,  so  unwillingly  is  this 
home  by  the  thrifty  Scots  that  the  appointment-  of  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  their  lunacy  board,  the  deputy 
commissioners,  is  only  provided  for  reluctantly  from  year  to  year. 
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instead  of  being  placed  on  a  permanent  footing.  In  Ireland, 
the  condition  of  the  country  throws  the  same  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  better  provision  for  the  insane,  as  it  does  in  that  of 
any  other  improTcment  in  that  ill-fated  island. 

There  are  several  broad  marks  of  contrast  in  the  condition 
and  management  of  the  insane  in  the  three  countries,  such  as 
the  number  of  lunatics,  their  distribution,  the  eiforts  made  for 
their  education,  and  so  forth,  but  there  are  some  points  of  in- 
terest common  to  all,  which  it  is  important  to  consider  at  the 
outset. 

At  a  rough  calculation  it  may  be  stated  that  in  England  and 
Wales  there  are  about  29^000  lunatics  officially  known,  while  in 
Scotland  there  are  about  6000,  and  in  Ireland  8000,  and  the 
great  problem  is  how  to  provide  in  the  best  way  for  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  these  cases.  In  England,  the  ques- 
tion is  solved  almost  entirely  in  one  wav,  viz.,  by  oongregating 
the  insane  in  large  public  asylums,  edifices  costly  to  erect  and 
equally  so  to  maintain,  but  in  Scotland  it  is  the  custom  to 
restrict  the  use  of  the  asylums  to  cases  requiring  special  care 
and  treatment,  and  to  care  for  the  chronic  and  harmless  ones  in 
workhouses  or  in  private  dwellings.  We  are  speaking  now,  it 
will  be  understood,  of  only  the  pauper  class,  and  the  above  is  a 
fair  statement  of  the  great  pomt  at  issue.  In  England,  the 
constant  cry  is  to  enlai^  every  existing  asylum,  or  build  new, 
to  meet  the  increasing  number  of  applicants,  and  it  is  high 
time  to  stop  and  consider  whether  this  is  the  best  mode  of 
meeting  the  difficulty.  The  crowded  state  of  our  asylums  i& 
really  due  to  the  preponderance  of  old  cases,  of  the  demented, 
imbecile,  and  paralytic,  which  do  not  benefit  by  nor  require  the 
expedients  so  useful  to  the  more  acute  cases,  and  we  agree  with 
the  Scotch  Commissioners  in  thinking  that  such  a  use  is  not  the 
proper  one  of  an  asylum,  nor  even  justifiable,  considering  the  ex- 
pense it  involves  to  the  public.  The  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the 
Scotch  report  are  so  forcible  and  pertinent,  that  we  quote  them 
at  length.  Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  patients  accumulate  in 
asylums,  the  Commissioners  say : 

^  This  is  owing  in  great  degree  to  the  Lunacy  Acts  giving  more 
consideration  to  the  means  of  placing  patients  in  asylums  than  to 
precautions  for  insuring  their  discharge  in  the  event  of  detention 
ceasing  to  be  necessary.  Under  the  existing  system,  the  duty*  of 
discharging  patients  rests,  almost  without  oonfo*ol,  with  the  sup^in- 
tendent  of  the  asylum.  It  is  he  who  determines  whether  the  patient 
has  recovered,  or  whether  he  continues  to  be  of  unsound  mind. 
Great  power  ia  thus  placed  in  his  hands,  affectrag  not  only  the  wel- 
fare of  the  patients  committed  to  his  care,  hut  the  pecuniaiy  interest 
of  those  responsible  for  their  maintenance.    It  is  very  natural  that 
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Bupermtendents  of  aajIuniB  Bhoold  acquire  the  conTiction  that  the 
insane  can  nowhere  be  under  more  favorable  circumatances  than  in 
such  establiBhments,  and  that  they  should  ever  doubt  the  propriety 
of  discharging  any  one  who  has  not  recovered.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  superintendents  have  but  limited  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  treatment  of  patients  in  private  dwel^gs,  and 
that  the  question  of  detention,  where  pauper  lunatics  are  concerned, 
should  be  determined  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  insane,  who,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  constitute  but  a  sec- 
tion of  those  having  claims  on  the  charity  of  the  nation.  It  might 
be  proper  and  humane  to  provide  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  all 
the  poor  suffering  under  mental  or  bodily  ailments,  in  which  they 
would  receive  the  most  judicious  treatment,  and  enjoy  far  greater 
comforts  than  they  could  possibly  command  in  their  homes ;  but  the 
State  would  shrink  from  any  such  general  measure  of  relief,  not 
only  as  uncalled  for,  but  as  detrimental  to  the  independence  and 
moral  character  of  the  people." 

Beferring  afterwards  to  the  Scotch  Lunacy  Act  (sec.  71),  they 
observe: 

^  This  enactment  satisfies  us  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  that  chronic  patients  should  be  detained  in  asylums  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  continue  of  unsound  mind ;  and  we 
would  therefore  infer  that  their  detention  is  justifiable  only  when 
their  discharge  would  prove  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the 
public,  or  with  their  own  safetv  and  welfare.  Accordingly,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  superintendent,  while  authorising 
the  continued  detention  of  a  patient,  to  satisfy  himself  not  only 
that  there  is  unsoundness  of  mind,  but  that  it  is  of  a  character 
which,  taken  into  consideration  with  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
would  be  placed  on  removal,  would  render  it  manifestly  unsafe  or 
improper  to  confide  him  to  private  care,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
a  pauper,  would  justify  his  maintenance  at  the  public  expense. 
Even  supposing  tnat  a  pauper  would  be  better  provided  lor  in 
every  respect  in  an  asylum  than  in  a  private  dwelling,  it  would  still 
be  open  to  doubt  whether  this  fact  would  of  itself  afford  adequate 
grounds  for  extending  to  him  the  benefits  of  gratuitous  accommoda- 
tion and  treatment.  The  charity  of  the  nation,  like  that  of  indi- 
viduals, must  have  its  limits  ;  and  a  choice  must  therefore  be  made 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  national  charitable  fund  shall  be  ex- 
pended. Whether  the  extent  in  which  it  should  be  applied  for  the 
relief  of  the  insane  poor  should  'be  left,  as  much  as  is  at  present  the 
case,  to  be  practically  determined  by  superintendents  of  asylums, 
becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  deep  import." 

Being  of  opinion  that  the  law  did  not  intend  that  "  patients 
should  be  detained  in  asylums  simply  because  they  remain  of 
unsound  mind,''  the  Commissioners  propose  as  a  remedy,  placing 
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a  limit  to  the  duration  of  the  order  on  which  patients  are  ad- 
mitted.   They  say — 


*'  It  is  obyiouB  that  the  bodilj  and  mental  organiiation  of  imme 
patients  must  be  constantly  undergoing  changes  which  must  of 
necessity  alter  the  conditions  under  which  the  order  of  the  sheriff 
was  granted.  To  give  this  order  unlimited  duration,  therefore,  is  to 
legiskte  for  the  niture  under  eircumstances  which  no  man  can 
foresee." 

By  thus  limiting  the  time  for  which  the  order  is  valid,  the 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  further  detention  of  unreoovered  pa- 
tients would  be  thrown  upon  the  superintendents,  and  the  final 
decision  would  rest  with  the  Sheriff  or  with  the  General  Board 
of  Lunacy. 

This  question  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  country, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  Scotch  Board  deserve  attentive  consi- 
deration. Another  question  of  interest  presents  itself  in  the 
case  of  the  so-called  criminal  lunatics.  Their  number  varies 
much  in  the  three  reports.  It  was  only  last  year  that  the 
English  Government  opened  the  State  Asylum,  the  first  separate 
building  for  this  important  and  troublesome  class  of  patients, 
and  this  now  contains,  we  read,  upwards  of  800,  but  this  is  not 
quite  half  of  the  total  coming  under  the  category.  Of  the  823 
now  at  Broadmoor,  two  thirds  are  men,  the  exact  numbers  being 
— men  222,  and  women  101.  Of  these,  55  men  and  34  women 
had  committed  murder,  50  men  and  11  women  had  attempted 
the  same  crime ;  21  men  and  2  women  were  guilty  of  arson, 
32  men  and  29  women  of  petty  thefts,  and  14  men  and  2  women 
of  burglary.  Notwithstanding  the  very  large  sums  spent  on 
this  establishment,  it  is  very  incomplete ;  and  of  some  of  the 
arrangements  the  Commissioners  speak  very  unfavorably,  espe- 
cially of  the  wards  devoted  to  the  more  troublesome  male 
patients,  and  of  the  airing-oourts  attached  to  them. 

In  the  Scotch  report  only  8  criminal  lunatics  are  enumerated, 
7  of  them  being  men,  and  3  of  them  charged  with  murder ;  but 
this  can  hardly  include  all  that  in  England  are  so  classed. 

In  Ireland  the  Dundrum  asylum  for  criminals  which  has  been 
devoted  to  this  class  for  many  years,  and  of  which  we  last  year 
gave  an  account,  is  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms,  and  contained 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  120  patients,  of  whom  83 
were  men.  Of  these  120, 29  men  and  7  women  were  homicides, 
and  32  men  and  10  women  were  guilty  of  assaults. 

The  general  character  of  the  inmates  of  the  criminal  asylums 
differs  from  the  average  of  those  in  public  asylums,  many  of 
them  being  of  a  higher  social  grade ;  and  one  proof  of  this  is 
found  in  the  better  education  of  the  former,  about  70  per  cent. 
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being  tolerably  educated^  a  proportion  double  that  met  with  in 
paaper  lunatics.  Another  peculiarity  is^  that  the  unmarried  at 
Dondrum^  as  in  all  Irish  asylums,  largely  preponderate,  fully  in 
the  proportion  of  3  to  1,  and  the  same  also  obtains  at  Broad- 
moor, whereas  the  opposite  would  seem  to  be  the  case  in  the 
public  asylums  of  England,  where  the  married  are  considerably 
in  excess. 

There  is  another  class  of  the  insane  whose  condition  demands 
separate  consideration,  and  whose  claims  are  now  attracting  a 
good  deal  of  public  notice  :  we  mean  the  imbecile  and  idiots. 
Helpless,  degraded,  and  repulsive  in  form,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  idiot  has  secured  so  little  sympathy 
hitherto ;  but  it  seems  as  though  this  sort  of  deprivation  of  in- 
tellect abolished  all  ties  of  relationship  and  even  humanity,  to 
judge  by  the  tales  of  cruelty  and  neglect  that  have  been  made 
public.  The  unfortunate  position  of  the  idiot  class  has,  how- 
ever, of  late  excited  the  attention  of  philanthropists,  and  the 
fiuccess  which  has  attended  their  e£Ports  seems  likely  to  bring 
forth  additional  help  in  so  good  a  cause.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  mixing  idiot  children  with  lunatics  in  large  asylums 
is  very  objectionable,  not  only  because  so  little  can  be  done  foi 
their  benefit,  as  they  are  lost  in  the  crowd  of  greater  interests, 
bat  because  they  acquire  a  good  deal  of  harm  from  contact  with 
older  and  more  degraded  people.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  see 
that  two  new  special  asylums  for  idiots  have  been  founded — one 
at  Lancaster,  for  the  "northern  counties,^'  and  another  near 
Exeter,  for  the  "  western  counties."  The  former  of  these  two 
has  a  ftmd  of  £20,000  already,  having  had  the  generous  gift  of 
i62000  from  one  individual.  The  position  of  such  asylums,  as 
T^ards  the  lunacy  laws,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners, who  are  inclined  to  waive  any  interference,  hoping 
to  see  some  simple  legislation  adapted  for  the  case  obtained  be- 
fore long  from  Parliament.  The  Commissioners  say,  in  their 
19th  Report— 

''  The  benefits  to  be  derived,  even  in  idiot  cases  apparently  hope- 
Jess,  from  a  distinctive  system,  and  from  persevering  endeavours  to 
develop  the  dormant  powers,  physical  ana  intellectual,  are  now  so 
fully  established  that  any  argument  upon  the  subject  would  be 
superfluous.  ...  It  is  our  wish  by  every  means  in  our  power 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  idiot 
children ;  and  these,  we  think,  will  be  most  beneficial  and  successful 
if  upon  an  adequate  scale,  and  conducted  upon  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, so  as  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  elicit  the  liberal  contribu- 
tions of  the  wealthy  and  charitable." 

In  Ireland  it  appears  that  the  idiots  are  much  less  in  number 
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relatiyely  to  the  population  than  waa  the  case  aixteoi  or  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  one  cause  is  said  to  be  this : 

^  The  fiunine  of  1846-7,  and  the  great  destitution  whidi  permded 
the  country  at  that  period,  was  most  fatally  felt  by  those  unhappy 
creatures,  by  their  own  utter  helplessness,  and  the  inability  of  the 

Soor  cottiers  on  whose  charity  their  previous  scanty  sustenance 
epended,  to  afford  them  relief  As  a  further  cause  of  their  dimi- 
nution, we  would  refer  to  the  &ct  that  imbecile  womeUy  to  whom 
they  awe  their  parentage  in  no  email  degree,  from  finding  a  permanent 
rerage  in  poorhouses,  are  gradually  eeaeing  to  propagate  the  malady. 
Certain  it  is  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1864  we  learn,  firom  the 
returns  transmitted  to  us,  made  up  under  the  authority  of  the 
medical  officers  attached  to  asylums,  tnat  the  aggregate  of  congenital 
idiots  in  them  woe  limited  to  thirtg-one.** 

Turning  to  the  London  Report,  we  find  the  number  of  insane 
of  all  classes  reported  on  the  1st  January,  1865,  for  England 
and  Wales,  was  as  follows,  though  there  were  upwards  of 
7000  '' insane,  idiotic,  and  imbecile^'  inmates  of  workhouses 
not  included  in  this  calculation  : 

In  county  and  borough  asylums      •    .    .  22,284 

„  hospitals 2177 

„  licensed  houses 4479 

„  nayal,  military,  and  criminal  asylums  .       485 


Total    ....  29,425; 
of  whom,  13,988  were  males,  and  15,437  females. 

Several  of  the  present  asylums  are  being  enlarged,  and  a  new 
one  has  been  built  at  Stafford,  and  another  in  Surrey. 

The  case  of  Mary  Ryan,  the  nun  removed  in  a  state  of  mania 
from  this  country  to  Belgium,  and  which  excited  so  much  public 
attention  at  the  timCi  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  Com- 
missioners' Report,  which  contains  little  else  of  any  professional 
interest. 

In  Scotland  the  insane  (exclusive  of  those  maintained  pri- 
vately, and  without  ofi^cial  oognisaQce)  were  thus  numbered  on 
January  1st,  1865 : 

M.  F. 

In  public  and  district  asylums     .     .  1642     »••     1579 


„  private  „ 

„  parochial  „ 


poorhouses        „ 
„  private  dwellings  (about) 


363 
217 
179 
720 


•• 


451 
273 
253 
938 


Total     ....  3021     ...     3494 
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These  figures  are  not  absolutely  correct,  as  the  eases  under 
the  last  category  are  not  published  later  than  January^  1864^ 
but  it  is  a  close  approximation. 

The  number  of  private  patients  reported  is  about  one  third  of 
the  paupers ;  but  of  the  former  many  more  are  removed  unre« 
covered  than  of  the  hitter — a  fact  which  tends  to  make  the 
paupers  accumulate  more  rapidly  in  asylums.  The  same  pre- 
ponderance of  females  is  found  here  as  eLsewhere^  and  the  Com- 
missioners think  that  this  is  dae  rather  to  the  larger  source 
firom  which  the  supply  of  female  pauper  lunatics  is  derived  than 
to  a  greater  proclivity  in  the  female  sex  to  insanity.  Thus,  while 
the  male  and  female  population  of  Scotland  were  in  1861  as  100 
to  111*2^  the  male  and  female  paupers  were  in  1863  as  100  to 
279'3,  and  the  pauper  lunatics  as  100  to  117*7.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  difference  in  the  pauper  lunacy  of  different  counties. 
For  instance,  in  Argyllshire,  out  of  a  male  population  of  38,928 
there  were  101  lunatics,  and  in  Ayrshire  only  100  out  of  96,994 
males. 

In  Dumbartonshire,  for  some  reason  or  other,  there  are 
always  more  male  than  female  lunatics.  In  Wigtown  and 
Shetland  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  among  the  pauper 
lunatics  is  very  similar,  yet  the  relative  number  of  the  sexes 
to  the  population  is  very  different  in  the  two  counties,  for  in  the 
former  there  are  107  females  to  100  males^  and  in  the  latter 
142  females  to  100  males,  the  one  being  below  and  the 
other  vastly  above  the  average  female  excess.  Linlithgow,  also, 
is  in  the  same  position  as  the  two  last-named  counties  as  regards 
its  pauper  lunatics,  yet  this  is  the  only  county  in  Scotland 
containiAg  more  males  than  females,  having  only  94  females  to 
100  males  I 

It  appears  from  tables  given  (p.  12),  that  the  admissions 
are  most  frequent  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August ;  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  male  recoveries  are  rather  above  a  third  of  the 
admissions;  that  the  proportion  of  female  recoveries  is  con- 
siderably higher,  and  that  the  number  of  recoveries  for  both  sexes 
is  lowest  in  the  colder  months. 

Of  those  in  public  and  private  asylums,  and  in  poorhouses^ 
the  deaths  for  the  year  were  426,  the  averi^e  number  resident 
being,  males  2357'8,  and  females  2594*4.  The  deaths  are  thus 
classified :  from  cerebral  and  spinal  disease,  162  (42  from  general 
paralysis);  thoracic  disease,  150;  abdominal  disease,  50;  and 
firom  other  causes,  64.  Decidedly  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  this  Report  is  that  portion  contributed  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  one 
of  the  deputy  commissioners  (Appendix  F),  who  discusses  the 
condition  of  lunatics  in  private  dwellings,  and  enters  into  several 
collateral  points  of  importance.    Among  these  one  of  the  most 
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carious  is  the  '^  influence  of  emigration  and  immigration  on 
the  amount  and  character  of  insanity  in  the  districts  which  they 
aflFect/' 
Dr.  Mitchell  says : 

^'  When  the  Highlanders  leave  home  for  America,  Australia,  or 
New  Zealand,  as  a  rule,  only  the  strong  and  sound  go.  Such  of 
their  relatives  or  dependents  as  are  aged,  infirm,  imhecile,  idiotic, 
deaf,  blind,  or  crippled,  are  left  at  home.  Many  leave  with  the 
intention  of  sending  for  their  unfortunate  relatives  as  soon  as  they 
attain  positions  of  comfort  and  stability;  but  good  intentions  are 
proverbially  weak,  and,  besides,  the  emigrant's  life  is  often  for  years 
a  very  unsettled  one,  and  full  of  hardships  and  troubles,  so  that  the 
affectionate  leave-taking  too  frequently  and  too  naturally  ends  in 
forgetfulnesB,  indifference,  and  lasting  desertion.  Emigration,  there- 
fore, leads  to  an  accumulation  of  the  defective  in  the  districts  from 
which  it  is  taking  place,  and  the  eum  of  these  cannot  he  said  preperfy 
to  belong  to  the  population  among  whom  they  are  found.  It  appears 
clear  that  there  ought  to  he  an  accumulation  of  defects  of  all  kinds  in 
any  districts  from  which  there  is  a  constant  exodus  of  the  sound  in 
mind  and  body.  I  have  had  opportunities  of  convincing  myself  that 
what  should  be  true  is  true  in  fact.  In  the  counties  of  Livemess, 
Argyll,  Boss,  and  Sutherland,  emigration  does  actually  influence  the 
amount  and  form  of  insanity  which  occurs  in  them.  .  .  .  The 
statistics  of  those  countries  to  which  our  emigrants  go,  and  whose 
population  is  in  this  wag  rapidly  increasing,  fully  support  these 
views.  For  instance,  in  California  and  Oregon,  with  a  population  of 
184,370,  there  were,  at  last  census,  only  six  deaf-mutes  and  two 
blind, — a  proportion  vastly  below  that  either  for  those  States  which 
have  a  stationary  population,  or  for  those  from  which  emigration  is 
taking  place.  I  find,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  remarked  by  Peet,  an 
American  writer  of  note,  that  deaf-mutism  is  most  numerous  in 
those  States  from  which  emi^tion  is  greatest,  and  least  so  in  those 
whose  population  is  receivm^  accessions  from  without.  I  need 
scarcely  point  out  that  what  is  true  of  the  influence  of  emigration 
on  de^-mutism  will  very  probably  be  true  also  of  its  influence  on 
the  amount  of  idiocy,  or  any  other  similar  defect." 

If  these  views  are  sounds  we  ought  to  find,  as  nearly  all  the 
cases  of  congenital  defect  are  left  behind^  the  proportion  of 
congenital  to  acqiured  insanity  much  greater  in  the  country 
from  which  the  emigration  takes  place^  and  so  it  is.  In  the 
Highlands  there  is,  we  read,  *'  certainly  a  larger  proportion  of 
idiocy,  and  imbecility,  than  holds  good  for  the  rest  of  Scotland^ 
larger  than  rural  districts  generally  show^  and  much  larger 
than  is  found  in  our  cities.'^  The  converse  proof  is  also  at 
hand,  for  in  the  country  receiving  the  emigrants,  no  such  excess 
of  congenital  to  acquired  defect  occurs.  In  New  York  State,  we 
find  only  1  deaf-mute  to  every  2088  of  the  native^  and  1  in  6063  in 
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the  foreign  population,  and  the  same  holds  good  in  other  states. 
Another  fiict  is^  and  it  is  an  additional  proof,  that  *'  of  14,556 
idiots  (congenital  defect)  in  the  whole  union,  only  5513  were 
bom  in  foreign  countries,  or  1  in  26 ;  while  of  15,139  insane 
(acquired  defect)  2136,  or  1  in  7,  were  foreign  bom/' 

In  one  county,  however,  an  opposite  state  of  things  is  found, 
viz.,  in  Wigtownshire,  for  from  this  there  is  little  or  no  emigra- 
tion, while  there  is  a  continuous  stream  of  immigration  from 
Ireland.  Comparing  Wigtown  with  Rossshire,  it  appears  that, 
while  acquired  insanity  is  about  equal  in  both,  the  congenital 
forms  preponderate  in  Boss.  But  in  both  these  counties  the 
amount  of  congenital  insanity  is  above  the  average  for  Scotland, 
whereas,  theoretically,  in  Wigtownshire,  it  should  be  below. 
This  apparent  anomaly,  however,  is  explained  as  follows ; 

'*  The  distance  between  Ireland  and  Wigtown  is  so  trifling,  and 
the  passage  so  easily  and  cheaply  made,  that  the  emigrant  leaves 
with  his  whole  family  or  dependents,  which  he  would  not  do  if  the 
distance  and  difficulties  were  greater.  On  reaching  Scotland,  he 
makes  a  halt  in  Wigtownshire,  but,  finding  no  work  there,  he  leaves 
his  wife  and  children,  eipeeially  if  they  are  weakly,  to  support  them- 
selves as  they  can  by  '  flowering,'  or  field-work,  and  starts  himself 
on  the  tramp  to  the  nearest  railway  in  progress  of  construction,  or 
to  some  of  the  large  towns.  Occasiouallv  he  fiedls  to  reappear,  per- 
manently deserting  those  he  left  behind  him.  The  county  of  Wig- 
town thus  acts  as  a  filter  to  the  stream  of  immigration,  retaining 
many  of  the  defective  and  useless,  and  thus  raising  the  proportion 
which  these  bear  to  the  general  population." 

In  Ireland,  the  distribution  of  the  insane  known  to  the  au- 
thorities on  January  1st,  1865,  was  as  follows  : 

In  public  asylums     . 4729 

„   private  ditto 552 

„  workhouses 2563 

„  gaols 452 

„  maintained  by  Government    ...»  188 


Total     .     .     .     8485 

Inquiry  made  through  the  police  showed  8200  more  as  being 
'^  deemed  imbecile,  epileptic,  or  in  some  way  mentally  aflected,'^ 
but  not  under  official  supervision.  The  Inspectors  are,  on  the 
whole,  well  satisfied  with  the  provision  for  Irish  lunatios,  and 
expect  that  within  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  "  no  district 
asylum  in  Ireland  will  be  deficient  in  any  of  the  substantial 
requisites  that  tend  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  insane.^' 

They  calcidate  that — 
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^  By  preparing  aocommodAtioii  in  diBtrict  asyloms  for  6800 
inmates,  every  legitimate  object  will  be  attained,  for,  if  to  it  be 
added  the  proyision  in  the  central  asylum,  now  extended  to  170 
patients,  and  what  is  to  be  found  in  private  establishments  for  the 
Detter  classes,  we  arrive  at  a  total  accommodation,  in  round  numbers, 
of  7600  beds,  or,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  Ireland,  one, 
too,  not  likely,  under  existing  circumstances  to  increase,  of  a  bed  to 
every  760  of  the  inhabitants — a  proportion  fully  equal  to  the  most 
advanced  statistics  of  insanity." 

In  speaking  of  the  poorhouse,  they  suggest  fitting  np  wards 
in  a  plain  way  for  epileptics,  idiots,  and  the  demented,  and  pro- 
viding a  suitable  staff  of  attendants  and  others,  and  thus  avoiding 
the  extension  of  the  asylums,  which,  it  is  very  justly  observed, 
when  overcrowded  with  patients  utterly  fatuous  and  possessing 
a  mere  animal  existence,  no  longer  sustain  the  main  object  of 
their  erection.  The  mortality  in  the  workhouses  for  the  past 
year  was  only  6  per  cent.,  and  as  it  was  some  years  ago  much 
above  the  average,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  a  more  generous 
and  humane  treatment  has  secured  more  Cstvorable  results. 

The  objectionable  practice  of  sending  to  gaols  lunatics  con- 
sidered ''  dangerous,''  is  again  commented  on  by  the  inspectors, 
who  remark  that  ^*  on  the  most  frivolous  pretext,  persons  reputed 
to  *'  labour  under  a  derangement  of  mind,  with  an  intention  to 
commit  indictable  offences,"  are  too  frequently  immured  in 
prison,  through  the  intervention  of  relations  or  poorhouse  ofB- 
cials,  anxious  only  to  get  rid  of  their  charges.''  To  meet  this, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  empower  the  magistrates  to  commit 
such  cases  to  the  asylum  instead  of  the  gaol,  but  this  remedy 
the  writers  of  the  report  consider  would  be  far  worse  than  the 
evil  itself^  for  they  seem  to  have  a  dread  of  the  magisterial 
view  of  **  dangerous  insanity,"  and  intimate  that — 

''  If  magistrates,  influenced  no  doubt  by  charitable  motives,  and 
an  interest  in  the  well-being  of  their  own  respective  neighbourhoods, 
commit,  one  year  with  another,  from  800  to  1000  exceptional  cases 
to  prisons  as  being  dangerously  violent,  or  for  having  attempted 
to  perpetrate  some  criminal  act,  they  woiild  at  once  set  about  clear- 
ing the  localities  in  which  they  reside  of  any  person  who  could  he  at 
all  considered  <u  affected  with  mental  disease.  In  view  of  this  con- 
sideration, and  when  it  is  recollected  that  there  are  as  many  as 
3600  gentlemen  holding  the  commission  of  the  peace  in  Ireland,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  assume  that  in  six  weeks  after  the  passing  of  a 
Bill  for  the  proposed  pur^e,  there  would  not  be  a  spare  bed  in 
any  hospital  for  the  insane  m  this  kingdom!  !" 

The  well-known  influence  of  hereditary  predisposition  to  in- 
sanity receives  a  curious  illustration  in  the  tables  of  the  Arxnagh 
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Asylum^  where^  it  appears,  that  a  female  patient  was  admitted 
last  year,  whose  three  sisters  and  a  first  cousin  died  there ;  also 
a  widow  whose  father,  mother,  and  two  sisters,  had  formerly 
been  patients  there;  but  a  more  extraordinary  instance  still 
occurred  in  the  Cork  Asylum,  where  two  sisters,  young  and  in- 
telligent-looking girls,  and  a  brother,  were  all  attacked  with 
acute  mania  on  the  same  evening,  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding 
of  a  brother,  who  has  himself  since  then  shown  symptoms  of 
insanity.  This  subject  is  still  further  illustrated  by atable  (No.  17, 
App.  B),  showing  the  relationship  to  each  other  of  patients 
treated  in  the  district  asylums  in  1864,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
ascertained.  The  total  number  treated  in  the  seventeen  district 
asylums,  was  5914  in  the  year,  and  the  following  degrees  of  re- 
lationship were  traced  in  220  instances :  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren, 22 ;  brothers  and  sisters,  71 ;  uncles,  and  aunts,  nephews, 
and  nieces,  26;  cousins  (first  and  second),  75 ;  and  other  rela- 
tives, 26. 

During  1864,  1242  cases  were  admitted  in  the  district  asy- 
lums, 614  being  males,  and  628  females,  and  these  were  classi- 
fied as  follows : 

Mania 844 

Melancholia 195 

Dementia 60 

Monomania 65 

Imbecility 15 

Idiocy 11 

MenUd  affections  complicated  with  epilepsy  52 

Total.     .    .    .    1242 

The  deaths  for  the  same  were  410:  males,  218;  females, 
192 ;  and  of  these,  102  were  assigned  to  cerebral  affections, 
67  to  abdominal,  and  182  to  pulmonary  diseases. 

We  observe  that  a  very  proper  attention  is  paid  to  education, 
and  that  a  code  of  rules  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  better 
management  of  asylum  schools,  which  are  now  affiliated  to  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  being 
paid  out  of  the  usual  Treasury  advances. 

Such  are  the  chief  features  of  these  Reports,  which  afford 
much  useful  information  on  the  subject  of  insanity.  Consider- 
ing, however,  the  power  enjoyed  by  these  Lunacy  Boards,  and 
the  machinery  they  possess,  the  results  of  their  labours  might 
be  &r  more  profitable  in  many  ways — ^for  instance,  in  statistics. 
Instead  of  the  desultory  observations  pursued  by  various  asy- 
lum officers,  each  of  whom  firames  his  figures  in  what  shape  he 
pleases,  and  publishes  them  or  not  as  fancy  leads  him,  why 
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should  not  the  English  Commission  publish  the  main  statistical 
results  of  the  year  in  their  annual  report  ?  They  have  all  the 
materials  in  their  office^  and  the  statistics  of  every  asylum  in 
the  country  might  thus  be  presented  to  the  public  in  a  conye- 
nient  form.  Such  information  could  not  fail  to  be  valuable^  and 
it  is  only  fair  that,  when  these  statistics  are  furnished  compul^ 
sorily  to  the  Oovemment,  they  should  be  made  available  for  the 
public  benefit,  instead  of  being  simply  thrown  aside  as  they  at 
present  are.  The  Irish  Board  does  this  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
it  is  very  creditable  that  it  undertakes  voluntarily  a  task  of  no 
little  trouble.  The  power  wielded  by  these  authorities  is  more 
considerable  than  is  generally  known,  and  is  often  asserted  in  a 
way  but  little  consonant  with  the  feelings  of  the  public  at  large. 
The  English  Lunacy  Commission  sprang  out  of  great  abuses ;  it 
arose  when  men's  feelings  were  strongly  roused  by  the  wicked 
and  cruel  treatment  the  insane  suffered,  and  the  public  was 
glad  to  see  such  crying  evils  swept  away,  even  though  it  were 
by  a  somewhat  violent  stretch  of  authority;  but  with  these  evils 
has  passed  the  necessity  for  continuing  a  central  despotism. 
Instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  what  power  they  had,  the  con- 
stant aim  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  to  add  to  it^  and  all 
the  recent  Acts  passed  have  been  devised  to  enable  them  to 
crush  some  opposition,  or  to  extend  their  power,  to  give  them 
the  right  to  inquire  into  somebody^s  business,  or  to  legalise  some 
vexatious  interference.  There  is  nothing  broad,  comprehen- 
sive, or  statesmanlike,  in  the  Acts  of  late  years — nothing  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  wise  measure  originated  to  carry  out  a 
principle  or  to  secure  endangered  rights  or  liberties ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  provisions  are  ludicrously  frivolous  and  trifling, 
and  are  a  mere  collection  of  devices  to  overcome  some  obsta- 
cles met  with  in  the  would-be  triumphant  career  of  these  enter- 
prising ofiicials.  To  be  mad  now  is  to  become  a  patient  of  the 
State,  and  the  prescriptions  should  properly  be  dated  from 
No.  19,  Whitehall  Place.  The  tyranny  of  such  a  power  as  the 
Lunacy  Board  is  so  oppressive,  as  affecting  the  management  of 
private  asylums,  that  it  has  effectually  extinguished  ail  opposi- 
tion, and  proprietors,  however  conscientious  and  upright, 
are  compelled  in  self-defence  to  defer  to  the  powers  that  be. 
As  regards  the  rulers  of  public  asylums,  the  case  is  not  very 
different,  for,  though  country  gentlemen  do  not  always  find  the 
yoke  easy,  they  too  often,  conscious  of  their  ignorance,  accept 
the  dictum  of  a  body  who  are  always  ready  to  ^*  suggest,''  and, 
if  their  advice  is  not  taken,  can  embarrass  a  Committee  by  per* 
severing  opposition,  and  threaten  them  with  the  terrors  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  There  must  be,  however,  a  reaction  at 
some  time,  and  there  are  signs  that  it  is  already  approaching. 
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Lunatics  are  apt  to  be  unpleasantly  expensive  at  the  best^  but 
their  cost  has  been  maintained  at  the  highest  by  the  extrava^ 
gance  of  the  provision  made  for  them^  and  for  this  the  Com- 
missioners are  in  great  measure  responsible^  for  they  have  been 
chronic  stimulants  to  expenditure.  Asylums  are  in  England 
the  Commissioners'  panacea^  and  the  expensive  follies  in  which 
many  of  them  abound^  are  utterly  wasted  on  the  herds  of 
fatuous  paupers  so  accommodated  in  every  county.  This 
system  is  now  openly  challenged^  nay,  even  deprecated  by  the 
Scotch  Commissioners^  who  provide  far  more  suitably  for  the 
chronic  insane  of  all  kinds,  and  this  division  in  the  ofiBicial  camp 
is  likely  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  general  question^ 
for  pecuniary  interests  are  proverbially  powerful  excitants. 
We  readily  admit  the  good  of  official  inspection,  and  a  control- 
ling power,  but  a  continual  meddlesomeness  is  almost  worse 
than  the  evils  it  is  meant  to  counteract. 


Bevibw  III. 

JTie  Gray  Substance  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Trapezium. 
By  John  Dean,  M.D.,  folio,  pp.  75,  with  portfolio  of  pho- 
tographs.— Washington,  1864. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  roots  of  all  the  cranial  nerves, 
except  the  olfactory  and  the  optic,  may  be  traced  more  or  less 
completely  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  that  it  is  continuous 
with  the  spinal  ganglia  below,  the  importance  of  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  its  structure  cannot  possibly  be  over  estimated.  The 
peculiar  features  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  well  expressed  in 
the  following  passage : 

'^  Being  situate  between  the  systems  of  encephalic  and  spinal 
ganglia,  it  is  a  common  centre  of  the  substrata  of  botb.  It  contains 
three  fundamental  kinds  of  organs,  namely— ;^«^,  those  which  are 
proper  to  it  as  a  series  of  integrated  segments  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
secondly,  those  which  belong  to  it  as  the  centre  of  the  corporeal 
ganglia  proper,  and  therefore  of  all  the  vital  functions ;  and,  thirdly, 
those  which  are  commissural  between  it  and  the  encephalon  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  spinal  cord  on  the  other.  In  the  first  class  are 
those  which  co-ordinate  the  structures  of  the  head  and  face,  in- 
cluding the  mouth  and  throat ;  in  the  second,  those  which  co-ordinate 
the  movements  of  the  body,  or  of  its  various  systems  of  respiration, 
circulation,  digestion,  elimmation,  &c. ;  and  in  the  third,  the  strands, 
anterior  and  posterior,  which  pass  from  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla 
it8c>lf  onwards  to  the  encephalon."^ 

^  LayooclE  on  *  Mind  and  Brain/  vol.  ii,  p.  423. 
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the  intricate  interlacement  of  nerve-fibres  and  cell-processes, 
and  the  existence  of  the  yarioos  nuclei  and  the  olivary  bodies, 
centres  of  nervous  influence,  mark  this  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  as  one  especially  to  be  studied  with  a  view  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  puzzling  pathological  phenomena  attending  para- 
lysis and  epilepsy.     It  is  with  the  view  to  this  practical  end  that 
we  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  late  ana- 
tomical researches  into  the  medulla  oblongata.    It  would  carry 
us  beyond  the  scope  and  the  space  at  command  of  the  present 
notice^  were  we  to  attempt  to  follow  Dr.  Dean  in  his  description 
of  the  morphological  changes  that  take  place  in  the  medulla  in 
its  upward  course^  from  the  cervical  r^on  of  the  spinal  cord, 
to  its  termination  in  the  trapezium  at  the  border  of  the  pons 
varolii.    The  review  of  these  changes  of  structure  is,  indeed, 
the  less  required,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Dean,  while  he  adds  but  little 
to  interest, entirely  confirmsand enlarges  upon  the  previouslypub- 
lished  researches  of  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke.    We,  therefore,  re- 
strict ourselves,  deriving  therefirom  the  following  outline  of  the 
origin  and  connections  of  the  various  nerve-roots  seen  to  enter  or 
emerge  from  the  medulla  oblongata.    The  interest  with  which 
the  obscurity  of  disease  invests  the  structure  of  the  medulla 
will  directly  induce  many  to  go  beyond  the  limitation  of  our 
observations  to  anatomical  details  of  the  roots,  and  nuclei  of 
the  nerves. 

We  commence  our  extracts  with  the  ninth  or  hypoglossal 
nerve,  which  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and 
some  of  those  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is,  therefore, 
designated  a  motor  nerve.  It  appears  on  the  side  of  the  mednlla 
between  the  anterior  pvramid  and  olivary  body.  Lockhart 
Clarke  thus  briefly  describes  the  attachment  of  the  roots  of  this 
nerve  to  the  medulla  oblongata : 

"  In  man  this  nerve  is  attached  tp  the  surface  of  the  medulla, 
alon^  the  inner  tide  of  the  olivary  body,  between  it  and  the  pyramid ; 

but  m  mammalia  generally  it  lies  on  the  outer  side The 

nerve  in  man  proceeds  inwards  in  several  bundles,  whidi  wind  at 
first  in  a  sigmoid  or  serpentine  manner  through  Afferent  parts  of 
the  olive,  and  then  pass  oackwards,  in  nearly  straight  lines,  to  the 
nucleus  in  front  of  the  central  canal.'* 

This  nucleus  consists  of 

''Two  groups  of  nerve-cells,  which  make  their  appeanmee  just 
above  the  cervical  nerves,  in  front  of  the  central  canal,  extending 
laterally  to  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side.  These  groups  seem 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  cell-columns  from  which  the  anterior 
spinal  roots  arise,  being  situated  within  what  is  evidently  tiie  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  anterior  comua  the  anterior  portion  of  whidi, 
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has  alieady  been  broken  up  into  an  open  network  by  the  passage  of 
numerous  longitudinal  fiksciculi,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  portion 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  central  canal  together  with  a 
branching  wing  on  each  side  of  the  rapho  alone  remains  distinct." 
(Dean,  p.  13.) 

As  we  ascend  the  medulla  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  enlarges 
and  is  close  to  the  calamus  scriptorius,  gradually  thence  decreas- 
ing until  it  is  merged  in  the  auditory  nucleus.  The  processes 
sent  off  from  the  multipolar  cells  of  this  nucleus  go,  like  the 
cell-processes  of  the  anterior  comua  of  the  spinad  cord^  in 
various  directions^  some  to  the  nuclei  of  the  spinal  accessory 
and  vagus^  and  some  to  the  roots  of  those  nerves.  Other  pro- 
cesses decussate  at  the  raphe,  or  cross  over  to  the  nucleus  of 
the  opposite  side,  while  others  are  continuous  with  the  hypo- 
glossal roots.  On  the  disputed  point  of  this  decussation  at  the 
raphe.  Dr.  Dean  follows  Mr.  Clarke  and  Schroeder  Yoa  der 
Kolk. 

The  spinal  accessory,  so  called  firom  its  association  with  the 
pneumogastric,  is  distributed  in  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus 
and  trapezius  muscles.  The  roots  of  this  nerve,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Clarke,  eme^e  in  front  of  the  posterior  lateral 
fissure  of  the  cord,  as  low  down  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical 
vertebra,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical 
enlaj^ement  of  the  spinal  cord,  where  they  come  off  from  the 
posterior  lateral  fissure  in  company  with  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves;  but  its  upper  rootlets  are  attached  in  an 
irregular  manner  to  nearly  all  the  posterior  half  of  the  lateral 
column. 

''  The  nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessoiy  between  the  first  cer- 
vical and  lowest  roots  of  the  hypoglossal,  is  principally  formed 
from  the  tractus  intermedio-lateralis,  it  is  constantly  united  to 
and  reinforced  by  cells  from  the  vesicular  column.''  (Dean,  p. 
21.)  Thus,  the  spinal  accessory  nucleus  consists  of  two  groups 
of  cells,  the  anterior  from  the  tractus  intermedio-lateralis,  and 
a  posterior  from  the  posterior  yesicular  columns.  By  the  exten- 
sion upwards  of  these  columns,  and  their  consequent  connec- 
tion with  the  accessory,  vagus,  glosso-pharyngeal,  part  of  the 
auditory  and  trifacial,  an  explanation  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
is  afforded  of  the  mechanism  by  which  impressions  made  on 
the  vagus,  and  on  the  incident  fibres  of  the  trifacial  and  spinal 
nerves,  may  call  into  action  the  whole  class  of  respiratory  mus- 
cles.    Upon  this.  Dean  observes : 

"  My  own  observations  thoroughly  confirm  all  the  important  facts 
pointed  out  by  Clarke  and  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk,  only  differing  from 
the  latter  in  some  of  the  minor  details.     The  main  point,  however, 
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I  consider  completely  ettabliflhed,  that  the  retpiraioiy  eerUreg  sre 
brought  into  connection  with  deteending  fibres  from  the  trifacial 
farminff  toaether  a  system  of  descending  longitudinal  faseieuU  eon- 
neeted  with  columns  of  eeUs,  continuous  with  those  in  the  cervical  and 
dorsal  regions  of  the  spinal  eord^  and  thus  connected  with  both 
anterior  and  posterior  comiua^  serving  to  bring  into  action  a  series  of 
movements  both  direct  and  reflex.*' 

The  eighth  pair,  Tagas,  or  pnemnogastric  nerve,  is  distribated 
to  parts  having  varioos  fdnctions;  it  communicates  also  with 
cranial,  spinal,  and  sympathetic  nerves.  It  emei^es  from 
the  medulla  between  the  olivary  and  rectiform  bodies.  The 
roots  are  given  off  from  the  calamus  scriptorius;  they  traverse, 
in  their  course,  the  gelatinous  substance,  and  decussate  at  the 
raphe,  like  those  of  the  spinal  accessory.  Its  nucleus  is  essen- 
tially an  upward  extension  of  the  posterior  vesicular  column ;  it 
is  external  to  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  nucleus  of  the  hypo- 
glossal and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves,  and  in  connection  with 
the  post-pyramidal  and  rectiform  nuclei ;  a  possible  relationahip 
is  also  established,  by  cells  in  the  caput  comu,  with  the  trifsusiid 
nerve.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  is  the  nerve  of  the  sense  of  taste, 
and  of  ordinary  sensation  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
pharynx,  the  arches  of  the  palate,  the  tonsils,  the  posterior  part 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  and  the  Eustachian  tube.  It 
passes  firiom  the  medulla  in  company  vrith  the  vagus. 

<<  The  course  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  roots,  and  the  distribution 
of  their  fibres  within  the  nucleus  resembles  very  strikingly  the 
course  and  distribution  of  the  vagus  roots,  and  the  connection 
between  these  two  nuclei  is  very  dose,  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus 
passing  forwards  as  that  of  the  auditory  makes  its  appearance, 
until  &e  three  nuclei  (hvpoglossal,  vagus,  and  auditory)  are  fused  as 
it  were  into  one  mass,  the  remains  of  the  varas  nucleus  now  con- 
stituting one  of  the  sources  from  which  the  glosso-pharyngeal  roots 
are  derived.  The  transition,  however,  between  the  vagal  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal roots  or  nuclei  is  so  gradual,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  point  out  any  exact  line  of  demarcation."     (Dean,  p.  30.) 

The  auditory,  or  portio  fnottis  of  the  seventh  nerve,  is  distri- 
buted to  parts  in  the  inner  ear,  and  is  the  nerve  of  the  special 
sense  of  hearing.  It  appears  at  the  posterior  border  of  the 
pons  varolii,  emei^ing  from  the  lateral  tract  of  the  medulla 
between  the  olivary  and  rectiform  bodies.  The  nucleus  of  this 
nerve  is  to  be  found  between  the  vagus  nucleus  and  the  post- 
pyramidal  body,  closely  connected  with  the  hypoglossal  and 
glosso-pharyngeid  nuclei.  The  auditory  nucleus  is  lost  in  the 
cerebellum,  merging  in  the  common  nucleus  of  the  facial  and 
abduceus.    The  roots  of  the  nerve  present,  in  the  medulla,  two 
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divisions^  an  anterior  and  a  posterior^  the  latter  winding  as  a 
broad  band  around  the  rectiform  body. 

The  facial  nerve  or  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  is  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  face^  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  soft 
palate^  and  the  intrinsic  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue^  com- 
municating with  sensory  fibres  of  the  fifth,  before  terminating 
in  the  muscles.  Its  position  on  the  side  of  the  medulla  is  close 
to  and  a  little  external  to  the  last-named  nerve.  The  nerve 
enters  the  medulla  on  the  inner  side  of  the  caput  comu,  passing 
to  the  fasciculus  teres,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  hypo- 
glossal nucleus  and  the  common  nucleus  of  the  facial  and  ab- 
dncens  nerves.  The  roots  of  the  nerve  in  the  medulla  present 
an  upper  and  a  lower  portion,  the  latter  terminating  in  the 
nucleus,  while  the  upper,  without  entering  the  nucleus,  pass  to 
the  raphe,  and  decussate  with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side. 
Some  of  these  fibres,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  do  not  decussate, 
but  join  the  longitudinal,  to  form  communications  with  the 
trifEicial. 

The  sixth  nerve  is  lost  upon  the  external  rectus  muscle  of 
the  eyeball.  Its  junction  with  the  medulla  is  at  a  point  between 
the  pons  Varolii  and  the  anterior  pyramid.  The  roots  of  this 
nerve,  as  pointed  out  by  Stilling  and  Van  der  Kolk ; 

"Form  a  remarkable  exception  in  their  inward  course  to  all  the 
other  nerve-roots,  bending  outwards  as  they  approach  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  while  all  the  other  nerves  of  the  medulla  bend 
inwards  or  towards  the  ranh^,  where  their  fibres  decussate  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  with  those  coming  firom  the  opposite  side.  As 
a  natural  consequence  resulting  firom  their  peculiar  course,  the 
fibres  do  not  decussate,  at  least  directly,  and  if  the  opposite  nuclei 
are  brought  into  connection,  it  must  be  either  through  the  interven- 
tion of  fibres  derived  from  cells,  or  by  means  of  ascending  or 
descending  fibres,  connecting  the  nuclei  with  distant  parts,  for  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  fibres  turning  inwards  towards  the 
raph^. "    (Dean,  p.  61.) 

The  fibres  of  the  abduceus  may  be  traced  to  the  nuclens 
of  the  facial,  and  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  with 
probable  connection  above,  with  roots  of  the  motor  oculi 
nerves. 

Besides  the  preceding  the  fifth  or  trifacial  nerve  sends  fibres 
of  its  lower  roots  to  the  medulla,  to  form  connection  with  the 
auditory  nucleus,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  vagus,  accessory,  and 
hypoglossal  nerves.^ 

To  bring  these  anatomical  details  to  their  practical  elucida- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  disease  we  may  observe  that  one  of 

1  'Tan  der  Kolk/  pp.  123—136,  New  Sydenham  Society's  translation. 
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our  most  active  investigaton  of  the  pathology  of  the  nenrons 
system  has  put  this  question,  with  reference  to  a  case  of  paraly- 
sis : — '^  Where  is  the  disease  which  suddenly  produces  together 
paralysis  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  vocal  cord,  all  on  one  side, 
(and  doubtfully  of  the  orbicularis  orbis)?''^  The  answer  is 
derived  from  the  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke, 
thus: — 

m 

"  According  to  Bendz  and  Claude  Bernard,  the  lower  rootletB  of 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve  are  collected  into  the  external  branch 
which  supplies  the  trapezius  and  stemo-mastoid  muscles ;  while  the 
upper  rootletB  go  to  form  the  internal  branch  which  joins  the 
pneuroogastrics,  and  is  through  it  distributed  to  the  larynx,  pharynx, 
and  palate.  Now,  the  lower  roots,  forming  the  external  branch, 
have  Deen  shown  by  Lockhart  Clarke  to  arise,  in  common  with  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  the  cervical  and  brachial  region, 
from  the  anterior  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord ;  while  the  dipper 
roots,  forming  the  intenud  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory,  having  an 
entirely  different  and  a  double  origin — one  from  its  own  special 
nucleus,  continuous  behind  the  central  caual  with  that  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics ;  the  other  from  the  proper  nucleus  of  the  lingual  or 
hypoglossal  nerve,  in  front  of  the  canal.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  lingual  nerve  appear  to  take  their  origin  from 
the  spinal  accessory  nucleus." 

The  demonstration  of  this  close  anatomical  connection  is  of 
the  highest  interest,  both  in  a  physiological  and  in  a  pathologi- 
cal point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  upon  correct  anatomy  and 
physiology  must  be  based  sound  views  of  pathology.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  more  to  be  wondered  at  that  even  at  this  period 
there  should  be  found  pathologists  who  refuse  to  see  in 
microscopical  investigations  a  great  help  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  obscure  phenomena  of  disease.  The  om  bono  of 
these  investigations  is  to  some  degree  shown  by  the  mi- 
eroscopic  examinations  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  cord  and 
medulla  in  paralysis,  in  a  number  of  diseases,  that  are  to 
be  found  in  preceding  volumes  of  this  Journal  by  Mr.  Clarke 
and  Dr.  John  W.  Ogle,  and  by  other  observers  in  other 
journals. 

We  must  not  dose  without  noticing  the  proficiency  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  illustrations  that  accompany  Dr.  Dean's  work, 
comprising,  besides  forty  engravings  from  drawings  of  transpa- 
rent sections,  thirty-six  photographs  of  opaque  sections  of  the 
medulla,  as  viewed  by  reflected  light;  although  we  are  con- 
strained to  regard  the  latter  as  no  very  great  advance,  in  point 

>  "Illiutmtioiis  of  Diseases  of  the  Kerrons  System,"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Jackson 
In  *  London  Hospital  Reports,'  p.  368. 
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of  utility^  upon  the  elaborate  engraTings  published  several  years 
ago  by  Stilling^  and  which  were  so  entirely  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  Mr.  Clarke's  method  of  rendering  his  sections  transparent^ 
yet  they  are  not  devoid  of  interest  as  examples  of  one  more  of 
the  applications  of  photography  to  science. 


rbvisw  rv. 

Metamorphoses  of  Man  and  the  Lower  Animals.  By  A.  Db 
QuATKEFAGBS,  Mcmbro  de  L'Institut,  Professeur  au  Mu- 
s^m  lyHistoire  Naturelle  de  Paris^  &c.  Translated  by 
HsNRT  Lawson^  M.D.^  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Queen's 
College,  Birmingham,  ftc.     London,  1864,  pp.  284. 

The  subject  of  this  volume,  assuredly  one  of  the  most  inter* 
eating  within  the  scope  of  zoological  science,  has  been  treated 
in  a  very  able  manner  by  its  distinguished  author.  The  work 
is  not  merely  a  digest  of  what  has  been  done  by  others,  it  is 
much  more  and  of  a  higher  character ;  it  contains  the  results  of 
the  professor's  own  widely  extended  researches.  What  very 
much  adds  to  its  value  is,  the  simple,  lucid  and  animated  style 
in  which  it  is  written;  and,  fortunately,  owing  to  the  ability  of 
its  translator,  it  does  not  lose  this  charm  in  its  English  dress. 
In  its  commendation,  too,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention 
another  of  its  merits;  this  is,  the  historical  notices  which 
accompany  the  details,  in  which  ample  justice  is  done  to  the 
inquirers  by  whose  patient  labours  one  of  the  most  obstruse 
and  difScult  portions  of  biology  has  been  elaborated  and  brought 
to  its  present  advanced  stage. 

The  general  conclusions  which  the  author  arrives  at  from  a 
large  induction  of  facts  accompanied  by  much  critical  discus- 
sion, displaying  great  acumen  and  an  admirable  method,  are  the 
following :  first,  and  chief,  a  confirmation  of  the  great  law,  the 
dictum  of  Harvey,  of  omne  mvum  ex  ovo ;  next,  that  the  preser- 
vation and  perpetuation  of  species  are  effected  only  by  the 
congress  of  the  male  and  female,  or  by  the  action  of  the  male 
generative  element,  the  spermatozoon,  on  the  female  element, 
the  ovum,  or  in  the  instance  of  vegetables,  on  its  anologue,  the 
seed ;  and  that  olbpring  without  such  a  congress,  whether  by 
buds,  germination,  or  by  slips,  fissuration,  have  only  a  limited 
power  of  production,  and  no  internal  principle  of  perpetuity. 
The  cycles  of  reproduction  in  animals  and  also  in  plants,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  commence  by  the  development  of  an  ovum, 
or  a  fertile  seed,  embrace  a  certain  number  of  generations,  and 
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terminate  in  the  reappearance  of  truly  seminal  individuals.  No 
matter  how  numerous  the  generations  comprised  by  a  cycle  may 
be,  all  individuals,  animal  or  vegetable,  sexual  or  neutral,  which 
comprise  them,  are  still  the  direct  or  indirect  product  of  the 
same  ovum,  or  the  same  seed.  All  therefore  are  the  mediate  or 
immediate  offspriug  of  the  male  and  female  parents  which  pro- 
duced and  fecundated  the  primary  germ.''  The  term  male  and 
female  parent,  thus  used,  imply  the  male  and  female  sexual 
apparatus,  whether  distinct  or  combined  in  the  same  individual. 

Different  terms  have  been  employed  by  different  authors  to 
express  the  phenomena  of  the  successive  phases  of  development 
to  which  living  beings,  animal  and  vegetable,  are  subject. 
M.  De  Quatrefages  uses  chiefly  two,  Gteneagenesis^  and  Me- 
tamorphosis; the  latter  applicable  to  the  alterations  which 
creatures  undergo  in  attaining  their  mature  growth,  of  which 
certain  insects  and  batrachians  are  striking  examples,  not  ex- 
cepting man  himself; — the  former  applicable  to  new  indiividuals, 
the  result  of  gemmation  from  or  division  of  the  parent-being, 
examples  of  which  are  afforded  in  the  marvellous  histories 
of  other  insects,  such  as  the  aphides,  and  of  many  of  the 
marine  mollusca  and  radiata.  This  term,  geneagenesis,  he 
prefers  to  that  of  parthenogenesis,  invented  by  Mr.  Owen,  to 
express  the  same  organic  births ;  and  he  gives  it  the  preference 
inasmuch  as  in  the  majority  of  instance.,  an  ovum,  a  true 
ovum,  is  not  concerned  in  the  process ;  and,  also  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Owen,  he  considers  organic  reproduction  in  all  its 
varities  simply  a  phenomenon  of  growth — "  the  individualisa- 
tion  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  parent.''  In  both  these  parti- 
culars, i.e.,  in  rejecting  the  term  parthenogenesis  and  in  the 
explanation  of  the  non-sexual  germ-production,  he  has  adopted 
very  closely  the  views  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  published  in  this  our 
Review,  the  volume  for  1848-49,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
of  which  our  author,  as  he  states,  had  only  a  knowledge  through 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Owen.  To  Dr.  Carpenter,  we  think,  it 
must  be  no  small  gratification  to  find  that  his  early  conclusions 
have  the  approval  and  the  support  of  so  weighty  an  authority. 

Besides  what  relates  to  the  main  subject  of  this  little  volume, 
there  is  much  in  it  of  value  incidentally  introduced;  obser- 
vations here  and  there  which  arrest  attention  and  give  rise  to 
thought.  Of  this  kind  are  his  distinctive  marks  of  organic  and 
inoi^anic  nature;  the  one  sexual,  the  other  non-sexual;  the 
one  the  seat  of  constant  changes,  the  other  in  a  state  of  absolute 
rest ;  these  changes  attended,  according  to  him,  invariably  with 

^  From  7(v(^»  and  ykvtote$  literally  the  reprodoction  of  genezmtions. 
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loss  of  we%ht^  or,  rather,  we  would  remark,  with  such  a  loss  in 
the  majority  of  instancesJ  It  is  with  this  latter  proposition 
that  he  begins  his  work,  and  he  concludes  it,  maintaining  the 
doctrine  hardly  now  in  favour  with  our  most  advanced  physiolo- 
gists, that  organization,  that  vital  functions  and  metamorphoses 
depend  on  a  special  vital  force — "  a  vital  vortex."  We  cannot, 
we  think,  do  better  than  transcribe  what  he  advances  on  this 
subject.  The  passage  is  a  good  example  of  his  animated 
style,  and  should  it  not  have  approval,  we  feel  confident  that 
it  will  have  the  respectful  consideration  due  to  it  both  on 
aooount  of  the  deservedly  high  reputation  of  the  author,  and  the 
great  obscurity  of  the  problem,  so  well  indicated  by  the  words 
with  which  the  quotation  ends. 

"  It  (the  vital  vortex)  alone  enabled  us  to  comprehend  metamor- 
phosis ;  it  alone  explained  the  fiur  more  complex  phenomena  of ' 
genoigenesis.  It  is  mipossible  to  avoid  seeing  a  fundamental  law, 
and  in  some  measure  also  an  immediate  cause  of  the  development 
and  completion  of  living  beings  in  the  exercise  of  this  twofold 
movement  of  arrival  and  (teparture.  Notwithstanding  the  assertions 
of  some  naturalists,  who  desire  to  arrest  their  inquiries  at  this  stage, 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  this  fact  to  some  higher  cause ;  for  matter, 
which  is  of  itself  inert,  can  only  be  set  in  operation  by  the  impulse 
of  some  force  or  agent.  Every  material  operation  is  at  first  an  effect 
before  in  its  form  it  becomes  a  cause,  what,  then,  is  the  agent 
which  is  here  at  work  in  matter  f  Shall  we,  like  some  physiologists, 
invoke  the  six  or  eight  forces  admitted  by  chemists  and  natural 
philosophers,  in  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  occurring  in 
morganic  matter  ?  Long  ago  we  gave  the  following  reply  to  this 
question.  ^  Yes ;  in  organised  beings  we  find  the  mienomenon  of 
heat,  light,  and  electricity ;  chemical  af&nity  and  capiilarv  attraction 
are  momentarily  numifested,  and  possibly  we  may  also  find  in  them 
processes  analogous  to  those  of  catalysis  and  epipolism.  But  these 
phenomena  are  accomplished,  and  these  processes  carried  on,  under 
the  influence  of  a  &r  higher  power,  whose  existence  it  is  in  truth 
impossible  to  deny.  Electricity,  heat,  and  chemical  affinity,  operate 
in  living  beings,  and  are  certainly  engaged  in  ^e  production  of  the 
vUal  vortex.  Nevertheless  they  labour  only  under  the  control  and 
regulation  of  a  superior  force — ^life,  which  modifies  all  brute  forces, 
and  causes  them  to  produce  muscle  and  blood  instead  of  ammoniacal 
salts ;  bones  instead  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  plants  and  animals, 
instead  of  mere  inorgamc  lifeless  masses. 

1  An  exceptional  case  appears  to  be  that  of  an  hybemating  animal,  the  marmot, 
which,  acoor^ng  to  the  ezperimenta  of  Profenor  Sacc  of  Nenfchste^  as  reported 
by  MM.  BegnaSt  and  Beiset,  guns  weight  during  its  period  of  winter-sleep, 
which  Uiey  account  fbr  from  the  circumstance  that  whilst  torpid  more  oxygen  is 
consumed  that  there  is  carbonic  acid  formed. 

*  In  my  "  Souvenirs  d'un  Katnraliste  ;"  and  in  numy  articles  in  the  '*  Revue 
des  deux  Mondes." 
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''  All  force  is  blind,  and  most  neoesiarily  be  directed.  In  order  to 
produoe  certain  determinate  Bpedes  and  not  a  kindred  one,  in  order 
to  aroid  being  lost  amid  the  Tarioos  patlu  of  metamorphosia  and 

feneagenesifl,  it  is  reqaisite  that  even  life  itself  should  be  placed 
eneath  the  control  of  something  superior.  This  something  is  the 
specific  nature  of  each  being — that  wnich  each  plant  and  animal  has 
received  from  its  ancestors — through  the  intermediation  of  the  seed 
or  OYum  from  which  it  was  produced,  and  which  it  will  transmit  to 
its  descendents  by  the  intermediation  of  the  germs  which  it  gives  rise 
to  in  its  turn.  If  we  could  go  back  for  generations  and  ages  we  should 
still  find  the  same  questions  presenting  themselves,  and  invariably 
similar  fiM^  would  give  rise  to  like  replies.  In  order  to  explain 
organic  nature,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reier  to  the  voy  origin  of 
all  things. 

'*  But  here,  observation  and  experiment,  those  two  guides  which 
human  science  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of,  are  absolutely  unayail- 
ing.  The  true  philosopher  feels  compelled  to  pause,  lest  he  shotild 
set  his  foot  in  a  land  of  hypotheses  and  conceptions,  where  it  is  so 
easy  to  wander  frt>m  the  proper  path,  and  where  truth  itself — sup- 
posing it  to  be  attainable — cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  certain 
test/'    (p.  282- 
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Statistical,  Sanitary,  and  Medical  Reports  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department.    Vol.  V.     For  the  year  1863.    8vo,  pp.  648. 

Statistical  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  Navy.    For  the  year 
1862.     Svo,  pp.  316. 

These  reports^  published  last  year^  fully  sustain  the  high 
character  of  their  predecessors  in  point  of  interest  and  instruct- 
iveness.  As  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark^  the 
large  and  varied  amount  of  information  which  they  contain  on 
the  topographical  and  geographical  prevalence  of  many  diseases, 
and  on  the  influence  of  climate^  locality,  and  so  forth^  as  well 
as  on  the  efifects  of  the  observance  or  neglect  of  hygienic  and 
sanitary  precautions  in  their  development  and  severity,  ought 
to  secure  for  such  volumes  the  attentive  perusal  not  only  of  all 
military  and  naval  medical  men^  but  also  of  the  enlightened 
physician  in  civil  life.     We  begin  with  the  army. 

The  results  for  1863  are  very  satisfactory,  aa  they  show  the 
admissions  into  hospital  to  have  been  100,  and  the  deaths  3*5^ 
per  1000,  under  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years, 
while  there  has  been  also  a  trifling  decrease  in  the  proportion 
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discharged  from  the  service  as  invalids.  Compared  with  the 
results  of  1862^  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  all  these  parti- 
culars^ showing  that  the  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  army  is  still  progressive. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  amount  of  sick- 
ness^ mortality^  and  invaliding  among  the  chief  force  of  the 
army  at  home  and  abroad  during  the  year : — 
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Let  UB  now  compare  the  hygienics  of  the  French  army  with 
our  own^  as  such  comparisons  are  always  suggestive  and  useful 
when  all  the  fkcts  are  made  known. 

The  death-rate^  in  1863^  among  the  French  army  stationed  in 
Prance  (294,149),  was  922  per  1000  of  effective  strength; 
among  the  army  in  Algeria  (53,772)  it  was  12*29  per  1000; 
and  among  the  troops  in  Italy  (13,776)  it  was  17*92  per  1000. 

''The  most  striking  difference  in  the  mortality  of  the  troops 
serving  in  France  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  high  relative 
ratio  of  deaths  by  fevers,  diseases  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  and 
by  suicide  in  the  French  army ;  and  by  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
circulation  and  respiration,  and  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"  The  ratio  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  among  the  troops  serving 
in  France  amounted  to  1*83  per  1,000.  It  is  stated  to  have  prevailed 
epidemically  in  the  garrisons  of  Marseilles,  Clermont-Ferrand,  An- 
gers, Paris,  I)ijon,  Montpellier,  Limoges,  Tarbes,  Toulon,  Lyons, 
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and  Dooai.  The  high  ratio  of  deaths  by  fevers  in  Algiers  and  Italy 
was  chiefly  the  result  of  pernicious  intermittent  fever,  but  the  mor- 
tality by  typhoid  was  also  considerable,  amounting  in  Italy  to  3*55 
per  1,000.  Dysentery  and  diarrhoea  were  the  principal  diseases  of 
the  organs  of  digestion,  and  next  to  them  peritonitis. 

**  The  great  mortality  by  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration  is 
the  result  of  consumption.  In  the  French  report  it  is  stated  that 
the  deaths  returned  under  the  head  of  chronic  bronchitis,  were  in 
reality  caused  by  phthisis.  If  the  deaths  by  consumption,  spitting 
of  blood,  and  chronic  bronchitis  be  classed  together,  the  ratio  of 
mortality  in  the  French  Army  serving  in  France  was  2*24,  and 
among  troops  serving  in  the  United  Ajngdom,  3'17  per  1,000  of 
the  strength.  In  diseases  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nervoas 
system,  the  excess  in  the  British  army  is  most  marked  in  the  deaths 
by  apoplexy  and  palsy,  while  in  the  French  army  there  is  a  high 
ratio  01  mortality  oy  msanity.  Two  deaths  are  also  recorded  in  the 
latter  service  from  nostalgia. 

^  Among  the  accidental  deaths  in  the  French  army  seven  lire 
stated  to  nave  been  the  result  of  duels ;  72  men  were  drowned, 
being  in  the  ratio  of  0*24  per  1,000,  while  among  the  troops  in  the 
United  Kingdom  it  amounted  to  0*47  per  1,000 ;  and  one  man  was 
killed  by  lightning. 

"  Ninety-two  deaths  are  returned  under  the  head  of  '  Cauae 
unknown,*  among  the  troops  serving  in  France,  and  only  one 
among  those  in  the  United  Sangdom.'* 

The  classification  of  diseases^  &c.^  used  in  the  French  army^ 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  formerly  in  use  in  our  own  army. 
The  first  three  classes  are  fevers^  eruptire  fevers^  and  virulent 
or  contagious  diseases^  which  include  syphilis,  scurvy,  and  car- 
buncle. Then  follow  fourteen  classes  of  diseases  of  the  different 
organs  or  systems  of  the  body,  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  to 
the  skin,  &c. ;  to  these  succeed  various  diseases,  from  diverse 
causes,  including  all  deaths  from  violence;  and,  lastly,  ''cause 
unknown.''  The  French  classification  is,  in  many  respects, 
like  that  still  adopted  in  our  navy.  It  is  certainly  much  to  be 
desired  that  our  two  services  should  be  not  so  very  dissimilar  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Some  painfully  interesting  particulars  are  given  respecting 
the  terrible  waste  of  life  in  the  Russian  army,  from  1841  down 
to  1861 ;  the  information  is  derived  fi^m  a  report  in  the  Russian 
'Military  Journal,'  for  1863.  The  years  1848  and  1849  are 
omitted,  probably  in  consequence  of  these  being  cholera  years; 
also,  the  five  years  from  1853  to  1 856,  as  the  results  during  that 
period  would  be  exceptionably  disastrous  to  life,  on  account  of 
the  Crimean  war.  During  the  first  ten  of  the  fifteen  years  in- 
cluded, the  death-rate  is  stated  to  have  averaged  37*0,  and 
during  the  last  five  years  18*7,  per  1000  of  the  strength.     That 
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war  led^  we  are  told,  to  varioiis  improyementa  in  the  military 
system  of  the  empire. 

**  A  table  is  giTen  showing  the  mortality  among  the  troops  serving 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  Poland,  and  in  Lithuania,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  general  results : — 
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«« '  Oar  losses  in  the  Caucasus,'  says  the  reporter, '  previous  to  the 
Crimean  War,  were,  as  we  see,  yery  considerable,  and  seriously 
affected  the  mortaUty  throughout  all  the  army.  Taking  the  average 
numerieal  strength  of  the  Caucasian  force  for  that  period  at  150,000 
men,  and  the  mean  loss  by  death  at  10,000,  it  follows  that  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  years  it  perished  entirely,  and  not  a  single  man 
survived  to  retire  on  unlimited  furlough.  On  making  allowances  for 
furloughs,  discharges,  and  for  men  removed  for  disability,  the  result 
is  that  the  entire  composition  of  this  army  is  renewed  every  eight, 
or  at  the  utmost  every  ten  years.  ...  In  the  army  of  the  Caucasus 
we  discover  a  repetition  of  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  deaths  from 
natural  causes  bear  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  numbers  killed  in 
action.' " 

The  deaths  firom  the  latter  cause  formed  not  a  tenth  part  of 
the  enormous  loss  of  life  caused  by  disease. 

What  a  lesson  to  crowned  heads  and  governments ! — qtddquid 
deUrant  reges,  plectuntvr  Achivi.  There  appears  to  be  an 
enormous  amount  of  suicide  in  the  Russian  army^  as  might 
indeed  haye  been  predicted,  considering  the  terrible  system  of 
conscription  which  prevails  in  mai^  parts  of  the  empire. 

With  respect  to  our  Navy  in  1862,  we  find  that  the  total  force 
afloat  was  58,870.  Of  this  number,  1944  men  were  invalided, 
and  902  died.  From  the  subjoined  table,  the  reader  will  at 
once  see  the  annual  rates  of  sickness,  including  injuries,  in* 
validing,  and  death,  on  the  different  atationa ; — 
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The  daily  sick  throaghout  the  year  averaged  67,  in  every 
1000  of  the  total  force.  The  ratio  of  the  men  invalided  from 
the  service  was  38  per  1000,  and  that  of  the  deaths  was 
15'3  per  1000.  Dr.  Mackay  remarks  that,  in  respect  of  the 
death-rate  in  the  whole  force  on  the  year,  if  the  ratio  of  deaths 
from  what  may  be  termed  camdUie$,  including  under  this  head 
yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  wounds,  and  injuries,  is  deducted 
from  the  totals  the  result  would  be  a  death-rate  in  the  naval 
service  from  all  other  affections  of  only  9*6  per  1000  of  mean 
force. 

But  can  we  fiurly,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  sickness  and 
mortality  in  the  service  of  the  navy,  exclude,  as  camaliies, 
yellow  fever  or  cholera,  any  more  than  various  other  maladies 
of  the  same  class  ?  For  even  if  it  be  admitted  as  the  ground  for 
such  exclusion  that  cholera  as  well  as  yellow,fever,"may  certainly 
be  altogether  escaped  by  carefully  avoiding  the  localities  where 
it  is  prevailing,^'  may  not  the  same  thing  be  said  of  the  cases  of 
smaUpox,  and  of  very  much  of  the  tv^hoid  or  gastric  fever, 
which  occur  from  year  to  year  among  the  crews  ?  These  diseases 
are  generally  contracted  on  shore  in  the  first  instance.  And  so 
it  is  also  with  respect  to  the  fevers,  which  prove  so  disastrous  to 
the  health  of  ships  of  war  on  certain  tropical  stations,  as,  for 
example,  on  the  coast  of  China.  On  arrival  there,  they  are 
often  extremely  healthy,  with  a  low  sick  list ;  but  within  a  week 
or  ten  days,  particularly  if  the  men  have  been  ashore,  it  usu- 
ally becomes  doubled  or  trebled  from  bowel  and  febrile  attacks. 
Whatever  may  be  the  alleged  principal  exciting  cause  or  causes 
of  the  maladies,  whether  terrestrial,  atmospheric,  or  personal, 
it  matters  but  little ;  for  still  the  fact  would  remain,  that  they 
might  be  altogether  avoided,  or  nearly  so,  if  the  infested  locali- 
ties were  unvisited.  But  as  this  cannot  be,  with  the  duties  and 
exigencies  of  the  public  service  to  be  fulfilled,  the  great  point 
to  be  considered  is,  how  most  effectually  to  arrest,  mitigate, 
and  control  evils  which  will  always  more  or  less  defy  our 
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attempts  to  entirely  counteract  or  prevent.  It  is  in  this  field 
of  practical  research  that  the  most  valuable  results  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  navy  and  the  army  alike ;  and  it  will  be  founds 
we  think,  that  the  very  same  hygienic  and  prophylactic  mea- 
sures which  are  known  to  be  most  effectual  in  respect  of  typhus 
and  of  diarrhcea,  and  dysentery,  are  those  which  should  guide 
us  in  respect  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera. 

Some  very  interesting  details  are  given  of  what  befel  the  ex- 
pedition  to  Mexico  in  the  begmnmg  of  1862>  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  £rom  which  we  happily 
withdrew  in  time,  but  not  before  much  sickness  and  a  consider- 
able mortalily  in  the  force  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  consisting  of 
700  men  and  officers  of  the  marine  battalion.  The  place  is 
notoriously  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  in  the  Oulf,  and  the 
accommodation  found  in  the  town  was  neither  good  nor  suffi- 
cient. The  Spaniards,  who  were  the  first  to  arrive,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  best  quarters,  and  the  French  followed  imme- 
diately upon  our  heels,  and  must  have  fared  even  worse  than 
ourselves.  Within  a  month  of  the  arrival,  there  was  a  heavy 
sick  list  firom  diarrhcea  and  fever.  A  month  later,  or  in  the 
first  week  of  March,  the  sickness  had  much  increased,  and 
yellow  fever  began  to  appear.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  re- 
embarkation  of  most  of  the  troops,  and  for  removing  them  from 
the  country ;  they  were  sent  off  to  Bermuda.  A  detachment  of 
154  men  and  10  officers  remained  behind  till  about  the  middle 
of  April,  when  they  also  left.  The  total  mortality  in  the  whole 
force  amounted  to  46  deaths,  in  the  course  of  three  months  and 
a  half.  Twenty-six  men  died  of  fever  in  the  hospital  at  Vera 
Cruz ;  ten  of  these  were  cases  of  undoubted  yellow  fever.  The 
losses  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  were,  it  is  believed,  very 
much  greater.  As  feur  as  mav  be  gathered  firom  the  evidence, 
the  yellow  fever  seemed  to  be  but  an  aggravated  and  more 
deadly  form  of  the  endemic  fever;  graduidly  manifesting  itself 
and  gaining  strength  and  violence  as  the  season  advanced.  How 
difficult,  if,  indeed,  possible,  it  is  to  discriminate  between  milder 
casesof  yellow  fever, — i.e., those whichrecover — ^firomtheordinary 
remittent  fevers,  is  known  to  alL  This  fact  alone  should  suffice 
to  shake  us  out  of  any  extreme  views  as  to  the  essentially  spe"* 
cific  or  pathognomonic  nature  of  the  former,  as  if  it  were  as 
distinct  and  independent  a  disease  firom  all  others  as  smallpox 
or  other  of  the  exanthemata.  The  history  of  the  sickness  in 
the  BinaUo  by  her  sui^eon.  Dr.  A.  L.  Archer,  as  given  at 
length,  might  De  quoted  with  advantage  on  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  attributes  of  the  fever,  besides  its  alliance  with 
intermittent  fever;  it  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal.  "We 
can  afford  space  for  one  short  extract  only  :^» 
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'*  On  its  fint  appeanmoe  the  eziatenoe  of  yellow  fever  was  barely 
suBpected,  but  yery  shortly  the  true  genuine  type  began  to  evidence 
itself  in  two  or  three  of  the  cases.  Of  the  twenty-one  that  ap- 
peared, fourteen  ran  into  true  yellow  fever;  the  remaining  seven 
were  of  a  milder  remittent  type,  and  more  amenable  to  treatment. 
From  the  first  the  cases  were  isolated  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
body  of  the  ship's  company.  For  four  days  after  leaving  Key  West, 
there  being  danger  of  squalls  of  rain,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
patients  on  the  lower  deck,  but  as  soon  as  a  parallel  of  latitude  was 
reached  where  there  was  less  probability  of  this  occurrence,  the  ship 
was  housed  in  abaft  with  the  awnings,  the  cots  and  hammocks  slung 
underneath  them,  and  the  isolation  was  as  perfect  as  possible.  As 
the  cases  of  fever  appeared  from  the  first  to  be  daOy  on  the  increase, 
and  its  malignant  type  soon  evident,  the  ship's  course  was  diverted 
from  making  the  Chesapeake  to  Halifax,  and  she  was  run  to  the 
northward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  During  the  passage  everything 
was  favorable  to  check  the  further  process  of  the  affection,  and  to 
oondaoe  to  the  comfort  of  the  patients.  Very  fine  weather  was  met 
with,  and  a  fair  wind  with  a  smooth  sea  rapidly  sent  the  ship  into 
higher  latitudes." 

There  is  in  the  appendix  to  the  '  Army  Report/  an  elaborate 
and  very  valuable  memoir  by  Sureeon-Major  Barrow,  on  the  epi- 
demic of  yellow  fever  in  Bermuda,  in  1864 ;  it  would  require  a 
separate  article  to  do  it  justice,  but  this  will  be  best  reserved 
until  the  'War  Office  Report'  on  this  destructive  visitation 
appears.  It  may  meanwhile  be  worth  noticing  that,  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  there  was  a  marked  increase  of  continued  fever 
among  the  population,  both  civil  and  military,  in  the  towns  of 
St.  George  and  Hamilton.  For  some  weeks  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  yellow  fever  in  1864,  there  seems  to  hare  been 
an  unusual  number  of  cases  of  jaundice  and  of  a  mUd  typhoid 
fever  in  St.  George's.  The  first  true  case  of  the  p^tiience 
occurred  on  the  25th  of  June ;  the  second  on  the  10th  of  July ; 
both  in  persons  recently  arrived  in  St.  George's.  The  evidence 
in  these  two  cases,  when  examined,  quite  failed  in  Dr.  Barrow's 
opinion  to  support  the  alleged  importation  of  the  disease. 
''  It  altogether  points  to  the  town  of  St.  George's  as  being  the 
starting-point  and  nucleus  of  the  fever ;  and  as  the  two  men 
first  attacked  were  new  comers,  they  were  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  the  toxic  influence."  The  result  of  the  official  inqui- 
ries into  the  history  of  the  previous  three  epidemics  in  Ber- 
muda accords  very  much  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Barrow  on  the 
important  question  as  to  the  introduction  ab  extra,  or  the  indi- 
genous development,  of  the  yellow  fever  there. 

On  the  connected  subject  of  quarantine,  he  remarks  : — 

"The  Commissioners  appointed,  in  1857,  to  inquire  into  the 
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causes  of  the  outbreak  in  the  previous  year  determined  that  the 
disease  originated  in  the  colony  was  non-contagious,  but  diffused  by 
an  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  exploding  in  attacks  of 
yellow  fever  where  it  encountered  other  necessary  elements,^  as 
predisposition  in  individuals,  bad  sanitary  conditions  in  localities,  or 
both  combined.  They  therefore  recommended  that  quarantine  should 
still  be  applied  to  ships,  but  to  ships  as  infected  localities  only — 
that  is,  any  vessel  having  yellow  fever  cases  on  board  should  be 
herself  phlcei  in  quarantine,  but  her  crew  allowed  to  depart.  The 
vessel  should  be  then  cleared  out,  cleansed,  whitewashed  and  venti- 
latedy  &c.  This  is  exacth'  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  quarantine. 
When  a  supposed  case  of  contagion  is  brought  forward,  the  question 
is  to  determme  how  much  depends  upon  the  local  and  how  much 
upon  the  personal  cause ;  ana  the  difficulty  in  wholly  eliminating 
the  local  influences  is  so  great  that  the  exact  value  of  the  personid 
can  scarcely  be  estimated,  and  thus  the  argument  seems  likely  to  go 
on  ad  tHfimtum" 

Some  excellent  advice  is  given  as  to  the  sanitary  measures 
required^  both  in  the  towns  and  as  respects  the  military  esta- 
blishments^ to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  desolating  visita* 
tions  as  have^  more  than  onoe,  vrithin  the  last  twelve  years 
smitten  the  colony.  The  consideration  of  this  and  of  other 
topics  relating  to  the  recent  epidemic  wiU^  ere  long^  call  for  a 
special  notice  at  our  hands.  Meanwhile  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  wiU  do  well  to  consult  a  most  instructive  paper 
(illustrated  vnth  a  chart  of  the  group  of  the  islands)  by 
Deputy-Inspector  Dr.  Smart.  B.N..  who  was  recently  the 
principal  iJ^  medical  officer  at  Bei^uda,  in  the  last  part  of 
the  '  Transactions  of  the  Epidemiological  Society.'  His  views 
correspond  very  generally  with  those  of  Dr.  Barrow^  and  serve 
to  throw  much  light  on  the  epidemiological  relations  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  Mackay  is  an  ardent  contagionist  and  upholder  of 
the  efficacy  of  quarantine  for  the  exclusion  of  yellow  fever^  more 
so^  we  should  suppose,  than  most  of  the  medical  officers  of  his 
service.  ''Accumulated  and  accumulating  evidence/'  he  says, — 

''  Seems  to  show,  that  while  on  board  ship,  on  the  one  hand, 
yellow  fever  ma^  certainly  be  altogether  escaped  by  carefully  avoid- 
mg  those  localities  in  which  it  is  prevailing,  it  may  on  the  other  be 
most  effectivelv  kept  at  bay  on  shore  by  the  stringent  administration 
of  quarantine  laws." 

From  yellow  fever  we  pass  on  to  cholera. 

Respecting  the  important  measuro  of  moving  troops  from 
infected  locidities,  and  the  necessity  of  selecting  proper  sites  for 
their  temporary  encampment,  the  mllowing  observations  will  be 
read  with  much  interest,  followed  as  they  aro  by  a  most  useful 
suggeition  from  Dr.  Balfour : 
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"  At  Agra  cholera  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  July*  t>nt  did  not 
attack  the  troops  till  the  2l8t,  when  a  case  occurred  in  the  Bojd 
ArtiUery.  On  the  28th  the  two  batteries  were  moved  to  Secondra, 
'a  large  walled  enclosure,'  and  the  disease  still  continuing,  they 
were  again  moved  two  miles  further  on  the  Muttra  road.  As  tbs 
change  did  not  appear  to  have  aaj  influence  in  checking  the  epidemic, 
thej  were,  on  the  4th  of  August,  removed  across  the  river,  when  the 
disease  immediateljr  ceased  among  them.  On  the  31st  of  Jolj 
cholera  broke  out  in  the  2drd  Begiment.  On  the  following  day 
two  companies  were  sent  across  the  river  and  encamped.  The 
disease  still  continuing  in  the  cantonments,  three  more  companies 
were  sent  across  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  August ;  and  it  is  woiihy  of 
remark  that  not  a  single  case  of  the  disease  occurred  among  the  men 
encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  llie  Artillery  had  ^together 
18  cases,  of  which  II  died,  and  the  2drd  Begiment  had  14  cases  and 
10  deaths. 

*'  The  history  of  these  outbreaks  of  cholera  furnishes  strong  evi> 
denoe  of  the  importance  of  moving  the  troops  and  encamping  them 
with  a  view  to  cneck  the  disease  when  it  appears  as  an  epidemic,  as 
directed  in  the  General  Orders  of  24th  April,  1862,  by  his  Excel- 
lency the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India ;  but  it  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  such  a  measure  would  not  be  advisable  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  its  occurrence  in  that  form  among  the 
troops.  It  seems  to  be  almost  invariably  the  case  that  cholera 
appears  in  the  first  instance  among  the  native  population,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cantonments,  and  that  it  does  not  at^k  the 
troops  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time.  It  might  deserve  a  trial 
whether,  by  encamping  the  troops  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease  among  the  general  population,  and  keeping  them  encamped 
until  it  had  subsided,  the  occurrence  among  tnem  of  these  severe 
and  fiital  epidemics  miffht  not  be  altogether,  or  at  least  to  a  very 
great  extent,  prevented.^' 

In  the  report  of  Inspector-General  Beataon  we  learn  some 
further  particulars  respecting  the  sanitaiyj  natural  and  acquired, 
condition  of  the  cantcmment  of  Mean  Meer,  and  of  its  past  his- 
tory. It  has  been  long  knovm  to^  an  unhealthy  locality.  There 
was  a  severe  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1831,  again  in  1842  and  in 
1856,  and  then  the  terrible  ones  in  1861  and  in  the  foUowing 
year.  During  the  six  years  commencing  with  1846-47,  the 
annual  death-rate  among  the  troops  stationed  there  was  84  per 
1000.  In  1851-52  one  regiment  lost  132,and  another  regiment 
no  less  than  218,  per  1000  of  its  strength,  chiefly  firom  fever  and 
dysentery.  Subsequently  to  this  penod  the  cesspool  nuisance, 
which  everywhere  prevaiied,  must  have  become,  of  course,  very 
much  worse.  What  with  crowded  barracks,  the  use  of  water 
not  only  brackish,  but  tainted  with  fiBscal  impurities,  and  the 
depressing  eflfects  oi  panic,  no  one  can  wonder  at  the  disasters 
of  1861  and  1862.     Dr.  Beatson  expresses  emphatically  his 
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hope  that  in  future  "  bodies  of  men  struck  with  the  pestilenca 
would  never  again  be  left  to  its  devastating  ravages  without 
early  and  decided  action  being  taken  to  remove  them  from 
infected  localities/* 

The  closing  paragraph  of  Deputy-Inspector  Dr.  Home's 
report  on  the  epidemic  cholera  at  Shanghai^  in  1862  and  1863^ 
is  full  of  practical  instruction : 

'*  Four  marked  characteristics  distinguish  the  better  class  of  the 
European  community,  who,  I  may  observe,  scarcely  suilered  at  all 
during  the  two  cholera  epidemics,  from  their  less  fortunate  fellow- 
countrymen  the  private  soldiers,  on  whom  the  disease  fell  on  both 
occasions  very  heavily. 

'*  Ist.  As  a  rule,  they  (the  civilians)  all  live  extremely  well,  par- 
taking of  animal  food  always  twice,  and  often  thrice  a  day.  2ndly. 
They  inhabit  large  airy  dwellings,  and  never  sleep,  if  at  all  possible 
to  avoid  it,  on  the  ground- floor.  3rdly.  They  never  expose  them- 
selves to  the  mid-day  sun,  and  scarcely  ever  to  the  ni^ht  air,  except 
in  covered  (sedan)  chairs.  4thly.  They  bathe  in  their  own  bouses 
eveiy  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon,  either  by  walking,  riding, 
drilling  as  volunteers,  playing  rackets  or  otherwise,  they  take  care 
that  the  system  has  regular  and  sufficient  exercise.  I  confess  I  see 
but  little  difficulty  in  giving  the  soldier  the  benefit  of  all  these 
advantages.  If  hu  diet  is  improved,  and  I  am  inclined  to  lay  much 
stress  on  this  (utterly  interdicting  the  use  of  salt  provisions),  his 
barracks  made  spacious  and  airy,  sentry  and  all  other  out-door  duty 
leduoed  to  a  minimum,  if  bath-rooms  and  the  means  of  amusement 
and  recreation  above  mentioned  are  provided  for  him,  and  if  the 
European  corps  stationed  at  Shanghai,  whether  infantry  or  artillery, 
be  not  kept  in  China  beyond  the  regulated  period  of  three  years,  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  soldier,  even  at  Shanghai,  should  not  approxi- 
mate at  least,  if  he  does  not  actually  reach,  the  high  stanoard  of 
health  in  which  the  civilians  in  comfortable  circumstances  there 
enjoy." 

As  the  Indian  troops  serving  in  China  appear  to  have  been 
decidedly  less  liable  to  the  disease  than  the  European  soldiers, 
and  also  to  recover  from  its  attacks  in  considerably  larger  pro- 
portion. Dr.  Home  recommends  that  "the  European  portion  of 
the  garrison  should  be  reduced  as  low  as  possible,  and  the  pro- 
tecting force  be  made  to  consist,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  Indian 
troops.'' 

If  the  well-conditioned  Europeans  at  Shanghai  suffered  com- 
paratively but  little,  very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  poor 
native  population,  as  we  learn  from  the  surgeon  (Dr.  Morgan) 
of  the  Euryalus : 

"  The  mortality  among  the  unfortunate  Chinese  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  settiement  surpasses  belief,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
74 — XXXVII.  22 
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at  where  there  were  bo  many  human  beings  crowded  together  in 
indifferent  dwellings.  I  have  been  informed  upon  good  authority 
that  they  died  at  one  time  at  the  rate  of  8000  a  day,  and  as  they 
eould  only  procure  a  burial-ground  that  could  accommodate  1000  a 
day,  the  remaining  2000  were  enclosed  in  boxes  of  deal  boards  loosely 
put  together,  or  packed  up  in  straw  or  matting,  and  left  to  rot  in 
the  sun.  During  the  time  this  ship  was  at  Shanghai  there  were 
thousands  of  dead  bodies,  more  or  ]ma  hidden  from  the  sight  of  the 
passer-by  by  some  loose  covering,  that  were  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  tainting  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with  their  deadly 
effluvia.'* 

The  crew  of  tbe  Euryalus  (as  well  as  of  some  other  shipe  of 
the  squadron)  suffered  severely,  21  out  of  89  cases  proring  fatal. 
Dr.  Morgan  considers  that  the  use  of  the  foul  river  water  had 
much  to  do  in  the  causation  of  the  disease.  ''  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  malarious  poison  as  well  as  the  choleraic  poison 
was  conveyed,  in  this  instance,  through  the  river  water^  which 
the  men  freely  drunk  of."     He  adds — 

*' Although  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  former  experienee 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  choleraic  epidemic  in  1854,  in  the  Black 
Sea,  thai  the  disease  is  communicable  m>m  one  indiridual  to  another 
when  there  are  a  number  of  cases  crowded  together  between  the 
decks  of  a  ship,  it  is  my  conriction,  after  mature  deliberation,  that 
the  disease  was  not  propagated  by  infection  during  the  Kahding 
expedition.  The  evidence  (though  not  conclusive)  is  more  in  favour 
of  its  having  been  conveved  to  the  human  svstem  through  the 
medium  of  the  river,  than  through  that  of  any  other,  in  this  instance. 
The  usual  sanitary  precautions  were  promptiy  adopted  immediately 
after  the  return  of  the  men  to  the  ship." 

But  a  still  more  formidable^  in  many  respects,  disease  than 
cholera,  though  relatively^  or  to  the  number  of  the  attacked^ 
much  less  fatal  to  our  ships  of  war  in  these  latitudes,  is  the  or- 
dinary bowel  flux,  or  dysenteric  diarrhoea,  which  at  all  timea^ 
and  in  almost  all  seasons,  proves  so  destructive  to  the  health  of 
the  men.  Out  of  a  crew  of  520  men,  the  Euryalus  had  54 
cases  entered  as  dysentery,  and  288  cases  as  diarrhoea,  during  the 
six  months  she  was  on  the  station.  On  arriring  at  Yokohama 
the  health  of  the  ship  was  highly  satisfactory,  the  number  on 
the  sick-list  being  only  twenty-two.  In  a  few  davs  diarrhoea 
became  prevalent ;  in  consequence.  Dr.  Morgan  thinks^  of  the 
bad  quality  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  ship  by  the  contractor, 
who  obtained  it  from  a  reservoir  ''situated  in  a  paddy  field, 
which  was  manured  with  human  ordure,  and  where  the  Japanese 
inhabitants  were  seen  to  wash  their  soiled  linen.''  One  natu- 
rally asks  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  ships  of  war  are  left  so 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  contractors  in  a  matter  of  such  import* 
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ance  to  the  health  of  the  crew  as  the  quality  of  water  for  their 
use^  and  that  so  little  appears  to  be  done  to  have  all  the  sus- 
pected water  distilled  on  boards  at  least  all  that  is  intended  for 
drinking?^  But  the  water  is  only  one  of  many  other  matters 
that  require  the  utmost  attention  in  the  management  of  the 
health  of  men^  in  a  locality  that  is  infested  with  alvine  flux. 
There  is  not  a  more  important  problem  in  naval  and  military 
hygiene  than  clearly  to  determine  all  the  circumstances  which 
fayour  the  production  and  aggravate  the  severity  of  this  dis- 
order. The  food^  the  drink^  the  clothings  the  exposure^  the 
nature  and  amount  of  fatigue  duties,  the  accommodation  of  the 
men,  the  moving  of  ships,  the  site  of  barracks — ^these  and  many 
other  points  require  to  be  carefully  examined  into.  We  should 
like  to  have  ample  details  from  the  medical  officers  of  the  navy 
in  respect  of  some  of  these  sanitary  particulars;  and  the  more  so  as 
there  is  often  no  small  difference  as  to  the  amount  of  severity  of 
flux  in  different  ships,  apparently  equally  exposed  to  the  hurtful 
influence  of  the  climate,  &c.  Would  it  not  be  a  most  useful 
measure  to  require  of  the  senior  medical  officer  of  the  station, 
or  the  surgeon  of  the  flag-ship,  to  prepare  a  report  at  the  end  of 
the  season  of  what  he  may  consider  as  the  probable  cause  of 
such  differences  in  the  shii^.  of  the  squadron  ?  By  comparing, 
on  the  spot,  the  health-state  of  different  ships  on  a  station,  and 
at  the  time  when  the  events  occur,  the  most  valuable  informa- 
tion would  unquestionably  be  obtained  for  future  guidance. 

As  to  the  medicinal  treatment  of  dysentery  and  dysenteric 
diarrhoea,  the  experience  of  Dr.  Morgan  is  much  in  favour  of 
the  old-establLshed  remedies : 

*^  I  found  great  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  ipecacuanha  in 
small  and  frequently  repeated  doses.  I  gave  two  or  three  grains 
of  the  drug  combined  with  one  quarter  or  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of 
opium,  with  marked  beneficial  effects,  eveiy  two  or  three  hours, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  cases.  In  n>om  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  hours  under  this  treatment  the  tormina  and  tenesmus  ceased, 
and  the  stools  became  copious  and  feculent.  Whether  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  remedy  acts  upon  the  liver,  for  under  its  use  the 
stools  became  copious  and  bilious.  Probably  its  action  upon  the 
skin  and  mucous  lining  of  the  intestines  relieves  the  congested  por- 

^  The  addition  of  tbe  elixir  of  Titriol,  or  dilnte  salphviic  acid,  in  snch  pro- 
portion as  would  make  a  pleaiant  beyerage  when  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar 
and  flavoured  with  tincture  of  orange  peel,  has  been  suggested  as  a  useful  and 
palatable  drink  in  hot  climates  and  seasons,  and  also  in  cholera  years  in  our  own 
country.  This  is  the  Umonade  iulphurique  of  some  French  hospitals.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  continued  use  of  the  mineral  acid  must  have  no  incon- 
siderable prophylactic  influence,  both  directly  as  an  astringent  upon  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  surface  and  also  by  senring  to  counteract  various  impurities 
in  tiie  water. 
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tal  yeMclfly  which  no  doubt  in  these  cases  obetnict  the  flow  of  bile 
through  the  hepatic  ducts.  In  the  cases  which  were  attended  by 
well-marked  paroxysms  of  paludal  fever,  AiU  doses  of  quinine  at  the 
onset  of  the  cold  stage  were  given  with  advantage.*' 

The  Appendix  to  the  ^  Army  Report '  contains  several  most 
valuable  reports  on  medical  topography.  Among  these,  besides 
one  [^or  two  already  cited,  may  be  mentioned  that  by  Staff 
Assistant-Surgeon  Gardiner  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  on  the 
expedition  up  the  country  against  the  Ashantees,  which  turned 
out  so  disastrously  to  the  troops,  and  which  called  forth,  it  will 
be  remembered,  severe  animadversions  in  the  House  of  Commona 
at  the  time.    Think  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  this : 

'^  Hardly  an  officer  was  in  sound  health  by  this  time,  and  none 
had  escaped  the  fever.  As  already  stated,  Captain  Gabb  had  died 
on  his  way  down  in  his  hammock,  and  with  none  but  natives  near 
him.  Staff  Assistant-Surgeon  Hooper  also  died  just  as  he  reached 
the  coast  from  the  bush.  These  things,  with  the  fast  increasing  list 
of  sick  men  and  officers,  served  to  augment  the  depression  among 
those  who  remained  in  the  bush,  and  by  the  Ist  of  April  eleven 
officers  had  gone  down  to  the  coast  sick. 

**  The  hospitab  were  now  overcrowded — the  men  suffering  from 
fever,  diarrhcpa,  and  dysentery,  and  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  in 
many  cases  with  poola  of  water  around  them.  It  became  utterly 
impossible  to  make  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  number  of  sick. 

"  The  rains  had  fully  set  in,  and  storms  of  thunder,  with  furious 
rains,  soon  turned  the  camp  into  a  large  swamp  ;  the  roads  became 
flooded,  slight  streams  were  turned  into  torrents,  and  the  rivers 
were  impassable  until  canoes  were  sent  up  from  Cape  Coast,  and 
then  the  sick  had  to  be  ferried  over  two  and  two. 

*'  On  the  9th  April,  1864,  the  troop  ship  Tamar  arrived  off  Cape 
Coast  Castle  with  reinforcements,  consistmg  of  the  left  wing  4th 
West  India  B^ment,  and  two  companies  1st  West  India  Kegi- 
ment.  As  room  in  the  castle  for  this  increase  was  impossible,  all 
the  houses  avaQable  in  the  town  were  hired,  and  necessarily  without 
reference  to  their  fitness  for  barracks." 

To  talk  of  carrying  on  war  under  such  circumstances,  and  in 
the  climate  of  West  Africa,  is  worse  than  folly,  even  with  black 
troops  from  the  West  Indies,  as  the  following  remarks  show  : 

''All  West  Indian  soldiers  suffer  greatly  from  change  of  climate. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  4th  West  India  Begiment  suffered  more 
from  the  effects  of  this  climate  on  their  first  arrival  than  white  men 
would. 

*'  Thus,  the  1st  detachment  of  the  4th  West  India  Segiment  landed 
on  the  coast  in  August,  1863,  and  were  at  once  attacked  by  fever 
and  dysentery ;  betore  December  of  same  year  they  had  somewhat 
recovered  (by  no  means  wholly),  and  then  were  employed  in  the 
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interior^  the  inevitable  results  of  which,  following  so  soon  on  oon- 
Btitutions  lately  shaken,  told  with  most  serious  effect."  ^ 

At  lengtH  the  welcome  news  arrived,  in  June^  from  home  that 
the  expedition  should  be  abandoned,  and  that,  after  all  the  mili- 
tary stores  had  been  destroyed,  the  troops  should  be  brought 
down  at  once  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  to  be,  most  of  them, 
sent  back  to  the  West  Indies  from  which  they  had  come.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  valuable  report  of  Dr.  Gardiner  will  not 
be  overlooked^  whenever  expeditionary  military  operations  on 
the  African  coast  are  again  thought  of. 

From  the  surgeon  of  H.M.S.  Gorgon  we  have  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  account  of  the  mouth  and  lower  part  of  the 
Zambesi,  in  connection  with  the  aid  given  by  the  navy  to  Dr. 
Livingstone's  exploring  expedition,  and  of  the  remittent  fever 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Church  of  England's  well-meant, 
but  surely  very  imprudent,  mission  to  that  part  of  the  east  coast 
of  the  African  continent : 

'' '  On  the  2nd  of  February  a  detachment  of  six  officers  and  forty- 
eight  men  crossed  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kongoni,  and 
anchored  close  to  the  right  bank.  Double  allowance  of  spirits  was 
ordered,  and  three  grains  of  quinine  were  directed  to  be  given  every 

moming  in  wine.    I  accompanied  the  expedition  myself. 

After  steaming  on  for  six  days,  and  finding  that  from  the  stoppages 
for  wood,  getting  aground,  and  the  difficulty  the  steamer  had  in 
stemming  the  current,  we  had  only  made  sixty  miles,  the  captain, 
the  paymaster,  and  myself,  with  twelve  men,  left  in  a  gig  and  whale 
boat  to  take  the  two  ladies  belonging  to  the  Central  African  Mission 
up  to  Chibisa,  immediately  below  the  Murchison  Falls.  We  took 
ten  days'  provisions  with  us,  and  on  the  tenth  day  we  had  only 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  Eiver  Bico,  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
below  Chibisa.    Here  one  boat  with  the  paymaster  and  five  men 

returned.' The  remainder  proceeded  onwards,  ultimately 

reached  Chibisa,  where  they  found  that  the  bishop  had  died,  and 
that  the  mission  party  were  in  difficulties  for  provisions.  After 
communicating  with  them  they  returned  at  once  down  the  river,  and, 
after  hard  work,  pulling  day  and  night,  reached  the  Pioneer  in  three 
days.    There  they  found  that  the  other  boat  that  had  returned  had 

^  The  snsceptibility  of  the  West  Indian  negro  on  first  arrivmg  in  Africa  seems 
to  be  an  onderstood  fact.  Captain  Trotter  states,  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  of 
the  Expedition  of  1841-42,  "that  the  constitution  of  the  negro,  whether  of 
African  or  American  birth,  requires  an  habitual  residence  in  Africa  to  be  exempt 
from  the  fever  of  the  country.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  Liberia  with  the 
emigrants  from  North  America ;  they  all,  with  few  exceptions,  have  fever  on 
their  arrival,  and  many  die ;  but  those  that  recover  are  said  to  stand  the  climate 
afterwards. 

"This  was  fully  borne  out  by  the  difference  in  the  health  of  the 4th  West  India 
Regiment  and  that  of  the  detachment  of  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment,  both  being 
subjected  to  the  same  influences." 
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arriycd  with  four  men  down  with  fever,  and  the  other  two  had  had 
fever  since.  *  During  our  stay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  eveir  one 
with  the  exception  of  myself  had  an  attack  of  fever,  viz.,  two  officers 
and  twelve  men.  The  gig*8  crew  were  attacked  there  for  the  fint 
time,  the  others  were  all  secondary  attacks.  The  mouth  of  the 
river,  however,  was  not  to  blame,  for  none  of  the  brig's  crew,  or  of 
those  we  left  on  board  of  her,  in  all  twenty  men,  ever  had  a  single 
attack  of  fever.  They  had  no  quinine  as  a  prophylactic,  and  had 
been  lying  in  the  same  place  for  two  months.  The  wind  was  from 
seaward  the  whole  time,  which  I  believe  was  their  safeguard.  On 
board  the  ship  there  was  no  increase  of  sickness  till  the  7th  of 
March.  Individual  cases  of  fever  had  occurred,  but  the  principal 
part  of  the  sick  list  consisted  of  diarrhcea  and  slight  surgical  cases. 
On  the  6th,  however,  it  blew  a  heavy  gale  with  constant  rain ;  every 
one  on  board  got  wet ;  the  gale  lasted  for  several  days,  and  on  the 
7th  and  8th  twenty-nine  cases  of  fever  were  added,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  month  only  six  out  of  the  fifly-four  who  had  gone  up  the 
Zambesi  escaped  an  attack." 

The  terrible  plague  of  the  mosquitoes  increased  not  a  little  the 
susceptibility  to  attacks  of  fever ;  the  irritation  was  excessive,  so 
that  the  men  could  never  have  any  quiet  sleep  at  night.  For 
the  details  of  the  symptoms,  the  mode  of  treatment,  and  the 
results,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  report  itself,  which  is 
well  worth  perusal,  and  shows  what  a  hotbed  of  malarial  fever 
this  part  of  the  African  coast  is,  and  the  inevitable  hazard  to  all 
European  missionaries  in  such  a  climate ;  but  we  must  find  room 
for  the  following  practical  general  remarks  on  the  health  of 
ships'  crews  on  that  station : 

"Our  experience  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  a  ship 
stationed  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  and  Mozambique  Chann^ 
may  expect  to  visit  every  port  and  harbour  of  the  coast  without 
contracting  either  fever  or  dysentery,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
G-or^on,  her  decks  be  spacious  and  ventilated  by  large  ports,  if  she 
be  able  to  condense  water  so  as  never  to  water  from  the  shore,  and 
if  her  crew  be  not  exposed  in  long-boat  cruises. 

"  2nd.  That  the  dimger  to  wluch  the  men  are  exposed  in  boat 
cruising,  though  it  will  certainly  involve  some  cases  of  fever,  and 
must  severely  tr^  the  constitutidns  of  the  weaker  men,  is  much 
lessened  by  avoidmg  night  anchorages  in  rivers,  or  sleeping  on  shore. 

'*  3rd.  That  boat  expeditions  up  rivers,  as  that  of  the  Gk>rgon*B 
boats  in  March,  1862,  up  the  Zambesi,  involves  danger  of  a  different 
nature,  and  exposure  to  an  inevitable  morbific  influence  of  a  kind 
peculiar  to  these  rivers." 

In  view  of  the  intended  adoption  of  the  overland  route  for 
the  transmission  of  troops  to  and  from  India,  there  is  given  an 
abstract  of  a  report  on  the  medical  topography  &c.,  of  Suez,  by 
Dr.  Fraser,  who  was  sent  to  organize  the  hospital  there  during 
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the  Indian  mntiny,  and  which  was  closed  on  its  suppression. 
At  the  present  time,  when  public  attention  has  been  specially 
drawn  to  Egypt  in  connection  with  epidemic  cholera,  the  follow- 
ing particulars  about  Suez  are  not  without  interest : 

"  In  a  place  like  this,  which  is  not  only  the  great  highway  for 
intercourse  and  traffic  between  the  two  great  western  and  eastern 
quarters  of  the  globe,  including  Australasia,  but  forms,  besides,  the 
chief  rout  for  the  devout  of  the  Islam  world,  both  in  Asia  and 
Africa — ^from  Bokhara,  Turkey,  and  the  Crimea,  to  the  very  centre 
of  North  Airica-^on  their  Journey  to  and  fro  for  the  special  object 
of  worship  at  the  shrines  of  their  fidth  at  El  Medinah  and  Mecca — 
the  population  must  at  all  times  be  a  floating  one.  It  is  especially 
so  for  several  months  in  the  year,  during  the  period  at  which  this 
pilgrimage  is  performed ;  and  there  is  a  further,  floating  population 
at  Suez,  as  a  local  port,  in  visitors  from  the  various  ports  m  the  Sed 
Sea  with  which  it  holds  commercial  intercourse. 

''Amongst  this  floating  population  both  births  and  deaths  occur. 
The  invalid  from  India,  in  search  of  health  to  Europe  too  late,  not 
mifrequently  just  lands  to  leave  his  bones  here.  Sick  from  the 
two  great  St^m  Navigation  Companies'  vessels  are  landed  to  die 
here. 

'*  Whole  boat-loads  of  small  poz  from  the  ports  of  the  Bed  Sea 
are  sometimes  landed  to  die." 

In  reference  to  cholera  at  Suez^  Dr.  Eraser  says  that — 

''It  has  been  always  distinctly  traced  to  importation,  and  has 
been  in  every  instance  brought  by  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  either 
to  or  from  Mecca,  but  in  one  instance  only  from  Mecca,  and  that 
on  the  first  occasion  of  its  general  spread  from  the  East  in  1830. 
In  late  years,  its  course  has  been  invariably  from  Alexandria  to 
Cairo,  and  thence  to  Suez." 

The  complaint  of  the  old  patriarch  in  Mesopotamia  that ''  by 
day  the  drought  consumed  him  and  the  frost  by  night"  is 
stnkingly  illustrated  by  the  following  passage : 

"A  large  double-walled  tent  has  also  been  proposed  for  the 
the  purposes  of  an  hospital  at  this  station,  but  that  I  could 
think  01  only  as  a  last  resource,  even  as  a  temporary  measure. 
Besides  being  most  uncomfortable  for  many  reasons  arising  from 
local  peculiarities,  it  would  be  found  unsatisfactory  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view.  In  the  desert  the  air  is  very  keen  at  night  at  aU 
seasons,  and  in  the  winter  months  the  cold — that  is,  the  feeling  of 
cold — is  the  most  piercing,  penetrating  I  ever  experienced.  My 
impression  is  that  a  tent  could  be  very  little,  if  any,  protection 
against  it.  This  could  not  but  prove  certainly  prejudicial  to  Indian 
invalids,  whatever  form  of  disease  they  might  be  labouring  under. 
The  closeness  of  the  water  to  the  surmce,  too,  as  already  described, 
would  render  a  tent,  on  such  ground,  veiy  unfit  for  an  invalid,  and 
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further,  it  would  be  iropoft8i]>lo  to  keep  the  sand  out,  aod  that 
horrible  torment,  the  flies,  still  a  grievous  pest  in  Egypt." 

On  the  prevalence  of  ophthalmia  in  the  army,  a  paper  by 
Deputy-Inspector  Dr.  Lawson,  principal  medical  oflScer  of  the 
Cape  of  (lood  Hope  Command,  de8er\'e8  notice ;  it  is  treated  in  a 
philosophical  spirit,  is  illustrated  by  a  projected  diagram,  which 
rc])rcsents  the  varying  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  different 
stations  during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  is  altogether  a  model 
of  how  such  inquiries  should  be  carried  out.  He  justly  remarks 
that— 

"  InveBtigations  into  the  causes  of  diseases  of  the  eyes  in  the 
army  have  hitherto  been  based  on  facts  derived  from  too  limited  an 
area,  and  from  too  short  a  period  of  time.  Had  the  examination 
embraced  different  countries  and  a  longer  period,  it  would  have  been 
found  that  this  class  of  diseases  varied  much  in  frequency  at  the 
same  place  at  different  times,  and  at  different  places  at  the  same 
time ;  though  many  of  the  circumstances  to  which  the  men  were 
exposed,  and  to  which  affections  of  the  eyes  have  been  attributed, 
remained  with  little  or  no  change,  for  many  years  in  succession,  at 
each  or  several  of  the  places  where  such  different  results  were  ob- 
tained." 

The  general  result  of  the  data  collected  together  by  Dr. 
Lawson  is  thus  given : 

'*  These  facts  indicate  that,  in  the  production  of  ophthalmia,  as 
with  fever  and  cholera,  there  is  a  cause  concerned  of  a  very  influen- 
tial nature,  and  of  &r  more  extensive  operation  than  any  connc^cted 
with  a  particular  station  or  garriaon,  and,  unless  its  operation  is 
allowed  for,  no  real  advance  will  be  made  in  estimating  tne  import- 
ance of  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  to  which  the  origin  of  the 
complaint  is  more  commonly  attributed." 

Hhcumatism  is  always  a  prolific  cause  of  sickness  and  disable- 
ment in  the  Navy.  The  following  table  shows  the  mean  ratio 
of  cases  for  the  six  years  preceding  1862,  on  the  different 
stations,  and  serves  to  show  the  influence  of  climatic  agency  in 
its  production: 


Home. 

• 

.       04  7 

Mediterranean 

• 

79-2 

North  America  and  West  Indies 

.       67-7 

Brazils 

80-6 

Pacific 

.     1001 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

.     1092 

Cape  of  G-ood  Hope  . 
East  Indies  and  Chiua 

74-8 
09-6 

Australia 

>                           ■ 

99-3 

Irregular  Force 

• 

90-3 
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Per  1000 
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force. 
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The  connection  between  the  frequency  of  rheumatic  ailments 
in  warm  climates  and  the  influence  of  malaria^  or  at  least  of  the 
effects  of  malarial  disease  on  the  system^  is  well  brought  out  in 
the  subjoined  remarks  by  Dr.  Mackay  on  this  table : 

'^  It  is  thus  seen  that  next  to  the  Home  and  North  American  and 
West  Indian  Stations,  the  smallest  ratio  of  cases  of  rheumatism 
during  a  period  of  six  years  is  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Com- 
mand. The  services  of  the  squadron  on  that  station,  however,  both 
in  1861  and  1862,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  assimilate  it  closely 
to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  constant  blockade  made  in  the 
Mozambique  Channel  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  slave  trade 
which  was  being  carried  on  amongst  the  Arabs,  and  the  exposure  to 
which  the  men  were  constantly  subjected,  no  doubt  induced  a  con- 
dition of  the  system  similar  to  that  which  is  found  to  obtain  amongst 
the  crews  of  the  squadron  on  the  West  Coast ;  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  during  these  two  years  the  ratio  of  rheumatic  disease  should 
have  risen  from  60'  and  70*  per  1000,  between  which  it  had  ranged 
during  the  five  previous  years,  to  115*4  in  1861  and  121*1  in  1862. 
It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  as  bearing  upon  the  probable  connec- 
tion between  the  increase  of  rheumatism  in  these  two  years,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  men  to  malarial  influences,  that  while  during  the 
five  years  preceding  1861  the  ratio  of  cases  of  ague  on  the  Cape 
Station  ranged  from  9'  to  17'2  per  1000,  it  was  as  much  as  37*8  per 
1000  in  1861  and  154*2  per  1000  in  1862 ;  the  ratio  of  continued 
and  remittent  fever  during  the  same  years  being  respectively  122*3 
and  210*1,  while  during  the  five  preceding  years  the  range  was  from 
15  7  to  86-9. 

"  If  it  were  necessary,  however,  to  adduce  evidence  that  other 
influences  than  those  of  a  malarial  character  excite  rheumatism,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  foregoing  table,  where  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  stations  on  which  this  affection  most  abounds  are  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  and  the  Pacific,  stations,  as  previously  remarked, 
dissimilar  to  each  other,  not  only  in  their  physical  characters,  but  in 
the  duties  which  devolve  on  their  respective  squadrons ;  and  it  is 
curious  at  least  to  observe  that  the  next  most  important  stations  as 
respects  this  disease,  and  between  which  also  the  difference  of  ratio 
of  cases  is  merely  fractional,  are  the  East  Indies  and  China,  and 
Australia,  than  which  no  two  stations  can  be  more  dissimilar  in 
every  respect.  Some  solution  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  any 
attempt  to  explain  this  apparent  enigma  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  while  on  some  stations  malarial  influences  beget  a  cachectic 
state  of  the  system,  which  is  liable  to  be  accompanied  with  rheu- 
matic and  pseudo-rhemnatic  symptoms  of  varying  severity,  on  other 
stations,  on  which  no  such  mfluences  exist,  rheumatism  may  be 
engendered  by  peculiarities  of  climate,  impairing  the  harmony 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  skin  and  the  other  emunctories 
of  the  body." 

Our  limits  now  remind  us  that  we  must  be  drawing  our 
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review  of  tbese  annuid  reports  of  the  two  public  services  to  a 
close ;  but  we  must  not  omit  briefly  to  notice  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  Netley  Hospital  during  the  first  nine  months  after 
it  was  opened  in  March,  1863: — 3567  patients  had  been  ad- 
mitted^ chiefly  invalids  from  India  and  the  colonies.  The  bulk 
of  the  cases  were  of  phthisis,  dysentery,  hepatitis,  and  secondary 
syphilis.  The  objections  which  had  been  made  at  first  to  the 
site  of  the  hospital,  on  account  of  the  alleged  or  apprehended 
malarial  character  of  the  muddy  foreshore  at  low  tide,  have  been 
found  to  be  groundless.  With  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  build- 
ing, which  had  also  been  condemned  by  Lord  Herbert's  com- 
mittee. Dr.  Anderson  remarks^ 

**  The  corridors  of  the  hospital  have  afforded  the  patients,  in  bad 
weather,  opportunities  of  exercise  which  would  have  been  denied 
them  had  tnose  spacious  and  lofty  passages  not  been  in  existence. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  defend  the  corridor  system  in  this  or  in  any 
other  hospital ;  but  I  would,  with  the  utmost  deference,  submit  that 
with  the  peculiar  class  of  patients  (bo  few  being  bed  ridden,  and 
there  bein^,  I  may  say,  no  cases  of  fever  or  other  infectious  diseases) 
no  grave  objection  to  it  can  exist." 

The  air  in  the  corridor  was  found  to  be,  for  the  most  part, 
very  pure.  Occasionally,  however,  an  odour,  arising  in  some 
part  of  the  hospital,  might  be  traced  for  some  way  along  the 
corridor,  showing  that  great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
transfcrrence  of  foul  air  through  the  corridor  from  one  spot  to 
another.  Many  other  interesting  particulars  are  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Parkes  about  the  ventilation  of  the  wards,  which  well 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  military  student.^  The  subject  of 
the  ventilation  and  warming  of  rooms  continues  to  excite  much 
attention  in  our  military  buildings,  as  shown  by  several  papers 
in  the  sanitary  section  of  the  army  report,  to  which  we  must 
refer  for  particulars.  It  is  surely  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
attention  of  the  navy  was  equally  engaged  in  the  consideration 
of  this  most  important  matter  in  respect  of  our  ships  of  war ; 
for  until  this  be  done,  and  measures  be  taken  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  berths  of  the  men,  it  is  in 
vain  to  look  for  any  considerable  diminution  in  the  ordinary 
rates  of  sickness  and  mortality  in  the  service  generally,  as  there 
certainly  might  be,  or  for  the  prevention  of  those  epidemic  out- 
bursts which,  every  now  and  then,  prove  so  deadly  to  many 
vessels  on  certain  stations.  We  should  like  to  find  that  the 
subject  was  more  frequently  and  more  pointedly  alluded  to  in 

'  The  reports  of  Dr.  Parkes  on  tlie  progress  of  hygienic  scienee  from  yesr 
to  year  will  repay  pernsal  by  all  medical  men,  whether  in  the  public  senriee  or 
in  cItU  life ;  they  are  always  interesting  and  instructive. 
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the  aunual  reports  of  the  navy  than  it  is,  as  its  omission  might 
lead  the  reader  to  imagine  that  its  hygienic  importance  is  not 
duly  and  sufficiently  recognised  at  the  Admiralty.  We  trust 
also,  ere  long,  to  see  the  example  of  the  army  followed  by  having 
an  appendix  to  the  reports,  so  that  space  be  given  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the  medical  officers  on 
all  matters  relating  to  the  health  of  the  service.  The  results  of 
the  experience  from  year  to  year  in  our  naval  hospitals,  at  home 
and  abroad,  could  not  fail  to  be  most  instructive.  We  doubt 
not  that  the  present  Director-General,  whose  past  labours  have 
done  so  much  for  nautical  medicine,  is  cordially  disposed  to  aid 
every  effort  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  department  over 
which  he  presides,  and  to  procure  for  it  all  the  advantages 
which  the  corresponding  department  in  the  sister  service  has 
enjoyed  of  recent  years. 

The  introduction  of  outline  maps,  showing  the  boundaries  of 
the  different  stations  of  our  fleets,  and  also  the  index  to  all  the 
ships  and  stations,  together  with  a  list  of  the  medical  officers 
employed,  are  acceptable  and  useful  additions  to  the  present 
report.  If  the  maps  contained  all  the  places  named  and  referred 
to  in  the  body  of  the  report,  their  value  to  the  reader  would,  of 
course,  be  much  enhanced.  How  is  it  that  the  navy  is  always 
a  year  in  arrear  of  the  army  in  respect  of  the  annual  reports  of 
their  service  ?  It  needs  not,  one  should  think,  a  lapse  of  three 
years  to  have  received  and  digested  all  the  returns  of  the  medical 
officers  afloat  before  the  information  can  be  made  known.  The 
delay  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  it  prevents  a  timely  com- 
parison being  made  of  the  health  of  the  two  services  for  the 
same  year. 


Review  VI. 

1 .  Sanitary  Commission.  Hints  for  the  Control  and  Prevention 
of  Infectious  Diseases  in  Camps,  Transports,  and  Hospitals. 
—New  York,  1863,  pp.  36. 

2.  London  Vestries  and  their  Sanitary  Work :  Are  they  willing 

and  able  to  do  it  ?  And  may  they  be  trusted  in  the  face  of  a 
severe  Epidemic?  Being  a  speech  delivered  August  Hth, 
1865,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  George-ihe-Martyr, 
Soutkwark.  By  W.  Rendlb,  Vestryman,  and  late  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Parish,  &c. — London,  1865, 
pp.  34. 
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3.  7%e  Admifdstration  of  the  English  Poor  Law.    By  Frederic 
HiLL^  Barrister-at-Law. — London,  1865^  pp.  13. 

We  Have  brought  together  for  notice  the  papers  above  named 
for  this  reason,  that  they  bear  on  and  help  to  illustrate  each 
other. 

We  have  already,  in  the  present  and  former  numbers  of  the 
'  Review'  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  noble  exertions 
of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  made  during  the 
great  civil  war,  now  happily  ended,  terminating  in  the  extinction 
of  slavery.  The  first  of  the  above  papers,  written  by  Elisha 
Harris,  M.D.,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  many  which  this  Commission 
has  issued  for  the  use  of  the  medicsJ  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army,  now  published  in  a  collected  form,  edited  by  the 
late  Surgeon-General,  Dr.  Hammond.  It  is  purely  practical, 
and  shows,  teaching  by  example,  the  direful  effects  of  the 
neglect  of  measures  of  hygiene,  and  the  necessity  of  segregation 
to  arrest  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  We  quote  one  in- 
stance out  of  the  many  given : 

"  In  the  month  of  December,  1862,  a  first-class  new  regiment 
arrived  in  New  York,  en  route  to  the  seat  of  war,  from  its  rendezvous 
in  MassachuHctts.  A  case  of  scarlAtina  appeared  during  the  trip 
hither.  The  men  were  assigned  to  close  and  insalubrious  quarters 
in  the  lofts  of  a  warehouBe  in  this  city.  The  cases  of  scarlatina 
continued  to  multioly  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week,  until 
nearly  two  hundrt^a  cases  had  occurred,  and  until  one  of  the  most 
promising  regiments  ever  organized  had  become  so  broken  down  by 
this  cause  that  the  dead,  together  with  the  discharged  invalids, 
amounted  to  an  afrc:regate  of  nearly  two  full  companies.  This  regi- 
ment left  its  pestiferous  quarters  in  the  city,  after  a  detention  of 
about  two  months,  with  its  military  effectiveness  diminished,  as 
estimated  by  its  veteran  colonel,  fully  thirty  jaer  cent,  upon  its 
original  strength  of  one  thousand  men.  Ana  it  is  worthy  of 
mention  here  that  the  local  conditions  that  had  rendered  scarlatina 
so  fatally  endemic  also  prostrated  the  strength  of  every  man,  and 
induced  various  inflammatory  and  typhous  maladies,  which  broke 
down  the  health  and  vigour  of  men  who  seldom  had  known  sickness 
previously." 

After  insisting  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  attention  to 
sanitary  precautions,  and  the  isolation  of  the  infected,  for 
securing  the  health  and  efficiency  of  troops,  directions  are  given 
for  enforcing  them.  Very  properly  the  greatest  stress  is  laid 
on  thorough  ventilation,  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  success,  without 
which  and  cleanliness  disinfectants  are  pronounced  to  be  of 
little  avail.  The  disinfectants  recommended  we  need  not  par- 
ticularise, except  that  bromine  in  vapour,  hitherto  little  used,  is 
adverted  to  as  one  of  the  most  powerful,  with  the  caution,  how- 
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ever,  that  it  must  be  employed  with  great  care,  owing  to  its 
irritating  effect  when  inhaled. 

The  whole  of  this  paper,  drawn  up  with  a  great  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  is  specially  deserving  tiie  attention  of  all  officials 
who  have  the  superintendence  of  the  public  health. 

And  we  can  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Bendle's  powerful  appeal  to 
the  London  vestnes  in  behalf  of  the  poor.  The  title  of  his 
speech  expresses  its  import ;  and  we  regret  to  learn  that  the 
facts  which  he  brings  forward  clearly  show  that  these  vestries 
are  negligent  of  their  duties,  and  that  too  many  of  their  number 
consider  the  evils  oppressing  the  labouring  poor  as  irreclaimable, 
and  in  consequence  are  disposed  to  leave  them  to  their  wretched 
fate,  inhabiting  dwellings  altogether  unfit  for  human  beings, 
and,  owing  to  the  various  unsanitary  conditions  of  these  dwellings, 
better  adapted  to  engender  disease,  occasion  discomfort,  and 
promote  vice,  than  to  preserve  health  and  its  right  concomitants 
— ease,  contentment,  and  moral  conduct.  The  prevalency  of 
fever  may  be  considered  as  a  pretty  correct  criterion  of  the  neg- 
lect of  hygiene,  comprised  in  crowding,  dirt,  imperfect  ventila- 
tion, neglected  drainage,  deficient  water  supply,  impure  water. 
During  the  last  six  years  the  deaths  from  this  disease  in 
the  very  parish  the  vestry  of  which  is  addressed  has  been 
429,  representing  3400  cases,  and  these  preventible  had  the 
sanitary  conditions  been  what  they  ought  to  have  been.  He 
says — 

**  It  is  notoriously  the  case  that  the  parish  is  deficient  of  sanitary 
inspecting  power,  and  that  there  is  no  organization  to  speak  of  for 
obtaining  information  from  others.  Moreover,  the  poor  appear  to 
be  treat^  as  troublesome  if  they  dare  to  complain.'* 

He  adds — 

"  It  is  absurd  to  expect  an  officer,  in  a  part  only  of  his  time,  to 
inspect  regularly  and  efficiently  at  least  between  two  or  three 
thousand  houses,  inhabited  by  the  poorest ;  to  see  that  shifty  agents 
do  the  work  ordered ;  and  that  dirty,  impudent,  ignorant  people  do 
not  destroy  the  work  when  done." 

He  expresses  an  opinion  regarding  vestries  which  he  says — 

"  Is  coming  forth  eveir  now  and  then  in  indignant  words  of  the 

SresB,  that  vestries  are  futogether  failing  in  the  main  object  of  their 
uty,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  usual  majorities  are  concerned,  a  power 
of  passive  obstruction  is  uppermost." 

He  refers  with  reprobation  to  one  speaker,  who  maintained 
that  it  is  of  no  use  helping  the  class  of  people  in  question,  im- 
pressing his  dissent  with  the  remark  "  that  to  abandon  even 
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the  wont  and  most  hopeless  is  not  Christianity/'  these  being, 
above  all  others^  the  very  classes  he  professes  to  take  up.  He 
says  well — 

**  I  don*t  know  that  the  religion  which  we  practise  and  exhibit  on 
Sundays  is  of  much  use  to  us,  or  anybody  else,  unless  we  can  bring 
a  little  of  it  here,  or  carry  it  into  daily  life.  We  raise  (he  continues) 
enormous  sums  to  send  its  truth  to  the  lowest  of  human  beings  afar 
off.  I  can  &ncy  some  shrewd  heathen  puzzling  some  new  Colenso. 
I  can  fancy  suca  questions  put  to  the  missionary  as  these : — '  Is  it 
true,  sir,  that  in  the  country  you  come  from^  low  people  live  by  tens 
of  thousands  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  considered  almost  impossible 
to  teach  them  ;  Ihat  jou  are  come  out  here  thousands  of  miles  to 
teach  me,  and  that  these  tens  of  thousands  are  at  your  very  doors 
and  close  to  your  religious  temples  ?*  *  Yes,'  would  the  missionary 
say,  '  I  know  of  small  districts,  called  parishes,  in  which  twenty 
thousand  people  live  in  filth  and  wretchedness,  and  live  and  sleep 
together  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  quite  contrary  to  the  precepto 
of  the  gospel  I  now  come  to  teach  you.  These  people,  supposed  to 
have  no  sense  of  shame,  can  in  no  way  attend  to  even  the  common 
necessities  of  the  body  without  disregarding  the  feelings  of  decency 
which  more  or  less  prevail  in  all  countries,  Christian  or  heathen ; 
and  this  has  become  so  common,  that  within  a  stone's  throw  of  some 
of  our  Christian  temples  we  may  find  thousands  so  situated ;  and  so 
common  is  it  that  we  are  become  callous  at  the  sight  of  it,  and 
almost  hopeless  of  a  remedy  for  it.'  We  need  not  follow  the  further 
questioning  and  replies,  the  latter  all  confirmatory  and  aggravating, 
leading  to  the  heathen's  response : — '  Enough  ;  tell  me  no  more, 
brother  Colenso ;  I  and  my  black  brother  will  wait,  for,  as  your 
religion  tells  me,  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  It  is  well  that  you 
should  send  us  the  great  message  which  so  many  of  you  think  the 
noblest  in  the  world ;  but  it  is  not  well  that  you  should  come  to  us 
until  you  have  earnestly  visited  day  by  day  all  these  places,  and  have 
done  all  that  man  can  ao,  and  money  can  do,  to  make  both  worlds 
a  little  better  for  this  great  multitude  of  people.' " 

After  an  appeal  to  the  ministers  of  religion  for  their  aid, 
Mr.  Rendle  gives  an  opportune  warning : 

"  We  had  better  be  warned  in  time.  Some  points  now  agitated 
in  the  political  world  are  as  to  the  representation  of  the  masses. 
We  had  better  try  to  civilise  the  lower  millions,  I  think,  or  some 
day  or  other  the  brute  passions  which  were  let  loose  in  the  French 
Eevolution  may  be  let  loose  here.  Placid  content  cannot  always 
last  with  such  a  state  of  things  as  I  am  portraying  here,  in  St. 
George-the-Martyr,  such  as  the  health  officers  of  the  City  and 
Whitechapel  have  reported  of  their  districts,  and  such  as  Dr.  Hunter 
has  portrayed  all  over  rural  England." 

What  does  Mr.  Frederic  Hill  say?  He  starts  with  the 
question,  "Whether  the  present  administration  of  the  Poor 
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Law  creates  any  obstacles  to  the  reform  of  criminals  and  the 
suppression  of  vice  V  And  he  replies  in  the  affirmative^  resting 
his  opinion  on  his  experience  as  Inspector  of  Prisons^  an  office 
he  once  held^  and  maintaining  that  the  main  causes^  the  great 
parents  of  crime^  are  bad  training  and  severe  want : 

^  That  severe  want  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  crime  (he  says)  few 
will  probably  be  prepared  to  deny ;  but  any  one  who  has  doubts  on 
the  subject  may  be  reminded  of  the  frequent  bread  riots  which 
used  to  break  out ;  of  rick-burnings ;  of  the  sudden  and  lamentable 
increase  of  female  prostitution  after  one  of  the  strikes  at  Preston ; 
of  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holiest  by  a  man  who,  from  the 
press  of  applicants,  had  been  refused  admission  to  the  refuge  at 
Westminster ;  of  the  terrible  case,  in  the  records  of  capital  punish- 
ment, of  Mary  Jones,  who,  to  procure  food  for  her  cmldren,  when 
her  husband  nad  been  seized  by  a  press-gang,  committed  a  small 
theft,  for  which  she  was  afterwards  hanged;  and  the  well-known 
fiict  that  robberies  are  most  frequent  in  that  part  of  the  year  when 
work  is  most  difficult  to  procure — the  winter.  Beference  may  also 
be  made  to  the  saying  oi  the  first  Napoleon — ^a  saying  indicative 
of  his  keen  observation — that  there  was  no  insurrection  which  did 
not  originate  in  the  belly.*' 

And  he  (Mr.  Hill)  adduces  instances  more  than  sufficient  to 
show  how  very  ill  the  pauper  class  is  cared  for^  especially  in 
London^  by  those  who  are  called  their  guardians;  and  how 
inadequate  often  are  the  existing  means  of  relief  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  times.  He  controverts^  we  thinks  very  ably  the  idea 
that  adequate  relief^  implied  in  the  complete  working  out  of  the 
principle  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  and  the  free  admission  into 
the  workhouse  of  all  who  are  able  to  work^  would  entail  much 
additional  expense  on  the  country^  no  one  being  so  expensive 
to  the  state  as  a  criminal  at  large^  and  that  very  measure^  there- 
fore, which  diminishes  the  motives  to  crime  effects  an  important 
saving. 

The  influence  of  good  training  and  education^  as  contrasted 
with  bad^  he  happily  illustrates  by  the  results.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  following.  It  is  so  instructive  and  so  deserving  of  being 
followed^  that  we  give  it  in  his  own  words : 

''  Some  years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  full  and  minute 
inquiries  into  the  after-life  of  the  children  brought  up  in  the  large 
workhouse  of  Birmingham— or  rather  in  a  separate  school,  or  asvlum, 
as  it  was  then,  and  probably  is  still  called,  m  connection  with  the 
workhouse — and  the  examination  showed  an  almost  marvellous 
result  from  the  good  and  judicious  treatment  which  the  children 
received,  and  from  the  habits  of  industry  in  which  they  were  trained. 
At  that  time  the  asylum  usually  contained  about  300  children,  and, 
although  some  cases  probably  occurred  of  which  there  was  no 
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information,  not  a  Bingle  instance  was  known  of  a  cbild  brought  up 
there  becoming  afterwards  a  pauper.  I  munt  remark,  however,  that 
an  admirable  arrangement  existed,  and  I  trust  still  continues,  with 
respect  to  the  children  in  the  Birmingham  Asylum,  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  but  to  which  no  inconsiderable 

fart  of  the  foregoing  most  gratifying  result  is  probably  attributable, 
allude  to  a  regulation  under  which  every  child,  during  the  whole 
time  of  its  apprenticeship,  after  leaving  the  asylum,  was  visited  once 
a  year  by  an  officer  of  the  workhouse,  who  inquired  on  the  spot  into 
the  child's  conduct,  and,  when  necessary,  into  the  conduct  also  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  had  been  bound  apprentice,  and  who  forth- 
with  took  any  measure  which  the  case  might  require."     • 

He  adds — 

"If  such  results  as  these  be  compared  with  the  subsequent 
history  of  children  brought  up  in  a  bad  and  ill-organized  workhouse, 
on  leaving  which  they  are  hawked  about  with  as  much  difficulty  in 
putting  into  circulation  almost  as  if  they  were  so  many  bad  coins, 
the  contrast  is  most  striking,  and  shows  in  a  strong  light  how  much 
not  only  the  recipients  of  the  good  education  are  indebted  to  the 
real '  guardians'  under  whom  they  have  been  placed,  but  how  much 
the  district,  as  indeed  the  whole  countrr,  owes  them ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  great  the  injury  done  oy  the  un&ithfiil  stewards 
who  neglect  and  mismanage  the  trust  oi  the  poor  children  with 
which  they  in  turn  are  charged." 

We  trust  we  need  not  offer  any  apology  for  what  we  have 
thus  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers.  No  persons,  we 
believe,  are  more  competent  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  reform 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  indigent  class  than 
medical  men,ormorewilling  to  aidin  the  goodcause.  The  neglect 
of  this  class  as  regards  consequences  is  little  worse  than  that  of 
an  army.  Why  should  not  their  dwellings  be  looked  after,  and 
their  sanitary  state  enforced,  after  the  manner  of  a  camp  or 
barracks  ?  Why  should  not  the  poor  children  of  our  work- 
houses be  properly  taught  and  kindly  watched,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Birmingham  Asylum  ?  Were  this  done  thronghont  the 
kingdom,  and  were  all  able-bodied  men  in  want  of  work,  apply- 
ing for  relief,  received  into  our  workhouses,  given  appropriate 
employment,  and  kindly  and  liberally  treated,  how  great  and 
manifold  would  be  the  good.  The  humanity  of  our  government 
is  displayed  in  the  ample  provision  made  for  the  insane  paupers 
and  for  prisoners  under  confinement :  are  not  the  poor,  who 
are  not  insane  nor  yet  criminals,  as  deserving  of  its  consider- 
ation? 
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Review  VII. 

1.  Military,  Medical y  and  Surgical  Essays,  prepared  for  the 

United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  Edited  by  William 
A.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Surgeon-General  U.S.  Army,  &c. 
Philadelphia^  J.  B.  Lippincalt  &  Co.,  1864.    8vo.  pp.  552. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Military  Surgery  and  Hygiene,    By  Frank 

Hastings  Hamilton,  M.D.,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Medi- 
cal Inspector  U.S.A.,  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  and 
Hygiene  in  BeUevue  Medical  College,  &c.,  &c.  New  York, 
Bailliere  Brothers,  1865.     Svo,  pp.  648. 

3.  A  Manual  of  Military  Surgery,  for  the  use  of  Surgeons  in 
the  Confederate  States  Army.  By  J.  Julian  Chisolm, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina,  Surgeon  in  the  C.S.A.,  &c.  Columbia,  Evans  & 
Cogswell,  1864.    pp.  529. 

These  books  all  come  to  us  from  American  sources.  One 
is  published  at  Philadelphia ;  another  at  New  York ;  and  the 
third  at  Columbia.  The  two  former  emanate  from  the  "  Nor- 
them  States;''  the  latter  from  the  ''Southern  States.'^  The 
two  former  were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Armies, 
the  latter  is  addressed  to  the  surgeons  of  the  ''  Confederate 
Army.''  But  the  "  Southern  States"  are  once  more  restored 
to  the  Union;  the  "Confederate  Army"  exists  no  longer;  the 
war  is  at  an  end ;  we  hear  now  of  nothing  but  the  triumphs  of 
peace ;  and  we  are  glad  to  regard  the  volumes  before  us  as  an 
instalment  of  the  benefit  which  we  may  hope  will  accrue  to 
medical  and  surgical  science  from  the  terrible  struggle  which 
has  been  raging  in  the  United  States.  For  four  years  a  war  of 
gigantic  proportions  has  been  carried  on,  under  peculiar  and 
somewhat  novel  conditions.  The  number  of  troops  which  have 
been  brought  into  the  field  has  been  quite  unprecedented ;  they 
have  been  moved  over  an  area  which  presented  the  most  various 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate ;  negroes  have,  for  the  first  time, 
been  embodied  into  regiments,  and  disciplined  as  regular  troops ; 
while  both  sides  have  been  famished  with  medical  officers  ca* 
pable  of  observing  and  reporting  the  matters  of  scientific  in- 
terest which  passed  under  their  care.  Such  a  war  is  without 
a  parallel  in  history ;  certainly  nothing  at  all  approaching  to  it 
has  taken  place  since  the  revival  of  learning,  and  since  the 
attention  of  our  profession  has  been  called  to  those  questions 

of  hygiene  which  regulate  the  health  and  physical  condition  of 
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large  bodies  of  troops.  An  opportunity  has  here  been  afforded 
of  making  observations  upon  a  large  scale^  and  of  draw- 
ing  conclusions  which  can  hardly  £ail  to  advance  medical 
science. 

These  works  have  all  arisen  directly  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  war.    The  first  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  which  were 

{published  by  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  for  circu- 
ation  among  the  medical  officers  of  the  Northern  army.  The 
second  is  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  Treatise  on  Military 
Surgery,  which  has  been  almost  entirely  rc-written  in  conse- 
quence of  the  added  experience  which  the  late  war  has  supplied, 
while  the  third  is  a  Alanual  of  Military  Surgery^  which  was 
compiled  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  for  the  use  of  sur- 
geons in  the  Confederate  army.  "When  the  South  found  that 
her  ports  were  blockaded  and  that  her  intercourse  with  Europe 
and  with  the  North  was  alike  interrupted,  she  was  obliged  to 
depend  upon  her  own  literature.  But  her  own  literature  was 
scanty  and  did  not  meet  her  wants.  Accordingly  Dr.  Chisolm 
undertook  the  task  of  supplying  the  surgeons  of  the  "  Confede- 
rate States  Army''  with  a  manual  of  military  surgery  and 
hygi^e,  which  should  serve  as  a  text-book  for  those  whose 
experience  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  civil  practice. 

The  essays  of  the  United  States  Commission,  one  of  which, 
viz.,  that  on  the  control  and  prevention  of  Infectious  Diseases, 
we  have  noticed  at  page  343,  well  represent  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  on  certain  subjects  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out.  They 
were  written  chiefly  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  struggle,  when 
there  had  not  yet  been  time  to  collate  and  digest  the  observa- 
tions and  the  experience  of  the  military  surgeons.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  much  that  is  new  in  this  volume ;  and 
much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Chisolm's  Manual.  It  was 
compiled — probably  in  haste  and  under  difficulties — at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Since  then  it  has  gone  through  several 
editions ;  but  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  find  reference 
made  to  the  experience  afforded  by  the  war.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  in  the  second  of  these  three  works — ^in  Dr.  Hamilton's 
surgery — ^that  we  can  expect  to  find  any  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge. Here  we  may  look  for  some  of  the  scientific  results  of 
the  war,  and  in  due  time  we  shall  hope  to  receive  from  the 
Medical  Bureau  at  Washington  a  full  and  statistical  account 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  sanitary  conditions,  health,  and 
mortality  of  the  troops  who  were  engaged  in  this  greatest  of 
wars. 

The  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  has  been  noticed  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  the  pages  of  this  Beview,  and  its 
origin  and  functions  are  well  described  by  Dr.  Hammond 
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in  the  preface  to  these  essays.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
enter  into  any  lengthy  explanations  of  its  objects,  or  of  the 
means  by  which  it  endeavoured  to  carry  them  out.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  was  an  association  formed  in  the  Northern 
States  and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  with  the 
view  of  supplementing  the  medical  department  of  the  army. 
While  it  was  quite  independent>  of  State  control  or  military 
authority,  it  co-operated  with  the  medical  officers,  and  helped 
them  to  carry  out  their  mission  of  mercy  more  promptly  and 
more  efficiently  than  they  could  otherwise  have  done.  On  many 
occasions  the  Commission  was  the  means  of  conferring  inesti- 
mable benefits  on  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Northern 
annies  in  a  variety  of  ways  which  the  Medical  Department 
coold  not  accomplish. 

''A  body  of  men,  representing  the  loyal  and  charitable  people  of 
the  country,  with  ample  means,  fettered  by  no  military  restraints, 
and  combining  in  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  the  functions  of  the 
medical,  the  quartermaster's,  and  the  subsistence  departments,  act 
with  a  degree  of  promptness  and  thoroughness  which  can  never  be 
attained  under  the  ordmary  military  organisation." 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  demand  for  surgeons  was 
necessarily  very  great,  and  many  men  entered  the  army  whose 
previous  experience  had  been  confined  to  civil  practice,  or  who 
had  very  little  experience  of  any  kind.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  appeared  to  the  Commissioners  that  it  would  be 
extremely  useAil  to  publish  a  series  of  essays  which  should  deal 
in  a  short,  plain,  and  practical  way  with  the  most  important 
questions  of  military  hygiene  and  the  diseases  to  which  soldiers 
are  most  exposed.  Such  a  series  ofessays  was  accordingly  issued 
during  the  earlypart  of  the  war  and  gratuitously  circulated  among 
the  medical  officers  of  the  army.  These  essays  have  now  been  col- 
lected, edited  by  Dr.  Hammond,  and  republished,  forming  the  first 
of  the  three  works  which  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  volume  contains  seventeen  essays,  which  are  judiciously 
arranged  under  three  heads — ^Military  Hygiene,  Military  Medi- 
cine, and  Military  Surgery.  The  first  group  contains  papers  on 
"  Military  Hygiene  and  Therapeutics,"  "  The  control  and  pre- 
vention of  infectious  diseases,"  "Quinine  as  a  prophylactic," 
'Vaccination  in  armies,"  and  "  Eules  for  preserving  the  health 
of  the  soldier.''  The  second  group  embraces  "  Scurvy,"  ''  Mi- 
asmatic fevers,"  '^  Continued  fevers,"  "  Yellow  fever,"  "  Pneu- 
monia,'' and  "  Dysentery."  The  third  group  includes  the  use  of 
'*  Ansesthetics,"  "  Hemorrhage  firom  wounds,"  the  "Treatment 
of  Fractures,"  "Amputations,"  the  "Excision  of  joints,"  and 
"Venereal  diseases."    Each  subject  has  been  entrusted  to  a 
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gentle.nan  who  was  presumed  to  be  intimatelj  acquainted 
with  it,  and  fourteen  surgeons  and  phjrsicians  have  contributed 
their  learning  and  experience  to  this  cyclopaedia  of  military 
medicine. 

Some  of  the  essays  which  relate  to  hygiene  and  the  pre- 
vention  of  disease  among  soldiers,  might  be  studied  with 
advantage  by  the  military  as  well  as  by  the  medical  officers  of 
the  army.  Gen.  Scott  is  reported  to  have  said  that  a  man  who 
could  not  make  good  bread  was  not  fit  to  be  the  captain  of  a 
company.  This  is  a  strong  way  of  stating  the  case,  but  it 
embodies  a  great  deal  of  common  sense.  Every  officer,  who 
has  been  a  few  years  in  the  service,  ought  to  know  something 
about  military  hygiene,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  camps. 
Certainly  the  quartermaster  and  his  subordinates  ought  not 
to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the  advice  of  the  medical  officers 
in  selecting  a  camping  ground  and  placing  the  tents.  Yet 
these  are  points  of  great  importance  in  upholding  the  efficiency 
of  an  army,  and  upon  them  may  depend  the  lives  of  thousands. 
Where  86^000  men  have  to  be  encamped  upon  a  square  mile, 
there  must  be  the  utmost  need  of  strict  attention  to  every 
principle  of  hygiene  and  every  law  of  health.  It  is  only  by 
adopting  timely  and  eflTectual  sanitary  measures,  and  by  antici- 
pating every  controllable  source  of  infection  and  disease  that 
vast  armies  can  be  spared  the  sweeping  pests  of  typhus,  camp 
dysentery,  and  hospital  gangrene;  and  protected  from  the 
scourges  of  scurvy,  typhoid  fever  and  cholera — diseases  which 
in  European  armies  have  proved  far  more  destructive  than  all 
the  projectiles  and  sabres  of  the  enemy. 

Looking  at  these  essays  as  a  whole,  we  must  say  that  we 
have  been  somewhat  disappointed  by  them,  A  few  are  good — 
for  example,  those  on  Yellow  Fever,  on  Military  Hygiene, 
Control  of  Infectious  Diseases,  Preserving  the  Soldier  s  Health, 
and  on  Dysentery:  one,  the  paper  on  Venereal  Diseases  by 
Dr.  Bumstead,  appears  to  us  excellent;  while  the  two  short 
essays  by  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  are  interesting  on  account  of 
the  general  learning  which  they  shew,  and  the  chivalrous  spirit 
displayed  by  their  venerable  author.  "With  these  exceptions 
the  papers  hardly  seem  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required.  We 
expected  short  clear  descriptions  of  the  various  diseases  and 
injuries,  with  a  few  good  formulae,  and  a  variety  of  hints  as  to 
the  use  of  household  remedies  and  rough-and-ready  appliances 
such  as  might  be  found  useful  in  the  exigencies  of  camp  life. 
Instead  of  that  we  find  that  the  authors  are  too  often  diflFuse, 
entering  into  discussions  upon  points  of  secondary  importance 
instead  of  stating  shortly  and  clearly  the  principles  which  ought 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  the  inexperienced  surgeon^  and  lay- 
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ing  down  rules  for  his  guidance  and  direction.  Indeed  one  can 
hardly  help  asking  how  it  happens  that  men  who  were  fit  to  be 
appointed  Assistant-Surgeons  in  the  United  States  army  re- 
quired such  a  book  as  this  at  all?  If  the  young  men  who 
entered  the  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  required  to 
be  informed  on  the  use  of  quinine — the  pathology  of  pneu- 
monia^  or  the  treatment  of  fractures,  were  there  no  text-books 
of  medicine  and  surgery  current  in  America  which  would  have 
given  them  all  this  information,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides, 
in  less  space  than  this  volume  occupies  ? 

The  principles  which  have  guided  the  Commission  in  selecting 
the  subjects  of  these  essays  are  not  quite  apparent  to  us,  and 
T?e  are  inclined  to  think  that  some  subjects  have  been  unwisely 
omitted.  If  pneumonia  is  to  form  the  subject  of  a  paper,  why 
are  not  pleurisy  and  acute  rheumatism  to  receive  a  like  share 
of  attention  ?  Surely  the  latter  diseases  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  common  in  military  hospitals  as  the  former,  and  yet  they  find 
no  place  in  the  volume  before  us. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  essay  on  venereal  diseases 
is,  in  our  judgment  excellent.  It  is  written  by  Dr.  Bum- 
stead,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  authorities 
of  the  present  day  on  the  subject,  and  whose  work  on 
'The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  Diseases'  was 
favorably  noticed  in  this  Review  a  few  years  ago.  The  views 
which  he  advocates  are  those  which  belong  to  the  most  modern 
school  of  pathology,  and  in  the  short  compass  of  twenty  pages 
he  lays  down  clearly  the  opinions  which  he  holds  with  regard  to 
gonorrhoea  and  syphilis,  and  gives  plain  rules  and  formulse  for 
their  treatment.  If  all  the  contributors  to  this  volume  had 
formed  as  correct  an  idea  of  what  was  wanted  as  Dr.  Bumstead 
has  done,  the  object  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  would  have 
been  more  efiiciently  carried  out. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  volume  we  shall  oflfer  our  readers 
a  few  extracts,  culled  from  difierent  essays  and  relating  to  various 
subjects  of  interest. 

Several  examples  are  given  by  Dr.  van  Buren  of  the  use  of 
quinine  as  a  prophylactic  and  preventive  of  malarious  diseases, 
of  which  the  following  is  one — 

"  An  overseer  agreed  to  take  charge  of  several  rice  plantations  in 
one  of  the  sickliest  regions  of  rice  culture,  undertaking  to  spend 
the  summer  months  on  one  of  the  plantations.  He  made  no  inquiry 
as  to  the  health  of  the  one  chosen  as  his  residence ;  it  was  selected 
from  its  convenient  locality.  "When  warned  of  the  dangers  of  his 
residing  there  in  summer,  he  said  he  would  never  have  the  fever : 
his  confidence  in  his  capacity  to  resist  malarious  disease  seemed 
unlimited.    The  result  fdly  justified  his  confidence.    He  lived  t«n 
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yean  or  more  in  that  neigbboorbood,  Bpending  every  smumer  on  the 
plantation,  varied  only  by  an  occasioiud  visit  to  me  healthy  pine* 
huidy  where  his  £unily  resided  during  the  summer.  He  visited  his 
rice  fields  without  hesitation,  at  any  hour,  day  or  night,  that  his 
business  required.  He  never  had  an  attack  of  fever  during  that 
time.  I  saw  him  after  he  had  been  there  several  years ;  a  finer 
specimen  of  robust  health  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find. 

"It  was  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  it  was  his  habit  to  take 
quinine  daily  during  the  summer,  before  leading  his  house;  the 
quantity  he  did  not  know,  for  he  never  weighed  it.  His  entire  and 
complete  confidence  in  his  ability  to  resist  fever  in  so  malarious  a 
region  is  strong  eridence  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
quinine,  and  was  well  satisfied  of  its  prophylactic  virtues.'*    (P.  100.) 

Glycerine  is  now  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  both  by 
surgeons  and  physicians^  but  its  value  as  a  means  of  preserving 
vaccine  lymph  has  only  recently  been  discovered,  and  deserves 
to  be  generally  known.  The  following  account  of  it  is  given  in 
the  paper  on  *'  Vaccination  in  Armies/'  and  the  writer  is  Dr. 
Colline 


*'  Having  experienced  much  trouble,  particularly  of  late,  in  keep- 
ing a  reliable  supply  of  vaccine  virus  for  public  vaccinations,  I  was 
glad  to  meet  witn  any  suggestions  which  would  aid  me  in  accomplish- 
ing this  desirable  object.  I  immediately  made  some  experiments, 
wmch  have  conrinced  me  that,  by  the  use  of  glycerine,  we  can 
probably  preserve  vaccine  virus  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  that 
when  we  desire  it  for  more  immediate  use  this  liquid  is  by  far  the 
best  solvent  for  the  solid  matter  that  we  pof^sess.  It  saves  us  both 
time  and  trouble,  and  enables  ms  to  use  the  matter  with  much 
greater  economy,  which  is  of  importance  when  our  stock  happens  to 
be  small.  *  *  In  my  first  experunent  I  nulverised  about  one-eighth 
of  an  ordinary  scab  on  a  glass  plate,  and  moistened  it  with  a  small 
drop  of  glycerine.  It  is  better  that  the  matter  be  pulverised,  as  it 
otherwise  dissolves  very  slowly.  The  quantity  thus  prepared  served 
for  my  vaccinations  for  several  days,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-four, 
among  which  there  were  about  two  failures — a  success  which  I  have 
rarely  attained  when  using  water  as  a  solvent." 

The  writer  then  details  various  other  experiments  which  he 
has  made  with  the  glycerine,  and  concludes  by  saying — 

"  If  I  am  correct  in  the  foregoing  conclusions,  which  a  little  time 
will  determine,  the  preservation  of  vaccine  virus,  and  the  distribution 
of  it  when  desired  to  distant  sections  of  the  country,  will  become 
an  exceedingly  simple  and  easy  affair.  A  single  scab,  prepared  as 
above,  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  some  &(ty  tubss,  each  of  which 
would  be  capable  of  vaccinating  ten  or  more  persons."     (P.  154.) 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Metcalf  s  paper  on  "  Miasmatic 
Fevers/'  wherein  the  writer  laments  the  present  distrust  of  drugs 
in  general^  as  compared  with  the  confidence  which  all  medic^ 
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men  have  in  the  use  of  quinine^  "will  be  read  with  approval  by 
many  practitioners  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — 

^'Amid  the  manifold  uncertainties  of  medical  science,  and  the 
perpetual  contingencies  of  medical  art;  amid  the  disheartening 
scientific  infidelity  which  has  lately  been  taking  possession  of  the 
medical  mind,  shaking  to  its  deep  foundations  the  firm  old  faith  in 
the  potency  of  drugs,  and  threatening  to  overturn  and  demolish  it 
altogether,  it  is  gratifying  and  consolatory  to  feel  and  to  know  that» 
here  at  least,  we  stand  upon  firm  ground — that  here  wo  may  hold 
that  there  is  one  great  and  important  therapeutical  relationship 
definitely  and  positively  ascertained  and  established,  defying  alike 
the  open  assaults  of  quackery  from  without,  and  the  treacherous 
machinations  of  indolent  scepticism  from  within."    (P.  221.) 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott^s  paper  on  "  Haemorrhage  from  Wounds'' 
contains  the  following  narrative.  It  is  given  to  show  how 
necessary  it  is  for  all  soldiers  to  know  how  to  apply  a  tourni- 
quet and  to  stop  bleedings 

''At  Antietam  two  young  brothers  stood  side  by  side  in  the  ranks 
of  our  army,  and  together  bravely  fell,  the  one  pierced  by  a  Mini6 
baU  through  the  lungs,  and  the  other  wotmded  m  the  tnigh  by  a 
fragment  of  a  shell.  He  who  was  shot  through  the  lungs  still  sur- 
vives to  reveal  the  horrors  of  the  ensuing  night,  and  to  relate  the 
story  of  the  tragic  death  of  his  brother,  who  was  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
by  repeated  haemorrhages  from  the  femoral  artery,  which  the  two  to- 
gether were  unable  to  control.  When  the  survivor  recounted  to  me 
the  experiences  of  that  fatal  night,  and  told  me  how  his  brother  bled 
and  fainted,  and  rallied  and  bled,  and  fainted  and  rallied  again,  his 
bosom  overflowed  with  grief,  and  his  eyes  became  suffused  with  tears. 
But  his  bitterest  sorrow  was  because  ne  knew  that,  with  the  proper 
means,  he  might  have  arrested  the  hemorrhage,  and  thus  given  nis 
brother  a  chance  for  his  life."     (P.  407.) 

The  way  in  which  this  volume  of  essays  is  got  up  deserves  a 
word  of  commendation.  The  illustrations,  the  printing,  and 
the  binding  are  all  excellent,  and  reflect  no  small  credit  on  the 
publisher. 

We  turn  now  to  Dr.  Hamilton's  treatise  on  Military  Surgery, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  books  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  essays  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  were  written  for  a 
particular  purpose,  and  that  purpose  has  now  been  served.  As 
a  whole,  we  shall  probably  hear  no  more  about  them,  but  Dr. 
Hamilton's  Surgery  is  likely  to  be  a  text-book  for  many  years 
to  come  in  the  hands  of  the  American  army  surgeons. 

It  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  new  edition  of  the  author's 
work  on  military  surgery ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
experience  which  the  war  has  afforded,  it  has  been  almost  en- 
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tircly  rewritten.  It  abounds  with  allusions  to  the  late  war,  and 
may  almost  be  rcjrardcd  as  a  chapter  in  its  medical  history.  As 
far  as  Dr.  Hamilton's  experience  went,  he  has  embodied  the 
results  of  it  in  the  present  edition  of  his  work ;  and  he  has 
endeavoured  to  tell  us,  from  his  own  observations,  what  was  the 
physical  condition  of  a  part  of  the  Northern  army. 

His  book  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  he  treats  of  the 
examination  of  recruits,  tent  and  barrack  accommodation,  the 
construction  of  hospitals,  and  the  general  hygienic  management 
of  troops.  The  second  part  relates  to  the  treatment  of  gunshot 
injuries  and  the  diseases  which  are  most  common  in  military 
hospitals. 

The  work  docs  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  system  of  surgery ; 
it  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  general  surgery,  and  then  aims  at 
supplying  all  that  special  information  which  it  is  necessary  for 
an  army  surgeon  to  possess.  The  volume  contains  many  inte- 
resting details  drawn  from  the  late  war, and  many  hints  are  thrown 
out  which  can  hai-dly  fail  to  be  of  use  to  medical  officers  in  the 
emergencies  of  warfare.  The  practical  suggestions  which  we  look 
for  in  vain  in  the  essays  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  are  scattered 
abundantly  throughout  the  pages  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  treatise. 

It  would  appear  that  the  status  of  army  surgeons  in  America 
is  in  much  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  as  it  is  among 
ourselves.  There  is  an  Act  of  Congress  of  February  11,  1817, 
which  declares  that  "  the  rank  of  the  officers  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  army  shall  be  arranged  upon  the  same  basis 
which  at  present  determines  the  amount  of  their  pay  and  emolu- 
ments :  provided,  that  medical  officers  shall  not,  in  virtue  of  such 
rank,  be  entitled  to  command  in  the  line  or  other  staff  depart- 
ments of  the  army."  This  Act  gave  the  army  surgeons  all  they 
could  desire.  It  was  intended  to  relieve  them  from  that  position 
of  subordination  in  which  they  had  so  long  been  subject  to  petty 
annoyances,  and  even  to  the  insults  of  inferior  officers  of  the  line, 
and  to  secure  for  them  those  courtesies  and  that  respect  which 
they  had  a  right  to  claim,  while  it  gave  no  authority  to  com- 
mand or  to  trench  in  any  way  on  the  special  duties  of  the  mili- 
tary officers.  But,  notwithstanding  the  satisfactory  nature  of 
this  Act,  the  army  surgeons  do  not  always  enjoy  the  position 
to  which  it  entitles  them ;  for  it  appears  that  there  are  a  few 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  habitually  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Act,  and  persist  in  violating  both  its  letter  and  8pirit« 
But  this  state  of  things,  annoying  as  it  must  be,  cannot  be  per- 
manent. With  an  Act  of  Congress  to  back  them,  the  medical 
officers  can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  the  victory  in  the  end.  If  only 
they  claim  their  rights  with  dignity  and  firmness,  they  must  at 
last  attain  that  position  which  the  law  assigns  them. 
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The  opinion  which  Dr.  Hamilton  expresses  on  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  stimulants  in  the  army  deserves  attention.  If  we 
mistake  not,  a  somewhat  similar  opinion  was  given  by  some  as 
the  result  of  their  observations  during  the  Crimean  War ;  and 
those  who  discarded  the  use  of  stimulants  altogether  found  that 
they  were  better  able  to  bear  the  severity  of  cold  in  the  trenches 
than  those  who  took  their  rations  of  spirits  regularly.  Dr. 
Hamilton  says — 

"  In  our  own  mind  the  conviction  is  established  by  the  experience 
and  observations  of  a  life,  that  the  regular  routine  employment  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  by  men  in  health  is  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, useful.  We  make  no  exceptions  in  favour  of  cold  or  heat,  of 
rain,  or,  indeed,  in  favour  of  old  drinkers,  when  we  consider  them  as 
soldiers.  ^  Men  who  have  been  hard  drinkers,  when  first  enrolled, 
and  deprived  wholly  of  their  stimulants,  sometimes  become  ex- 
hausted and  die,  or  have  to  be  discharged ;  but  such  examples  are 
rare,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  these  men  soon  improve  in 
their  general  condition  of  health,  and  not  a  few  are  permanently 
cured  of  their  habits  of  intemperance."     (P.  75.) 

This  is  a  strong  opinion,  but  it  has  evidently  been  well  weighed 
by  our  author,  for  it  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  others ; 
both  plans — the  plan  of  giving  spirits  and  the  plan  of  withhold- 
ing them — were  tried  in  the  Northern  armies.  The  subject  is 
one  which  involves  the  whole  question  of  the  value  of  stimulants, 
and  that  is  a  field  of  controversy  upon  which  we  cannot  here 
enter;  but  we  commend  to  all  military  surgeons  the  whole  of 
this  chapter  upon  the  general  hygiene  of  troops,  for  it  deals  with 
a  most  important  subject — the  food  and  drink  of  armies ;  and 
we  all  know  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  French  proverb — 
"  C'est  la  soupe  qui  fait  le  soldat.'' 

Next  in  importance  to  the  feeding  of  the  soldier  is  the  ques- 
tion of  his  clothing  and  personal  cleanliness.  Dr.  Hamilton 
dwells  at  length  on  this  subject,  and  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of 
the  evils  arising  from  uncleanlincss — 

"  When  no  attention  is  paid  to  habits  of  personal  cleanliness-— 
when  garbage  lies  everywhere  in  the  company  streets,  and  the  air 
has  a  noisome  odour  both  within  and  without  the  tents,  we  have 
found  the  men  slovenly  in  their  habits  of  dress,  negligent  of  duty, 
but  particularly  attentive  to  sick  call :  their  muskets  are  rusty  and 
out  of  order ;  their  knapsacks  are  badly  packed ;  they  are  improvi- 
dent of  their  rations,  and  their  cooking  is  badly  done ;  they  fall 
into  line  slowly  and  straggle  on  the  march  :  they  are  insubordinate, 
mutinous,  without  drill,  and  without  discipline.  They  have  no  esprit 
de  corps — no  self-respect — no  manliness — ^no  courage  ;  and  they  will 
not  fight.  These  are  the  links  which  compose  the  chain ;  with  defile- 
ment at  one  end  and  cowfu-dice  at  the  other,  commencing  in  the 
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camp  at  Alexandria,  and  ending  in  tlie  rout  upon  the  PlainB  of 
Manassas."    (P.  92.) 

The  various  kinds  of  tents  and  huts  are  described  at  con- 
siderable lengthy  and  their  respective  merits  discussed.  The 
author  mentions  that  on  several  occasions  the  Southern  troops 
were  found  sheltered  in  remarkably  comfortable  huts^  resem- 
bling precisely  those  which  are  seen  everywhere  in  the  Slave 
S  tatesj  and  which  arc  used  as  quarters  for  the  negroes.  They  were^ 
in  fact^  chiefly  constructed  by  negroes,  who  were  impressed  into 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  in  this  way,  among 
many  others,  the  negroes  must  have  proved  a  great  element  of 
strength  to  the  South,  and  enabled  it  to  prolong  the  contest. 

In  speaking  of  the  value  of  tents  for  field  hospitals^  as 
compared  with  buildings  of  any  kind,  our  author  says — 

"  One  single  fact  which  we  shall  state  ought  to  settle  for  ever  the 
value  of  tents  for  hospital  purposes.  While  we  have  seen  many 
hundreds  of  cases  of  hospital  gangrene  which  have  originated  in 
buildings  temporarily  occupied,  in  transports,  and  even  in  well>oon* 
structed  paTilions,  we  liavo  never  seen  a  case  which  originated  in  a 
tent;  nor  can  we  call  to  mind  a  case  which  was  not  at  onoe 
benefited,  if  not  speedily  cured,  by  a  transfer  to  a  tent.  Upon  thia 
point  the  testimony  of  all  army  surgeons  with  whom  we  have  con- 
versed is  the  same. 

"  At  the  instance  of  the  author,  seconded  by  several  other  medical 
gentlemen,  the  enlightened  and  liberal  Commission  of  Public 
Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York  have  recently  established  upon 
BlackwcU's  Island,  in  this  city,  a  fever  ward,  composed  entirely  of 
hospital  tents.  We  shall  now  be  able  to  ascertain  how  much  pure 
air  alone  can  accomplish  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers."    (P.  134.) 

The  conveyance  of  the  sick  and  wounded  forms  the  subject 
of  a  very  interesting  chapter,  and  a  variety  of  litters  and  am- 
bulances— including  even  the  "railway  ambulance'' — are  de- 
scribed and  figured. 

Passing  on  to  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  work,  that 
in  which  he  deals  with  the  more  purely  surgical  part  of  Lis 
subject,  we  observe  with  pleasure  that  he  devotes  a  considerable 
space  to  discussing  the  value  of  water,  in  its  various  degrees  of 
temperature,  as  a  dressing  for  wounds.  The  method  of  dressing 
wounds  has  been  becoming  gradually  more  and  more  simple; 
and  now  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  one  word,  water,  we  are 
beguining  to  find  out  what  powerful  efiects  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  plain  water  in  its  various  degrees  of  tem- 
perature. 

The  following  is  a  good  example  of  the  terrible  hardships  to 
which  the  wounded  are  sometimes  exposed  after  a  battle,  and  of 
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the  imfarorable  conditions  in  which  the  surgeon  may  find  hie 
patients  placed— 

"  Hernia  of  the  lun^  is  a  TCry  rare  accident,  especially  as  the 
resolt  of  gunshot  LDJunea.  We  have  met  with  it  once  in  the  person 
of  a  soldier  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  Our  attention  was 
called  to  him  the  night  after  the  second  battle  by  one  of  the 
surgeons.  He  bad  been  wounded  by  a  ball  on  the  left  side  of  the 
thorax,  a  little  below  the  nipple.  The  ball  had  not  been  found. 
He  waa  lying  upon  the  ground,  in  a  condition  of  considerable  pros- 
tration. The  hernia  was  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  having  escaped 
from  an  aperture  which  was  very  much  Bmaller.  It  was  completely 
stningulatcd,  heing  quite  black  and  insensible  to  the  touch.  "We 
applied  to  the  neck  of  the  hernia  a  stroug  silk  li|rature,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expediting  Its  destruction,  and  then  m^e  fast  the  ends  of 
the  ligature  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  cheat  by  adhesive  plasters, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ligature  within  the  cai-ity,  in  case  the 
hernia  should  retire  after  it  had  sloughed.  We  saw  this  poor  fellow 
the  neit  morning,  lying  in  the  same  place.  lie  had  taken  a  little 
nourishment,  such  as  wo  had  to  give  him,  and  eiprcssed  himself  as 
being  comfortable,  although  he  had  lain  wilhout  stielter  two  nights, 
and  during  each  night  he  Bad  been  drenched  with  rain.  In  this 
respect,  however,  he  Buffered  only  in  common  with  at  least  two 
thousand  other  wounded  and  dyin^  men.  We  cannot  omit  this 
additional  tribute  to  the  bravery  of  these  noble  fellows.  During  all 
this  time — and  we  were  with  them  every  moment,  both  night  and 
day — there  was  never  heard  one  cry  of  impatience  or  one  murmur 
of  complaint,  beyond  that  which  waa  extorted  by  the  agony  of  suf- 
fering."'   (P.  295.) 

The  value  of  ansesthetics  is  discussed  at  considerable  length, 
and  opinions  are  brought  together  from  various  quarters  tend- 
ing to  show  that  their  use  ought  to  be  somewhat  less  general  in 
military  than  in  civil  practice.     When  a  soldier  in  the  excite- 
ment of  battle  receives  a  severe  injury  he  becomes  no  doubt 
very  much  depressed,  and  if  an  operation  ia  necessary  it  may 
be  well  to  withhold  chloroform,  which  is  confessedly  a  depressing 
agent.     Herein  consists  the  whole  case  as  stated  by  our  author. 
But  it  may  be  replied  that  the  dread  of  pain  is  deeply  rooted  in 
us  all ;  and  the  power  of  anEcstbetics  to  suspend  sensibilitv  is 
so  well  known  to  the  public,  that  it  is  a  question  wb( 
could  be  persuaded  to  undergo  an  operation  at  all  it 
not  to  be  allowed  to  take  chloroform.     We  have,  thi 
choice  of  evils.     On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  repuj 
incur  pain,  and  on  the  other  there  is  the  depressing 
of  the  ansesthetic.     In  this  dilemma  we  must  be  guid 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  and  partly  by  the  fortitui 
patient.     And  after  all,  it  will  generally  be  found 
to  give  chloroform  to  satisfy  the  patient,  though  in  bi 
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it  should  be  given  only  to  a  slight  extent^  and  its  effects  very 
carefully  watched. 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  capital  operations 
arc  not  so  successful  now  as  they  were  before  the  introduction 
of  anajsthetics.  He  holds  that  they  produce  certain  effects  upon 
the  system  which  tend  to  prevent  union  by  the  first  intention, 
and  consequently  they  must  be  regarded  as,  indirectly,  causes 
of  suppuration,  pyaemia,  secondary  haemorrhage,  erysipelas,  and 
hospital  gangrene.  This  is  an  important  subject  for  observation 
and  inquiry.  The  opinion  of  a  surgeon  like  Dr.  Hamilton  de- 
serves  the  most  careful  consideration ;  but  we  believe  it  is  here 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  which  are  current  among  us.  The 
whole  question  of  aujcsthetics  has  received  special  attention  of 
late  in  this  country,  and  the  same  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
America.  We  may  therefore  hope  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  will  be  increased — that  we  shall  be  better  able  to  guard 
against  accidents — that  the  risk  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimam 
— and  that  the  use  of  anaesthetics  will  become  an  unmixed 
good. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Exsoctions,*'  some  interesting  cases  are 
given.  Here  is  a  successful  case  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint 
for  a  gunshot  wound.  The  author  believes  this  to  be  the  only 
successful  case  of  the  kind  on  record.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed by  R.  B.  Bontccue,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  V. — 

"  A  man,  aged  twenty,  was  wounded  in  the  right  knee,  October 
22Dd,  1SG2.  The  ball  passed  through  a  portion  of  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur,  and  lodged  in  the  popliteal  spaee.  On  the 
second  day  after  the  injury,  Dr.  Bontecue  removed  one  and  a-balf 
inches  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  with  a  saw,  and  with  a  pair  of 
bone  forceps  cut  awav  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  until  the 
bone  was  exposed.  I'hc  patella  was  dissected  out.  A  portion  of  the 
wound  was  healed  by  the  first  intention.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day 
the  wound  had  entirely  cloPcd ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  little  more 
than  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  operation,  the  patient  was 
discharged.  There  was  then  no  pain  or  tenderness  about  the  joint." 
(P.  514.) 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Review  we  inserted  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Campbell  de  Morgan  on  the  use  of  a  strong  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  as  a  dressing  for  suppurating  wounds.  Mr.  de 
Morgan  is  of  opinion  that  by  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to 
control  suppuration  and  to  reduce  it  almost  to  nil.  If  such 
should  prove  to  be  the  case,  what  a  valuable  addition  it  will  be 
to  our  resources  1  In  reading  the  accounts  of  those  ghastly 
wounds  which  are  inflicted  by  modern  projectiles,  and  of  the 
formidable  operations  which  are  so  common  in  military  practice, 
one  cannot  help  reflecting  that  if  we  had  an  agent  which  could 
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prevent  and  limit  suppuration^  it  miglit  be  the  means  of  saying 
innumerable  lives. 

Dr,  Hamilton's  work  closes  with  an  Appendix,  which  con- 
tains, among  other  things,  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  coloured 
troops.  An  extract  on  this  subject  will  probably  interest  our 
readers — 

"In  the  performance  of  our  dutj  as  Medical  Inspectors,  U.S.A., 
we  had  occasion  to  visit  the  camp  of  a  newlj  recruited  regiment  of 
coloured  troops,  stationed  at  Estell  Springs,  Tenn.  The  regiment 
numbered  over  one  thousand  men.  We  found  the  police  as  com- 
plete as  in  anj  of  the  older  regiments,  and  the  surgeon  informed  us 
that  the  sick  reports  did  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  daily.  We  have 
noticed  the  same  attention  to  police  in  other  smaller  detachments 
on  the  field  and  in  their  hospital  wards  whenever  we  have  visited 
them. 

"  We  have  been  informed  by  all  the  officers  with  whom  we  have 
conversed  that  they  readily  acquire  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  war, 
such  as  the  manual  of  arms,  and  the  drill.  They  are  remarkably 
subordinate,  and  submit  cheerfully  to  discipline.  Intemperance  is 
comparatively  a  rare  vice  among  them.  In  all  these  respects  they 
compare  favorably  ^th  white  troops. 

"  In  relation  to  their  endurance  in  long  marches,  the  testimony  is 
at  present  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion.  They  have 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  been  subjected  to  very  severe  tests  m  this 
respect,  most  of  them  being  stationed  permanently  at  posts  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  also  mostly  new  troops,  and 
for  this  reason  they  have  not  had  the  training,  nor  has  it  been 
thought  advisable  to  subject  them  to  severe  campaigning  service. 
Some  of  the  writers,  however,  who  have  attended  to  this  subject, 
declare  that  they  do  not  straggle  as  much  as  other  troops,  and 
possibly  because,  in  the  cases  re^rred  to,  they  entertained  a  greater 
dread  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  the  trenches,  and 
as  laborers  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  in  the  felling 
of  trees,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  kinds  of  fatigue  duty,  they 
have  generally  exceeded  expectation."    (P.  634.) 

Among  the  coloured  troops  the  mortality  arising  from  sick- 
ness appears  to  have  been  very  great ;  while,  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  testimony  goes  to  prove  that  the  negro  recovers  from  a 
wound  more  kindly  and  with  less  danger  than  a  white  man. 

We  have  noted  many  other  points  of  interest  which  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  brought  before  our  readers,  but  to  men- 
tion them  all  in  detail  would  carry  us  to  too  great  length.  A 
variety  of  methods  of  swinging  limbs  are  explained  and  figured, 
some  of  which  seem  to  be  particularly  suitable  to  military  prac- 
tice. The  chapter  on  arrow  wounds  is  interesting,  both  for  its 
own  sake  and  because  the  subject  is  one  which  does  not  gene- 
rally find  a  place  in  modem  books  on  surgery.    These  are  two 
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of  the  points  to  whicb  wc  should  have  liked  to  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  our  readers  more  fully,  but  it  is  time  that  we  should 
turn  to  the  third  book  on  our  list.  We  will  only  add  that  we 
have  read  Dr.  Hamilton's  work  with  much  pleasure,  and  we 
believe  it  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  mili- 
tary surgery.  We  feel  sure  that  our  army  surgeons  will  find  it 
an  interesting  and  profitable  study. 

Dr.  Chisolm's  Manual  differs  notably  in  its  external  cha- 
racters from  the  two  books  that  we  have  just  been  considering. 
They  are  well  printed  on  the  best  of  paper,  illustrated  with 
excellent  woodcuts,  and  handsomely  and  substantially  bound. 
They  have  evidently  been  printed  and  published  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  with  all  the  resources  of  art  at  com- 
mand. But  it  must  have  been  far  otherwise  with  Dr,  Chisolm's 
Manual.  The  way  in  which  it  is  printed,  the  quality  of  the 
paper,  the  style  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  bound,  all  testify  to  the  straitened  circumstances  in  which  the 
Southern  States  were  placed  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  But 
if  the  external  features  of  the  book  betoken  the  difficulties 
under  which  it  was  produced,  the  letter-press  is  drawn  up 
in  a  way  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  energy  and  self- 
devotion  which  was  shown  by  the  South.  When  the  work  was  first 
undertaken,  the  war  had  already  broken  out,  the  Southern  ports 
were  blockaded,  and  intercourse  with  Europe  was  cut  off.  Dr. 
Chisolm  must  therefore  have  had  a  laborious  and  difficult  task 
in  preparing  his  first  edition ;  and  the  industry  which  he  has 
since  shown  in  collating  the  experience  of  the  war  and  embody- 
ing it,  to  some  extent,  in  the  present  edition  deserves  the  highest 
praise. 

Dr.  Chisolm,  firet  of  all,  discusses  briefly  the  questions  of 
military  hygiene;  he  then  enters  upon  the  consideration  of 
military  surgery,  and  this  he  docs  at  some  length.  The  volume 
ends  with  a  closely-printed  Appendix,  wherein  the  various  ope- 
rations are  explained  and  illustrated  by  a  series  of  plates.  The 
author^s  style  is  easy  and  flowing,  one  reads  his  observations  with 
pleasure ;  and  the  descriptions  of  disease  are  graphic  and  inter* 
spersed  with  well-selected  cases,  which  add  much  to  the  interest. 
We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts,  from  which  they 
will  be  able  to  judge  for  tliemselves  of  the  merits  of  the  work. 

Here  is  a  good  example  of  the  curious  course  which  a  bullet 
will  sometimes  follow,  and  of  the  importance  of  ascertaining  the 
position  in  which  the  patient  was  at  the  time  he  received  the 
injury — 

"  A  case  in  point  was  that  of  Private  R— ,  7th  S.C.V.  Begiment 
who  was  shot  m  the  neck  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  June  30th 
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1862.  His  wound  was  considored  trivial,  and  a  furlough  of  thirty 
days  was  granted.  He  came  under  my  observation  a  few  days  after 
the  reception  of  the  injury  with  the  neck  very  much  swollen,  and  a 
severe  jmaryngitis,  with  tonsilar  enlargement,  seriously  obstructing 
respiration  and  deglutition.  The  swelling  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
caused  him  to  carry  the  chin  touching  the  sternum.  A  large 
orifice,  from  apparently  a  minie  ball,  existed  on  the  left  side  of 
the  neck,  one  and  a-half  inches  from,  and  on  a  level  with,  the 
spine  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  When  the  wound  was  probed 
it  was  found  to  traverse  the  neck,  running  over  without  fracturing 
the  spine  of  the  cervical  vertebra,  and  then  to  change  its  course 
obliquely  downward  and  outward.  Profuse  suppuration  soon  came 
on,  the  pus  burrowing  under  the  right  scapula,  caused,  as  was  sup- 
posed, by  some  foreign  bodv,  probably  the  ball,  as  there  was  but  one 
orifice  to  the  wound.  Aner  some  days  of  treatment  an  opening 
was  made  on  the  right  side  of  the  back,  above  the  upper  edge  of 
the  scapula,  and  the  neighbourhood  thoroughly  explored.  Tiie  sub- 
scapular region  was  found  undermined,  and  the  neck  of  the  scapula 
fractured^  but  no  foreign  body  could  be  discovered  after  the  most 
careful  search.  Suppuration  continued  profuse  for  weeks,  reducing 
the  patient  to  the  last  extremity,  with  extreme  emaciation.  He 
finally  rallied,  thanks  to  a  good  constitution  and  good  nursing,  and 
was  at  last  sent  home  convalescent.  In  time  an  abscess  formed  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  a  large  minie  ball  was 
extracted  from  this  situation.  Wnen  he  received  this  wound  he 
was  loading  his  rifle,  and  was  in  the  act  of  biting  the  cartridge, 
with  arm  raised  and  face  depressed.  With  this  history  of  the  case, 
the  position  of  the  ball  could  be  readily  accounted  for."     (P.  176.) 

In  speaking  of  the  practice  of  tying  both  ends  of  a  bleeding 
vessel  at  the  seat  of  injury,  Dr.  Chisolm  mentions  the  following 
case — 

"  A  very  interesting  case  in  point  was  that  of  Private  B.  Creesy, 
42nd  Virginia  Begiment,  who  was  wounded  on  the  3rd  of  May,  I8G3, 
by  a  minii  ball,  which,  in  its  passage  through  the  larynx,  above  the 
vocal  cords,  carried  away  the  epiglottis.  On  the  12th,  nine  days 
after  the  receipt  of  injury,  while  under  treatment  in  the  Winder 
hospital,  a  severe  secondary  haemorrhage  came  on,  to  control  which 
the  left  common  carotid  artery  was  ligated.  The  haemorrhage 
ceased,  to  reappear  on  the  18th,  when  the  right  common  carotid 
artery  was  ligated,  with  the  same  effect  of  stopping  the  bleeding. 
The  patient  lived  thirty-six  hours  after  the  second  operation.  An 
autopsy  revealed  the  fact  that  the  left  hyoid  artery  was  the  injured 
one,  and  the  inference  is  that  a  ligature  to  the  artery  at  the  seat  of 
injury  might  have  given  a  much  more  successful  result,  and  obviated 
two  very  serious  operations."     (P.  206.) 

The  two  following  cases,  which  are  given  in  the  chapter  on 
wounds  of  the  chest,  will  be  read  with  interest — 
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"  A  case  in  point  was  reported  to  the  Asaociation  of  Army  Sur- 
geons at  their  meetinp;  in  February,  iSGJf,  by  Surgeon  Thorn,  as 
communicated  to  him  by  Surgeons  Scldcn  and  Moore.  A  patient, 
of  scrofulous  habit,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  leaning  on  his 
gun,  the  muzzle  in  contact  with  his  lefl  side,  when  it  exploded,  tear- 
ing a  hole  in  the  chest  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  carrying 
with  the  load  of  phot  fragments  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  £flh  ribs, 
and  the  whole  of  a  very  heavy  Enj^lish  gold  patent  lever  watch, 
except  the  rinp;  to  which  the  chain  was  attached,  which,  singular  to 
Bay,  was  found  in  the  lining  of  his  waistcoat,  on  the  right  side.  Dr. 
Selden  found  the  patient  apparently  about  to  expire,  and,  from  the 
impending  suflbcation  upon  the  ingress  of  air  within  so  large  an 
opening,  he  could  make  no  exploration  of  the  wound.  Closing  the 
wound  with  a  large  compress  and  bandage,  opium  and  stimulants 
were  frequently  administered,  lieaction  took  place,  and  in  a  fort- 
night sufficient  adhesions  were  established  to  permit  exposure  of  the 
cavity  of  the  wound,  and  to  recognise  and  to  remove  the  metal  face 
of  the  watch,  from  some  six  inches  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  For 
several  weeks  fraf^menta  of  the  watch  continued  to  present  them- 
selves and  were  extracted — some  from  the  diaphragm,  others  below 
the  clavicle.  The  lung  collapsing  was  not  torn  to  pieces,  though 
wounded  in  several  points.  Jioth  tlio  heart,  covered  by  the  peri- 
cardium, and  the  aorta  were  expoFcd  to  view  and  to  touch.  Sup- 
f>uration  was  enormous — haemorrhages  frequent.  The  collapsed 
ung  became  bound  do'WTi  by  adhesions ;  the  whole  side  of  the 
thorax  sunk.  Sustained  by  every  article  of  nutritious  food  calcu- 
lated to  supply  an  inordinate  appetite,  the  patient's  recoveiy  was 
slow,  until  tne  wound,  progressively  reduced,  could  only  admit  a 
female  catheter.  Fragments  of  the  watch  and  bone,  together  with 
shot  and  other  extraneous  matters,  continued  for  some  time  to  be 
ejected  by  expectoration,  with  sputa.  The  patient  now  possesses 
every  part  of  the  watch  except  the  hands,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  smaller  works  hanng  been  expectorated.  The  openings  into  the 
lung  were  of  a  sufficient  size  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  escape, 
and,  if  directed  against  the  flame  of  a  candle,  to  extingmsh  it.  The 
patient's  health  continues  feeble,  but  is  as  robust  as  it  had  been 
during  the  past  five  years.*'     (P.  323.) 

The  second  case  which  we  shall  extract  from  this  chapter — 
the  last  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers — ^is  as  follows— 

•*  Should  the  rapid  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  cause  serious  dyspnopa,  the  orifice  may  require  opening  to 
allow  the  fluid  to  escape,  and  thereby  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the 
lung.  The  eflfect  of  this  escape  of  blood  from  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Major  Wheat,  who  was  shot 
through  the  chest  at  the  first  bat  1 1c  of  Manassas,  the  ball  entering 
in  at  one  arm-pit  and  escaping  from  the  other,  on  a  level  with  the 
nipple.  Soon  hamorrhage  caused  great  oppression,  and,  finally, 
fainting.     When  he  partially  recovered  his  consciousness  he  found 
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himself  surrounded  by  his  men,  who,  believing  him  dead,  had  strip- 
ped his  bodj  of  every  vestige  of  ranlc,  so  as  to  prevent  recognition 
Dy  the  enemy.  One  of  his  men  (a  powerful  sergeant)  determined 
to  save  the  body  from  indignities,  had  seized  the  major's  arms  at  the 
wrists,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  comrade,  had  slung  the  body 
over  his  back,  drawing  the  arms  of  the  supposed  dead  man  over  each 
shoulder,  and  in  this  position  started  off  from  the  battle-field.  Major 
Wheat  was  himself  a  powerful  man,  and  his  weight,  in  addition  to 
hifl  chest  being  drawn  forcibly  against  the  broad  back  of  his  ser- 
geant, so  increased  the  pressure  upon  his  lungs,  as  nearly  to  extinguish 
the  flickering  spark  of  remaining  life,  when  he  suddenly  felt  a  gush 
of  blood  and  air  from  both  arm-pits,  followed  by  sucn  immediate 
relief  that  he  found  his  breath  returning,  and  when  he  reached  the 
ambulance  wagon  he  could  stand  up.  Arriving  at  the  hospital,  he 
found  that  he  had  so  far  recovered,  imder  this  rough  treatment,  that 
he  could  walk  with  assistance.  Quiet,  with  but  little  medication, 
soon  completed  the  cure,  and  in  course  of  time  enabled  the  major 
to  resume  his  command."     (F.  d25.) 

Dr.  Chisolm^s  Manual  was  written^  as  we  have  said^  for  the 
special  use  of  surgeons  in  the  '^  Confederate  States  Army/'  But 
the  ''  Confederate  States ''  exist  no  longer — their  army  is  broken 
up — their  military  surgeons  are  dispersed^  and  probably  most  of 
them  have  returned  to  civil  practice.  But  though  the  body  for 
whose  benefit  Dr.  Chisolm  wrote  has  passed  away,  we  hope 
that  his  Manual  will  continue  to  flourish.  It  is  too  good  a 
book  to  lapse  into  oblivion ;  and  if  the  author  would  endeavour, 
in  another  edition,  to  record  as  fully  as  possible  the  experience 
of  the  medical  staff  of  the  '^  Confederate  States  Army/'  his  work 
would  probably  become  one  of  great  interest  and  importance  in 
the  history  of  military  surgery. 


Review  VIII. 

On  some  of  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  Valvular  Disease  of  the 
Heart :  being  the  Croonian  Lectures  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  for  1865.  By  Thomas  B.  Peacock,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  &c.,  &c.     London :  Churchill  and  Sons.     1865. 

Dr.  Peacock's  contributions  to  professional  literature  are 

always  characterised  by  industry  in  the  collection  of  facts,  the 

exercise  of  careful   observation   in   examinftig  and  arranging 

tbem,  and  considerable  sagacity  in  their  interpretation.     In  the 

department  of  cardiac  pathology  he  has  already  proved  himself 

a  successful  labourer,  having  investigated  the  subject  of  malfor- 
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mations  aud  congeuital  defects  of  the  heart  with  more  diligence 
aud  completeness  than  any  other  writer  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted.  His  present  work  bears  the  same  characteristics 
of  independent  observation  and  sagacious  inference  with  those  on 
which  his  reputation  is  already  securely  based.  In  it  he  directs 
attention  to  groups  of  valvular  disease  which  exist  or  are  pro- 
duced independently  of  inflammation  or  morbid  diathesis  during 
life ;  diseased  conditions  whose  causes  have  been  frequently  mis- 
taken or  overlooked,  but  which  have  risen  in  importance  with 
the  more  careful  clinical  observations  and  pathological  investiga* 
tions  of  the  present  day.  We  think  it  scarcely  fair  to  assert  l£at 
the  great  attention  which  has  been  paid  by  cardiac  pathologists  to 
the  effects  of  the  various  kinds  of  inflammation  on  the  valves  of 
the  heart  has  led  them  to  overlook  or  neglect  other  modes  of  origi- 
nation of  valvular  disease.  Up  to  a  recent  period  eight  tenths 
of  pathological  science  were  comprised  in  the  doctrine  of  inflam« 
mation  and  its  results.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the 
first  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  cardiac  pathology  should  be 
made  in  this  direction.  Neither  is  the  value  of  the  results 
obtained  bv  prior  workers  diminished  by  a  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  other  causes  of  valvular  obstruction  and  insufficiency 
besides  endocarditis.  The  latter  is  still  the  most  frequent  source 
of  these  conditions,  whilst  to  the  practical  physician  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  important,  firom  the  fact  that  it  is  to  the  greatest 
extent  within  the  reach  of  his  art. 

Dr.  Peacock  classifies  the  causes  of  valvular  disease  or  defect 
in  four  groups.  The  first  comprises  malformations  of  the  arterial 
or  auriculo-ventricular  valves  giving  rise  to  regurgitation  or  ob- 
struction,  or  obstruction  and  regurgitation.  The  second  includes 
injuries  of  the  arterial  and  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  either 
immediate  or  gradual,  causing  regurgitation  with  or  vrithout 
obstruction.  The  third  comprehends  alterations  in  the  capacity 
of  the  cardiac  orifices  and  cavities  which  permit  regurgitation 
from  erosion  or  maladjustment.  The  last  group  consists  of  acute 
and  chronic  inflammatory  affections,  chiefly  rheumatic,  whicdi 
are  the  acknowledged  causes  of  impediment  or  reflux,  or  of  both. 
The  last  set  of  causes  is  not  discussed  in  these  lectures;  the 
author,  indeed,  haiarding  the  opinion  that  they  neither  require 
nor  admit  of  further  elucidation.  The  three  tormer  afford  the 
material  which  he  has  worked  up  into  the  very  valuable  work 
before  us. 

Congenital  malformation  of  the  aortic  valvea  as  a  cause  of 
disease  in  afler-Ufe  first  attracted  the  author's  attention,  and 
was  discussed  by  him  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Monthly  Joumid'  in 
1858.  Precise  and  reliable  information  as  to  the  mode  of  for- 
mation and  development  of  these  valves  is  as  yet  waoling ;  but 
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there  is  reason  to  believe  that  each  segment  is  originally  com* 
posed  of  two  portions^  which  afterwards  become  blended  together. 
If  this  be  a  true  account  of  their  mode  of  production^  it  is  evident 
that  an  arrest  of  the  process  would  result  in  the  existence  of 
supernumerary  valves,  which  are  not  therefore  produced  by  a 
redundancy  in  the  formative  process^  but  are  simply  expressions 
of  arrested  growth.  Accordingly,  excess  in  the  number  of  valves. 
Dr.  Peacock  believes,  always  depends  on  the  presence  of  super- 
numerary segments,  which  are  only  partially  separated  from 
some  of  the  other  segments.  In  this  way  four  valves  are  com- 
paratively not  uncommon,  five  are  sometimes  found,  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  six,  although  the  author  states  that 
he  has  never  met  with  an  instance  of  that  number. 

The  semilunar  valves  may  be  diminished  in  number.  In  place 
of  the  three,  there  may  be  only  two,  or  the  whole  apparatus  may 
be  represented  by  one  imperfectly  formed  curtain.  The  author 
conceives  that  these  conditions  arise  during  uterine  Ufe,  from 
membranous  attachment  taking  place  between  the  angles  and 
contiguous  sides  of  two  or  more  valves.  The  segments  are 
originally  correctly  formed,  but  adhesion  takes  place,  and  sub- 
sequently the  adventitious  tissue  constituting  the  line  of  union 
becomes  atrophied  and  disappears.  The  line  of  union  remains 
marked  by  a  membranous  ridge  on  the  upper  or  arterial  side  of 
the  curtain,  and  by  a  corresponding  shallow  groove  on  the  lower 
or  ventricular  surface.  When  the  three  segments  are  blended 
together  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  diaphragm  with  a  central  aper- 
ture, stretched  across  the  arterial  orifice,  the  upper  surface  of 
the  curtain  will  present  three  such  ridges,  and  three  grooves  on 
the  ventricular  side  will  indicate  the  original  division.  The 
membrane,  in  such  cases  of  complete  fusion,  becomes  protruded 
forwards  in  the  course  of  the  artery  so  as  to  assume  a  funnel 
shape.  This  latter  change  is  more  marked  in  cases  of  blending 
of  tne  valves  at  the  pulmonic  than  at  the  aortic  orifice,  a  fact 
which  the  author  explains  by  reference  to  the  greater  power  of 
the  right  ventricle  during  foetal  life,  the  membrane  being  then 
most  extensible.  This  blcDding  of  two  or  more  valves  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  result  of  intra-uterine  disease.  The  explana- 
tion which  accounts  for  the  presence  of  two  valves  only,  the  one 
larger  than  the  other,  by  supposing  that  the  angles  of  one  of 
the  valves  have' been  torn  down  by  accident,  is  untenable.  Such 
injmies  do  occur,  but  they  are  very  rare,  and  are  attended  by  a 
serious  train  of  symptoms ;  but  the  kind  of  malformation  under 
consideration  may  be  found  in  persons  who  have  given  no  evi- 
dence of  cardiac  disease,  and  who  are  not  known  to  have  sus- 
tained injury.  Union  of  these  valves  is  also  found  in  youns 
children  whose  hearts  present  other  deviations  from  natorai 
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dcvelopnieut  of  uudoubied  intra-uterine  origin.  Thus,  imper- 
fection of  the  ventricular  septum^  or  patency  of  the  foramen 
ovale  with  a  pervious  ductus  arteriosus^  conditions  indicating 
obstruction  at  the  pulmonic  orifice  during  foetal  life^  arc  not 
unfrcquently  accompanied  by  blending  of  the  valves  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.  The  disease  producing  the  valvular  malforma- 
tion is  probably  (;f  p.n  inflammatory  character,  for  ve  know  that 
both  peri  and  endocarditis  may  take  place  during  intra-uterine 
existence. 

The  first  kind  of  malformation,  the  multiplication  of  valvular 
segments,  does  not  necessarily  interfere  with  function.  Not  so, 
however,  the  union  of  the  segments ;  and  here  the  author  draws 
a  distinction  in  the  pathological  effects  produced  between  those 
cases  in  which  two  valves  only  are  blended,  and  those  in  which 
the  three  are  united  into  a  single  curtain  with  an  aperture  in 
the  centre.  The  first  condition,  he  finds,  gives  rise  to  incom- 
petency, and  more  rarely  to  obstruction ;  the  second  produces 
obstruction,  and  more  rarely  incompetency.  He  thus  explains 
the  mode  in  which  the  former  becomes  the  cause  of  regni^- 
tation — 

"  It  is  evident  that,  when  there  are  only  two  semilunar  valves  at 
either  of  the  two  arterial  orifices,  and  one  of  the  curtains  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  other,  the  larger  curtain,  not  being 
adequately  supported  in  its  middle,  must  have  a  tendency  to 
become  stretched,  and  to  fall  below  the  level  of  the  other  segments, 
so  as  incompletely  to  close  the  orifice  during  the  diastole  of  the 
ventricle.  Kegurgitation  must  thus  be  permitted ;  and  the  regur- 
gitant current  once  established,  will  have  a  tendency  to  turn  hack 
the  edge  of  the  valve  so  as  to  aggravate  the  evil,  ^ot  only,  how- 
ever, has  the  united  curtain  a  tendency  to  yield  in  this  way,  but  the 
portion  at  which  the  union  has  taken  place,  being  generally 
thickened  and  indurated,  is  less  extensible  than  the  rest  of  the  seg- 
ment, and  so  does  not  adequately  expand  with  the  process  of  growth. 
The  edee,  therefore,  is,  as  it  were,  held  back  in  that  situation*  and, 
when  the  valves  are  closed,  a  space  is  left  through  which  regurgita- 
tion takes  place."     (Pp.  6,  7.) 

That  complete  union  of  the  valves  must  produce  obstruction, 
whilst  the  central  aperture  in  the  curtain  wUl  frequently  permit 
regurgitation  is  self-evident.  But  the  author  observes  the  fSact 
which  has  been  noted  by  others,  that  remarkable  malformation 
of  this  kind  may  exist  for  years  without  giving  rise  to  marked 
symptoms  of  cardiac  disease.  The  condition  passes  unnoticed 
until  the  ventricle,  from  progressive  thickening  and  induration 
of  the  valves,  becomes  incapable  of  overcoming  the  obstruction 
or  until,  from  other  causes,  its  force  is  weakened. 

This  account  of  malformation  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary 
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valves  is  supported  and  illustrated  by  reports  of  eight  cases 
which  have  been  observed  by  the  author.  They  will  well  repay 
study,  and  are  made  more  valuable  by  good  woodcuts  of  the 
condition  of  the  valves.  From  his  observations,  Dr.  Peacock 
concludes  that  cases  in  which  the  whole  of  the  three  valves  at 
either  arterial  orifice  are  blended  together,  are  perhaps  more 
common  than  those  in  which  two  segments  only  are  joined,  and 
that  the  aortic  valves  are  more  commonly  the  seat  of  malforma- 
tion than  the  pulmonic,  except  where  other  deviations  from  the 
natural  development  of  the  organ  coexist. 

It  is  not  a  new  observation  that  congenital  malformation  of 
the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  may  lay  the  foundation  of  after- 
disease.  This  fact  was  first  pointed  out  by  Burns,  and  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Laennec  and  Farre.  Cases  are 
met  with  where  dyspnoea  and  palpitation  on  exertion  have  been 
observed  from  early  childhood,  without  any  history  of  the  aflFec- 
tions  which  ordinarily  give  rise  to  disease  of  the  heart.  Cardiac 
symptoms  of  early  date  may  have  only  been  aggravated  by 
rheumatic  attacks  occurring  in  after-life.  Examination  shows 
that  the  curtains  of  the  tricuspid  valve  have  been  blended  to- 
gether by  membranous  attachment,  leaving  only  a  triangular 
or  oval  opening  in  the  centre.  This  condition  may  exist  alone 
or  be  accompanied  by  a  similar  alteration  of  the  mitral  and  aortic 
valves,  or  it  may  co-exist  with  malformation  of  the  heart  of  evi- 
dently intra-uterine  origin.  It  has  not  fallen  to  the  author's 
lot  to  meet  with  a  case  in  which  the  mitral  valve  alone  was  in- 
disputably the  subject  of  congenital  malformation.  That  mitral 
disease  does  thus  originate  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact, 
*'  That  the  most  complete  cases  of  union  of  the  valves  which  are 
met  with  occur  almost  always,  if  not  always,  in  young  persons ; 
and  sometimes  in  those  who  have  never  had  rheumatic  fever, 
and  have  been  delicate  and  subject  to  cardiac  symptoms  from 
birth."  The  continuance  of  life  for  several  years  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  supposition  that  such  extensive  disease  was 
of  sudden  origin.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  contraction 
or  obliteration  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  orifices  are  occasionally 
found  in  children  with  malformed  hearts,  and  the  author  refers 
to  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Mossman  of  Berlin,  where  recent 
endocarditis  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  was  observed  in 
a  child  which  only  survived  twenty  hours,  and  was  detected 
during  life.  The  author  records  three  cases  in  which  one  or 
both  sets  of  auriculo-ventricular  valves  were  adherent  and  the 
apertures  contracted.  In  one  of  them  rheumatism  had  not 
occurred,  in  another  cardiac  symptoms  which  had  existed  from 
birth  had  been  augmented  by  two  attacks  of  rheumatism ;  in 
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the  third  case  tlie  hiBtory  was  defectivei  but  early  delicacjr  had 
been  aggravated  by  a  rheumatic  attack. 

Atrophy  of  the  yalyes  depending  upon  deficiency  in  the  fibrous 
basis  or  their  structure^  or  the  partial  absence  of  membrane^  is 
sometimes  observed^  most  frequently  *'  at  the  angles  and  sides 
of  the  aortic  valves  and  in  the  attached  curtain  of  the  mitral/' 
This  deficiency^  Dr.  Peacock  thinks^  is  generally  of  little  im- 
portance unless  there  co-exist  imperfect  adjustment  of  the  valves 
firom  dilatation  of  the  cavities  or  orifices.  Then  it  may,  by  per« 
mitting  eversion  of  the  edges  of  the  valves^  give  rise  to  regurgi* 
tation. 

Dr.  Peacock's  observations  lead  to  the  conviction  that  cases 
of  valvular  disease  originating  in  malformation  bear  a  much 
larger  proportion  to  those  arising  from  other  causes  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed.  From  his  records  of  cases  observed 
during  life  and  examined  after  death,  he  finds  that  of  twenty- 
six  of  aortic  valvular  disease,  nine  probably  originated  in  mal- 
formation of  the  valves,  and  of  seventeen  of  combined  aortic 
and  mitral  valvular  diseases,  two  probably  so  originated.  Of 
the  whole  forty-three  cases  eleven,  therefore,  or  25*5  per  cent, 
were  of  congenital  origin,  a  larger  proportion,  he  thinks,  than 
would  h  priori  be  expected. 

Life,  however,  is  not  necessarily  cut  short  at  an  early  period 
by  the  proclivity  to  disease  which  malformation  affords.  In  the 
eleven  cases  of  aortic  valvular  disease  he  assigns  to  a  congenital 
cause,  the  ages  of  all  the  patients  averaged  42*8  years,  and  the 
extremes  of  ages  were  eighteen  and  seventy-six ;  whilst  in  the 
cases  referable  to  other  causes  the  average  age  was  47'4  years, 
and  the  extremes  of  age  were  twenty-one  and  seventy-two. 

Injuries  of  the  cardiac  valves  from  accident  are  treated  of  in 
the  commencement  of  the  second  lecture.  They  may  be  claased 
into  two  groups.  First,  there  are  cases  where  apparently  healthy 
valves  give  way — are  torn— under  sudden  violent  muscular  ex- 
ertion, or  yield  more  slowly  under  long-oontinued  straining  or 
pressure.  These  are  comparatively  rare  cases,  but  instances  of 
the  kind  have  been  recorded  by  several  observers,  of  whom  Dr. 
Peacock  mentions  Corvisart,  Marat,  Bertin,  and  Legendre, 
Latham,  Bence  Jones,  Quain,  Wilks,  and  Spanton.  He  also 
records  several  cases  which  have  fallen  imder  his  own  notice. 
Then  there  are  the  commoner  class  of  cases  in  which  previously 
diseased  valves  give  way  on  shock  or  during  comparatively  slight 
muscular  effort.  The  firet  are  interesting  from  their  rarity. 
The  aortic  valves,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  heavy  pressure 
they  sustain,  are  most  frequently  injured.  But  the  other  valves 
do  not  always  escape.  Of  seventeen  cases,  the  aortic  valves 
were  injured  in  five,  and  probably  in  five  others ;  the  columns  of 
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tbe  mitral  valves  were  raptured  in  three  cases  and  probably  in 
one  other^  and  the  columns  of  the  tricuspid  gave  way  in  three 


^The  symptoms  by  which  the  occurrence  of  the  injuries  is  indica- 
ted ore  generally  very  characteristic.  The  patients  usually  suddenly- 
experience  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  sometimes  preceded  by 
a  sense  of  something  having  given  way.  The  pain  generally  extends 
from  the  priBcordia  to  the  spine  of  the  back,  and  to  the  shoulders 
and  arms.  Often  it  becomes  very  severe,  and  is  attended  by  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  oppression  at  the  chest,  palpitation,  syncope, 
and  sense  of  impending  dissolution.  When  the  aortic  valves  are 
injured,  syncope  appears  to  be  the  most  marked  symptom ;  while,  in 
injuries  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  patients  rather  experience  sense  of 
oppression  at  the  chest  and  of  suffocation.  Spitting  of  blood  also 
occasionally  occurs  shortly  after  the  accident,  and  in  two  instances 
of  injury  oi  the  aortic  valves,  the  patients  perceived  peculiar  sounds 
extending  up  the  chest  and  neck  and  in  the  ears.  In  some  cases 
that  were  seen  shortly  after  the  injuries,  the  physical  signs  indi- 
cating; the  defect  were  perceived.  The  symptoms  which  have  been 
mentioned  appear  generally  to  subside,  in  some  degjree,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period ;  but  the  subjects  of  the  injuries  are  never 
after  wholly  free  from  evidences  of  cardiac  disturbance  or  capable 
of  following  any  occupation  requiring  active  muscular  exertion,  and 
usually  they  die  in  no  long  time."    (Pp.  42,  48.) 

We  must  now  follow  our  author  to  the  third  class  of  causes 
of  valvular  disease  of  which  he  treats^  viz.,  alterations  in  the 
capacity  of  the  orifices  and  cavities  of  the  heart.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  broad  fact  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  aortic  valves  may  be  injured  by  alterations  in  the  capacity 
of  the  aortic  orifice.  But  the  careful  study  which  Dr.  Chevers 
has  given  that  orifice  has  shown  that  the  function  of  the  valves 
may  be  interfered  with  in  at  least  two  ways.  He  has  shown 
that  the  aortic  orifice  is  a  cylindrical  canal^  "  bounded  below  by 
the  fibrous  zone  into  which  the  convexities  of  the  semilunar 
valves  are  inserted^  and  above  bv  the  angles  of  attachment  of 
the  segments.''  The  depth  of  this  canal  is  about  six  lines.  Its 
lower  opening,  in  connection  with  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
ventricle,  is  the  wider.  Either  the  lower  or  upper  opening  may 
be  dilated  or  contracted  independently  of  the  other  part  of  the 
canal.  Dilatation  of  either  opening  leads  to  regurgitation,  but 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner-^ 

*'  If  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  orifice  be  dilated,  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  or  relatively  firom 
contraction  of  the  arterial  portion,  the  sacs  or  sinuses  of  the  valves 
become  expanded,  from  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  blood  in  the 
aorta  falling  more  directly  upon  them ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
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outlet  of  the  paHdap;e  be  dilated,  or  the  angles  of  the  valves  become 
stretched,  the  eurtaius  drop  below  their  proper  level,  the  sacs  are 
rendered  shallow,  and  the  segments  have  their  spaces  of  contact 
diminished.  In  the  former  caHo  the  tendency  is  to  breaking  down 
of  the  curtains  at  their  most  dependent  parts ;  in  the  latter,  to  re- 
troversion of  their  edges;  in  either  case  the  apparatus  becomes 
incompetent  and  allows  of  regurgitation  from  the  aorta  into  the 
ventricle."     (P.  iO.) 

Dr.  Peacock  relates  the  particulars  of  two  cases  illustrating 
the  forms  of  defect  described  by  Chevers. 

Dilatation  of  the  left  auriculo-apcrture  is  not  necessarily  a 
cause  of  mitral  insufficieucy^  for  the  curtains  of  the  valve  may 
undergo  expansion  so  as  to  occlude  the  enlarged  orifice.  It  is 
only  when  this  compensation  docs  not  take  place  or  disease  of 
the  valves  themselves  is  superadded  that  regurgitation  results. 
Maladjustment  of  the  auriculo-vcntricular  valves,  firom  dilatation 
of  the  ventricle^  is  probably  a  more  frequent  cause  of  iusufBciency 
than  dilatation  of  the  apertures.  In  the  case  of  the  tricuspid 
valve^  this  cause  of  insufficiency  was  pointed  out  some  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Wilkinson  King,  who  supposed  that  the  imperfect  closure 
might  have  a  safety-valve  function  by  permitting  regurgitation 
into  the  systemic  veins  when  there  was  great  obstruction  at  the 
left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  or  in  the  lungs.  Dr.  Gairdner 
and  Dr.  Bristowe  have  drawn  attention  to  the  effect  of  dilatation 
of  the  left  ventricle  in  producing  a  similar  maladjustment  of  the 
mitral  valve.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  mitral 
defect  would  be  present  duiing  life,  but  no  disease  of  the  valves 
and  no  alteration  of  the  natural  capacity  would  be  discovered  of 
the  aperture  after  death.  Dr.  Peacock  believes  that  in  such 
instances  the  left  ventricle  will  be  found  greatly  dilated  and 
altered  in  shape,  the  apex  being  broader  than  natural.  The 
valves  and  tendinous  cords  are  stretched^  and  the  fleshy  columns 
reduced  in  size  or  more  or  less  blended  with  the  muscular  wall. 
Several  cases  are  related  by  the  author  which  confirm  and  illus- 
trate the  two  positions.  The  Cornish  miners,  he  believes^  afford 
frequent  examples  of  mitral  insufficiency  depending  on  malad- 
justment from  dilatation  of  the  ventricle.  This  condition  is 
commonly  found  in  connection  with  the  bronchitic  or  asthmatic 
affection  known  as  miner's  asthma  or  miner's  consumption.  It 
is  not  usually  a  sequence  of  rheumatism,  nor  can  it  be  traced  to 
shock  or  injury.  He  ascribes  it  to  the  enormous  stress  laid  on 
the  circulating  and  respiratory  organs  by  the  mode  of  egress 
from  the  mines.  In  but  few  mines  are  any  mechanical  means 
provided  for  bringing  the  men  to  the  surface.  They  come  up 
by  ladders,  and  after  working  for  eight  hours  in  an  impure 
heated  atmosphere  they  have  to  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  duab- 
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ing.  The  men  reach  the  surface  exhausted^  out  of  breathy  and 
their  hearts  beat  violently.  At  or  before  the  age  of  forty  they 
are  disabled^  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis  and  exhibiting  all 
the  signs  of  emphysema^  with  mitral  regurgitation  and  a  dilated 
heart.  In  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  lead  mines^  where 
the  men  work  in  an  equally  impure  atmosphere^  but  are  let  down 
and  brought  np  from  their  work  by  machinery^  they  do  not 
have  cardiac  disease  more  frequently  than  do  workers  above 
ground^  although  they  suffer  severely  from  asthmatic  affections. 
It  seems  clearly  the  province  of  the  Government  to  interfere  by 
insisting  on  the  employment  of  lifts  to  bring  up  the  Cornish 
miner  from  his  work^  and  to  prevent  the  employment  of  boys 
whose  immature  vigour  offers  no  resistance  to  the  injurious  in- 
fluences by  which  the  miner  is  surrounded. 

Dr.  Peacock's  remarks  on  the  relative  frequency  of  different 
causes  of  valvular  disease^  and  on  the  weight  and  size  of  the 
heart  in  health  and  disease — the  latter  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  his  third  lecture — are  examples  of  careful  observation^  arrange* 
ment^  and  analysis  of  facts^  and  will  well  repay  study.  We  have 
only,  however,  space  to  notice  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  in 
which  he  sums  up  his  experience  of  the  effect  of  treatment  on 
valvular  disease,  and  we  select  his  remarks  on  the  vexed  question 
of  the  action  of  digitalis  as  of  especial  value.  He  thinks  that 
digitalis  is  given  too  generally  and  indiscriminately  in  cardiac 
affections.  In  aortic  obstruction  and  regurgitation,  conditions 
which  especially  tax  the  heart's  action,  to  overcome  which  it 
contracts  violently,  he  believes  that  digitalis  by  impairing  the 
power  of  the  oigan  must  be  injurious.  He  has  seen  no  reason 
for  accepting  the  assertion  that  digitalis  exerts  any  tonic  influ- 
ence over  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  known  cardiac  incompetency  greatly  aggravated 
by  its  use,  and  remarkably  lessened  by  its  discontinuance.  In 
mitral  valvular  disease,  however,  he  believes  that  digitalis  by  its 
diuretic  action  is  eminently  useful.  It  lessens  the  amount  of 
the  blood,  relieves  congestion  and  promotes  absorption.  This 
expression  of  opinion,  coming  from  a  physician  of  undoubted 
eminence  as  a  clinical  observer,  is  entitled  to  consideration.  On 
no  therapeutical  subject  has  there  been  a  greater  diversity  of 
belief  expressed  than  on  the  action  of  digitalis  in  diseases  of 
the  heart.  But  we  may  safely  assert  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
disputants  are  more  qualified  by  intimate  knowledge  of  cardiac 
pathology,  and  by  careful  interrogation  of  nature,  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  than  is  the  author  of  the  lectures  we  have  now 
reviewed. 
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BSVIBW  IX. 

MedicO'Chirurgical  Transactions,  Second  Series,  Vol.XLVIII, 

London,  1865,  pp.  340, 

The  present  volume,  besides  the  usual  lists  of  fellows,  officers, 
and  Council,  and  an  index,  contains  twenty  papers,  of  which  we 
give  the  following  abstracts. 

I.  Remarkable  Instance  of  a   Growth    springing  from   the 
Epiglottis,  which  was  successfully  removed  with  the  aid  of  the 
Laryngoscope.  [ByGEOROE  Duncan  Gibb,M.D.,LL.D.,M.B.C.P, 
— Dr.  Gibb  commences  his  paper  by  remarking,  that  specimens 
of  epiglottic  growths  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  metropolitan 
and  provincial  museums,  although  he  has  met  with  a  few  after 
a  careful  scrutiny.    The  case  related  was  that  of  a  ladv,  aged  60, 
who  had  suffered  for  two  years  from  an  affection  of  the  throat, 
supposed  at  first  by  her  son,  who  was  a  medical  man,  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  but  on  exami- 
nation he  discovered  a  polypoid  tumour  at  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  and  recommended  its  immediate  removal.    When  Dr. 
Gibb  saw  her,  she  was  pale  and  somewhat  emaciated,  and  her 
speech  was  indistinct,  as  if  the  mouth  was  full  of  food.     The 
character  of  the  voice  was  peculiar,  and  indicated  that  the  parts 
above  the  glottis  were  affected.     She  could  not  swallow  fluids, 
but  could  take  a  little  farinaceous  food,  or  a  little  soft  bread  or 
an  egg.     She  had  no  dyspnoea,  except  when  she  lay  on  her  back 
in  bed  at  night,  during  which  time,  but  not  in  the  day,  she 
coughed  and  expectorated  incessantly.     On  inspection  with  the 
laryngoscope,  a  distinct  roundish,  projecting  tumour,  of  the  sise 
of  a  small  walnut,  was  discoverca  at  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
Tlic  epiglottis  was  not  seen,  nor  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  tumour  grew  from  the  lingual  surface  of  the 
epiglottis.    As  the  nature  of  the  case  was    thus    rendered 
obvious,  it  was  determined  that  the  growth  should  be  removed, 
as  the  symptoms  were  urgent;  there  were  no  constitutional 
contra-indicating  circumstances,   and  the  appearance  of   the 
tumour  was  not  malignant.    The  operation  was  accordingly 
performed  by  Dr.  Gibb,   assisted  by  some  medical  friends. 
The  instrument    used  was  the  ecraseur,  the  loop   of   wire 
being,  after   some  difficulty,  passed  over  the  tumour,  which 
was  snared  to  its  very  base,  and  then   on  drawing  the  wire 
home,    the   growth   was  detached,  and  at  the  same  instant, 
Mr.  Ure,  who  was  assisting,  passed  in  the  Vulsellum  forceps, 
by  which  he  removed  it  from  the  mouth.     After  a  little 
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cougb  and  expectoration  of  bloody  which  was  relieved  by  some 
astringent  application^  the  character  of  the  voice  was  remarkably 
altered  for  the  better^  and  swallowing  could  now  be  effected^ 
although  with  some  difficulty.  The  tumour  seemed  to  be  epi- 
thelial^ and  Dr.  Andrew  Clark^  who  examined  it^  considered  it 
to  be  formed  essentially  of  connective-tissue^  and  to  be  of  a 
benignant  character.  The  operation  was  performed  in  July, 
1864,  and  was  followed  by  great  relief  of  the  symptoms;  but  in 
April,  1665,  Br.  Qibb  again  examined  the  throat,  and  discovered 
a  fleshy-looking  growth,  of  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  springing 
from  the  left  half  and  edge  of  the  lingual  surface  of  the  epi- 
glottis. This  growth  was  also  removed  in  the  same  manner  as 
on  the  former  occasion,  but  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  now 
found  to  be  malignant,  and  to  present  the  character  of  epi- 
thelial cancer.  The  relief  afforded  by  the  operations  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  only  temporary. 

11.  On  Vascular  Protrusion  of  the  Eyeball.  By  Thomas 
NuNNBLET,  P.R.C.S. — Mr.  Nunneley,  after  referring  to  some 
former  cases  recorded  by  him  in  the  '  Transactions,'  relates  the 
particulars  of  three  others,  together  with  two  post-mortem 
examinations.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  publican,  who  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and 
whose  symptoms  indicated  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  but 
in  addition,  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  swollen  and  protruded  so 
much  that  it  could  not  be  covered  by  the  lids,  and  vision  was 
materially  impaired.  Although  the  case  was  so  acute,  and  had 
so  rapidly  increased  that  Mr.  Nunneley  thought  deligation  of 
the  carotid  the  only  measure  likely  to  be  successful,  palliative 
treatment  was  at  first  tried,  but  the  patient  became  much  worse, 
and  accordingly  the  left  common  carotid  was  tied.  Immediate 
relief  followed  the  operation,  and  in  course  of  time  the  eye  re- 
covered its  normal  aspect,  and  the  sight  was  restored.  At  the 
time  of  the  report,  the  man  was  perfectly  well.  The  second 
case  was  that  of  a  woman  in  whom  the  disease  originated  spon- 
taneously, but  the  history  is  imperfect,  as  all  treatment  was 
declined.  The  third  case  was  that  of  a  street  musician,  who 
was  attended  by  Mr.  Nunneley  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  who 
eventually  died.  He  had  protrusion  of  the  right  eyeball,  together 
with  bronchocele,  and  also  a  large  tumour  on  the  sternum,  and 
there  were  two  other  tumours,  one  at  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit, 
and  another  on  the  right  parietal  bone.  Although  the  nature 
of  the  affection  was  doubtful,  Mr.  Nunneley  thought  that  the 
predominant  distressing  symptoms  might  be  relieved  by  tying 
the  carotid,  and  he  accordingly  performed  that  operation,  which 
was,  however,  attended  with  much  difficulty,  owing  to  the  large 
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size  of  the  thyroid  gland^  and  the  many  considerable  arteries 
and  veins  in  the  vicinity.  Immediate  relief  to  the  tension  and 
prominence  of  the  eyeball  was  afforded^  and,  although  the 
patient  was  accidentally  attacked  with  erysipelas  three  days 
afterwards,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  return  to  his  home, 
which  was  ten  miles  from  Leeds,  but  about  ten  months  after- 
wards he  fractured  his  right  arm  from  a  slight  exertion,  and  in 
seven  months  more  he  died  from  diarrhoea  and  exhaustion. 
The  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  tumours  were 
all  malignant,  but  Mr.  Nunneley  especially  refers  to  the  fact, 
that  by  the  side  of  the  sella  turcica  there  was  a  mass  of  disease 
communicating  with  the  disease  in  the  orbit,  and  obliterating 
the  right  cavernous  sinus,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein  was  lost  in 
the  mass  and  compressed.  Mr.  Nunneley  then  relates  the 
necropsy  of  a  case  formerly  related  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the 
Society,'  and  in  which  the  carotid  had  been  tied  with  success. 
The  patient,  however,  subsequently  died  of  bronchitis  and  serous 
apoplexy.  In  this  case  there  was  found,  after  death,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  a  circumscribed  aneurysm  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  just  at  its  origin,  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut. 
In  his  observations  on  these  cases,  Mr.  Nunneley  argues,  that 
the  idea  of  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  being  caus^  by 
aneurysm  by  anastomosis .  in  the  orbit,  is  altogether  erroneous, 
and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  great  majority  of  such 
cases  of  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  he  contends  that  there  is  no 
disease  whatever  of  the  orbit,  and  that  the  seat  of  the  affection 
is  mostly  intra-cranial.  The  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  is  pas- 
sive, and  the  other  distressing  symptoms  arc  secondary,  depend- 
ing upon  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the 
ophthalmic  vein,  just  as  happens  in  those  cases  of  popliteal  and 
axillary  aneurysms,  where  the  limb  swells  below  the  tumour, 
because  this  last  presses  upon  the  accompanying  vein.  He  admits 
that  an  aneurysm  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  or  even  a  tumour 
may  exist  in  the  orbit,  but  he  thinks  that  the  conditions  which 
would  make  a  small  amount  of  pressure  considerably  felt  do 
not  exist  in  the  orbit,  but  that  they  do  exist  in  the  cavernous 
sinus.  The  contents  of  the  orbit  are  soft  and  yielding,  and  a 
small  degree  of  pressure  would  scarcely  produce  such  ui^nt 
symptoms  as  are  observed  in  sudden  and  acute  cases  of  pro- 
truded eyeball,  whereas  the  walls  of  the  cavernous  sinus  are 
dense  and  unyielding,  and  a  comparatively  small  cause  would 
produce  a  much  greater  effect.  After  alluding  to  the  cases 
where  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  is  caused  by  bronchocele, 
emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  other  similar 
causes,  Mr.  Nunneley  concludes  his  paper  by  remarking,  that 
in  the  most  acute  attacks  of  the  affection  described^  whether 
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spontaneous  or  traumatic^  the  best  treatment  is  tying  the  carotid 
of  the  affected  side.  Two  cases  of  cure  by  compression  of  the 
carotid  artery  have  been  lately  reported^  one  in  Padua  and  one 
in  Verona^  but  Mr.  Nunneley  considers  that  the  common  carotid 
is  one  of  the  least  promising  of  the  large  arteries  to  subject  to 
compression^  and  should  a  clot  form  in  that  vessel  and  become 
detached^  it  would  readily  be  conveyed  to  the  brain^  there  pro- 
ducing embolism^  and  threatening  danger  to  life. 

III.  Case  of  Ulcer  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Ileum  com- 
municatinff  with  the  Bladder.  By  John  Morgan^  F.R.C.S. — 
In  the  case  related  there  was  an  opening  from  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  ileum  into  the  bladder^  existing  for  nearly  seven 
months,  and  the  whole  of  the  faeces  were  passed  through  the 
aperture  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  patient's  life.  The 
subject  was  a  gentleman,  aged  sixt^,  who  first  complained  of 
some  pain  and  iulness  in  the  left  groin,  and  a  tumour  in  the  left 
iliac  fossa  soon  became  perceptible,  gradually  increasing  in  size, 
and  making  its  way  towards  the  mesial  line  of  the  body,  when 
it  began  to  cause  some  irritation  of  the  bladder,  and  frequent 
desire  to  pass  water.  One  day  he  was  alarmed  by  the  passage 
of  flatus  through  the  urethra,  and  afterwards  semifeculcDt 
matter  became  mixed  with  the  urine,  and  the  deposit  of  mucus 
with  shreds  of  lymph  in  this  fluid,  indicated  inflanmiatory  action 
of  the  bladder.  The  urine  continued  to  be  mixed  with  semi- 
fluid fseces,  but  the  bladder  appeared  to  become  by  degrees 
accustomed  to  the  change,  and  the  quantity  of  feculent  matter 
discharged  by  the  anus  gradually  diminished,  while  that  voided 
through  the  urethra  increased.  The  patient  suffered  very  great 
pain,  which  was  allayed  only  by  large  doses  of  opium  and 
stimulants;  he  gradually  became  emaciated  from  being  large 
and  corpulent,  and  at  last  he  sank.  On  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation it  was  found  that  the  tumour  had  disappeared,  but  an 
ulcer,  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  was  discovered  communicating 
directly  between  the  ileum  and  the  bladder.  The  portion  of 
intestine  above  the  ulcer  was  much  distended,  but  that  below  it 
was  of  the  natural  size.  The  chief  indications  of  treatment 
during  life  were  to  administer  fluid  or  semifluid  aliment,  and  to 
allay  pain  and  irritation.  The  general  impression  made  on  the 
medical  attendants  was,  that  the  disease  was  of  a  malignant 
nature,  but  this  turned  out  not  to  have  been  the  case. 

IV.  Remarks  upon  Osteo-Myelitis  consequent  on  Gunshot 
Wounds  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Extremities,  and  specially 
upon  the  treatment  of  Stumps  affected  with  Osteo-Myelitis 
after  amputation  necessitated  by  such  Injuries.     By  Thomas 
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LoxoMORE^  F.E.C.S.  Eiig.j  Deputj  InspectcMT-General. — Osteo- 
myelitis is  one  of  the  special  consequences  of  ganshot  wounds 
of  bones^  and  is  therefore  of  considerable  interest  to  military 
surgeons.  It  consists  of  an  inflammation  of  the  medullary 
membrane,  continued  from  the  central  canals  of  long  bones  into 
the  cells  of  the  cancclli  and  the  Haversian  canals.  It  is  not 
supposed  that  there  is  any  essential  difference  between  osteo- 
myelitis developed  by  gunshot  wounds  and  that  which  arises 
occasionally  after  the  ordinary  injuries  and  amputations  of  civil 
lifcj  but  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  military  practice,  and  has 
therefore  been  much  studied  by  army  surgeons.  From  the 
results  of  treatment  in  the  late  Russian  and  Italian  campaignsi 
it  has  been  argued,  especially  by  some  distinguished  French 
military  surgeons,  that  death  followed  after  amputation  in  such 
a  large  proportion  of  cases,  that  disarticulation  of  the  diseased 
limb  was  the  only  measure  likely  to  be  attended  with  suocess. 
This  plan  was  therefore  adopted  by  M.  Roux  in  twenty-two 
successive  cases,  all  of  which  terminated  favorably;  and  the 
question  involved  in  the  views  advanced  by  the  last-named 
surgeon,  is,  whether  the  inflanunation  in  osteo-myelitis  neces- 
sarily extends  throughout  the  whole  medullary  system  of  the 
bone  ?  If  it  does,  then  disarticulation  is  the  only  remedy ;  but 
Baron  Larrey,  in  a  discourse  delivered  in  Paris  in  1860,  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  such  a  result,  although  frequent,  is  not 
invariable,  and  that  resections  of  joints  and  amputations  in  the 
shafts  of  bones  are  not  always  to  be  abandoned  in  this  disease 
for  disarticulation.  In  this  view  Mr.  Longmore  coincides, 
believing  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Baron 
Larrey^s  conclusions  and  opposed  to  the  views  of  M.  Bonx. 
But  Mr.  Longmore  desires  to  give  still  more  precision  to  the 
settlement  of  the  question  as  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  osteo- 
myelitis, especially  in  cases  where  want  of  success  has  seemed 
to  follow  partial  operations  for  this  disease.  Mr.  Longmore 
disagrees  both  with  M.  Roux  and  Baron  Larrey,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  disarticulation,  and  he  adduces  arguments  from  some 
preparations,  four  in  number,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  and  from  the  records  of  actual  practice. 
The  preparations  (which  are  illustrated  by  plates),  appear  at 
first  sight  to  support  the  doctrine  as  to  the  necessity  of  treat- 
ment by  disarticulation,  for  in  all  of  them  there  has  been  primary 
amputation  for  a  gunshot  wound,  but  inflammation  of  the 
medullary  membrane  has  subsequently  advanced  so  far  as  to 
lead  to  the  operation  of  cxarticulation  in  three  of  the  cases, 
while  in  the  fourth,  death,  occurred  without  any  operative  inter- 
ference. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  endosteitis  was  the 
result  of  the  shock  of  the  original  gunshot  wound^  and  that  it 
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probably  existed  throaghout  the  whole  shaft  of  the  bone  at  the 
time  of  the  amputation^  and  did  not  subside  afterwards  in  that 
portion  which  was  left  in  the  stump.  Mr.  Longmore  then 
refers  to  three  cases  in  whieh  osteo-myelitis  occurred  after  gun- 
shot wounds^  but  in  which  exarticulation  was  not  performed, 
and  yet  the  patients  recoyered.  The  treatment  consisted  in  the 
removal  of  the  necrosed  bone  from  the  portion  of  the  shaft  re- 
maining in  the  stump.  From  a  review  of  all  the  facts  brought 
to  light,  either  by  actual  practice  or  by  the  examination  of 
morbid  specimens,  Mr.  Longmore  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  all  cases,  however  severe,  of  endosteitis  and  endosteitic 
necrosis  after  gunshot  injuries,  a  cure  should  be  attempted  by 
careful  and  complete  removal  of  sequestra  before  resorting  to 
the  extreme  measure  of  exarticulation.  It  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  to  avoid  exarticulation  of  a  humeral  as  it  is  of  a 
femoral  stump,  for  the  one  is  almost  always  without  danger  to 
life,  while  in  the  other  life  must  always  be  seriously  endangered. 
While  agreeing  generally  with  Baron  Larrey  in  reference  to  the 
nature,  progress,  and  treatment  of  osteo-myelitis  after  gunshot 
injuries,  Mr.  Longmore  thinks  that  exarticulation  should  not  in 
any  case  be  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  the  diseased  stump, 
until  the  effects  of  the  complete  removal  of  every  particle  of 
dead  bone  by  proper  surgical  measures  have  been  ascertained. 

V*  Case  of  Aneurysm  by  Anastomosis  of  the  Scalp,  treated 
successfully  by  ligature  of  the  Common  Carotid  and  Setons.  By 
Geo&ok  Southam,  F.B.C.S.  Eng.,  Surgeon  to  the  Manchester 
Boyal  Infirmary. — ^The  patient  was  a  married  woman,  aged 
twenty-eight,  who  had  been  suffering  from  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  on  the  right  side  of  the  scalp,  for  upwards  of  eight 
years.  The  disease  was  at  first  limited,  but  it  gradually  spread 
over  the  parietal  and  temporal  bones  towards  the  occiput,  and 
to  the  frontal  bone.  At  length  a  small  ulcer  formed  over  the 
parietal  protuberance,  and  haemorrhage  occurred  from  it  on 
several  occasions,  but  was  at  first  easily  arrested  by  lint  and 
bandaging.  But  the  last  bleeding  was  so  severe  that  the  patient 
was  admitted  into  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  and  Mr.  Southam 
found  that  the  disease  extended  over  all  the  right  side  of  the 
scalp.  The  temporal  artery  and  its  branches  were  much  en- 
larged, some  of  them  to  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  and  com- 
municated to  the  hand  a  distinct  arterial  thrill.  The  pulsation 
of  these  arteries  was  completely  suspended  by  compression  of 
the  common  carotid.  On  attempting  to  remove  the  lint  cover- 
ing the  ulcerated  surface,  arterial  hsemorrhage  occurred  to  such 
an  extent  that  Mr.  Southam  called  a  consultation  with  his 
ttoUeagiies>  and  with  their  consent  placed  a  ligature  on  the  trunk 
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of  the  common  carotid^  which  measure  had  the  desired  effect. 
There  was  some  difficnlty  in  completing  the  operation^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  occurrence  of  severe  constitutional  symptoms^  but 
the  patient  rallied,  the  haemorrhage  ceased,  and  the  ulcer 
became  dry.  Four  setons  of  worsted  were  now  passed  through 
the  diseased  structure,  one  across  the  temporal  fossa,  the  others 
through  the  parts  of  the  scalp  where  the  vessels  were  most 
distinct.  These  setons  all  suppurated  freely,  and  some  more 
were  introduced,  and  after  some  sloughing  of  the  parts  had 
taken  place,  the  ulcer  eventually  healed,  and  the  patient  left  the 
hospital  nearly  well.  Mr.  Southam  remarks,  that  deligation  of 
the  carotid  must  not  alone  be  confided  in  for  aneurysm  by 
anastomosis  of  the  scalp,  because  this  disease  does  not  consist 
in  a  morbid  condition  of  a  single  vessel,  but  involves  the  entire 
temporal  system  with  its  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries.  Still, 
deligation  even  when  not  required  for  the  suppression  of 
hsemorrbage,  has  its  advantages,  in  causing  a  temporary  inter- 
ruption to  the  circulation  through  the  diseased  structures^  and 
thus  affording  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  application  of 
other  remedies.  The  use  of  setons  was  therefore  resorted  to  as 
soon  as  it  was  evident  that  the  scalp  was  supplied  with  blood 
sufficient  for  reparative  purposes.  The  setons  were  first  passed 
across  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  temporal  and  occipital 
arteries,  and  also  through  the  parts  of  the  scalp  where  the 
vessels  appeared  to  be  most  dilated,  and  others  were  aftierwards 
introduced  wherever  any  return  of  pulsation  showed  itself.  But 
setons  alone  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases, 
and  their  success  in  the  instance  recorded  by  Mr.  Southam  caa 
only  be  attributed  to  the  quiescent  state  of  the  circulation  pro- 
duced by  the  ligature  of  the  carotid. 

VI.  Congenital  Hydrottephrosie  in  a  bay  four  yeare  old ;  re- 
peatedly  tapped ;  recovery.  By  Thomas  Hilliee,  M.D.,  Lond. 
— ^The  child  when  first  seen  was  three  years  and  four  months 
old,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  abdomen  had  been  large  ever 
since  birth.  The  enlargement,  however,  was  greater  at  some 
periods  than  at  others,  and  the  circumference  of  the  abdomen 
had  varied  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  inches.  The  child 
had  always  had  a  large  appetite,  and  nothing  abnormalj^had 
been  observed  in  the  alvine  or  urinary  secretions.  The  abdo- 
men, when  first  examined,  was  very  large  and  tense,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  there  was  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  sac.  Under  this 
impression,  the  medical  treatment  consisted  in  the  administration 
of  diuretics  and  purgatives,  which  was  not  followed  by  any 
benefit.  The  swelling  increased  and  afterwards  diminished,  and 
as  the  general  health  was  not  affected^  he  was  sent  home^  but 
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came  again  under  treatment  in  a  few  months  afterwards.  On 
being  examined^  it  was  now  found  that  the  swelling  was  greater 
below  than  above  the  navel^  and  greater  on  the  right  side  than 
on  the  left^  and  midway  between  the  navel  and  the  end  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage  there  was  a  distinct  sulcus^  more  marked  on 
the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  and  moving  with  respiration. 
This  sulcus  was  found  to  correspond  with  the  lower  border  of 
the  transverse  colon.  From  these  and  other  circumstances  it 
was  now  obvious  that  the  boy  had  a  large  cyst  with  not  very 
thick  walls,  springing  from  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  and 
very  probably  connected  with  the  right  kidney;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  tap  the  cyst  to  relieve  the  patient  of  his  burden.  A 
trocar  being  introduced,  102  fluid  ounces  of  a  clear  yellowish 
fluid  escaped,  faintly  acid  in  reaction,  containing  no  albumen, 
and  having  all  the  characters  of  dilute  urine.  Chemical  analysis 
proved  that  it  contained  a  large  proportion  of  urea,  some  chloride 
of  sodium,  a  little  uric  acid,  and  some  phosphates  and  sulphates. 
From  this  analysis  it  was  concluded  that  the  cyst  was  the 
dilated  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney.  There  were  no  bad  symptoms 
consequent  upon  the  tapping,  but  the  swelling  gradually  re- 
turned. An  experiment  was  now  instituted  to  determine 
whether  the  fluid  which  was  re-collecting  in  the  cyst  was  of  the 
same  character  as  the  urine,  and  accordingly  some  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  was  given  internally,  and  the  urine  and  the  fluid 
in  the  cyst  were  tested  with  perchloride  of  iron.  The  urine 
gave  a  dark  colour  with  the  perchloride,  but  the  fluid  in  the  cyst 
gave  no  reaction  with  this  test.  On  subsequent  examinations  it 
was  found  that  the  fluid  which  the  patient  passed  from  the  urethra 
was  almost  identical  in  character  with  that  of  the  cyst,  and  it 
now  became  evident  that  the  cyst  and  the  bladder  communicated 
together.  An  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  cyst  open  by  means 
of  a  canula,  but  this  was  done  only  for  a  short  time,  as  the  fluid 
soon  ceased  to  flow  through  the  canula,  and  the  wound  healed. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  unfavorable  symptoms  the  boy  im- 
proved in  health  and  gained  flesh,  and  was  discharged  from  the 
children's  hospital  to  the  convalescent  establishment  at  Mitcham. 
The  abdomen  was  still  swelled,  its  size  varying  from  time  to 
time. 

VII.  On  the  Solvent  Treatment  of  Urinary  Calculi:  an 
Experimental  and  Clinical  Inquiry.  By  William  Roberts, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary. — ^The 
object  of  the  author  of  this  paper  is  to  determine  the  question 
as  to  the  possibility  of  dissolving  urinary  concretions,  or  any 
class  of  them,  within  the  living  cavities.  The  present  opinion 
is,  that  calculi  lodged  in  the  urinary  organs,  and  too  large  to  be 
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discharged  from  the  natural  passages,  cannot  be  dissolTed  by 
any  mode  of  internal  treatment ;  but  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Roberts  point  at  results  which  are  likely  considerably  to  modify 
the  existing  views  on  this  subject.  They  do  not,  however,  indi- 
cate the  general  possibility  of  substituting  a  solvent  for  a 
mechanical  treatment  of  vesical  calculi,  but  they  suggest  an 
essential  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  renal  concretions, 
and  they  also  indicate  that  uric  acid  and  cystin,  under  certain 
circumstances,  are  capable  of  solution  in  the  bladder  by  means 
of  medicines  administered  by  the  mouth,  at  a  rate  admitting  of 
practical  application.  In  certain  selected  cases.  Dr.  Roberts 
thinks  that  the  solvent  treatment  deserves  to  be  resolutely  tried 
before  baring  recourse  to  the  more  dangerous  methods  of  litho- 
tomy and  lithotrity.  He  does  not  profess  to  have  discovered 
any  new  solvent  for  the  stone,  but  draws  attention  to  a  better 
application  of  a  treatment  long  known  in  principle,  but  aban- 
doned from  the  faulty  manner  in  which  it  was  formerly  carried 
out.  In  Dr.  Roberts's  paper  urinary  concretions  are  considered, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  as  consisting  of  uric  acid,  oxalate  of 
lime,  or  the  earthy  phosphates.  Cystin  falls  into  the  same 
category  with  uric  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime  with  the  pbos- 
phates.  The  paper  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first,  which  is 
much  the  longer,  being  devoted  to  observations  and  experiments 
relating  to  the  solvent  treatment  of  uric  acid  calculi  by  alka- 
lizing the  urine,  through  the  internal  administration  of  medi- 
cines ;  the  second  part  contains  the  results  of  experiments  on 
the  solvent  treatment  of  uric  acid  by  injections  into  the  bladder^ 
and  on  the  solvent  treatment  of  oxalate  of  lime  and  phosphatic 
concretions.  The  experiments  are  numerous,  and  the  results 
are  given  with  great  precision,  but  they  all  tend  to  show  that 
none  of  the  solvents  possess  any  real  efficacy  in  the  case  of  stone, 
except  those  which  are  capable  of  rendering  the  urine  alkaline. 
The  chief  agents,  therefore,  are  the  salts  and  other  preparations 
of  potash  and  soda,  and  Dr.  Roberts  dirides  one  daas  of  his 
experiments  into  two  parts,  in  one  of  which  he  shows  the  effects 
of  these  alkalies  on  calculi  out  of  the  body,  and  in  the  other, 
their  effects  upon  patients  actually  suffering  from  calculus.  The 
potash-salts,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  chemical  nature, 
were  found  sensibly  to  excel  the  soda-salts  as  solvents  for  uric 
acid,  and  the  strength  of  the  solutions  was  found  to  affect  their 
solvent  capacity  more  than  any  other  condition.  The  greatest 
solvent  power  was  found  to  lie  in  solutions  containing  from 
forty  to  sixty  grains  of  carbonate  to  the  imperial  pint ;  with 
stronger  solutions  the  fragments  were  covered  over  with  a  white 
crust  of  alkaline  bi-urate,  which  sensibly  interfered  with  the 
solvent  action.    The  most  convenient  method  of  alkalixing  the 
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urine  in  the  living  subject  is  by  administering  the  alkaline  bi- 
carbonates,  acetates^  and  citrates^  and  after  a  large  number  of 
experiments^  the  acetate  and  citrate  of  potash  were  found  to 
oflTer  superior  advantages  over  any  other  preparations.  They  form 
draughts  which  axe  nearly  tasteless,  they  do  not  interfere  with 
digestion,  and  they  are  extremely  soluble.  In  illustrating  the 
application  of  the  solvent  treatment  to  cases  in  actual  practice. 
Dr.  Roberts  commences  by  quoting  some  passages  from  Mas- 
cagni,  who  treated  renal  gravel  of  uric  acid  successAilly  in  his 
own  person,  by  taking  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  Dr.  James 
Jurin  is  said,  in  1740,  to  have  relieved  himself  of  some  vesical 
calculi  by  the  same  means.  Dr.  Roberts  then  relates  the  parti- 
culars of  three  cases  treated  by  himself,  and  although  the  results 
were  not  quite  satisfactory,  they  offer  some  promising  features 
in  favour  of  the  solvent  system.  In  one  case  the.  calculus  was 
composed  of  uric  acid,  in  the  second,  of  alternating  layers  of 
uric  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime,  and  in  the  third,  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  The  experiments  made  on  the  solvent  treatment  of  uric 
acid  calculi  by  injections  into  the  bladder  have  hitherto  been 
unsatisfactory,  and  Dr.  Roberts  considers^  from  his  researches 
on  the  solvent  action  of  alkalies  with  these  calculi,  that  there  is 
no  prospect  of  any  useful  practical  application  of  this  method  of 
treatment.  Only  uric  acid  calculi  can  be  dissolved  by  the 
potash-salts ;  those  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  practically  unaffected 
by  acid  or  alkaline  solvents;  and  phosphatic  calcidi,  although 
unsusceptible  to  the  action  of  alkaline  solvents,  may  perhaps  be 
affected  by  the  use  of  acid  injections  into  the  bladder.  Our 
limits  have  prevented  us  at  the  present  time  from  giving  more 
than  a  brief  sketch  of  this  very  elaborate  paper :  but  we  shall 
probably  have  a  future  opportunity  of  again  drawing  attention 
to  the  subject,  as  we  trust  that  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  which 
Dr.  Roberts  gave  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  this  year, 
"  On  the  Use  of  Solvents  in  the  Treatment  of  Urinary  Calculi 
and  Gravel,^^  may  be  published. 

YIII.  On  Delirium^  or  Acute  Insanity  during  the  decline  of 
Acute  Diseases,  especially  the  Delirium  of  Collapse.  By 
Hebmcann  Weber,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  German 
Hospital. — Dr.  Weber  does  not  refer  in  this  paper  to  the  mental 
aberrations  occurring  during  the  increase  and  height  of  acute 
diseases ;  but  to  the  delirium  or  the  acute  insanity  which  oc- 
casionally breaks  out  when  the  disease  has  already  entered  into 
the  stage  of  decrease,  when  the  fever  has  almost  or  entirely 
ceased,  and  when,  perhaps,  the  patient  has  just  been  declared 
convalescent.  Many  authors  have  previously  described  this 
kind  of  mental  aberration,  as  There,  Griesinger,  and  others,  but 
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Dr.  Weber  thinks  that  many  medical  mea  have  never  observed 
it,  and  he  therefore  describes  it  as  he  has  met  with  it  in  several 
cases.    The  instances  which  have  come  nnder  his  own  observa* 
tion  arc  rather  numerous — a  circumstance  he  can  account  for 
only  by  that  peculiar  caprice  by  which  it  happens  that  remark- 
able and  rare  forms  of  disease  occur  sometimes  in  clusters  to 
one  man  in  a  certain  period,  while  they  are  but  rarely  or  never 
seen  by  others,  cr  by  tlie  same  observer  at  other  periods.    The 
cases  are  seven  in  number,  two  occurring  after  measles,  one  after 
erysipelas,  two  after  pneumonia,  and  two  after  typhoid  fever. 
In  all,  the  symptoms  were  on  the  decline  when  the  delirium 
supervened ;  they  all  terminated  favorably,  and  the  treatment 
consisted  in  the  administration  of  opiates,  wine,  and  nourish- 
ment, and  in  keeping  the  patients  quiet.     But  although  the 
delirium  manifested  itself  when  the  pyrexia  had  almost  ceased^ 
and  the  general  appearances  indicated  the  absence  of  fever,  the 
thermometer  proved  that  the  temperature  of  the  blood  was 
higher  than  normal,  except  in  one  case.    As  to  the  condition  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  on  which  these  derangements 
depend,  or  with  which  they  are  found  connected,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  is  '^  auiemia,''  as  is  shown  by  the  coldness  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  the  cold,  pale,  shrunken  face,  the  state  of  the 
heart  and  skin,  and  of  the  whole  body.     But  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  ansemia  caused  by  repeated  losses  of  blood,  or  want 
of  food,  or  excessive  excretions,  and  the  condition  of  the  brain 
connected  with  the  instances  of  mental  aberration  described  by 
Dr.  Weber.     In  the  latter  there  is  probably  only  a  sudden  and 
transitory  change  in  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  brain,  and 
through  this  an  equally  transitory  change  in  the  nutrition  and 
action  of  the  brain-cells,  a  change  which  may  be  caused  by  a 
sudden  sinking  of  the  heart's  power.     In  this  sense  Dr.  Weber 
uses  the  term  "delirium  of  collapse,'^  meaning,  in  the  present 
instance,  only  the  temporary  collapse  just  described,  and  not 
that  which  often  occurs  suddenly  in  acute  diseases,  or  that  which 
immediately  precedes   death.     The   affection  described  in  Dr. 
Weber's  paper,  although  characterised  by  violent  and  maniacal 
delirium,  docs  not  appear  to  be  dangerous,  and  the  prognosis 
may  generally  be  considered  favorable,  the   derangement  dis- 
appearing in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  days,  under  proper 
treatment,  without  leaving  any  traces  except  those  of  a  very 
vivid  dream.     Sometimes,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the 
mental  disorder  commenciug  during  the  decline  or  convalescence 
from  acute  diseases  may  become  chronic,  but  Dr.  Weber  has  no 
personal  experience  on  this  point. 

IX.  On  Iniennitteni  Ucomaturia ;   with   Remarks    upon    its 
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Patholoffy  and  Treatment  By  George  Harley,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  in  University  College.  — In  the  first  case  described  by 
Dr.  Harley^  the  intermittent  haematuria  appeared  to  be  due  to 
malarial  poisoning ;  in  the  second ^  it  seemed  to  be  simply  the 
result  of  the  direct  effects  of  cold  acting  upon  a  predisposed  con- 
stitution. The  first  case  was  that  of  a  medical  gentleman  who 
had  resided  many  years  in  the  West  Indies^  but  who  had  been 
compelled  to  give  up  practice  and  return  to  England^  in  conse- 
quence of  repeated  attacks  of  ague.  He  passed  at  different 
periods  of  the  day  three  different  kinds  of  urine^  one  voided  at 
8  a.m.  being  in  every  respect  normal^  another  passed  at  2  p.m. 
being  of  a  dark  chocolate-brown  colour,  of  specific  gravity  10"32, 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  albumen,  and  a  great  excess  of 
urea;  and  a  third  kind  passed  in  the  evening,  being  again  almost 
if  not  quite  normal.  The  dark-coloured  urine  contained  renal 
tube-casts,  and  a  large  number  of  free  granules  of  a  brownish- 
red  hsematin  colour.  In  the  second  case,  which  was  that  of  a 
man  living  in  London,  the  chief  peculiarity  appeared  to  be  that 
he  passed  the  blood-coloured  urine  when  he  was  cold,  and  this 
feeling  of  coldness  was  independent  of  external  temperature,  for  it 
existed  when  he  was  sitting  in  front  of  a  large  fire.  On  applying 
the  thermometer  it  was  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  palms  of 
his  hands  was  only  60°  Fahr.,  while  that  of  Dr.  Harley's  hands, 
taken  at  the  same  time,  was  upwards  of  95°  Fahr.  As  both  the 
above  cases  appeared,  after  full  examination,  to  be  of  a  functional 
character,  and  to  present  some  of  the  phenomena  of  ague  rather 
than  of  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  the  ordinary  line  of 
treatment  recommended  in  hsematuria  was  abandoned,  and  an 
alterative  and  anti-periodic  plan  was  substituted.  Aperients 
and  mercurials  were  therefore  ordered  in  order  to  remove  the 
congestion  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  quinine  was  given  to 
relieve  the  paroxysmal  discharge  of  blood ;  and  in  both  cases 
the  treatment  was  quite  successful.  Dr.  Harley  remarks,  that 
it  is  of  great  clinical  importance  to  make  a  correct  differential 
diagnosis  between  such  cases  as  those  described  and  those  of 
ordinary  hsematuria,  for  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to 
treat  them  with  much  chance  of  success.  In  a  short  appendix 
Dr.  Harley  refers  to  three  cases  related  by  Rayer,  but  not  fall- 
ing under  the  observation  of  that  physician,  in  which  there  was 
intermittent  haematuria,  and  in  all  of  which  relief  was  obtained 
by  the  use  of  quinine.  One  of  these  cases  was  described  by 
Dr.  EUiotson  as  occurring  in  University  College  Hospital  in 
1832. 

X.   Notes  of  Four  Cases  of  Intermittent  Hematuria.      By 
William  H.  Dickinson,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Curator  at  St.  George's 
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Hospital. — The  first  of  the  eases  described  by  Dr.  Diddnson 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  often  been  under  observation  at  St. 
Gcorge^s  Hospital^  and  was  attended  at  different  times  by  most 
of  the  pliysicians  of  that  institution.  He  had  had  an  attack  of 
tertian  ague  more  than  twenty  years  ago^  but  recovered  without 
any  bad  consequences,  as  far  as  was  known ;  but  in  the  autumn 
of  1859  he  caught  cold^  and  passed  black  and  apparently  bloody 
urine.  From  that  time  he  had  been  subject  to  short  attacks  of 
hiematuria^  which  were  brought  on  by  no  other  cause  than  ex- 
posure to  cold.  The  urine  passed  during  one  of  these  attacks 
was  frequently  examined,  and  was  always  found  to  present  the 
same  characters.  It  was  black  and  turbid^  acid,  contained 
much  albumen,  and  was  generally  above  10*20  sp.  gr.  Between 
the  attacks  it  was  natural.  This  man  was  subjected  to  various 
kinds  of  treatment,  none  of  which  seemed  to  affect  the  disorder. 
The  haemorrhage  always  ceased  on  the  removal  of  the  cold  which 
produced  it,  and  recurred  with  undiminished  readiness  on  the 
next  exposure.  Two  other  cases  of  intermittent  hsematuria  were 
supplied  to  Dr.  Dickinson  from  the  practice  of  Dr.  George 
Johnson;  and  a  fourth  from  the  practice  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Cock,  llie  last  ca.sc  was  that  of  a  country  gentleman  who  had 
never  had  ague,  and  who  always  traced  the  attacks  to  cold.  He 
had  very  little  medical  treatment,  and  his  complaint  did  not 
Rccm  to  give  him  much  inconvenience.  Dr.  Dickinson  thinks  the 
cases  of  this  affection  are  still  too  few  to  allow  much  to  be  said 
of  their  pathology.  From  the  small  size  of  the  cylindrical  casts 
in  the  urine,  and  the  rare  occurrence  in  them  of  renal  epi- 
thelium, he  thinks  that  the  blood  flows  from  the  Malpighiau 
bodies,  while  the  uriniferous  tubes  retain  their  natural  lining. 
The  disease  must  therefore  be  considered  rather  as  connected 
with  the  blood  than  of  primarily  renal  origin,  and  it  presents 
some  features  in  common  with  ague.  Dr.  Dickinson  considers 
it  to  be  a  malady  sui  generis,  and  he  does  not  believe  that  any 
treatment  can  do  more  than  mitigate  its  effects;  in  the  cases 
related  in  this  paper  the  attacks  were  without  any  periodical 
tendency,  and,  where  the  experiment  was  tried,  they  were  un- 
affected by  quinine. 

XI.  Supplement  to  a  paper  entitled  Further  Observations  on 
the  Structure  and  Treatment  of  Uterine  Polypi,  published  in  the 
Forty-fourth  Volume  of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions/ 
By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. — This  supplement  contains  the 
details  of  fifteen  cases  of  uterine  polypi  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully ti*eated  by  Dr.  Lee ;  in  addition  to  fifty  other  cases,  also 
successful,  formerly  reported.  As  the  greater  number  of  lai^e 
uterine  polypi  are  fibrous  tumours  covered  with  the  lining  mem- 
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brane  and  a  portion  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  uterus^  and 
have  large  arteries  and  veins  distributed  throughout  their  sub- 
stance^ Dr.  Lee  does  not  venture  to  drag  them  out  of  the  vagina 
and  divide  their  roots  with  the  knife.  He  usually  applies  the 
Ugatu]^  in  such  cases  with  the  bent  rod^  and  the  sloughing 
polypus  is  removed  when  the  ligature  is  long  in  dividing  the 
root.  Even  when  the  polypus  is  small  and  the  ligature  has 
been  applied  with  the  double  canulaj  Dr.  Lee  does  not  consider 
it  safe  to  leave  the  ligature  many  days  round  the  root  of  the 
polypus^  when  the  circulation  through  the  tumour  has  been 
stopped  and  the  mass  of  the  tumour  is  in  a  sloughing  condition. 
To  this  plan  of  treatment  Dr.  Lee  attributes" in  a  great  measure 
the  uniform  success  which  has  attended  his  operations. 

XII.  On  Amputation  of  the  Leg  by  a  long  Rectangular  Flap 
from  the  Calf  By  Henry  Leb,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St. 
George's  Hospital. — The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Lee  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Hey,  and  that  recommended 
by  Mr.  Teale.  The  former  consists  in  making  a  long  flap  from 
the  back  of  the  leg,  and  the  latter  in  making  a  flap  from  the 
front  of  the  leg,  the  last-named  forming  a  covering  composed  of 
parts  free  from  large  nerves  and  furnishing  the  material  for  a 
soft  cushion  movable  over  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  which 
enables  the  patient  to  bear  a  part  of  his  weight  upon  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  stump.  In  Mr.  Lee's  operation,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  a  sketch,  two  parallel  logitudinal  incisions  are  made 
along  the  sides  of  the  leg,  and  these  incisions  are  met  by  a  third 
transverse  incision  below  and  behind,  and  a  fourth  incision  is 
made  transversely  through  the  skin  in  front  of  the  leg  so  as  to 
form  a  flap  in  this  situation  one  fourth  only  of  the  length  of  the 
posterior  flap.  The  largest  flap  is  thus  formed  from  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  leg,  and  is  much  thicker  than  when  taken 
from  the  front ;  it  is  consequently  much  less  liable  to  slough, 
and  affords  a  much  more  efficient  protection  to  the  ends  of  the 
bones  and  a  thicker  and  softer  pad  on  which  to  rest  a  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  body  when  an  artificial  leg  is  applied.  Mr. 
Lee  describes  three  cases  in  which  this  operation  was  success- 
fully performed,  and  he  refers  to  two  others  all  falling  under 
his  Own  care,  and  constituting  the  only  cases,  as  he  believes,  in 
which  this  particular  operation  has  been  performed  up  to  the 
present  time. 

XIII.  An  account  of  a  Case  in  which  a  Sixpence  was  lodged 
in  the  Larynx  during  Ten  Weeks.  By  J.  Burdon  Sanderson, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P. ;  and  John  Whitaker  Hulke,  F.R.C.S.— The 
patient  was  a  healthy  man,  aged  twenty-seven,  who  was  talking 
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with  some  friends^  having  a  Bixpenoe  in  his  mouth,  when  he 
laughed  at  sometUng  occurring  in  conversation,  and  the  six- 
pence disappeared  and  he  immediately  fell  to  the  ground  suffo- 
cated. He  was  taken  to  St.  Mary^s  Hospital,  where  his  throat 
was  examined,  but  it  is  stated  that  notmng  could  be  detected, 
and  in  a  short  time  his  breathing  became  easier,  and  he  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  at  his  own  request,  the  day  after 
his  admission.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  experienced  much 
inconvenience  for  the  ensuing  ten  weeks,  except  that  he  com- 
plained of  occasional  sore  throat  and  pain  or  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing liquids.  But  at  the  end  of  this  period  his  breathing 
became  somewhat  suddenly  embarrassed,  and  he  came  under 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Sanderson.  It  appeared  from  his  statement 
and  from  the  character  of  the  dyspno&a  from  which  he  was 
suffering,  that  the  sixpence  was  still  in  his  throat,  and  on 
laryngoscopic  examination  it  was  seeu  without  difficulty.  It 
was  placed  horizontally  in  the  glottis,  below  the  false  vocal 
cords,  and  between  the  edge  of  the  coin  and  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages there  was  a  transversely  oblong  breathing  space,  appa- 
rently not  wider  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  from  front  to  back. 
It  was  at  once  determined  to  attempt  the  extraction  of  the  coin, 
with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  through  the  upper  opening  of 
the  larynx ;  but  this  proceeding,  although  varied  by  several  con- 
trivanccs,  was  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  laryngo-tracheotomy.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
patient  being  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the 
crico- thyroid  membrane,  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  upper  tracheal  rings,  were  divided ;  the  woimd  was  then 
held  apart  above  and  below,  and  search  was  made  for  the  coin 
with  a  forceps  introduced  from  below.  It  could  be  felt,  but  not 
seized,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts  made  to  extract  it, 
it  was  at  length  displaced  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  drawn  forwards 
over  the  epiglottis  on  to  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  at  this 
moment  the  patient  made  a  sudden  gulp  and  swallowed  the  six- 
pence. The  case  now  went  on  favorably,  the  coin  was  dis- 
charged the  next  day  per  anum,  the  external  wound  cicatrized, 
but  the  respiration  was  not  quite  healthy  when  the  patient 
last  presented  himself  for  inspection  and  examination,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  epiglottis  was  still 
unnaturally  red  and  turgid. 

XIV.  On  a  Case  of  the  "  HcBmorrhagic  Diathesis.*^  By  W. 
MoRRANT  Baker,  F.R.C.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital. — ^The  patient  was  a  tradesman,  aged 
twenty-three,  who  came  from  the  country  to  London,  in  1862, 
having  previously  been  strong  and  healthy.     Soon  after  coming 
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to  town  lie  was  seized  with  an  illness^  supposed  to  be  due  to 
i^ome  affection  of  the  kidneys,  from  which  he  recovered^  or 
nearly  so,  but  about  the  beginning  of  1863  he  again  fell  ill, 
vomiting,  purging,  and  hsematuria  being  the  most  prominent 
symptoms.  At  about  the  same  time  a  small  swelling,  like  a 
little  boil  or  pimple  of  acne,  appeared  near  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  and  after  being  accidentally  rubbed,  bled  profusely  at 
short  intervals  for  a  fortnight,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  must 
have  lost  about  two  quarts  of  blood  at  this  time.  But  the 
bleeding  ceased  and  did  not  recur  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth, 
after  which  time  another  small  pimple  on  the  face  began  to 
bleed  with  great  violence.  On  this  occasion  the  haemorrhage 
continued  until  a  common-sized  wash-hand  basin  was  nearly  full 
of  blood,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  stop  it  by  pressure 
and  astringents,  and  even  by  the  actual  cautery.  Similar  hae- 
morrhages took  place  at  intervals  for  about  seven  weeks,  the 
blood,  apparently  arterial,  usually  spurting  out  quite  suddenly 
from  one  of  the  pimples  on  the  face,  and  often  with  a  jet  to  the 
distance  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  patient.  It  was  always 
difficult,  and  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  stop  the  bleeding, 
pressure  being  the  most  effectual  method,  but  even  with  this 
the  blood  welled  from  beneath  unless  the  pressure  was  very 
firm.  The  treatment  adopted  was  without  any  other  than  tem- 
porary good  effect,  either  on  the  haemorrhages  or  the  patient^s 
general  health,  and  it  was  considered  best  to  remove  him  to  the 
country,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  with  remarkable 
benefit.  On  returning  to  London,  however,  he  again  fell  ill, 
but  had  no  return  of  haemorrhage  except  from  the  rectum,  and 
in  December  1864  he  was  well,  having  had  no  further  haemor- 
rhage, but  he  had  resided  most  of  his  time  in  the  country.  With 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  present  instance,  no 
definite  information  could  be  gained,  and  no  theory  could  be 
formed,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  change  from  a  country  life  to 
one  in  London,  where  the  patient  lived  in  a  close  and  ill-venti- 
lated dwelling,  might  have  had  some  injurious  influence;  an 
opinion  which  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  circumstance 
that  immediate  benefit  was  derived  from  change  of  air. 

XV.  A  Second  Series  of  Fifty  Cases  of  Ovariotomy ,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Selection  of  Cases  for  the  Operation.  By  T. 
Spencer  Wells,  F.R.C.S. — Mr.  Wells  thinks  that  he  has  now 
collected  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  begin  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  selection  of  persons  for  the  operation ;  the  rejection  of  those 
in  whom  there  can  be  no  reasonable  hope  of  recovery ;  the  con- 
ditions in  which  hope  and  fear  are  equally  balanced  in  reference 
to  the  results  ;  and  the  circumstances  which  are  so  favorable  that 
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the  operation  may  be  properly  recommended  to  a  patient  as  one 
of  moderate  or  small  risk^  compared  with  the  danger  of  the  disease. 
After  giving  a  summary  of  the  fifty  cases^  Mr.  Wells  obserres 
that  of  the  whole  hundred  cases  he  has  related  (fifty  on  a  former 
occasion  and  fifty  on  the  present)  in  which  the  operation  was 
performed^  sixty-six  recovered  and  thirty-four  died,  and  that  in 
both  the  series  of  cases  the  numerical  results  were  precisely  the 
same^  namely,  thirty-three  recoveries  and  seventeen  deaths.  In 
reference  to  tlie  influence  of  age  upon  the  result  of  ovariotomy, 
it  is  shown  by  a  table  that  the  smallest  mortality  is  below  the 
age  of  twenty-five  and  above  the  age  of  forty,  and  that  between 
these  ages  the  mortality  is  comparatively  high.  The  death-rate 
was  pretty  much  the  same  whether  the  patients  were  married  or 
unmarried.  Comparing  the  results  of  the  cases  treated  in  the 
hospital  with  those  occurring  in  private  practice,  it  was  found 
that  in  the  former  the  mortality  was  29*6  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
latter  it  was  39*1  per  cent.  In  the  hundred  cases  the  pedicle 
was  secured  and  kept  outside  the  peritoneum  by  a  damp  in 
sixty -six  patients ;  and  according  to  the  statistics  given,  it  may 
be  inferred,  so  far  as  regards  the  selection  of  cases  for  ovari- 
otomy, that  the  ])robability  of  success  is  nearly  doubled  when 
the  attachments  of  an  ovarian  tumour  permit  the  end  of  the 
secured  pedicle  to  be  kept  outside  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
until  it  has  separated.  Several  other  questions  of  practical  im- 
portance are  not  at  present  determined,  because  the  number  of 
cases  is  as  yet  too  small  to  give  value  to  the  calculations,  but  on 
one  important  point  Mr.  Wells  thinks  that  experience  has  been 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  acceptance  of  some  such  rule  as  the 
following,  namely,  that  *^  The  probable  result  of  ovariotomy  can 
be  estimated  with  far  greater  accuracy  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  than  by  the  size  and  condition 
of  the  tumour."  In  other  words,  a  large  tumour,  extensively 
adherent  in  a  healthy  person  having  a  well-regulated  mind,  may 
be  removed  with  far  greater  probability  of  success  than  a  small 
unattached  cyst  from  an  anaemic  or  leukhsemic  patient,  or  one 
whose  mind  is  too  readily  acted  upon  by  either  exciting  or  de« 
pressing  causes. 

XVI.  On  the  Obstacles  to  the  Re-establishment  of  Natural 
Respiration  after  the  Performance  of  Tracheotomy  Cases,  with 
Remarks.  By  Thomas  Smith,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil- 
dren.— In  this  paper  Mr.  Smith  draws  attention  only  to  those 
hindrances  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  canula  and  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  larynx,  which  take  efifect  after  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy  and  in  consequence  of  it.     In  other 
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words,  they  have  no  reference  to  the  persistence  of  any  cause  of 
obstruction  which  may  have  necessitated  the  introduction  of  the 
tracheal  tube.  From  the  history  of  the  cases  related,  Mr.  Smith 
considers  that  among  the  obstacles  to  the  re-establishment  of 
natural  respiration  after  tracheotomy  are  the  following,  namely, 
Ist,  a  narrowing  or  complete,  obliteration  of  the  passage  of  the 
larynx  by  the  growth  of  granulations  above  and  around  the 
canula;  2nd,  an  impairment  or  complete  loss  of  those  func- 
tions of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  which  regulate  the  admission 
or  exclusion  of  air  through  the  rima  glottidis ;  and,  3rd,  ad- 
hesion of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  vocal  cords.  In  order 
to  obviate  the  occurrence  of  these  contingencies,  Mr.  Smith 
draws  attention  to  an  instrument  invented  by  Luer,  of  Paris,  to 
be  worn  in  the  orifice  of  the  canula  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  performance  of  tracheotomy.  This  instrument,  by  means 
of  a  bullet- valve,  ensures  a  free  entrance  of  air  by  the  wound 
through  the  canula,  while  it  obliges  all  air  leaving  the  cavity  of 
the  chest  to  pass  out  through  the  larynx.  The  advantages  of 
this  instrument  are,  that  its  occasional  and  early  employment 
favours  the  expulsion  of  false  membranes  and  tenacious  mucus 
from  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  during  coughing ;  that  it  restores 
the  power  of  speech  and  enables  the  laryngeal  muscles  to  exer- 
cise some  of  their  ordinary  functions,  so  as  to  prevent  injury 
from  disuse ;  and  that  by  accustoming  the  larvnx  to  the'  pas- 
sage  of  air  through  its  cavity  it  may  diminish  the  irritability  of 
its  muscles.  Mr.  Smith,  while  approving  the  use  of  Lucres  in- 
strument, has  devised  a  more  simple  method  for  attaining  the 
same  end,  and  for  the  bullet-valve  of  Luer  he  substitutes  an 
india-rubber  flap,  the  attachment  of  which  to  the  canula  is  se- 
cured by  a  plug-shaped  extremity.  The  apparatus,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Smith,  is  light  and  inexpensive,  and  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  the  more  costly  and  more  weighty  instru- 
ment. 

XVII.  The  application  of  Sutures  to  Bone  in  Gunshot  Frac- 
tares,  with  Cases :  also,  Remarks  on  their  similar  Use  in  other 
Fractures  and  Operations,  By  Benjamin  Howard,  M.D.,  late 
Assistant- Surgeon,  Regular  Forces,  United  States  Army. — Dr. 
Howard  observes  that  in  active  warfare  it  is  hopeless  to  anti- 
cipate a  mode  of  transportation  for  wounded  soldiers  which  shall 
ensure  perfect  rest  of  a  broken  limb ;  and  he  therefore  endea- 
vours so  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  parts  as  to  diminish 
the  motion  of  the  fractured  ends  of  a  bone  during  removal  to 
an  hospital.  His  plan  consists  in  cutting  down  upon  the  seat 
of  fracture,  removing  all  the  fragments  of  bone,  making  a  clean 
section  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  shaft,  efi'ecting  perfect  appo- 
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sition^  maintaining  it  by  metallic  sutures,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  light  spUnt,  securing  both  apposition  and  rest  daring 
the  transport  of  a  patient  from  the  field  of  battle.  Two  cases 
are  related  in  which  this  plan  was  adopted^  and  there  are  several 
drawings  by  which  the  proceeding  is  illustrated.  Its  advantages 
are  that  it  secures  the  absence  of  everything  which  may  act  as 
a  foreign  body  and  a  dangerous  source  of  irritation,  and  it 
effects  a  complete  coaptation  of  the  parts  and  perfect  rest. 

XVIII.  On  the  Pathology  of  Tetanus,  illustrated  by  Cam 
and  Drawings.  By  J.  Lockhaet  Clarke,  P.R.S. — Mr.  Lock- 
hart  Clarke  observes  that  no  observer,  before  himself,  has 
hitherto  discovered  anything  like  definite  lesions,  or  indeed  any 
abnormal  appearance,  in  cases  of  tetanus,  except  a  general  in- 
crease of  vascularity  or  a  variable  and  local  congestion.  But  in 
this  communication  Mr.  Clarke  thinks  that  he  shows,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  in  six  cases  examined  by  him- 
self, the  cords  exhibited  lesions  of  structure  of  different  kinds 
and  frequently  of  surprising  extent.  Some  of  the  cases  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Clarke  were  of  the  traumatic  kind,  one  was  idio- 
pathic, and  in  others  the  history  was  not  explained.  The 
peculiar  morbid  appearances  observed  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  spinal  cords  are  illustrated  by  drawings, 
but  are  not  easily  described ;  they  seem,  however,  to  consist 
mainly  of  disintegration  and  softening  of  portions  of  the  gray 
substance  in  the  centre  of  the  cord,  which  appeared  in  certain 
parts  to  be  in  a  state  of  solution.  The  fluid  thus  formed,  how- 
ever, is  at  first  more  or  less  granular,  holding  in  suspension  the 
fragments  and  particles  of  the  disintegrated  tissue,  but  in  many 
places  it  is  perfectly  pellucid.  After  detailing  the  actual  patho- 
logical appearances  which  he  observed,  Mr.  Clarke  proceeds  to 
investigate  the  questions  which  are  involved  in  the  discovery  which 
he  has  made.  He  asks  whether  structural  lesions  are  present  in 
the  cases  of  tetanus  which  recover  ?  and  he  thinks  it  probable 
that  they  do  not  exist  in  such  cases.  Again,  he  asks  whether 
the  structural  lesions  or  disintegrations  of  tissue  are  the  effects 
of  the  functional  excitement  of  the  cord  manifested  in  the 
tetanic  spasms  ?  and  he  answers  this  question  in  the  negative. 
Again,  Are  the  structural  lesions  of  the  nerve- tissue  the  cause 
of  the  tetanic  spasms  ?  Mr.  Clarke  answers  that  they  are  not 
the  direct  or  sole  cause,  for  in  those  cases  of  paralysis  in  which 
similar  lesions  exist,  they  do  not  give  rise  to  tetanic  spasms  or 
convulsions ;  and  lastly,  in  reference  to  the  question.  On  what 
do  the  tetanic  spasms  really  depend  ?  he  replies  that  they  pro- 
bably depend  on  the  conjoint  operation  of  two  separate  causes, 
namely,  the  injury  of  the  peripheral  nerves  and  a  hypersemic 
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and  morbid  state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cord^  and  the  re- 
sulting exudations  and  disintegrations. 

XIX.  On  Morbic^  Changes  in  the  Stomach  and  Intestinal 
VUli  present  in  persons  who  have  died  of  Cancer,  By  Samuel 
Fbnwick,  M.D.,  Assistant-Physician  to  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest. — Dr.  Fenwick  observes  that 
in  many  cases  of  cancer  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  death 
of  the  patient^  as  there  is  no  secondary  formation  in  any  impor- 
tant organ^  and  the  failure  of  strength  is  out  of  proportion  to 
the  local  mischief^  so  that  we  are  forced  to  admit  either  that 
the  blood  has  become  infected^  or  that  some  fatal  change  of  a 
non-cancerous  nature  has  occurred  in  the  viscera.  It  is  pro- 
bable,  therefore^  that  the  medical  practitioner  will  derive  more 
advantage  from  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  will  be  found 
to  take  place  in  the  vital  organs  than  from  further  inquiries 
directed  exclusively  to  the  locallv  diseased  tissues.  Dr.  Fen- 
wick accordingly  states  the  results  obtained  from  the  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  stomach  in  fifty-seven^  and  of  the 
intestines  in  seventy-three,  cases  of  cancer.  The  appearances 
are  described  in  detail,  but  the  general  features  seem  to  be  an 
alteration  of  the  secreting  tubes  of  the  stomach  and  a  congested 
condition  of  the  villi  of  the  intestines.  The  gastric  tubes  could 
be  readily  separated  from  each  other,  and  contained  gastric 
cells  more  transparent  than  usual,  breaking  down  into  granular 
matter  with  very  slight  pressure.  The  chemical  composition 
likewise  varied,  the  softness  of  the  mucous  membrane  being  con- 
nected in  certain  cases  with  an  increased  formation  of  fat,  albu- 
men, or  gelatine.  The  villi  of  the  intestine,  when  examined  by 
the  microscope,  were  seen  to  be  loaded  with  dark  cells  and 
nuclei,  but  Dr.  Fenwick  admits  that  the  dark  appearance  of  the 
villi  is  not  peculiar  to  cancer.  But  the  question  arises  as  to 
the  relation,  if  any,  existing  between  these  conditions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  cancer,  and  whether  they  are  produced 
by  cancer  or  are  both  the  results  of  a  common  cause ;  or  does 
cancer  originate  from  a  disease  of  the  digestive  organs  ?  To 
these  inquiries  Dr.  Fenwick  does  not  think  that  a  definite 
answer  can  at  present  be  given,  but  he  argues  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  frequency  with  which  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs 
present  themselves  in  cancer  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful  to  the 
practitioner.  He  will  see  in  these  alterations  in  the  blood- 
making  organs  an  explanation  of  the  anaemia  that  so  often 
ushers  in  and  accompanies  malignant  disease,  and  he  may  hope 
to  discover  means  to  arrest  the  progress  of  these  alterations. 
If  also  further  inquiry  should  teach  that  certain  varieties  of 
gastric  and  intestinal  disease  always  co-exist  with   particular 
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forms  of  cancer,  the  state  of  tbe  digestive  oi^ans  ought  to 
be  considered  in  determining  the  advisability  of  operation, 
as  success  must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  internal 
organs. 

XX.  Fibroid  Degeneration  of  the  Lungs,  By  Hex&y  G. 
SuTTox,  M.B.  London.,  Jkl.R.C.P.  Loudon. — Dr.  Sutton  com- 
mences his  paper  by  remarking  that  death  from  acute  disease 
alone  is  very  rare  in  persons  previously  in  good  health,  and  that 
the  fatal  result  is  generally  due  to  the  supervention  of  acute 
changes  upon  chronic  degeneration  of  the  tissues.  Hence  has 
arisen  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  profession  that  the 
success  of  treatment  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  particular 
disease  itself,  as  on  the  healthy  or  degenerate  condition  of  the 
tissues  of  the  patient's  body.  The  "  Fibroid  Degeneration  of 
the  Lungs ''  is  described  by  Dr.  Sutton  as  follows  : — On  section, 
a  part  or  almost  the  whole  of  one  or  of  both  lungs  is  found  to  be 
solid,  to  be  increased  in  weight,  to  sink  in  water,  to  be  firm  and 
tough,  breaking  down  under  the  finger  with  great  difficulty,  and 
in  some  cases  grating  when  cut  with  the  knife.  The  micro- 
scopical examination  of  morbid  specimens  has  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  such  cases  there  had  been  a  formation  of  new 
tissue- elements,  and  that  these  are  such  as  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  represent  newly-formed  connective  or  fibroid  tissue : 
that  the  newly-formed  fibroid  tissue  has  invaded  and  in  some 
parts  destroyed  the  normal  lung-tissue ;  and  that  these  fibroid 
elements  are  found  to  be  most  highly  developed  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  minute 
bronchial  tubes,  lobules  and  lobulcts,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  thickened  pleura.  The  suficrers  from  this  afiection  are  well- 
built  persons,  more  frequently  males  than  females,  and  usually 
in  middle  or  advanced  age ;  and  its  progress  seems  to  be  slow, 
some  cases  extending  over  mouths  or  years.  Dr.  Sutton  attri- 
butes this  morbid  condition,  in  a  very  great  measure,  to  habits 
of  long-continued  and  excessive  spirit-drinking.  He  believes 
that  there  are  certain  features  of  the  body  by  which,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  this  fibroid  diathesis,  on  which  the  local  disease 
depends,  may  be  diagnosed,  and  he  states  that  there  is  evidence 
that  such  fibroid  changes  are  not  due  to  a  so-called  scrofulous 
constitution.  The  build  of  the  patients,  their  hereditary  ten- 
dencies, and  their  general  symptoms  and  habits,  are  very 
diflcrent  from  what  is  found  in  cases  of  tubercular  phthisis,  and 
a  distinction  ought  therefore  to  be  drawn  between  the  two 
diseases. 
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On  the  speedy  relief  of  Pain  and  othej*  Nervous  Affections  by 
means  of  the  Hypodermic  Method,  By  Chables  Hunter, 
Surgeon  to  the  Boyal  Pimlico  Dispensary,  &c.  London, 
1865.     Pp.  64. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  steps  of  any  discovery,  whether 
it  be  that  of  a  great  mechanical  invention  or  of  any  important 
method  of  medical  treatment.  We  make  the  remark,  referring 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  hypodermic  mode  of  encountering 
disease  has  been  advanced,  as  stated  by  the  author  of  the  valu- 
able pamphlet  before  us.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  method  in 
question  was  unknown.  Dr.  Wood  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Kurzack 
of  Vienna,  and  Mr.  Rynd  of  Dublin,  seem  about  the  same  time 
— 1843,  1844 — to  have  made  the  first  trial  of  it.  Whether  Dr. 
Kurzack  or  Dr.  Wood  is  entitled  to  claim  priority  of  discovery, 
we  do  not  appear  to  have  the  requisite  data  for  determining.  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  certain,  that  to  Dr.  Wood  the  profession 
in  this  country  and  in  France  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  pro- 
mulgation and  for  the  proof  of  its  efficacy  in  certain  painful 
affections,  locally  applied,  i.  6.,  to  the  spot  where  pain  is  felt  on 
pressure,  he  mamtaining  that  it  was  efficacious  when  most  suc- 
cessful in  disease  of  centripetal,  not  of  centric  origin.  The 
next  advance  appears  to  have  been  made  by  our  author,  and  this 
a  very  important  one,  viz.,  that  the  injection  of  the  remedial 
agent  need  not  be  made  where  the  pain  is  experienced,  but  any- 
where,  provided  it  be  fairly  introduced  beneath  the  cutis  into 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  that  for  certain  reasons  a  distant  part, 
such  as  the  inside  of  the  arm,  is  preferable ;  and,  further,  that 
the  curative  power  of  the  agent  is  not  restricted  to  local  affec- 
tions, such  as  neuralgic  pains  in  centripetal  affections ;  but  is 
efficient  in  those  of  centric  origin,  such  as  delirium  tremens, 
acute  mtoia,  melancholia,  chorea.  He  entered  on  the  inquiry, 
he  states,  in  1858,  and  has  since,  judging  from  the  evidence  in 
the  pamphlet  before  us,  carried  it  on  with  great  zeal  and  emi- 
nent success. 

This  pamphlet  consists  partly  of  matter  previously  published 
in  papers  contributed  at  different  times  to  medical  journals  and 
partly  of  additional  and  new  matter.  Owing  to  this  construc- 
tion there  is  a  little  repetition  in  it,  which  may  well  be  over- 
looked, considering  the  very  great  importance  of  the  subject. 

That  the  hypodermic  method  has  great  claims  to  attention 
cannot  be  questioned  ,*  and  we  think  it  can  hardly  be  questioned 
that  it  is  deserving  of  preference  whenever  powerful  medicines 
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are  to  be  administeredi  especially  such  as  morphia,  atrophine, 
Btrjchnia,  and  the  other  vegetable  alkaloids.  Such  is  the  ex* 
pressed  opinion  of  a  physiologist  of  high  authority,  formed  from 
his  experiments  on  animals.     He,  M.  Claude  Bernard  says — 

"  Je  pense  mSme,  k  raison  de  ces  circumstances,  que  rabsorption 
B0U8-cutanee,  qui  n'a  ^te  employ^  jusqu*  ici,  sur  Thomme  que  par 
exception,  devra  devenir  methode  geuerale  pour  radministration  de 
tous  les  medicaments  energiques,  et  k  Tetat  de  purct^."  ^ 

The  great  advantage  of  this  method  appears  to  be  that  the 
agent,  as  to  its  action,  being  rapidly  absorbed  and  conveyed  into 
the  circulating  blood,  escapes  all  the  uncertainties  to  which  it 
would  be  liable  if  otherwise  administered,  especially  if  taken 
into  the  stomach,  the  latter  organ  and  viscera  connected  with  it 
at  the  same  time  not  being  exposed  to  direct  disturbance  of 
function  from  the  injected  medicine.  The  cases  which  Mr. 
Hunter  adduces  are  strongly  confirmatory  of  this  view.  Its 
minor  advantages  are  that  the  operation  of  injectioui  with  ordi* 
nary  skill  and  care,  is  easily  performed,  and,  as  it  were,  in  an 
instant,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood,  and  with  no 
more  sensation  of  pain  than  that  produced  by  the  puncture  oi 
a  needle.  The  author  gives  a  figure  of  the  little  instrument 
which  he  uses,  made  by  Messrs.  Whicker  and  Blaise.  It  is  of 
ingenious  construction,  the  funnel  of  glass,  with  silver  fittings, 
the  end  of  the  pipe  sharp-pointed,  fit  for  penetrating  the  skin, 
and  tipped  with  nardened  gold  to  prevent  rusting;  its  piston 
works  by  a  screw-rod,  a  half  a  turn  of  which  impels  half  a 
minim  as  a  fine  drop  from  the  end  of  the  pipe.  The  prepara- 
tions which  he  prefers  for  injection  are  the  perfectly  neutral 
tinctures  of  the  alkaloids,  firom  the  use  of  which,  never  injecting 
more  than  thirty  minims,  he  has  experienced  no  bad  effects 
locally,  neither  suppuration  nor  inflammation  in  the  punctured 
part,  the  simple  precaution  being  taken  to  cover  the  puncture 
with  a  narrow  slip  of  adhesive  plaster  —  and  this  chiefly  for 
greater  security  against  the  escape  of  the  fluid. 

Whilst  he  considers  the  hypodermic  method  the  best  for  ad- 
ministering potent  medicines,  he  cautions  his  readers  that  it  is 
not  to  be  considered  specific — he  inculcates  that  it  requires  to 
be  employed  with  discriminating  judgment  in  some  cases,  for 
instance,  of  a  perilous  and  urgent  kind  inaianter ;  in  others  less 
urgent,  and  with  mixed  symptoms,  after  a  preparatory  medica- 
tion ;  and  in  many — those  slight  cases — ^not  at  all. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  paper  is  that  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  agents  which  he  has  most 

^  *'  Rechcrches  experimenUles  far  V  opium  et  ses  Alcaloides,"  '  Arch.  Gen.  de 
Med./  1864. 
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employed — ^morphia  and  atropine.  Morphia^  he  is  of  opinion^ 
is  a  tonic  and  antiphlc^stic^  reducing  the  pulse  and  the  rate  of 
respiration;  and  whilst  diminishing  the  oxygenation  of  the 
bloody  increasing  cutaneous  action^  and^  consequently^  it  should 
follow^  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Atropine, 
which  he  is  the  first  to  have  made  the  subject  of  careful  inquiry 
as  to  its  medicinal  effects  on  man,  he  endeavours  to  show,  and  we 
think  successfully,  is,  as  it  were,  the  opposite  of  morphia — ^that, 
instead  of  retarding,  it  accelerates  the  hearths  action,  produces 
a  glow  and  warmth  of  skin  with  acceleration  of  respiration — ^in 
brief,  is  a  stimulant  rather  than  a  sedative,  and  acts  not  like 
morphia — ^which  he  calls  ''  the  food  of  the  brain  and  the  sus- 
tainer  of  nerve-force^^ — on  the  central  ganglia,  but  rather  on 
the  spinal  and  nerve-oonducting  material.  The  potency  of  this 
alkaloid  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind ;  one  sixtieth  of  a  grain 
he  considers  a  medium  dose  for  injection.  A  great  peculiarity, 
he  thinks,  belongs  to  it,  viz.,  that  '^  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  dis- 
ease,'^ as  if  restoring  at  once  to  its  normal  and  healthy  state  the 
deranged  part — ^the  seat  of  the  malady. 

These  effects  are  all  supported  by  cases  many  of  which  are 
very  remarkable  in  their  results,  relief  of  suffering  so  speedily 
following  the  application,  and  this  in  several  instances  without 
a  recurrence  of  pain  or  morbid  action  as  manifested  by  symp- 
toms.  We  give,  by  way  of  illustration,  of  the  striking  cases 
detailed,  two,  one  in  which  morphia  was  used,  the  other  in 
which  atropine  was  injected. 

"T.  B.,  aged  41,  was  admitted  April  12th,  1859,  into  St.  George's 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tatum.  For  the  first  three  weeks 
he  suffered  acutely ;  the  conjunctiva  of  both  eyes  was  greatly 
chemosed,  red  and  tender ;  for  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he 
seldom  closed  his  eyes  da/u  or  night,  notwithstanding  leeches,  blisters, 
calomel,  and  opium,  and  finally  morphia,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  every 
three  hours,  were  employed/  The  injecti^on  of  half  I  grain  of 
morphia  into  the  arm  was  then  tried ;  it  eased  him  for  some  hours, 
but  did  not  cause  sleep.  Two  days  after,  the  injection  was  again 
employed,  one  grain  being  used  this  time.  The  patient  describes 
the  effect  of  the  injection  as  '  something  which  instantaneously  ran 
through  his  frame,  round  his  head,  and  which  seemed  to  go  out  of 
the  back  of  it.'  The  pain  was  gone,  and  he  slept  in  about  ten 
minutes.  The  sleep  lasted  about  six  or  seven  hoiu^.  The  patient 
went  out  about  three  weeks  after  the  second  injection,  during  which 
time  he  had  no  more  pain,  and  slept  well  every  night.*' 

"  A  lady,  aged  60,  consulted  me  on  the  3rd  of  June  last,  for 

sciatica,  which  had  afflicted  her  constantly  for  about  two  years. 

Bheumatism,  and  great  mental  anxiety,  had  for  a  long  time  preceded 

the  sciatica,  which  caused  her  to  walk  lame.     Por  two  years  she 
74 — XXXVII.  26 
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had  taken  large  quantities  of  morphia^  without  which  she  could  not 
sleep,  though  she  became  restless  and  heavy. 

'*  I  injected  into  the  arm  the  thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  atropine,  at 
4  p.m.  The  next  day  the  patient  described  her  symptoms.  A  red 
flush  had  come  out  all  over  her  body,  and  she  felt  very  hot,  soon 
after  the  puncture.  She  dined  at  ei^nt  o'clock,  retired  at  eleven  to 
bed,  and  dreamed  extraordinary  things,  and  to-day  finds  the  pain 
gone,  and  the  leg  stroncer  to  walk  on.  The  pulse  was  80,  and  the 
tongue  clean.  I  saw  the  patient  five  weeks  afterwards.  She  had 
'  not  had  a  particle  of  pain  since,'  had  walked  for  some  hours  a  few 
days  before,  and  found  the  leg  stronger  every  week.  It  is  interesting 
to  remark  that  the  morphia,  which  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
leave  off,  has  not  nullified  the  benefit  derived  from  the  single  doae 
of  injected  atropine." 

Even  in  incurable  diseases,  Mr.  Hunter  states  he  has  found 
;he  hypodermic  method  of  great  service.     He  says — 

*'In  my  own  hands  it  has  been  a  boon  to  many  patients  for 
months  perhaps  together;  some  with  incurable  neunugia,  others 
with  cancer^  or  the  agony  of  diseased  joints.  Life  is  made  bearable 
by  this  phm  to  the  poor  sufferers.*' 

The  following  is  the  scheme  of  diseases  to  which  the  author 
tonsiders  the  hypodermic  phin  of  treatment  applicable. 
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We  quote j  also,  his  practical  condnsions.  He  introdaces 
tbem  with  the  remark — 

**  Leaving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  maiui  operandi 
of  this  plan  of  treatment,  we  may  justly,  from  the  experiments  on 
animals,  but  chufiy  from  the  cases  just  reviewed,  sum  up  with  the 
following  practical  conclusions : 

^  1.  That  certain  medicines  may  be  introduced  into  the  oellular 
tissue  beneath  the  skin  with  safety  and  advantage. 

"  2.  That  medicines  so  introduced  have  a  general  as  well  as  a  bed 
effect. 

^  3.  That  the  general  effect  of  medicine  so  introduced  is  exceed- 
ingly rapid. 

'*  4.  That  this  mode  of  administration  is  more  certain  in  iU  actum 
than  is  the  action  of  a  stomachic  dose :  for  the  esaei  amount  intro- 
duced is  known,  and  the  whole  of  it  takes  effect,  which  majf  or  mav 
not  be  the  case  with  stomachic  doses ;  which  may,  on  the  oth^  hand, 
be  retained  unabsorbed,  vomited,  Ac, 

**  5.  It  is  also,  and  for  the  same  reason,  a  more  trustworthy  method 
for  certaintv  of  action  of  a  remedy  than  are  endermic,  enepidermic, 
lingual,  and  rectal  methods. 

^  6.  Medicines  are  more  purely  received  into  the  system  by  this 
method  than  when  given  by  the  stomach,  in  which  oigan  they  maj 
become  contaminated  or  decomposed. 

^'7.  A  given  amount  of  medicine  employed  hypodermically  has 

freater  effect  upon  the  system  than  the  tame  amount  administered 
y  the  stomach. 

"  8.  Medicines  are  more  rapidly  aheorhed  into  the  flystem  when  thus 
administered  than  by  the  stomach.  The  desired  enect,  therefore,  is 
more  quickly  gained. 

"  9.  A  given  amount  of  medicine  employed  hypodermically  has  a 
greater  and  more  rapid  distant  effect  than  when  employed  endermi- 
cally,  enepidermically,  or  iatraleptically. 

*'  10.  That  the  medicines  for  which  this  mode  of  introduction  is 
especially  applicable  are  the  various  narcotice  and  eedoHvee,  hypnotia 
and  nerve^tonics. 

"  11.  That  this  plan  of  treatment  is  more  especially  indicated  for 
the  relief  of  the  qffectione  of  the  nervous  system : — 

"  Istly.  When  the  immediate  and  decided  effect  of  the  medicine 
ia  required. 

'*  2ndly.  Where  medicines  administered  by  the  \isual  methods  £ul 
to  do  good. 

"3rdly.  Where  the  effect  of  a  medicine  is  required,  and  the 
patient  refuses  to  swallow. 

"  4thly.  Where  from  irritability  of  the  stomach,  or  other  cause 
(such  as  idiosyncrasy,  &c.),  the  patient  cannot  ti^e  the  medicine  by 
the  stomach. 

"  12.  That  to  i>roduce  a  general  effect  it  does  not  signify  whether 
the  remedy  be  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  body  or  of  an 
extremity. 
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''  18.  That  to  relieve  or  cure  a  local  neuralgic  affection  there  is  no 
necessity  to  localise  the  injection. 

'*  14.  That  whether  the  object  be  to  treat  a  local  or  general  affec- 
tion, it  seems  advisable  each  time  to  change  the  site  for  injection, 
shoiild  it  be  more  than  once  required. 

^'15.  That  this  mode  of  introducing  medicines  is  the  most  ac- 
curate one  we  possess  for  tetting  their  true  action  upon  the  system 
generally. 

''16.  That  antidote*  to  certain  poisons  can,  by  this  mode,  be 
rapidly  introduced  into  the  system." 

Of  these  conclusions^  some  perhaps  may  be  open  to  objection 
and  some  may  require  modification.  From  such  experiments  as 
we  haye  made  on  animals^  using  the  most  violent  poisons,  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  it  is  not  quite  a  matter  of  indifference 
where  the  subcutaneous  injection  is  to  be  made ;  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  effect  will  be  most  rapid  and  secure  the  more 
the  part  operated  on  abounds  in  vessels,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  it  is  least  exposed  to  retardation  or  obstruction. 
Mr.  Hunter,  we  trust,  will  continue  the  inquiry  and  elucidate 
the  subject  more  and  more. 

We  cannot  part  from  him  without  tendering  him  our  meed  of 
thanks  for  what  he  has  already  accomplished — ^this,  the  demon- 
stration of  a  remarkable  method  of  a  new  kind  not  limited  to 
local  ailments,  likely  to  effect  a  great  change  and  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  most  severe  and  dis- 
tressing diseases  to  which  man  is  subjected. 


Review  XI. 

Lectures,  chiefly  Clinical,  By  Thomas  Kino  Chambers,  M.D. 
&c.,  &c.  Fourth  Edition.  London:  Churchill  and  Sons, 
1865.    Pj?.  605. 

It  is  now  but  two  years  and  nine  months  since  we  reviewed 
the  first  edition  of  this  book.  As  it  seemed  to  us  then,  it  might 
be  compared  to  a  lusty  young  gallant  in  new  attire,  quaint  and 
questionable,  with  much  that  was  pretentious,  much  of  the  mock- 
heroic  in  his  bravery ;  but  yet  withal  a  generous  high-spirited 
clever  youngster,  full  of  belief  in  his  mission,  full  of  contempt 
for  old  world  inconsistencies,  fallacies,  and  failures,  having  a 
thorough  faith  in  his  own  power  to  set  things  to  right,  and  to 
renew  the  life  of  the  worn-out  system  medical.  Our  gallant 
firiend  has  improved  with  age.  He  has  laid  aside  his  motley, 
and  now  appears  in  the  respectable  decent  garb  of  a  douce  sober 
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citizen.  He  no  longer  wounds  our  professional  susceptibilities 
by  the  vagaries  of  his  boyhood.  He  has  pruned  away  the  ex- 
uberances, and  the  oddities  which  annoyed  whilst  they  amused 
us;  and  he  has  developed  into  the  clear-headed^  thoughtful^ 
earnest,  albeit  opinionated  teacher;  retaining  his  belief  in 
his  own  power,  and  justifying  that  belief  by  good  work,  keen 
observation,  and  tempered  self-reliance.  Of  course  the  identity 
of  the  lad  is  preserved  in  the  man ;  but  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  them  as  there  is  between  the  undergraduate  fresh 
from  college,  who  astonishes  his  mother  and  sisters  with  his  won- 
derful airs  and  harmless  fopperies,  and  the  hard-working  curate 
who  a  few  years  afterwards  is  held  worthy  of  canonization  by 
half  his  parish. 

To  leave  metaphor,  however,  Dr.  Chambers  has  greatly  altered 
his  book,  and  has  altered  it  for  the  better.  As  it  at  first 
appeared,  by  its  originality,  its  thoughtfulness  and  its  earnest- 
ness it  had  large  claims  to  professional  favour,  but  it  offended 
professional  taste  and  alarmed  professional  prejudice  by  its  title, 
its  appearance,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  word  without  offence,  its 
sensational  style.  As  it  is  now  given  to  the  world,  it  is  a  valu- 
able repertory  of  liis  individual  opinions  and  bed-side  observa* 
tions,  and  a  model  of  lively,  pointed,  and  earnest  clinical 
teaching.  He  has  preserved  all  its  better  characteristics,  ex- 
panded its  scope  and  utility  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  of 
value,  repeated,  as  every  independent  thinker  and  observer  has  a 
right  to  do,  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  honestly  arrived,  and 
has  won  for  himself  the  high  praise  in  this  age  of  therapeutical 
Pyrrhonism  of  being  a  sober,  original,  and  successful  investigator 
in  the  art  of  curing  disease,  and  an  eloquent  expositor  of  rational 
Medicine. 

In  the  short  space  which  we  can  allot  to  a  second  notice  we 
shall  not  attempt  a  systematic  review  of  the  book,  but  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  selecting  here  and  there  a  subject  for  com- 
ment and  analysis.  We  shall  thus,  we  think,  give  our  readers  a 
better  idea  of  our  author's  merits  than  by  a  mere  cursory  survey 
of  his  whole  work.  We  select,  to  begin  with,  the  lectures  on 
continued  fever.  Dr.  Chambers  treats  of  both  typhus  and 
typhoid  under  the  one  generic  name  of  typh-fever.  He  neither 
asserts  nor  denies  the  identity  of  the  poison  producing  the  two 
forms,  but  considers  that  it  is  still  an  open  question.  Clinically, 
he  tliinks  it  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  them,  as  the  treat- 
ment he  adopts  is  the  same  in  both.  Some  of  the  cases  on 
which  the  ctiiiical  lectures  are  based  are  certainly  such  as  would 
make  an  observer  pause  before  he  asserted  the  absolute  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  poisons.  For  instance,  Dr.  Chambers  records 
the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  was  admitted  into  St.  Mary's 
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in  February^  1868.  She  had  had  fever  a  week.  Her  bosom  and 
abdomen  were  thickly  coyered  with  dark  livid  spots^  many  of 
them  as  deep  purple  as  those  of  purpura  hsemorrhagiea.  Two 
days  after  she  had  been  in  the  hospital  an  eruption  of  several 
pink  slightly  raised  spots  was  observed  on  the  abdomen,  which 
had  all  the  characteristics  of  typhoid  spots.  Again,  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  a  young  woman  was  brought  into  St.  Mary's  from 
a  house  where  her  aunt  had  just  died  of  indubitable  typhus,  her 
sister  was  also  ill  of  the  same  fever,  yet  this  girl's  attack  proved 
to  be  typhoid  and  not  typhus.  She  had  rose  spots  coming  out 
in  successive  crops,  accompanied  by  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa.  Such  cases,  at  aJl  events,  give  colour  to  the 
view  that,  however  distinct  in  typical  cases,  these  fevers  may 
appear,  they  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  well  marked  varieties 
than  as  distinct  species,  and  justify  the  author  in  his  assertion 
that  if  there  are  two  distinct  poisons  that  cause  typh-fever,  they 
must  be  much  nearer  allied  to  one  another  than  those  which 
originate  the  usual  eruptive  fevers — such  as  scarlatina,  small- 
pox, &c. 

The  author's  remarks  on  the  causes  of  these  fevers  and  the 
mode  in  which  their  poison  is  introduced,  although  they  contain 
nothing  absolutely  novel,  are  still  striking.  He  admits  that  the 
balance  of  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  one  of  the  chief  exciting 
causes  is  a  poison  generated  by  decomposing  organic  matter,  and 
received  into  the  body  from  without.  Although  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fever  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  there  be  a  poison, 
but  there  must  be  a  body  apt  to  be  poisoned.  But  he  goes 
farther,  he  asserts  the  probability  that  the  poison  may  be  pro- 
duced "  within  the  body  itself— out  of  its  own  substance — ^idiopa- 
thically."  We  confess  to  misgivings  on  this  point.  We  believe 
that  persons  may  suffer  from  febricula,  may  become  "  typhous," 
as  we  see  every  day  after  surgical  operations  and  accidents ;  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  with  their  typical 
emptions  and  chains  of  symptomB.  can  aris^  in  a  person  ^rho 
has  not  been  exposed  to  the  poisons  of  those  fevers,  or  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  those  poisons  are  known  to  originate. 
There  is  no  more  evidence  that  typhus  can  arise  within  the  body 
apart  from  such  external  conditions  as  have  been  over  and  over 
again  proved  to  produce  its  poison,  such  as  overcrowding  and 
filth,  than  there  is  evidence  that  rinderpest  or  smallpox  may 
thus  arise. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  poison  is  introduced. 
Dr.  Chambers  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  enters  by  the  digestive 
canal ;  and  he  is  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  his  experience  of 
the  remarkable  power  of  emetics  to  cut  short  the  disease  in  its 
early  stages.     This,  of  course,  is  not  a  new  observation,  but  like 
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many  old  traths  it  has  fallen  of  late  into  oblivion.  In  fiEbct^  the 
nse  of  emetics  is  pretty  generally  tabooed  by  the  modem  expec- 
tant treatment  which  is  just  now  so  fashionable.  Dr.  Chamoers 
states  that  he  has  seen  repeated  instances  where,  after  the  stom* 
ach  has  been  emptied  by  the  action  of  an  emetic,  the  ferer  has 
disappeared  and  convalescence  has  been  immediately  entered 
upon.  He  records  one  striking  instance  of  the  kind.  A  lad 
aged  fifteen  came  into  the  hospital  on  September  5,  I860,  with 
hot  skin,  rigors,  excessive  muscular  languor;  pain  in  the  back, 
limbs,  and  head  of  four  days  duration ;  gurgling  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  and  rose  spots.  During  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
after  his  admission  no  medicine  was  administered,  but  the  urine 
was  kept  and  analysed.  In  quantity  it  amounted  to  1000  cubic 
centimetres,  its  specific  gravity  was  1'027,  the  amount  of  urea 
was  50'G3  grammes,  and  of  uric  acid  *43  gramme.  An  emetic 
was  then  administered,  and  the  urine  passed  during  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  was  examined.  Its  quantity  was  530  cubic 
centimetres,  the  specific  gravity  1*028,  the  amount  of  urea  was 
reduced  to  29*87  grammes,  and  there  was  only  a  trace  of  uric 
acid.  The  next  day  the  urea  was  reduced  to  14*79  grammes, 
and  the  change  continued  during  a  rapid  and  complete  conva- 
lescence. Such  cases  really  suggest  a  suspicion,  in  contravention 
to  the  teachings  of  the  fashionable  school  of  the  present  day,  that 
the  practice  of  our  forefathers  was  not  always  either  useless  or 
harmful. 

The  lectures  on  rheumatic  fever  commence  with  the  curious 
assertion  that  '^rheimiatic  fever  is  a  pleasant  disease.^'  The 
author  adds,  "  I  mean  for  the  doctor  to  treat,  though  not  for 
the  patient  to  bear.''  We  wish  we  could  endorse  this  state- 
ment ;  but  some  statistics  which  occur  a  little  further  on,  and 
which  we  fear  represent  but  too  faithfully  the  power  or  rather 
the  want  of  power  of  the  medicinal  treatment  now  in  vogue  over 
the  disease,  lead  us  to  think  that  if  the  pleasure  referr^  to  be 
the  pleasure  of  curing,  the  profession  must  wait  before  they  can 
lay  claim  to  its  enjoyment.  Dr.  Chambers  states  that  between 
June  1851  and  Christmas  1863  there  have  been  in  St.  Mary's, 
under  his  care,  257  cases  of  rheumatic  fever.  Of  these  26  were 
treated  with  5j  of  nitre  three  times  a  day;  174  were  treated 
with  bicarbonate  of  potash,  viz.,  141  with  dj  or  more  every  two 
hours ;  83  with  a  less  quantity ;  32  were  treated  during  the  first 
year  in  various  other  ways ;  25  '^  have  had  none  of  these  supposed 
curative  drugs,  only  a  little  opium  when  the  pain  was  very  severe, 
and  a  purgative  when  the  bowels  were  too  costive."  The  follow- 
ing were  the  results  of  these  various  modes  of  treatment  on  the 
duration  of  the  disease — 
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''  Of  the  26  treated  with  nitre  the  mean  stay  in  hospital  was  40*0 
days.  Of  the  141  treated  with  9j  bihoral  doses  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash  the  meap  stay  in  hospital  was  84*3  days.  Of  the  33  treated 
with  less  quantities  of  the  potash  the  mean  stay  in  hospital  was  40.0 
days.  Oi  the  25  treated  without  euratiye  drugs  the  mean  stay  in 
hospital  was  277  days."    (P.  147.) 

We  fear  that  if  the  same  experiment  were  tried  and  the  same 
statistics  kept  in  other  hospitsJs  besides  St.  Mary's^  the  results 
would  not  bie  far  different.  The  "  pleasure/'  however,  of  which 
the  author  speaks  is  partly,  he  says,  derivable  from  the  feeling 
which  the  physician  has  that  he  can  ensure  the  sufferers  against 
several  penis  to  which  the  nature  of  their  complaint  exposes 
them.  The  perils  to  which  he  refers  are,  of  course,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  heart,  and  the  great  means  by 
which  this  is  to  be  guarded  against  is  by  enveloping  the  patients 
in  blankets. 

"  The  patient's  bed  is  made  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  It  is  a  standing 
order  that  no  linen  is  to  touch  the  skin.  A  slight  calico  shirt  or 
shift  may  be  allowed,  but  if  the  patient  possess  under-clothing  only 
of  the  prohibited  sort  they  are  better  naked.  Even  a  linen  front  to 
the  shirt  is  dangerous.  Sheets  are  removed,  and  the  body  is  care- 
fully wrapped  up  in  blankets,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  shut  off 
all  accidental  draughts  from  the  head.  The  newest  and  fluffiest 
blankets  that  can  be  got  are  used.  The  bed-clothes  being  put  so, 
are  kept  so,  and  the  attendants  and  students  are  warned  that  when 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  listened  to,  they  must  not  throw  off  the 
wrappings,  but  insert  a  stethoscope  (first  wanned),  between  the  folds." 
(P.  127.) 

We  fully  recognise  the  importance  and  excellence  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  tlos  advice  is  founded,  although  the  "  danger ''  of 
the  linen  front  of  the  calico  shirt  is  introduced  by  the  author,  we 
should  think,  as  a  pleonasm.  Statistics,  however,  seem  to  prove 
that  this  process  of  blanketing  exercises  a  most  marked  and 
important  influence  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  heart  com- 
plication. Dr.  Chambers'  figures  appear,  indeed,  to  show  that 
the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  pericarditis  occurs  is  nearly 
fonr  times  less  when  the  disease  is  treated  by  bicarbonate  of 
potash  than  bv  nitre,  but  even  this  good  result  he  is  inclined  to 
attribute  to  the  circumstance  that  nearly  all  the  cases  treated 
by  the  alkaline  method  were  also  subjected  to  blanketing. 

"  Up  to  May,  1855,  no  difference  was  made  in  the  bedding  of  my 
patients  with  rheumatic  fever  from  that  of  others  in  the  ward ;  but 
after  that  date  they  were  ordered  to  be  rolled  up  in  blankets,  and  no 
linen  was  let  touch  the  skin.  In  nearly  every  case  the  orders  were 
stnctly  obeyed.    Of  68,  either  bedded  in  sheets  or  who  had  wilfully 
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thrown  off  their  blankets,  C  contracted  newlj  pericardii  at  least,  if 
not  endocarditis  as  well ;  3  had  relapses  of  pericarditiii  on]  old  car- 
diac lesions ;  1  had  endocarditis  alone ;  on  the  whole  10,  or  nearly 
16  per  cent.,  had  inflammation  of  the  heart,  and  4  died.     Of  184 
in  blankets  none  have  contracted  newly  pericarditis :  none  have  died ; 
1  had  a  relapse  of  pericarditis  on  old  cardiac  lesions ;  5  had  endo- 
carditis alone ;  1  a  relapse  of  endocarditis  on   old  cardiac  lesion. 
One  of  these  inc/^'/lfHl  cases  of  pericarditis  was  brought  on  daring 
convalescence  by  the  patient  being  dowsed  with  cold  water  for  an 
accidental  hysteric  fit.     Not  4  per  cent,  hare  had  any  acute  affection 
of  the  heart ;  when  it  came  it  was  of  a  milder  character,  and  was 
generally  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  imprudent  exposure.    That  ia 
to  say,  that  bedding  in  blankets  reduces  from  16  to  4,  or  by  a 
good  three-quarters,  the  risk  of  inflammation  of  the  heart  run  by 
patients  in  rheumatic  fover,  dimishes  the  intensity  of  the  inflamma- 
tion when  it  does  occur,  and  diminishes  still  further  the  danger  of 
death  by  that  or  any  other  lesion ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  does  not 
protract  the  convalcBcence."     (Pp.  148,  149.) 

If  this  be  so,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  with  our  rheumatic 
cases  would  seem  to  be  to  wrap  them  up  in  blankets  and  leave 
them  to  nature.  We  are  not,  however,  inclined  to  accept  this 
conclusion.  Dr.  Chambers  shows  clearly  that  under  some  medi- 
cines the  duration  of  the  disease  is  much  shorter  than  under 
others.  The  nitrate  of  potash  was  unquestionably  an  improve- 
ment on  the  calomel  and  opium  of  former  days ;  the  alkaline 
treatment  is  most  likely  an  improvement  on  that  by  nitre^  and 
if  treatment  by  medicine  has  an  effect  in  prolonging  the  affec- 
tion it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  treatment  by  medicinal 
agents  may  shorten  it.  What  the  really  effective  plan  is,  has 
doubtless  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  alkaline  method  comes 
recommended  by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease,  and  Dr.  Chambers'  statistics  show  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  cases  so  treated  present  signs  of  acute  heart  affec- 
tion. It  may  be  that  a  more  extended  series  of  observations 
will  demonstrate  that  it  has  more  power  of  cure  than  his  present 
statistics  show.  We  hope  that  a  future  edition  may  give  us  the 
duration  of  a  series  of  cases  treated  by  the  author  conjointly  by 
the  blistering  plan  of  Dr.  Herbert  Davies  and  the  alkaline  of 
Dr.  Garrod. 

Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  which  many  of  us  have  found  a  very 
intractable  disease,  gets  well,  it  would  seem,  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty in  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Dr.  Chambers  holds  that  it  de- 
pends upon  blood  poisoning,  the  poison  being  absorbed  from  the 
affected  mucous  membrane.  He  therefore  believes  it  to  be 
analogous  to  pyasmia.  He  traces  the  analogy  in  the  strong 
tendency  to  disorganisation  of  the  affected  part — in  the  disease 
not  exhausting  itself  by  the  inflammationB  which  arise-^in  its 
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chronic  character  not  tending  to  recovery,  but  getting  worse  and 
worse  if  not  arrested — and  in  its  accidental  occurrence,  it  being 
an  accident  of  gonorrhoea,  just  as  pyaemia  is  an  accident  after 
wounds.  The  treatment  he  adopts  is  decided — leeching,  blister- 
ing, and  poulticing  the  affected  joints,  starvation  and  large  doses 
of  iodide  of  potassium. 

We  have  said  that  the  author  still  maintains  the  opinions 
which  gave  character  to  the  former  editions  of  his  work.  Re- 
storative medicine  and  the  renewal  of  life  are  still  favourite 
terms  in  his  work,  and  he  exercises  no  little  talent  and  ingenuity 
in  making  various  and  opposite  modes  of  treatment  illustrate 
and  add  weight  to  his  pet  theories.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
acknowledge  that  in  thus  doing  he  often  throws  new  and 
unexpected  light  upon  every  day  methods  of  cure.  The  great 
charm  of  the  book  is  its  originality  and  suggestiveness.  We 
may  not,  in  fact  we  often  do  not  agree  with  him,  but  we  cannot 
help  giving  its  due  mead  of  praise  to  his  genius  and  his  earnest- 
ness. Take,  for  instance,  what  he  says  on  the  action  of  blisters 
in  pleurisy  as  a  specimen  of  the  fresh  colour  he  imparts  to  the 
most  common  therapeutics — 

"  The  action  of  vesicants  is  first  to  destroy  the  epidermis,  and  to 
cause  the  exudation  of  a  fibrinous  serum  beneath  it.  Yer^  probably 
a  similar  but  more  remote  effect  is  produced  on  the  neignbouring 
tissue  of  the  pleural  sac.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  at  this  stage  of  the 
process  that  the  chief  benefit  accrues.  If  you  watch  carefully  the 
tine  of  dulness  marking  the  upper  margin  of  the  collection  of  fluid 
in  the  chest,  you  will  find  that  it  falls — not  when  the  blistered  skin 
is  full  of  liquid  and  is  discharging  serum — not  when  the  counter 
irritation  may  be  fairly  concluded  at  its  height—  but  after  it  is  all 
over.  As  the  sore  heals,  then  the  level  goes  down  with  the  greatest 
quickness.  That  is  to  say  that  the  true  use  of  blisters  in  such  cases 
is  to  start  a  healing  process,  or  a  renewed  life  on  the  outside  skin,  in 
order  that  it  may  spread  to  the  neighbouring  viscus  inside.  As  long 
as  this  influence  continues  to  be  exerted,  you  will  gain  no  time  by  a 
recommencement  of  the  process,  and  your  too  hurried  repetition  of 
blisters  would  add  to  the  patient's  distress,  without  conducing  to  his 
cure.  Wait  till  the  effect  of  one  blister  has  gone  off,  before  you 
order  another."     (Pp.  180, 181.) 

One  of  the  most  original,  if  somewhat  paradoxical,  lectures  in 
the  book  is  that  on  atrophy  of  muscles,  the  effect  of  overwork.  The 
power  of  nerve  over  muscle  is,  according  to  the  author,  capable  of 
any  amount  of  increase  by  education,  but  the  muscular  fibres  them- 
selves do  not  admit  of  proportionate  augmentation.  When  they 
have  been  exercised  up  to  their  full  force  they  admit  of  no  further 
improvement.  If,  then,  over-work  continues,  as  in  over-training, 
^'  the  nerve  force  expends  itself  in  exciting  the  continuous  fiinc- 
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tion  of  the  muscles,  defltmctive  aasiniilation  exceeds  the  con- 
structive— the  body  '  eats  into  itself  for  lack  of  something  else 
to  hew  and  hack/  and  loses  weight  beyond  the  mere  loss  of 
(at."  Some  very  good  cases  of  atrophy  of  particular  limbs,  the 
result  of  special  employments,  are  given.  Dr.  Chambers  doubts 
the  popular  theory  of  the  production  of  hypertrophy  of  volun- 
tary muscles  by  over-use.  The  blacksmith's  arm  and  the  dancer's 
leg  do  not  bring  him  conviction.  He  allows  that  the  biceps 
or  gastrocnemius  will,  as  a  consequence  of  use,  contract  more 
strongly,  will  be  more  readily  acted  upon  by  the  voluntary 
nerves,  and  in  contraction  will  be  haider  and  appear  more 
prominent,  but  he  has  never  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  that 
their  bulk  is  increased.  The  remaining  leg  of  an  active  man 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  lower  limb  continues  to 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  his  arms  as  do  those  of  other  indi- 
viduals. At  least  such  is  the  result  of  Dr.  Chambers'  observa- 
tions. The  arm  of  the  blacksmith,  he  asserts,  only  bears  the 
ordinary  relative  proportion  to  the  legs.  Its  muscles,  when 
relaxed,  are  not  disproportionately  large;  they  only  contract 
more  firmly  when  the  nerve  stimulus  is  applied.  He  explains 
the  effect  of  lead  poisoning  in  producing  dropped  wrist  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  extensors  from  over  work.  The  absorption  of 
white  lead  into  the  blood  destroys  its  red  globules,  and  when 
carried  to  the  muscles  it  removes  their  r^  colour  also,  and 
renders  them  incapable  of  contracting.  Its  paralysing  effect  on 
the  intestines  is  due,  he  thinks,  to  its  early  coming  in  contact 
with  their  muscular  fibres,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  intestines  is  '^  weak  "  and  has  constant  work  to  do. 
(We  would  ask,  parenthetically,  however,  why,  according  to  this 
theory,  the  heart  and  respiratory  muscles  should  not  in  turn 
become  paralysed  also  ?)  The  extensors  of  the  wrist  suffer  first 
because  they  are  already  disposed  to  atrophy  by  the  enormous 
exertion  to  which  painters  subject  them. 

Here  we  must  dose  our  excerpts  from  the  clinical  lectures. 
We  had  intended  to  quote  or  examine  the  author's  opinions  on 
the  subjects  of  pneumonia,  heart  disease,  the  action  of  digitalis, 
blood-letting,  and  several  other  topics.  We  must  devote,  how- 
ever, our  small  remaining  space  to  the  lectures  on  mucus  and 
pus,  which  differ  from  Ihe  remaining  portion  of  the  book  in 
having  been  prepared  for  a  more  advanced  audience  than  the 
clinical  class  at  St.  Mary's. 

The  three  lectures  on  the  formation  of  mucus  and  pus  were 
delivered  by  the  author  before  the  College  of  Physicians,  in 
1863.  They  are  an  amplification  of  the  views  held  by  Henle, 
Virchow,  Simon,  and  others,  as  to  the  relation  between  epithelium 
and  mucus,  and  between  the  latter  and  pus.    The  author  sets 
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out  with  the  assertion  that  the  ofiGice  of  a  mucous  membrane  is 
not  to  secrete  mucus.  He  says  that  typical  health  consists  in 
the  absence  of  mucus  j  that  many  robust  people  pass  weeks 
without  expectorating^  that  others  never  unfold  their  pocket* 
handkerchiefs,  and  that  the  urinary  and  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
bnmes  contribute  only  an  infinitJimal  qnantity,  ^hich  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  a  temporary  departure  from  the  heaJthy 
state  of  some  portion  of  their  surface.  This^  it  may  be  observed, 
is  a  re-echo  of  the  statement  made  some  time  ago  by  M.  Simon, 
who  asserts  that  mucus,  as  a  copious  fluid  secretion,  has  no 
existence  in  health,  and  that  the  only  natural  secretion  of  a 
mucous  membrane  is  its  epithelium,  which  ought  not  to  exist 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  constitute  a  discharge.  We  are  tempted, 
however,  to  ask  whether  this  is  true  of  aU  mucous  membranes  ? 
Is  it  true  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  oral  cavity  ?  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  mucous  corpuscles  are  constantly  found  in  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth  of  healthy  people,  and  Eolliker  has  shown 
that  they  are  the  produce  of  neither  the  mucous  nor  salivary 
glands.  That  they  are  excessively  common  we  know.  Are  they 
always  abnormal,  or  is  it  not  the  office  of  some  mucous  mem- 
branes to  produce  in  the  state  of  health,  and  it  may  be  as 
difierent,  but  simultaneous,  parts  of  the  same  function,  epi- 
thelium and  mucous  cells  ? 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Henle  published  a  paper,  in 
which  he  traced  the  so-caUed  mucous  globules  to  the  substance 
which,  when  fully  developed,  is  epithelium.  In  other  words, 
the  globules  of  mucus  are  identical  with  the  nascent  epithelial 
corpuscles  as  seen  in  the  rete  mucosum  of  the  skin,  or  the  inner 
layer  of  the  epithelium  lining  the  internal  surfaces.  What,  then, 
determines  the  destination  of  the  corpuscle  ?  whether  it  shall 
grow  and  take  on  the  characteristics  of  the  epithelium  column 
or  cell,  or  roll  off  as  the  abnormal  mucous  globule?  How, 
again,  is  it  that  in  disease  the  production  of  mucous  globules 
seems  so  far  to  exceed  the  capabiUties  of  the  membrane  if  wc 
accept  this  theory  of  their  origin  ?  How  is  it,  for  instance,  that 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  with  its  single  layer  of 
epithelium,  can  produce  mucus  in  such  quantities  as  is  seen  in 
catarrh  ?  To  these  questions  Dr.  Chambers  proposes  an  answer 
founded  on  his  observations  of  the  character  of  the  globule  and 
its  mode  of  multiplication.  He  believes  that  each  globule  is 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  granular  matter  so  as  to  form 
nuclei,  and  each  nuclear  mass  becomes  multiplied  by  a  double 
process  of  budding  and  splitting.  He  argues  that  a  rapid  mul- 
tiplication by  these  methods  is  not  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of 
vitality.     The  more  highly  vitalised  tissues  do  not  so  rapidly 
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increase.    They  lose  their  power  of  multiplication  in  prc^portion 
as  they  become  fitted  for  higher  functions. 

**  When  organic  matter  destined  to  form  part  of  an  animal  has 
attained  the  end  of  so  becoming  a  member  of  a  consistent  whole,  it 
ceases  to  multiply  itself.  Cells  do  not  normally  go  on  splitting  up 
and  producing  cells  similar  to  themselves  in  siiu.  The  highest  de- 
velopment of  their  vitality  is  ceasing  to  exist  as  growing  matter.  A 
fully  formed  epithelium  scale  does  not  produce  another  scale,  nor 
the  nucleus  of  a  muscular  fibre  another  nucleus.  The  retention  of 
reproductive  force  is  an  expression  of  the  lower  and  an  exclusion 
from  the  higher  functions  of  life.  In  the  mucous  globule,  then,  we 
find  organic  matter,  whose  destination  was  the  formation  of  epithe- 
lium, arrested  in  its  development  when  it  has  attained  only  the  lowest 
degree  of  life — that  lowest  degree  of  life  being  the  function  of  repro- 
duction."   (P.  47.) 

The  appearance  of  pus  indicates  a  further  deficiency  of  vitality. 
The  mucin  or  transparent  medium  in  which  mucous  globules 
float  stands  to  them  in  the  relation  of  fully  formed  organic  sub- 
stance or  cell.  The  formation  of  mucin  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Chambers,  the  highest  development  of  the  life  of  the  globule, 
for  it  answers  to  the  formation  of  tissue  from  nuclear  matter. 
But  as  inflammation  goes  on,  pus  takes  the  place  of  viscid 
stringy  mucus.  The  nuclear  matter  cannot  form  mucin,  it  can 
only  multiply,  and  hence  its  stringiness  disappears  and  it  be- 
comes pus.  The  further  deficiency  of  vitality  is  shown  by  its 
internal  self- multiplication  and  in  the  non -production  of  mucin. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  foundation  of  the  argument  which  the 
author  works  out  in  these  lectures.  We  regret  that  want  of 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him  throughout.  But  we  hope 
that  our  imperfect  notice  will  lead  our  readers  to  study  his  book. 
We  can  promise  them  it  will  yield  instruction  as  well  as  lights 
gratification.  We  concluded  our  former  notice  by  saying  that 
the  book  had  a  heart  in  it ;  we  will  add  now  that  it  has  both 
heart  and  head. 
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PART  SECOND. 


IStiltogtay^ical  ISittnti. 


Abt.  I. — Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine.  By  A.  Trousseau, 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
Paris,  &c.,  &c.  Translated  and  edited  with  Notes  and 
Appendices,  by  P.  Victor  Bazire,  M.D.,  &c.  London, 
1866.     Part  I.  pp.  276. 

The  reputation  of  Professor  Trousseau,  as  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  physicians  and  teachers  of  Paris,  has  been  for 
some  years  established  in  this  country.  Many  practitioners 
have  become  familiar  with  his  teaching,  and  more  still  with  the 
prefiEUse  to  "  Gravels  Clinical  Medicine,'^  written  by  him  in 
commendation  of  the  value  of  that  work,  and  which  showed  his 
high  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  British  physicians.  The  re- 
putation heretofore  possessed  by  M.  Trousseau  will,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting,  be  largely  enhanced  by  the  appearance 
of  his  clinical  lectures  in  an  ILaglish  dress.  Like  those  of  Dr. 
Graves,  they  abound  in  sterling  sense  and  in  good  practical 
lessons,  whilst  their  style  is  remarkable  for  clearness.  Although 
by  their  number  and  length  they  constituted  two  bulky  volumes 
in  the  French  issue,  the  first  edition  was  speedilv  exhausted. 

This  rapid  sale  in  France  aflfords,  as  Dr.  Bazire  remarks,  ^*  a 
valuable  test  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  work  is  held 
there,  and  of  the  appreciation  by  his  countrymen  of  the  extra* 
ordinary  skill  with  which  the  gifted  author  has  analysed  and 
digestea  the  immense  number  of  facts  which  he  has  been  en- 
abled to  collect  through  his  long  and  successful  career,'^ — 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century.  The  trans- 
lator has  not  produced  the  lectures  in  the  order  in  which  their 
author  published  them,  but  has  selected,  for  this  first  Part, 
"  those  lectures  which  relate  to  diseases  that  are  likely  to  excite 
the  most  interest  at  the  present  time,''  the  subjects  of  the  last 
three  being  new  and  little  discussed  in  contemporary  English 
medical  literature.  The  liberty  thus  taken  by  Dr.  Bazire  would, 
as  a  rule,  be  unjustifiable  on  the  part  of  a  translator,  for  it  may 
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generally  be  assumed  that  an  author  is  the  best  judge  of  the 
order  and  manner  in  which  he  may  most  satis&ctonly  unfold 
his  views  to  the  public.  And  in  the  present  instance  we  should 
have  been  pleased  to  have  learnt  that  the  arrangement  now 
adopted  had  met  with  the  approval  of  M.  Trousseau  and  that 
the  translation  had  been  made  with  his  sanction  and  co- 
operation. 

However,  as  Trousseau  himself  did  not  contemplate  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  and  discussion  of  the  topics  embraced  by 
his  lectures,  the  dislocation  of  the  order  he  adopted  by  his 
translator  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  course  as  a 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  collection  produced  by  Dr. 
Bazire  is  of  unusual  importance,  and  well  calculated  to  induce 
purchasers — a  trade-matter  probably  not  lost  sight  of  in  the 
compiling  this  first  Part. 

The  subjects  selected  are; — I.  Venesection  in  Cerebral  Hae- 
morrhage and  Apoplexy.  II.  Apoplectic  form  of  Cerebral  Con- 
gestion and  its  relations  to  Epilepsy  and  Eclampsia.  III. 
Epilepsy.  IV.  Epileptiform  Neuralgia.  V.  Olosso-Laryngeal 
Paralysis.     VI.  Progressive  Locomotor  ataxy.     VII.  Aphasia, 

At  the  present  time  and  whilst  the  work  remains  incomplete 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  the  medical  doctrines  of  M. 
Trousseau.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that  experience  has  taught 
this  most  able  physician  that  blood-letting  and  antiphlogistics 
are  useless  and  inconvenient  in  cerebral  haemorrhage  and  apo- 
plexy, and  should  give  place  to  supporting  treatment  by  proper 
food  in  moderation.  The  six  other  lectures  are  much  more  full 
than  the  first  one  just  now  referred  to,  and  treat  the  subject  in 
a  very  exhaustive  manner,  adding  much  to  the  routine  or  regu- 
lation descriptions  found  in  systematic  treatises,  by  practical 
comments  and  well  drawn  comparisons  of  symptoms.  To  the 
lecture  on  Epilepsy  a  valuable  section  is  appended  on  the  rela- 
tions of  that  malady  to  insanity ;  a  subject  of  vast  importance 
to  every  medical  practitioner,  and  also  to  every  lawyer  in  its 
medico-legal  bearings. 

Progressive  locomotor  ataxy  is  a  topic  which  will  conunand 
the  attentive  study  of  every  medical  man,  both  on  account  of 
its  recent  recognition  and  of  its  intrinsic  interest  and  impor- 
tance. The  full  recognition  of  this  disease  as  a  special  patho- 
logical fact,  is  among  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  modem 
study,  and  an  encouraging  proof  of  the  advance  of  medical 
science.  However,  it  is  certainly  discouraging  in  reference  to 
therapeutics,  to  find  that  a  physician  like  Trousseau,  who  can 
so  learnedly  and  lucidly  describe  its  pathology,  is  unable  to 
indicate  any  certain  measures  of  treatment.  The  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  has  of  late  figured  in  the  brief  notices  of  the  disease 
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in  English  journals^  as  the  appropriate  medicine^  is  discarded  by 
Trousseau  as  unreliable  and  useless,  and  a  similar  judgment  is 
pronounced  upon  it  by  Topinard  and  by  Dr.  Bazire,  both  of 
whom  have  largely  tried  it. 

Aphasia  is  the  term  now  generally  substituted  for  aphemia^ 
to  express  loss  of  speech  and  a  condition  quite  unlike  to  aphonia. 
As  treated  of  by  M.  Trousseau^  it  constitutes  a  copious  lecture^ 
wherein  the  much  disputed  question  of  the  localization  of  the 
faculty  of  speech  and  also  that  of  the  concurrent  mental  states 
are  largely  considered.     It  is  a  chapter  of  unusual  interest. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  translator  has  executed  his 
task^  a  very  satisfactory  verdict  may  be  pronounced.  He  has^ 
he  says,  endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful  translation,  without  con- 
densation or  abridgment. 

**  Any  English  practitioner,  therefore,  not  familiar  with  the  French 
language,  may  sa&ly  consult  the  present  edition,  as  in  every  respect 
the  faithful  repository  of  Professor  Trousseau's  experience  and  teach- 
ing. The  text  has  been  studiously  preserved  throughout,  and  the 
additions  which  I  have  made,  whether  original  or  otherwise,  have 
been  kept  perfectly  separate  and  distinct." 

The  additions  made  occur  in  the  form  of  foot-notes  and  of 
supplementary  sections  or  appendices,  and  to  a  great  extent 
consist  of  notes  of  cases  observed  by  the  translator,  narrated  in 
further  illustration  of  Trousseau's  teaching.  They  therefore  pos- 
sess in  themselves  an  independent  value. 

The  lecture  on  epilepsy  is  supplemented  by  six  pages  of  addi- 
tional matter  from  Dr.  Bazire's  pen,  respectmg  the  employment 
of  bromide  of  potassium  in  that  disease,  on  which  topic  Trous- 
seau is  silent.  Again,  the  notes  on  the  lecture  on  progressive 
locomotor  ataxy,  by  the  translator,  record  a  complete  history  of 
eight  cases  of  the  disease  with  copious  comments,  in  which  the 
experience  and  conclusions  of  Topinard  (who  has  written  espe- 
cially on  this  malady)  are  brought  under  notice. 

When  completed,  the  publication  of  Trousseau's  lectures  will 
furnish  English  medical  men  with  one  of  the  best  practical 
treatises  on  diseases,  as  seen  at  the  bedside^  and  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  The  conversational  style  adopted  in  lecturing 
renders  the  perusal  of  the  work  the  more  pleasing  and  lends 
animation  to  it.  The  translator  deserves  credit  for  having  so 
well  preserved  the  easy  and  ready  style  that  characterises  the 
original. 

A  notice  prefixed  to  this  Part  informs  us  that  various  other 
nervous  maladies  (of  which  a  list  is  given)  will  constitute  the 
subject  matter  of  the  lectures  to  form  the  second  Part,  to  appear 
"  early  in  1866.'*  We  hope  this  promise  of  an  early  appearance 
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of  this  following  section  of  the  work  will  be  strictly  kept ;  for  a 
languid  issue  of  the  suce^eding  parts,  at  long  intervals,  would 
not  only  be  most  annoying  to  purchasers,  but  also  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  success  of  the  production  in  a  business  point 
of  view. 


Art.  II. — Rhino$copy  and  Laryngo9COpy :  their  value  in  Prac-^ 
tical  Medicine.  By  S.  F.  Sembleder.  Translated  from  the 
Oerman  by  Edwabd  T.  Caswell,  M.D.,  with  wood-cuts,  and 
two  chromo-lithographic  plates. — New  York,  1866.  Pp.  191. 

This  is  an  American  translation  of  two  contributions  by 
Semeleder,  published  in  1862-1863,  'On  Laryngoscopy  and  its 
value  in  Practice,'  Vienna,  1863 ;  and  '  On  Rhinoscopy  and  its 
value  in  Practice,'  Leipzig,  1862.  The  translator.  Dr.  Caswell, 
remarks  in  his  preface,  that  American  '*  medical  literature  offers 
but  very  little  on  these  subjects.''  In  combining  the  two  mono- 
graphs within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  "  he  has  omitted 
some  repetitions  which  necessarily  occurred  in  two  treatises  upon 
subjects  so  closely  related ;  others  still  remain.  •  •  .  A  few 
brief  notes  and  an  Appendix  have  been  added.''  This  last,  which 
is  headed  ''  Translator's  Appendix,"  does  not,  however,  consist  of 
original  matter  contributed  by  Dr.  Caswell,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, but  is  a  reprint  from  the  American. '  Medical  Times,'  of 
a  translation  by  him  of  the  history  of  "  two  cases  of  extirpation 
of  polypi  in  the  larynx,"  reported  by  Semeleder  in  1864. 

From  an  examination  of  this  work  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  its  translator,  that  medical  practitioners  "  will  find  this 
volume  a  valuable  manual  of  reference  and  instruction  in  the 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  of  the  nose."  Its  value,  however, 
will  be  much  more  appreciated  in  connection  with  the  practice 
of  rhinoscopy  than  with  that  of  laryngoscopy.  Indeed,  we  know 
of  no  description  of  rhinoscopy  nearly  so  full  and  complete  as 
that  offered  in  this  monograph  by  Semeleder.  It  conveys  a 
good  account  of  the  method  of  practising  the  art,  and  illustrates 
its  practical  applications  by  cases  and  figures.  The  important 
subject  of  the  catherisation  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  largely 
treated  of,  with  especial  reference  to  rhinoscopy  in  aural  surgery 
— we  say  important  subject,  for,  as  Semeleder  writes, — "  If  it  is 
true  that  three  quarters  of  all  diseases  of  the  ear  proceed  firom 
the  Eustachian  tube,  or  must  be  treated  through  this  tube,  no 
one  will  deny  the  importance  of  rhinoscopic  investigation  to 
aural  surgery." 

When  we  read,  in  this  treatise,  that  rhinoscopy  has  "  gained 
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no  foothold  outside  of  Germany/^  we  must  remember  that  this 
remark  was  penned  in  1862,  and  does  not  apply  to  England  and 
France  at  the  present  time.  Yet,  without  doubt,  rhinoscopy 
has  become  much  less  popularised  among  medical  men  than  Uie 
allied  art,  laryngoscopy ;  a  circumstance  attributable  to  its  less 
engaging  character,  its  more  limited  application  in  practice,  and 
the  admitted  greater  difficulty  in  employing  it. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  work  appear  when  we  examine  the 
section  on  laryngoscopy.  They  mainly  depend  upon  the  com- 
paratiyely  long  period  (considering  the  novelty  of  the  art  and 
its  rapid  development  in  the  hands  of  numerous  practitioners), 
since  Semeleder  wrote  the  monograph  translated;  and  the 
translator  must  be  pronounced  in  fault  in  not  having  brought 
the  subject  to  the  level  of  the  information  prevailing  at  the 
present  day,  by  careful  foot-notes  and  appendices.  There  are, 
indeed,  foot-notes  here  and  there,  but  they  fail  altogether  to 
secure  the  desirable  object  just  specified,  and  the  impression  is 
unavoidable,  that  Dr.  Caswell  has  not  kept  himself  au  confront 
with  the  literature  of  laryngoscopy,  either  in  Germany  or  France^ 
or  in  England. 

Among  the  more  prominent  defects  may  be  mentioned  the 
absence  of  any  intelligible  account  of  the  treatment  of  laryngeal 
ailments  by  so-called  pulverized  liquids ;  the  imperfect  account 
of  aphonia,  and  the  omission  of  any  notice  of  its  treatment  by 
galvanism ;  the  want  of  a  satisfactory  description  of  the  plans 
and  instruments  for  extirpating  tumours  of  the  vocal  cords  and 
adjoining  parts,  &c.  B^pecting  the  first-named  subject,  we 
have  the  following  confused  account,  supplemented  only  by  a 
foot-note,  briefly  stating  that  Dr.  Gibb  "  has  devised  a  very 
simple  and  useful  instrument,  a  caoutchouc  bag  attached  to  a 
silver  or  gold  tube,  curved  somewhat  like  a  catheter;  at  the  end 
of  a  (nc)  tube  is  a  platinum  capsule  with  very  fine  perforations,^' 
— a  description  suggestive  of  the  writer  being  personally  un- 
acquainted with  the  instrument. 

To  return  to  Semeleder's  text,  as  it  stands  in  the  trans- 
lation : — 

**  Still  another  method  of  applying  pulverized  remedies  is  the  in- 
halation of  liquids,  containing  a  dry  fine  dust,  by  means  of  various 
well  known  apparatus  which  exist  in  various  shapes,  from  that  of 
Sales  dirons  down  to  the  simple  and  well  adapted  one  of  Schnitzler. 
I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  these  are  known  to  the  readers  of 
these  pages.  After  numerous  efforts,  there  is  now  no  longer  a  . 
doubt  that  pulverized  solutions  may  in  this  way  be  introduced  into 
the  larynx  and  the  trachea,  even  when  these  organs  are  diseased. 
Thus  is  established  the  great  importance  and  future  usefulness  of 
tiiis  method  for  the  local  treatment  of  the  diseases  which  now  engage 
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our  attention ;  valuable  obsenrationB  upon  this  method  already  lie 
before  U0.*' 

The  sentence,  ''the  inhalation  of  liquids  conlaining  a  fine 
dust/*  we  presume,  in  the  absence  of  the  original  German  text, 
to  be  a  mistranslation ;  for  it  involves  an  erroneous  meaning, 
and  in  fact  stands  corrected  by  the  subsequent  expression, 
''pulverized  solutions/'  But  apart  from  this  ambiguity,  the 
account  of  the  treatment  considered  in  the  paragraph  quoted,  is 
sadly  incomplete  and  practically  useless  to  the  reader,  and 
required  to  have  been  elucidated  and  made  complete  by  the 
translator. 

Abnormal  growths  of  the  glottis  are  treated  under  the  name 
of  "  neoplasms,'*  and  a  good  account  given  of  their  pathology, 
but  the  proceedings  and  instruments  for  extirpation  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  unrecorded  in  the  text  of  the  treatise,  al- 
though indeed  in  the  Appendix  we  are  presented  with  the  history 
of  two  operations  by  Semeleder,  performed  in  the  autumn  of 
1863,  and  with  an  account  of  the  surgical  appliances  he  used. 
In  his  first  case,  Semeleder  succeeded  after  two  sittings,  and  in 
the  second,  after  four,  leaving,  however,  the  stump  of  the  growth 
unremoved.  His  first  attempt  was  made  with  Voltolini's  guillo- 
tine, but  this  instrument  failed  in  the  object  sought,  and  he 
subsequently  resorted  to  some  ingenious  contrivances  invented 
by  himself  and  Leiter,  the  surgical  instrument  maker  of  Berlin, 
which  are  figured  and  described  in  the  Appendix. 

But  after  allowing  its  full  merit  to  the  Appendix,  there  still 
exists  an  insufficient  account  and  description  of  the  operative 
proceedings  for  extirpating  morbid  laryngeal  growths. 

The  translated  text  is  for  the  most  part  clear  and  intelligible. 
Nevertheless  it  is,  in  places  confused,  obscure,  and  ungram- 
matical,  and  odd  words  are  introduced.  The  German  word 
orientiren,  is  translated  to  orient,  an  expression  which  will  con- 
vey no  intelligible  meaning  to  readers  generally,  the  noun 
orient,  in  English,  having  no  direct  relation  to  the  German 
word,  which  means  to  search  for,  or  to  discover  one's  position. 
It  occurs  in  several  places,  and  among  others,  at  page  58,  where 
we  are  told  that  ''the  representation  ....  is  remarkable 
from  (?)  the  numerous  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
structures,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  make  it  difficult  for  many 
to  orient  themselves.^'  Another  word  of  a  pedantic  sort  is  in* 
troduced  in  the  following  paragraph,  respecting  ulcerations  in 
the  naso-pharyngeal  space  : — "  An  exact  diagnosis  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  is  only  made  possible  by  the  anamnesis,  and  by  the 
consideration  of  its  peculiar  condition.''  And  again  we  are 
instructed  that  in  cauterizing  the  larynx,  "  it  is  not  advisable  to 
use  very  strong  solutions  at  first,  and  never  to  cauterize  without 
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harinn^  bad  prerioDs  diligent  practice  Tipon  the  radaver  o 
phantom."  (P.  laO.)  Other  odd  phrases  oc-cur,  sm-h  as  a 
foration  of  the  velum,  "as  large  as  a  copper,"  and  mnni 
teoces  in  whicli  the  German  idiom  maintains  its  ground,  tfi 
the  words  are  Eogiish.  A  small  avoount  of  care  and  n-rie 
on  the  part  of  the  translator  would  have  avoided  these 


Art.  III.— 1.  Parturilion  and  its  DifficuHki.  Bv  John 
Davis,  M,D,     Second  edition.      London -.   XV-r.ii. 

i-  AHandmkof  ObsMric  Optrrations.  Bv  W.  S.  Pu 
-«D-    Uidon;  1865. 

-»  On  Roorf,,^  after  DtUvery.  Bt  Lumlet  Earle, 
"'"'/on;  1865. 

1)1  hare  before  rem  art ed  upon    tiie   i-erv  lar;;e    am^ 

atantion  giien  of  Jat^  j-g^,^  (^  j^j^  subject  of'olwtetric  n 
aiid!u^e„,and  the  numerous  worta  published  on  that 
iiem  of oufprofession.  New  lx»oks  continue  to  be  **ut.  lu 
'^"'^'"ngsoiaetliingvaluable.if  not  novel,  aUhoas^V^  ■we 
""«t  snppfte(iiegu,)jj.j.t  eshausted.  Tlie  first  of  tliiw,o  *;«. 
*.t"T'* ''""'"I  l«  the  profession,  and  is  a  %-try  tir*4-fii\ 
awebook.  Tte  first  sectioD  gives  an  account  of  i\»c  c 
pmicipies  to  be  obsen'ed  in  tiie  manafremer.t  of  v>*»« 
wYj^'aboura;  the  second  part  eompri^-*  tUe 
,„',  ,f™"' PfEsentiDg  various  degrees  aJiii  kiiKl^*  of 
^noitethjrd consists  of  the  statistics  and  analysis 
S^^fWeduDder  the  direction  of    tbe  author 

Zut^^'^^riheiuthor'^  We«-s  of  tUo  van. 
aiiJrl!f'°"""« succinct  and  clear  mariner  tliaii  1 
it.fr'ec.n.u.endation  we  can  give  i^  l^o  re^ 
m^l^^^^uot^v^  much  trool.le.   x^^a  t 

HS'"'''iliberead,  *re  have  uo  *i"^*^^.'  *^V\^ 
'•^.ig'^oWdbook,  and  «>"»^-V"x^«"  -^<- 

fe.fc'y,  which  hclp=*  to  .^-tl'^O"*^'      *^ 
^  lite  work.       Indeed,    it     ■**  «-- 
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dents  to  commit  these  summaries  to  memory,  for  they  are  in 
most  instances  correct,  and  to  be  depended  upon  in  practice.  In 
the  chapter  on  the  induction  of  premature  kbour  the  method  of 
operating  by  separating  the  membranes  from  the  uterine  parietes 
by  a  gum-elastic  catheter  or  catgut  bougie  is  spoken  of  as  excel- 
lent, easy,  and  painless  in  application,  and  safe  both  to  the 
mother  and  child.  This  plan  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Cope- 
man,  of  Norwich,  in  a  work  published  in  1856,  entitled 
'  Records  of  Obstetric  Consultation  Practice,'  where  he  says  the 
operation  is  easy  to  accomplish,  and  not  painful  to  the  patient, 
and  when  labour  comes  on  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  fact  of 
the  membranes  being  entire  during  the  first  stage  materially  faci- 
litates the  progress  of  delivery,  and  contributes  in  no  slight 
degree  to  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  child.  The  vectis  is 
an  instrument  not  much  used  at  the  present  day  in  London,  and 
in  the  works  of  obstetric  authors  is  generallv  either  not  men- 
tioned  at  all,  or  spoken  of  as  an  instrument  of  very  little  impor- 
tance. Dr.  Playfair  speaks  of  it  more  at  large,  but  does  not 
describe  its  real  uses  and  advantages  as  if  he  were  familiar  with 
its  employment.  He  also,  in  our  opinion,  exaggerates  its  dan- 
gers, and  in  comparing  it  with  a  single  blade  3f  the  forceps  de- 
prives it  of  almost  all  its  value.  In  the  work  above  referred  to. 
Dr.  Copeman  gives  a  plate  of  a  properly  formed  vectis,  and 
describes  its  curves  and  dimensions.  It  is  essentially  a  tractor, 
and  a  rectifier  of  position,  and  ought  never  to  be  used  as  a  lever 
of  the  first  order ;  and  it  would  seem  from  the  cases  recorded 
that  it  is  not  only  adapted  to  those  in  which  the  short  forceps  are 
available,  but  also  to  such  as  would  otherwise  require  the  long 
forceps,  and  even  to  some  in  which  no  forceps  could  be  used. 

The  last  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  on  a  subject 
that  very  fitly  follows  the  consideration  of  obstetric  operations — 
namely,  flooding  after  delivery.  It  is  a  small  neat  volume  of  238 
pao^es,  written  by  Lumley  Earle,  M.D.,  of  Birmingham,  and 
although  it  contains  little  or  nothing  original,  the  author's  ob- 
servations are  founded  on  the  result  of  considerable  experience, 
and  deserve  attention,  particularly  those  which  refer  to  ihepre^ 
ventive  treatment  of  flooding  after  delivery.  The  various  causes 
of  flooding  after  labour  have  been  considered  separately,  with  their 
diagnoses  and  special  treatment,  and  in  most  instances  illus- 
trated by  cases.  It  will  no  doubt  prove  a  useful  book  to  stu- 
dents and  young  practitioners,  and  the  author  is  probably  not  fiur 
wrong  in  his  assertion  that,  if  they  desire  to  reduce  the  finequency 
of  this  dangerous  complication  to  a  minimum  in  their  practice, 
they  will  succeed  by  following  out  the  preventive  treatment  he 
has  so  fully  described  and  recommended.  The  book  contains 
many  good  practical  remarks,  but  it  will  be   better  to  read  it 
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than  to  analyse  minutely  its  contents.  We,  however,  quote  the 
following  observations  as  to  the  propriety  of  introducing  the  hand 
into  the  uterus  in  cases  of  flooding  :  "  In  a  very  bad  case,  when 
the  patient  is  exceedingly  low,  it  may  be  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  hand  should  be  passed  into  the  uterus  before  the  patient  has 
somewhat  rallied.  The  cases  are  quite  exceptional  in  which  it 
would  be  well  to  wait.  If  a  great  loss  of  blood  is  going  on,  we 
cannot  expect  that  the  patient^s  condition  will  improve,  bat  just 
the  reverse,  and  if  the  hand  is  to  be  passed  at  all,  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  better.  During  the  operation,  in  these  cases  of  great 
depression,  brandy  must  be  poured  down  the  patient^s  throat  un- 
diluted with  water.  The  introduction  of  the  hand,  and  especially 
whatever  it  has  to  do  in  the  uterus,  should  be  done  gently  and 
deliberately.'' 


Art.  IV. — Observations  on  the  Laws  referring  to  Child-murder 
and  Criminal  Abortion,  with  suggestions  for  their  Amendment . 
By  George  Greaves,  Consulting  Surgeon,  Chorlton  Union 
Hospital,  &c.    Manchester^  1864.     Pp.  26.^ 

The  object  of  this  paper,  which  is  to  bring  the  law  into  greater 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  morality,  of  equity,  and  of 
science,  "  a  terror  to  evil-doers'' — ^which  it  hardly  is  at  present 
— ^is  assuredly  excellent,  and  deserving  of  all  praise. 

The  law  of  England,  it  would  appear  now,  is  that  an  unborn 
infant  is  not  a  living  being,  and  that  it  is  no  breach  of  the  laws 
of  morality  to  deprive  it  of  the  life  which  it  apparently  (really) 
but  not  legally  possesses. 

The  author,  by  reference  to  history,  shows  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era  there  has  been  a  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  public  sentiment,  and  of  legal  opinion  and  practice  in 
reference  to  the  crimes  in  question,  until  the  present  century, 
when  the  teaching  of  our  law  has  become  all  but  identical  with 
that  of  pagan  philosophers  and  law-makers ;  with,  as  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe,  great  increase  in  criminal  destruc- 
tion of  infant-life. 

He  explains,  and,  as  we  think,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  this  deleterious  change,  the 
chief  of  which  are  an  erroneous  physiology  and  a  false  hu- 
manity. 

The  reform  he  proposes  and  explains  has  for  its  basis — 

>  Reprinted  from  the  *  Tnnsactioxu  of  the  Manchester  Statbtical  Society.' 
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"The  recognition  of  the  fact  thftt,  from  the  oommenoement  of 
preenancj,  the  embryo,  or  fastus,  is  a  distinct  living  being.  The 
declaration  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  a  scientific  truSi  is  probably 
unusual;  but  it  might  be  done  implicitly.^  The  statute  might 
declare  that,  if  any  drug  should  be  administered  to  any  woman 
being,  or  believed  to  be,  great  or  quick  with  child,  with  the  intent 
to  cause  the  death  of  the  said  chilo,  or  to  cause  its  premature  birth, 
by  which  its  life  would  be  endangered ;  or  to  prevent  its  being  bom 
alive ;  or  if  any  such  woman  should,  with  like  intent,  take  any 
drug ;  or  if,  with  like  intent,  any  instrument  should  be  used,  either 
by  the  woman  herself,  or  by  any  other  person ;  or  if,  with  like  intent^ 
any  other  thing  should  be  done,  either  by  the  woman  herself,  or  by 
any  other  person  or  persons,  he,  she,  or  thev  should  be  declared  to 
be  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  commit  murder,  which  is  already  a  felony, 
involving  the  highest  degree  of  secondary  punishment. 

"  By  another  statute  it  might  be  ordered  that,  if  a  woman,  during 
the  whole  period  of  her  pregnancy,  should  conceal  her  condition, 
and  should  not  when  in  labour  call  for  help,  and  her  child  should  be 
born  dead,  or  die  shortly  after  its  birth,  she  should  be  guilty  of 
felony ;  or  if  she  should,  at  the  last  moment,  call  for  help,  but  no 
efficient  help  should  be  at  hand,  and  the  child  in  conseauence  di^ 
she  should  be  guilty  of  felony,  but  the  punishment  might  be  miti- 
gated. 

"  A  third  statute  might  declare  that  if  a  child  recently  bom  were 
found  dead,  with  wounds  or  other  marks  of  violent  injury  upon  its 
body,  it  should  not  be  necessary,  in  order  to  substantiate  a  charge  of 
murder,  to  prove  that  the  child  was  bom  alive,  but  only  that  it  was 
living  when  the  said  wounds  or  injuries  were  inflicted,  and  that  they 
were  the  probable  cause  of  its  death,  and  that  they  were  such  as 
could  not  naturally  or  accidentally  be  caused  in  the  act  of  birth  ;  or 
if  it  should  not  be  proved  that  the  child's  death  had  been  wilfully 
caused,  but  had  been  produced  by  criminal  negligence,  it  might  bb 
lawful  for  the  jury  to  find  the  woman  or  her  accomplices,  if  she  had 
any,  guilty  of  manslaughter ;  or  a  woman  acquitted  on  the  charge 
of  child-murder,  might,  if  it  should  appear  so  in  evidence,  be  found 
guilty  of  concealment  of  pregnancy.*' 

He  well  says,  in  conclusion,  that  *'  The  apathy,  now  almost 
universally  evinced  to  the  wide-spread  destruction  of  infantile 
and  foetal  life  [proved  by  the  vast  number  of  acquittals],  is  de- 
grading to  our  character  as  a  Christian  nation/'  Let  us  hope 
that  his  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain,  and  that  since  the  im- 
perfection of  the  law  has  been  acknowledged  by  so  high  a  legal 
authority  as  Mr.  Stephens,  measures  will  be  taken  to  remove  its 
great  and  glaring  defects. 

*  It  is  done  we  may  remark  in  the  New  Salmon  Act. 
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Art.  V. — Address  to  the  Sub-section  of  Physiology  of  the 
British  Association,  Birmingham,  1865.  Delivered  by  the 
President,  Henry  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

This  able,  well-reasoned,  and  thougbtAil  address  which  we 
had  the  pleasure  to  hear,  and  to  hear  applauded,  was  deserving 
of  an  ampler  audience  than  was  present  at  its  delivery. 

As  pointing  out  in  well  and  forcibly  expressed  words  the  ends 
of  biological  science,  its  uses  in  connection  with  medicine,  the 
hindrances  which  it  has  to  encounter,  partly  from  the  intrinsic 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  partly  from  the  prejudices  of  mankind 
— ^the  author  has  performed  a  task  fully  entitling  him  to  our 
thanks.  With  this  feeling  we  venture  to  express  the  hope,  that 
in  its  published  form  the  address  will  have  a  wide  circulation 
amongst  medical  men.  Coming  from  an  Oxford  professor  we 
consider  it,  in  the  liberal  and  enlarged  views  it  takes  of  science, 
as  of  good  omen  in  relation  to  the  ftiture  of  that  University.  It 
was  at  Oxford  that  physiology  was  first  successfully  cultivated 
in  this  country.  It  was  there  in  troublesome  times  that  the 
Boyal  Society,  in  its  infancy,  found  a  resting-place.  Its  new 
museum,  we  would  fain  hope,  is  a  sign  that  the  natural  sciences 
are  again  to  be  duly  appreciated  and  cultivated  there,  and  that 
the  statues  of  the  eminent  men  of  science  which  impart  an 
interest  to  its  enclosure,  have  not  been  placed  there  in  vain. 


Art.  VI. — On  Hospital  Dietaries.     By  John  Beddoe,  B.A., 

M.D.,  &c.    Dublin,  1865.     Pp.  28. 

With  the  advances  of  science,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
common  subjects  connected  with  our  ordinary  wants  are  attract- 
ing attention,  and  are  becoming  matters  of  minute  investigation. 
Dietaries  amongst  these  have  a  prominent  place,  and  certainly 
very  deservedly,  health  and  life  depending  on  sustaining  food 
duly  administered,  and  death  and  disease  as  certainly  following 
its  total  abstraction,  or  its  abuse,  whether  in  great  and  con- 
tinued excess  or  in  great  and  continued  deficiency. 

Of  all  dietaries,  the  most  difficult  to  form  on  sound  principles 
are  hospital  dietaries,  the  requirements  from  the  description 
of  those  to  be  fed,  patients  labouring  under  various  diseases  and 
in  different  stages,  being  so  various  and  perplexing. 

Dr.  Beddoe,  in  this  paper,  enters  on  the  subject  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  its  many  difficulties,  and  discusses  it  with  much 
ability.    Three  considerations,  he  justly  remarks,  must  be  had 
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regard  to  in  forming  diet-Bcalea — ^the  benefit  of  the  patients^ 
economy  and  facility  of  administration. 

In  relation  to  these  requirements^  he  passes  in  review  the 
dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  hospitals^  lunatic  asylums^ 
workhouses,  and  prisons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  in 
a  tabulated  form  the  particulars  of  each.  The  information  thus 
aflforded  imparts  a  special  value  to  his  pamphlet,  enhanced  as  it 
is  by  a  standard  table  of  the  composition  of  food  and  by  many 
judicious  remarks.  In  treating  of  the  value  of  diet,  of  Uie  pro- 
portion as  to  quantity  and  kind  most  appropriate  in  the  forma- 
tion  of  hospital  dietaries,  he  well  observes — 


''  The  greatest  difficulties  arise  from  the  as  yet  rudimontazy  state 
of  physiology  and  animal  chemistry,  from  our  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  the  processes  of  digestion  and  sanguification,  and 
still  more  of  those  of  destructive  metamorphosis.  How  little  (he 
asks)  do  we  as  yet  positively  know,  however  much  we  may  conjee* 
ture,  of  the  forces  which  regulate  the  amount  of  destructive 
changes  that  go  on  in  the  human  body ;  of  the  sources  of  urea,  uric 
acid  and  kreatine,  and  the  circumstances  which  detennine  their 
amount,  and  which  define  the  quantities  of  nutriment  required  to 
trim  the  balances  of  bodily  weight,  of  muscular  and  nervous  power  ?** 

Adding — 

**  In  our  present  ignorance  or  uncertainty  about  these  things,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  the  enormous  discrepanciee 
which  occur  in  the  consumption  of  food  by  different  individuals.'* 

This  quotation  we  make  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  discussed.  Were  we  to  offer  comments,  more  space  would 
e  required  than  we  have  at  our  disposal,  indeed,  even  more  than 
the  author  has  taken  would  be  needed  to  bring  it  fairly  and  fully 
before  our  readers. 


I 


Art.  YII. — Handbook  for  Yellow  Fever :  describing  its  Pathology 
and  Treatment f  as  observed  in  uninterrupted  practice  during 
half  a  century^  To  which  is  adjoined  a  brief  history  of  Pes^ 
tilential  Cholera  and  a  method  of  cure,  as  detailed  in  a  series 
of  official  Reports  made  during  the  prevcUence  of  the  Epidemic 
in  the  Island  of  Trinidad  in  1854.  By  Thomas  Anderson^ 
M.D.,  ftc.,  &c.    London,  1866.    Pp.  80. 

The  author  of  this  little  work  seems,  from  the  concluding 
part  of  his  Preface,  to  have  anticipated  that  it  will  not  be  highly 
appreciated  by  his  confreres,  or,  as  he  calls  them, ''  medioos.^' 

From  a  tide  of  so  much  promise,  we  had  expected  to  hare 
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derived  firom  the  perusal  of  its  contents  a  good  deal  of  useful 
information,  but  we  have  been  disappointed.  Dr.  Anderson's 
experience  both  of  yellow  fever  and  of  cholera  has  been  more 
limited  than  might  be  inferred  from  his  announcement  of  an 
uninterrupted  practice  of  half  a  century. 

According  to  him,  the  treatment  which  he  employed  in  both 
diseases  was  eminently  successful.  In  yellow  fever  it  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  administration  of  an  ipecacuanha-emetic  in  the 
first  instance,  followed  by  five-grain  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
repeated  every  third  hour  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
and  succeeded  by  saline  medicines,  such  as  the  acetate  of 
ammonia,  with  a  cautious  allowance  of  wine  and  porter  and  a 
mild  farinaceous  diet.  He  deprecates  blood-letting  in  the  dis- 
ease, and  large  doses  of  calomel  and  quinine. 

In  the  treatment  of  cholera  he  trusted  chiefly  to  ammonia, 
indeed,  he  considers  the  volatile  alkali  as  much  a  specific  in  this 
disease  as  quinine  is  in  ague. 

We  abstain  from  expressing  any  opinion  respecting  either  of 
these  modes  of  encountering  diseases  such  as  yellow  fever  and 
cholera — diseases  which  have  hitherto  baffled,  may  we  not  say  ? 
the  universal  skill  of  the  profession,  every  vaunted  mode  proving 
on  extended  and  fair  trial,  a  fidlure.  We  need  hardly  re- 
mark that  it  is  only  by  a  careful  comparison  of  different  modes 
of  treatment  of  the  same  epidemic  disease  that  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  relative  to  superior  efficacy ;  and 
such  a  comparison  has  not  been  attempted  by  our  author :  he 
does,  indeed,  state  numerically  his  own  success  in  yellow  fever, 
that  surprisingly  great — ^in  one  epidemic  having  lost  1  only  of  43, 
but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  results  obtained  by  other  prac- 
titioners. 

The  book,  small  as  it  is,  owes  its  volume  in  no  small  part  to 
official  reports,  testimonials,  and  notes ;  one  note  we  quote  for 
the  amusement  of  our  readers,  vet  given  seriously  by  Dr. 
Anderson  in  support  of  his  specific  for  cholera,  but  with  too 
little  regard  for  grammatical  construction — 

"It  is  curious,  with  respect  to  cholera  and  ammonia,  that  our 
Chinese  residents  seem  to  be  aware  of  its  prophylactic  powers ;  cer- 
tain it  is  that  few  of  them  died  during  the  epidemic,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  previously  habitu6.  The  ravages  of  smallpox  among 
a  tribe  of  Indians  show  the  effect  of  a  new  disease  on  a  primitive 
race  of  people,  sometimes  ail  but  exterminating  it,  and  I  was  mformed 
that  from  experience  derived  from  their  own  country,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  setting  aside  their  urine  imtil  it  decomposed  and  formed 
ammonia,  and  then  drank  it.  Sleeping  among  bags  of  onions,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  observe,  from  the  ammoniacal  exhalations  evolved, 
is  also  a  preventive." 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Report  on  the  Sanitary  condition  of  the  City 
of  Edinburgh,  with  relative  Appendices,  6fC.  By  Henrt  D. 
LiTTLBJOBN^  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  City.     Edinburgh,  18G5.     Pp.  72. 

2.  On  the  Cleansing  Operations  of  Edinburgh,  as  compared  with 
other  Towns,  By  H.  D.  Littlejohn^  M.D.,  &c.  Edinburgh, 
1865.     Pp.  12. 

3.  Report  on  the  Causes  of  Death  among  the  Assured  in  the 

Scottish  Equitable  Ltfe  Assurance  Society  from  1831  to 
1864,  being  a  period  of  thirty -three  years.  Submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  by  Willum  Robertson,  M.D.^ 
F.R.S.E.     1865.     Pp.47. 

4.  On  the  Scientific  Investigation  of  Disease  in  Animals  and 
Man,  By  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.     London,  1865.     Pp.  15. 

The  publications  the  titles  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article  we  hare  brought  together,  as  they  all  bear 
on  the  same  subject — the  health  of  the  people  and  its  disturbing 
causes. 

In  Dr.  Littlejohn's  very  able  and  judicious  report  we  have 
an  example  of  a  town  which  has  never  been  regarded  as  un« 
healthy,  and  yet,  as  appears  from  his  statements,  is  in  an  na- 
sound  sanitary  state,  always  endangering  the  public  health. 
The  circumstances  chiefly  productive  of  this  perilous  state,  such 
as  are  of  a  remediable  kind,  are  not  peculiar  to  Edinburgh,  they 
are  nearly  the  same  as  prevail  in  all  our  large  towns,  more  or 
less,  and  even  in  most  of  our  villages.  We  shall  notice  some 
of  those  which  are  most  notable  and  serious  in  their  conse* 
quences. 

Crowded  dwellings  may  well  stand  at  the  head  of  them. 
Though  Edinburgh,  taken  as  a  whole,  little  exceeds  London  in 
density  of  population,  yet  parts  of  it,  parts  of  the  Old  Town, 
with  its  lofty  buildings,  consisting  of  many  flats — "  lands'' — 
some  even  of  as  many  as  seven,  each  room  occupied  by  a  family, 
afibrd  striking  instances  of  over-crowding,  with  all  the  ordinaiy 
accompaniments  of  poverty,  filth,  and  vice.  It  is  in  these  quar- 
ters that  the  proclivity  to  disease  is  most  apparent,  that  epi- 
demics commonly  originate  and  from  whence,  when  of  a  con- 
tagious character,  spread,  as  from  a  focus,  invading  often  the 
dwellings  of  the  well-to-do  inhabitants  and  wealthy,  occasionally 
not  sparing  even  the  best  parts  of  the  New  Town,  so  distinguished 
for  its  spacious  streets  and  s()uares,  for  l)eauty  of  construction  as 
well  as  site.  Where,  moreover,  there  is  this  undue  density  <rf 
population,  there,  as  might  be  expected,  the  tendency  to  resist 
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morbid  action  generally  is  least,  the  death-rate  is  highest^  and  the 
people  altogether  are  in  a  low,  degraded,  and  wretched  condition. 

Next  to  over-crowding,  as  most  deserving  of  notice,  may  be 
mentioned  a  neglected  or  imperfect  drainage,  with  inadequate 
means  of  sewage — unsanitary  conditions  which  pervade  more 
or  less  the  city  generally,  and  even  some  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
New  Town.  On  this  subject  the  author  gives  some  interesting 
particulars,  showing  how  the  system  of  water-closets,  unless  they 
are  well  constructed  and  rendered  safe  by  trapping  against  the 
ascent  of  noxious  gases,  become  insidious  sources  of  disease. 
For  this  reason  he  very  properly  deprecates  their  introduction, 
wherever  the  necessary  precautions  cannot  be  taken  and  en- 
forced to  prevent  their  becoming,  as  in  many  instances  it  would 
appear  they  are,  most  noxious  and  disgusting  nuisances. 

Cesspools  are  another  sanitary  evil  against  which  the  author 
raises  his  voice.  The  details  he  gives  respecting  them  are  very 
instructing;  when  not  well  made  and  rendered  water-tight — 
and  in  too  many  instances  their  construction  is  shown  to  be 
altogether  defective — their  contents,  by  exudation  and  percola- 
tion, poison,  as  it  were,  the  ground  adjoining  and  taint  the  air 
by  their  exhalations. 

Fortunately  for  Edinburgh,  in  relation  to  salubrity,  it  has  a 
good  supply  of  water  of  excellent  quality,  not  from  wells  and 
pumps,  but  brought  from  a  distance,  and  consequently  exempt 
from  the  deterioration  to  which  it  would  be  liable  otherwise — 
from  defective  drainage  and  sewerage.  Another  circumstance 
tending  to  check  the  evils  arising  from  the  sources  already 
adverted  to  is  the  excellent  plan  of  cleansing  the  streets,  of 
which  Dr.  Littlejohn  has  given  a  particular  account  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Social  Science  Association  in  1863,  the  title  of 
which  is  given  in  our  heading ;  a  plan  which,  whilst  it  secures 
the  object  intended — ^the  speedy  removal  of  dirt  and  all  that  is 
offensive  from  the  streets — ^is,  by  the  sale  of  what  is  daily  or 
twice  a  day  collected  by  an  efficient  set  of  scavengers  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  inspector,  rendered  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  town,  and  of  benefit  to  the  country.  The  manure  thus 
obtained  is  readily  purchased  by  the  farmers  of  the  adjoining 
districts,  and  has  yielded  an  income  of  £7000  per  annum. 

We  have  thus  noticed  a  few  of  the  circumstances  exercising 
an  influence  on  the  health  of  Edinburgh.  Very  many  more  are 
pointed  out,  and  amply  and  judiciously  discussed  by  Dr.  Little- 
john in  his  report,  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  par- 
ticularise^ yet,  all  of  these  are  more  or  less  important,  and 
teaching  by  example — that  best  mode  of  teaching — ^are  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  sanitary  measures^ 
and  have  an  influential  voice  in  earring  them  into  effect. 
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Dr.  Littlejohn,  besides  describhig  the  unsanitsiy  oonditioiis 
which  Edinburgh  laboars  under^  points  out  plans  by  which  they 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  corrected.  He  calculates  that  were 
the  suggestions  which  he  makes  acted  on^  the  highest  death-rate  of 
the  most  unhealthy  districts  of  the  city  should  be  reduced  from 
87*1  (the  highest  of  all)  to  25  per  1000 ;  and  of  the  city  gene- 
rally from  25 '4^  which  it  is  at  present,  to  23*2 — a  reduction  eqoi- 
yalent  to  the  saving  of  312  lives  annually  out  of  a  population  of 
170,444,  as  recorded  in  the  census  of  ISiSl.  But  this  saving  of 
life  is  probably  much  underrated,  taking  into  account  that  were 
the  causes  of  disease  as  much  as  possible  diminished  by  sanitary 
improvements,  epidemics  would  seldomer  occur,  and  if  occurring, 
would  be  more  limited  in  their  spread  and  less  fatal. 

Appended  to  the  report,  and  enhancing  its  value,  are  copious 
statistical  Tables  and  an  ample  Index,  and  prefixed  is  a  Plan  of 
the  city  divided  into  districts. 

Dr.  W.  Robertson's  report  will  prove  interesting  chiefly  to 
professional  actuaries.  It  is  drawn  up  apparently  with  aU  the 
caution  that  the  subject  requires.  Incidentally  it  is  instructive 
in  certain  diseases,  thus  rendering  it  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  medical  men.  For  instance — ^to  give  an  example— it  has  been 
asserted  by  a  high  medical  authority.  Dr.  Christison,  that  the 
tubercular  and  cancerous  dyscrasiae  show  a  marked  degree  of 
equivalence ;  Dr.  Robertson,  testing  this  view  by  his  experience, 
finds  it  unsupported,  inasmuch  as  in  fifty-four  cases  of  cancer, 
all  but  four  were  ''  fair/'  and  for  the  most  part  **  highly  eligible" 
lives  untainted  with  hereditary  disease  of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Robertson  makes  some  good  remarks  on  the  nomenclature 
employed  in  the  classification  of  diseases  commonly  in  use  in 
*'  life  tables ;''  these,  as  he  shows,  afifording  scope  for  great 
improvement  provided  that  thev  are  made  more  in  accordance 
with  our  advance  in  pathological  knowledge. 

The  paper  '  On  tne  Scientific  Investigation  of  Diseases  in 
Animals  and  Man'  is  well-timed,  and  is  worthy  of  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  The 
writer  takes  advantageof  his  anonymous  authorship  to  tell  us  some 
important  truths  after  the  Socratic  manner — of  our  ignorance, 
for  instance,  of  the  nature  of  disease  and  of  our  guess-work 
treatments  of  disease — of  the  necessity  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  one  and  a  better  method  for  the  management  of  the  other, 
of  careful  scientific  inquiry,  conducted  solely  with  a  regard  to 
truth  and  from  a  love  of  knowledge ;  and  this,  even  though 
uncertain  of  successful  results  or  of  any  certain  reward,  yet  not 
without  the  cheering  hope  of  the  former,  and  the  security,  which 
is  certain — ^that  honest  labour  in  scientific  research,  from  the 
pleasure  accompanying  it  and  its  beneficial  influence  on  the 
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mind  of  the  individual  inquirer  is  always  compensating.  He 
adverts  to  the  many  problems  that  stand  in  need  of  such  research^ 
and  suggests  how  worthy  it  would  be  of  our  Grovernment  were 
they  whUst  expending  fabulous  sums  of  the  public  revenue  in  an 
endeavour  to  improve  weapons  of  destruction^  to  allow  a  few 
thousand  pounds  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  investigations  for  the 
benefit  of  man  and  the  preservation  of  health  and  life. 

In  Dr.  Littlejohn's  report  many  subjects  are  intimated  in 
which  such  careful  scientific  inquiry  might  prove  of  great  service 
' — such  as  the  state  of  the  water  of  Leith  and  that  of  the  irrigated 
meadows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  The  former  from 
an  unpleasant  smell  emanating  from  it  supposed  to  be  very 
unwholesome^  is  having  some  £4Ofli00  expended  on  its  improve- 
mentSy  though  on  careful  inquiry  the  mortality  of  the  districts 
nearest  its  banks,  compared  with  that  of  the  other  districts  of 
the  city,  is  lowest  of  all ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  left  perma- 
nently neglected,  in  the  uncertainty  whether  they  are  noxious 
or  not,  the  prevailing  belief  being  that  the  effluvia  arising  from 
them  exercise  in  some  manner  an  injurious  effect  on  those  parts 
of  the  town  nearest  to  them. 

The  words  in  which  this  able  writer  concludes  his  paper  are 
well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  public — 

"  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  very  much  more  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  disease  will  be  discovered  tnan  eeems  possible  at 
the  present  time.  The  only  question  for  the  public  to  determine  is, 
whether  such  scientific  investigations  shall  be  urged  on  a  rate  com- 
mensarate  with  the  enormous  power  of  means  and  work  at  disposal 
in  this  country,  or  left  entirely  to  the  very  few  who  can  pursue  them 
unaided.  The  investigation  may  be  encouraged  by  our  government, 
or  we  may  permit  the  less  wealthy  governments  of  the  smaller  Con- 
tinental states  to  employ  the  scientific  labour  of  which  we  shall 
certainly,  as  well  as  they,  receive  the  fruits." 


Art,  IX. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Rupture :  its  Causes,  Manage- 
ment,  and  Cure,  and  the  various  mechanical  contrivances 
employed  for  its  relief.  By  T.  P.  Salt,  Birmingham,  Ana- 
tomical, Surgical,  and  Orthopsedic  Mechanician^  &c.,  &c. 
London:  2nd  Ed.     1865.     Pp.112. 

This  book  is  an  instance  of  a  class  of  publications  which  are 
daily  becoming  more  common,  and  which  require  to  be  looked 
upon  with  much  caution ;  we  mean  books  professedly  treating 
of  medical  subjects,  but  which  are  written  by  tradesmen  for 
circulation  amongst  their  customers  and  the  general  public,  with 
the  object  of  selling  some  patented  or  other  invention.    The 
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nature  of  such  works  requires  that  they  should  be  treated  as 
advertisements,  and  their  statements  trusted  only  so  far  as  they 
are  supported  by  proof.  They  are,  however,  as  we  are  free  to 
confess,  open  and  legitimate  methods  of  advertisement  to  which^ 
in  this  age  of  advertising,  it  would  be  absurd  to  object.  The 
case  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  medical  man  who  should 
patent  some  invention  and  then  write  a  treatise  on  some  medical 
subject  with  a  view  of  selling  his  patent  article.  Yet  such 
instances,  we  grieve  to  say,  are  not  far  to  seek.  Mr.  Salt's 
book  is,  at  any  rate,  fair  and  above  board.  Its  object  is  to 
recommend  "  Salt's  Patent  Orthonemic  Truss.*'  Of  the  merits 
of  this  instrument  we  will  express  no  opinion,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  never  tested  it  in  practice,  and  therefore  should  hare  no 
right  to  decry  it ;  while,  if  we  were  to  express  any  favorable 
impression  of  its  principle  or  construction^  we  should  be  straight- 
way added  to  the  112  testimonials  with  which  the  present  work 
terminates,  and  swell,  in  a  third  edition^  the  gentle  gale  which 
is  to  puff  Mr.  Salt's  invention  into  general  use.  Besides  its 
recommendation  of  the  "  Orthonemic  Truss/'  the  only  point 
which  we  see  calling  for  remark  in  the  volume  is,  that  Mr.  Salt 
has  been  led  by  his  experience  as  a  bandagist  to  the  condusiou 
that  a  double  truss  is  always  necessary  in  every  case  of  single 
rupture  ;  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  features  in  which  his  appa- 
ratus differs  from  those  in  common  use  is,  that  it  commands 
both  rings.  The  following  observation  of  Mr.  Salt  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind — 

^*  It  is  very  common  for  persons  with  a  single  rupture,  for  which 
they  have  worn  a  single  truss,  to  become,  at  some  future  time,  the 
subjects  of  double  rupture ;  but  I  have  never  known  a  patient  with 
single  rupture  who,  from  the  first,  has  worn  a  double  truss,  becoming 
the  subject  of  double  rupture,  and  I  have  no  doubt  my  own  ex- 
perience in  this  matter  is  Dome  out  by  that  of  others."     (P.  53.) 

A  few  other  matters  are  treated  of  in  this  volume  (as  pro- 
lapsus uteri,  and  ani),  but  with  the  same  view,  viz.,  to  recom- 
mend particular  modifications  of  the  apparatus  in  common  use. 
Practical  experience  can  alone  decide  whether  Mr.  Salt's  inven- 
tions have  any  real  superiority. 


Art.  X. —  On  the  Treatment  of  Enlarged  Tonsils y  at  any  period  of 
life,  without  the  operation  of  Excision.  By  William  J.  Smith, 
M.B.,  London.  Sui^eon  to  the  Islington  Dispensary,  &c« 
London:  Hardwicke,  1865.     Pp.  55. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  the 
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anatomy^  physiology,  and  diseases  of  the  tonsils,  which  Dr. 
Smith  proposes  to  publish.  The  present  part  treats  of  the 
common  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsil.  It  appears  both 
strange  and  inconvenient  that  Dr.  Smith  should  have  com- 
menced with  the  pathology  of  the  gland,  before  publishing  his 
views  on  its  physiology;  for  in  the  present  part  he  has 
frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  our  ignorance  of  its  functions,  and 
to  certain  views  which  his  own  researches  have  led  him  to  form 
on  the  subject ;  but  as  to  the  nature  of  these  views  he  gives  us 
no  hint,  and  we  are  therefore  often  at  a  loss  to  assign  their  due 
importance  to  the  pathological  deductions  founded  on  them. 
Apart  from  these  views,  whatever  they  may  be,  there  is  only 
one  matter  in  Dr.  Smith's  present  publication  that  appears  to 
differ  from  the  doctrines  usually  taught  on  the  subject  of  en- 
larged tonsils — we  mean,  his  preference  for  extirpating  the 
superfluous  portion  of  the  enlarged  gland,  when  necessary,  with 
potassa  fusa,  instead  of  with  the  knife  or  guillotine.  If  this 
suggestion  is  found  to  be  practically  successful,  it  will  be  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  in  childhood. 
Simple  as  the  operation  of  removing  the  tonsil  looks,  and  is, 
when  the  patient  is  willing  and  steady,  few  things  are  more 
hopeless  than  the  attempt  becomes  when  the  patient  (an  obsti- 
nate and  terrified  child)  is  bent  on  resistance.  In  such  cases 
the  use  of  chloroform  becomes  necessary,  if  the  operation  is  to 
be  done  at  all ;  but  no  one  likes  to  use  chloroform,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  for  operations  in  the  throat,  where  any  considerable 
bleeding  is  possible.  Hence,  in  such  cases,  the  disease  is  very 
often  left  to  take  its  course.  Happily  the  course  of  the  disease 
is  generally  to  ultimate  recovery,  but  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  removal  of  the  projecting  portions  of  the  glands 
would  materially  improve  the  patient's  condition,  and  in  which 
the  surgeon  would  remove  them  if  he  could  do  so  without  diffi- 
culty or  danger,  though  he  may  not  think  it  worth  much  risk 
or  trouble.  In  such  cases.  Dr.  Smith's  plan  may  be  found  ad- 
vantageous. He  used  at  first  to  apply  the  caustic  simply  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  but  has  since  employed  an  instru- 
ment, of  which  he  gives  a  figure,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
potassa  fiisa  may  be  quickly  and  effectually  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  whole  surface  of  the  gland.  There  is  no  danger, 
according  to  him,  of  the  melted  caustic  running  into  the  larynx, 
nor  is  the  pain  and  soreness  so  great  as  might  be  expected. 
The  number  of  applications  required  appears  usually  to  be  about 
seven  or  eight,  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  about  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  Dr.  Smith  allows  that  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  uvula  being  "  acted  on ;"  and  the  whole  description 
seems  to  imply  that  the  treatment  is  a  far  more  severe  business 
74— xxxTii.  28 
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than  the  simple  removal  of  the  projecting  portion  with  the  knife 
or  guillotine.  As  far  as  our  own  experience  (a  tolerably  exten- 
sive one)  has  gone^  this  latter  operation  is  safe^  both  in  children 
and  adults,  if  the  patient  is  moderately  steady,  and  the  usual  pre- 
cautions are  observed;  and  we  should  certainly  give  it  the 
preference  over  the  destruction  of  the  same  piece  of  tissue  by 
repeated  processes  of  cauterization  and  sloughing,  however  safe 
and  effectual  such  processes  might  be.  But  for  the  intractable 
cases  spoken  of  above,  or  for  adults  who  might  be  cut  with  safety, 
but  will  not  give  their  consent.  Dr.  Smithes  plan  may  prove  very 
useful,  and  we  think  a  fair  trial  should  be  given  to  it. 

Dr.  Smith  speaks  disparaginglv  of  the  action  of  the  guillotine 
in  the  removal  of  the  tonsil,  and  no  doubt  when  the  latter  is 
much  buried  behind  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  make  use  of  that  instrument ;  but  when  the  ring  can 
be  passed  fairly  over  the  enlarged  gland,  the  sliding  French 
guillotine,  with  a  double  harpoon  that  rises  as  it  passes  onward, 
appears  to  us  a  most  efficient  instrument,  and  we  can  testify  to 
having  used  it  very  often  with  great  success  and  comfort. 

Dr.  Smith  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  enlarged 
tonsils  sometimes  entirely  block  up  the  posterior  nares,  and  that 
if  chloroform  is  given  in  such  cases,  and  the  jaws  become 
spasmodically  closed,  asphyxia  may  be  produced. 

We  must  not  extend  this  notice  by  following  Dr.  Smith 
through  tlie  other  parts  of  his  subject, — as  the  cases  in  which 
removal  of  the  tonsils  is  indicated,  the  relation  between  en- 
larged tonsils  and  deafness,  &c.  They  appear  to  us  carefully 
and  weU  handled,  and  the  publication  altogether  very  creditable 
to  its  author. 


Art.  XI. — Outlines  of  Elementary  Botany,  By  Alexander 
Silver,  M.A.,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  London,  Kenshaw,  royal 
32mo,  pp.  380. 

In  an  elementary  book  of  this  kind  originality  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  All  that  we  can  in  justice  expect  firom  the  author, 
is  a  conscientious  and  careful  selection  firom  the  best  works  and 
memoirs  on  the  subject,  so  that  the  student  may  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  salient  points  of  the  science.  Dr.  Silver  seems 
fairly  to  have  succeeded  in  this  object,  and  his  little  book  is 
likefy  to  be  very  useful  to  the  medical  student.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  list  of  officinal  roots,  leaves,  &c.,  under  the 
chapters  devoted  to  those  organs,  is  a  useful  and  valuable 
feature,  as  it  will  serve  to  give  increased  interest  in  the  subject 
to  the  pupil.     The  account  of  the  natural  orders  is  given  in  a 
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very  concise  form,  and  one  which  will,  we  fear  not,  be  very 
attractive  to  the  reader.  A  better  plan  wonld  have  been  to 
have  given  merely  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  and  important 
orders,  and  treated  them  at  greater  length ;  as  it  is,  very  many 
of  the  (amilies  mentioned  by  Dr.  Silver  might  be  better  omitted 
in  such  a  case  as  this. 

We  miss,  also,  any  instructions  to  the  pupil  in  the  art  of 
describing  plants  accurately  and  tersely,  which  we  the  more 
regret,  as  it  is  a  point  now  much  insisted  on  by  examiners,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  no  plan  is  better  adapted  to  promote  habits  of 
careful  observation,  or  to  prevent  the  evils  of  cramming.  A 
man  well  practised  in  this  department  is  not  likely  to  overlook 
important  symptoms  of  disease,  or  to  assign  undue  value  to 
phenomena  which  though  prominent  are  not  necessarily  of 
primary  consequence.  We  do  not  doubt  that  Dr.  Silver's  book 
will  be  a  favourite  with  medical  students,  and  therefore  hope  to 
see  in  the  future  editions  some  such  improvements  as  we  have 
suggested. 


Art.  XII.— Cfecmw/ry  for  StvderUs,    By  A.  W.  Williamson, 
F.R.S.     Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1865,  pp.  xvi,  887. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  care,  and  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  we  are  in  some  measure  disappointed  with  it.  It  com- 
mences quite  abruptly  with  an  account  of  oxygen,  and  we  are 
sure  that  the  descriptive  details  will  prove  unintelligible  to  the 
beginner.  Symbols  and  atomic  weights  are  given  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  while  allusions  to  such  substances  as 
manganic  peroxide  and  pyrogallic  acid  occur  long  before  the 
reader  is  in  a  position  to  form  any  idea  of  what  these  expressions 
mean.  But  in  justice  to  the  author  we  are  bound  to  say,  that 
the  explanations,  when  given,  are  clear  and  to  the  point,  and 
that  the  most  '^  interesting  and  useful  facts  '^  pertaining  to  the 
science  of  chemistry,  and  the  most  ''  important  ideas  ^*  derived 
from  these  facts,  are  succinctly  recorded. 

The  range  of  subjects  treated  of  by  Professor  Williamson  is 
well  seen  in  the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  the  volume.  Ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  descriptions  of  the  non-metals  and 
metals,  to  interpolate  here  and  there  a  few  lucid  remarks  on  the 
fundamental  laws  of  chemistry  and  chemical  physics.  Some 
well  devised  and  appropriate  problems  are  appended  to  the 
earlier  cl^apters  of  the  work.  About  one  third  of  the  book  is 
assigned  to  organic  chemistry. 

Allusion  was  made,  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice^  to  what 
we  consider  the  chief  defect  of  the  '  Chemistry  for  Students.' 
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The  waut  of  a  suitable  introductory  explanation  is  a  serious 
fault,  which  it  may  be  rather  difficult  to  remedy,  but  there  are 
several  minor  defects  which  may  be  removed  with  tlie  greatest 
ease.  The  woodcuts,  for  instance,  are  quite  unworthy  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  (sec  the  figure  in  page  50).  Shading  and  high 
finish  are  not  requisite,  but  the  bad  drawing,  the  awkwardne^, 
and  the  disproportion  shown  in  several  of  the  illustrations^  would 
not  be  tolerated  even  in  an  instrument  maker's  catalogue. 

The  other  easily  remediable  defects  in  the  book  might  have 
been  avoided  by  more  careful  correction  of  the  proofs.  Ordinary 
typographical  errors,  for  example,  are  far  too  numerous.  On 
page  40,  the  formula  HTO4  occurs  twice  over,  instead  of  H^SO^ ; 
on  page  103;  we  find  the  expression,  Ba(C103)^,  instead  of 
(BaClO^^  and  there  are  many  other  similar  misprints.  Then, 
too,  vagaries  and  inconsistencies  in  the  spelling  of  technical  and 
scientific  words  are  constantly  recurring.  We  read  of  centi- 
meters  and  millime/er«,  yet  we  find  also  the  words  litres  and 
metre*.  On  page  15  we  are  introduced  to  the  ciyophorous,  and 
while  all  the  other  chlorates  arc  written  CIO3  M,barytic  chlorate 
is  BaClOj. 


Art.  XIII. — The  Surgery  of  the  Rectum  :  being  the  Leitsomian 
Lectures  on  Surgery,  deiirered  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  1865.  By  Henry  Smith,  F.R.C.S.,  &c.  Churchill, 
1865.     Pp.  127. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  latest  publication  by  Mr.  H.  Smith 
upon  a  subject  on  which  he  is  constantly  before  the  public ;  and 
therefore  it  is  only  necessary  to  direct  our  readers'  attention  to 
what  is  novel  in  the  work  before  us,  as  contrasted  with  Mr. 
Smith's  other  works,  which  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  most 
surgeons.  The  chief  point  in  the  present  lectures  is  the  warm 
recommendation  of  a  new  method  of  operation  for  haemorrhoids, 
viz.,  to  remove  them  by  means  of  the  clamp  and  cautery,  instead 
of  by  the  ligature.  The  plan  is  as  follows :  The  piles  are 
successively  seized  and  tiglitJy  compressed  by  means  of  a  clamp^ 
which  secures  temporarily  all  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the 
tumour.  The  latter  is  then  shaved  off,  leaving  the  cut  surface 
of  its  base  between  the  blades  of  the  clamp.  Then  the  cautery- 
is  passed  over  this  cut  surface  till  all  the  vessels  are  believed  to 
be  thoroughly  seared,  when  the  clamp  is  relaxed.  After  all  the 
piles  are  thus  removed  the  parts  are  returned  within  the  anus, 
and  the  operation  is  completed.  The  advantages  which  this 
method  is  said  to  possess  over  the  ligature  are — 1,  that  it  is 
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safer  i  2^  that  it  is  quicker ;  3^  that  it  is  more  free  from  pain 
and  risk  of  long-continued  ulceration  after  the  operation. 

Before  inquiring  what  may  be  the  truth  of  these  alleged 
advantages,  the  previous  inquiry  must,  of  course,  be  whether 
the  operation  can  be  safely  performed.  Every  one  knows  that 
fatal  disasters  occasionally  followed  the  immediate  excision  of 
piles,  as  it  used  to  be  practised,  in  consequence  of  haemorrhage 
after  the  return  of  the  parts  within  the  bowel.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the  same  thing  may  occur  in  this  new  operation  ? 
That  is  to  say,  may  not  a  vessel  have  escaped  the  action  of  the 
cautery  and  bleed  after  the  parts  are  put  back  ?  Mr.  Smith  is 
alive  to  this,  and  has  modified  the  instruments  used  by  his  pre- 
decessors, with  a  view  to  meet  the  danger.  We  say  his  prede- 
cessors, for  Mr.  Smith  makes  no  claim  to  originality  in  this 
method  of  treatment,  which,  curiously  enough,  has  run  a  course 
exactly  like  the  nitric  acid  treatment  of  piles  and  prolapsus, 
having  been  invented  in  Dublin,  introduced  into  London 
practice  by  Mr.  H.  Lee,  and  then  found  its  most  enthusiastic 
supporter  in  Mr.  H.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith,  then,  uses  a  sort  of 
blunt  scissors,  furnished  with  a  screw,  instead  of  an  ordinary 
clamp,  whereby  the  base  of  the  pile  is  securely  held  so  that  it 
cannot  slip  away  before  it  has  been  thoroughly  cauterised  \  and 
the  grasp  can  be  gradually  relaxed  in  order  that  if  any  vessel 
bleeds  the  screw  can  be  tightened  and  the  cautery  reapplied. 
Mr.  Smith  used  to  employ  nitric  acid  as  the  cautery,  but  has 
now  renounced  its  use  in  favour  of  the  hot  iron,  which  he  says 
is  not  painful,  and  which  is  certainly  more  energetic  in  its  action. 
We  must  presume  that  Mr.  Smith  has  discarded  the  use  of  nitric 
acid  from  some  inconvenience  which  he  has  found  to  attach  to  it, 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  appears  from  his  report  of  cases,  for  out 
of  fifteen  cases,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  he  details  in  his 
Appendix,  only  one  is  said  to  have  had  any  hsemorrhage  after  the 
operation,  and  this  is  distinctly  said  by  Mr.  Smith  to  have  been 
his  fault  and  not  the  fault  of  the  method;  since  he  attempted  to 
secure  two  tumours  in  one  clamp,  and  one  of  the  tumours 
slipped  away.  In  one  other  case  there  was  so  much  bleeding 
at  the  time  of  the  operation  that  Mr.  Smith  had  to  include  the 
bleeding  vessel  in  a  ligature  (Case  7)  :  but  this  also  occurred 
in  one  of  the  cases  with  the  actual  cautery  (Case  32) .  We 
are  therefore  left  to  conclude  from  Mr.  Smith's  practice  that 
nitric  acid  is  not  an  effectual  agent  to  suppress  hsemorrhage  in 
these  cases,  though  from  the  terms  in  which  the  cases  are 
reported  we  should  have  been  led  to  believe  the  reverse. 

Let  us  grant,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
actual  cautery  can  be  used  with  the  same  security  against 
hsemorrhage,  and  with  as  little  immediate  pain  as  the  ligature. 
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and  we  still  have  to  inquire  whether  it  haa  any  real  advantage. 
It  is  evident  that  this  must  be  a  matter  of  experienee,  and  can 
best  be  settled  bj  the  evidence  of  those  whose  practice  lies 
mainly  in  this  special  department  of  surgery.  Mr.  Smitii's 
assertions  in  the  work  before  us  have  (as  our  readers  perhups 
know)  been  sharply  criticised  by  Mr.  James  Lane  in  the 
columns  of  the  '  Lancet/  It  is  hardly  our  province  to  pro- 
nounce a  dogmatic  judgment  on  a  question  on  which  men  of  so 
great  experience  hold  opposite  opinions ;  but  we  must  be  allowed 
to  say  that  Mr.  Smith  haa  ventured  to  speak  of  this  new  plan 
in  terms  utterly  unsupported  by  any  arguments  or  facts  which 
he  has  to  adduce.  Let  us  discuss  the  three  advantages  above 
referred  to  in  their  order :  (1)  That  the  method  by  damp  and 
cautery  is  safer — Mr.  Smith  says  that  the  ligature  is  followed 
occasionally  by  tetanus  and  by  pyaemia.  This  is  no  doubt  true, 
but  either  occurence  is  a  very  rare  one;  and,  perhaps,  death 
after  ligature  of  piles  is  as  rare  as  after  any  surgical  operation, 
and  occurs  mainly  in  persons  suffering  from  some  organic  afiec- 
tion  and  who  are  liable  to  fatal  consequences  from  the  slightest 
causes.  After  the  operation  with  the  cautery  Mr.  Smith  saya 
that  ''it  is  not  possible  that  either  tetanus  or  pysemia  can 
occur '' — a  very  unfortunate  expression  certainly>  and  which  is 
handled  with  unsparing  logic  bv  Mr.  Lane,  in  the  paper  above 
alluded  to,  who  asks  whether  bums  are  remarkable  for  their 
immunity  frx>m  tetanus,  or  whether  absorption  of  matter  never 
follows  the  separation  of  a  slough.  The  fact  is  that  death  after 
ligature  of  piles  being  an  excessively  rare  event,  every  surgeon 
could  bring  forward  a  long  string  of  cases  in  which  that  oper- 
ation had  been  practised  without  any  unpleasant  symptoms. 
Thus  Mr.  Lane  tells  us  that  more  than  800  cases  have  been 
operated  on  at  St.  Markka  Hospital  by  Mr.  GowUand  and  himself 
with  uniform  success,  except  that  four  cases  of  &tal  tetanus 
occurred  at  about  the  same  time — a  fact  obviously  due  to  some 
inscrutable  temporary  cause.  Now  all  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Smith  adduces  here  to  show  the  safety  o(  the  new  method  con- 
sists merely  of  16  cases  in  which  the  damp  was  used  with 
nitric  acid,  and  20  with  the  actual  cautery.  But  so  small  a 
number  cannot  prove  anything,  especially  when  we  notice  that 
the  operation  with  nitric  acid  has  been  abandoned  deariy  be- 
cause it  was  unsafe. 

2.  It  is  said  that  the  new  method  is  quicker,  so  that  die 
patient  can  safely  go  about  in  four  or  five  days  after  the  oper- 
ation. In  one  case  Mr.  Smith  operated  thus  on  an  out-patient 
at  the  hospital,  and  allowed  him  to  walk  home  after  the  opera- 
tion, but  he  does  not  recommend  this  as  an  example  to  be 
followed. 
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With  regard  to  the  reality  of  this  advantage  over  the  ligature, 
Mr.  James  Lane  says  that  the  method  recommended  by  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  tried  at  St.  Mark's  Hospital  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  and  that  the  stay  of  the  patients  in  the 
hospital  has  been  on  an  average  as  long  as  after  the  ligature. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  the  application  of  the  cautery  will 
cause  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  (viz.,  the  base  of  the 
tumour)  to  slough),  and  that  on  the  separation  of  this  slough 
an  idcerated  surface  of  the  same  extent  will  be  exposed.  After 
the  ordinary  operation  the  ligature  has  to  cut  through  the  same 
extent  of  tissue  (i.  e,  the  base  of  the  tumour),  and  on  its  separa- 
tion the  same  extent  of  ulcerated  surface  is  left  exposed,  so 
that  theoretically  we  should  expect  that  the  only  difference  in 
rapidity  between  the  two  processes  would  have  been  the  dif- 
ference (if  any)  between  the  separation  of  a  slough  and  the 
coming  away  of  a  tight  ligature,  the  amount  of  tissue  in  each 
case  being  the  same ;  or  if  the  device  introduced  by  Mr.  Salmon, 
of  cutting  away  the  pile  from  its  connection  with  the  skin  of 
the  anus,  be  adopted  the  amount  of  tissue  to  be  divided  by  the 
ligature  will  be  the  smaller.  Still,  this  is  a  matter  purely  of 
experience;  and  most  of  Mr.  Smith's  cases  are,  no  doubt, 
somewhat  less  protracted  than  is  usual  after  ligature.  But  the 
difference  of  three  or  four  days  in  the  length  of  treatment  is 
after  all  in  most  cases  quite  unimportant. 

8.  The  third  advantage  claimed  by  Mr.  Smith  for  the  new 
method  is  its  comparative  freedom  from  pain  after  the  operation, 
and  its  presumed  immunity  from  the  risk  of  the  abiding  ulcera- 
tion which  sometimes  (though  very  rarely)  persists  after  the 
ligature.  With  respect  to  the  latter  point  we  have  really  no 
means  of  judging  until  our  experience  of  the  new  method  shall 
be  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  old,  since  the  event  is  in 
any  case  a  rare  one.  But  it  really  does  seem  &  priori  probable 
that  the  after-pain,  which  is  often  very  distressing  from  the 
ligature,  would  be  less  after  the  cautery. 

The  reader  will  have  gathered  from  these  observations  what 
is  our  opinion  with  respect  to  this  new  treatment,  viz.,  that  its 
advantages  are  as  yet  unproved,  and  its  immunity  from  danger 
is  also  unproved.  It  is  not  always  in  the  first  few  cases  of  a 
new  operation  that  its  risks  become  apparent.  Mr.  H.  Smith 
will  not  have  forgotten  that  Mr.  Holt  produced  an  array  of 
cases  far  longer  than  his  own  to  show  that  the  operation  of 
bursting  a  stricture  was  free  from  any  serious  danger,  and  that 
it  fell  to  his  own  lot  to  publish  a  case  in  which  the  operation 
proved  fatal  to  a  man  apparently  in  sound  health.  In  some  of 
his  own  cases  there  is  mention  of  haemorrhage  after  the  cautery, 
which,  though  Mr.  Smith  tries  to  account  for  it  otherwise,  may 
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possibly  be  found  on  farther  experience  to  be  neceaaarily^  an 
occasional  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  a  very  serious  complication. 
Nor  can  we  allow  the  absolute  immunity  which  he  asserts  from 
the  risk  of  tetanus  and  pyeemia.  Still  a  method  which  has 
natisfied  Mr.  H.  Lee  and  Air.  H.  Smith  of  its  superiority  to  an 
operation  so  very  successful  as  the  ligature  of  hsemorrfaoida 
must  have  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it,  and  may  at  any  rate 
be  justifiably  employed  by  those  who  are  in  any  way  dissatis- 
fied with  the  old  operation. 


Art.  XIV. — Clinica  Medica  di  Siena  diretta  dal  Professore 
PiETRo  BuRREsi,  Diobete,  Estratto  dallo  Sperimentale  dei 
mesi  de  Marzo,  Aprile,  e  Ottobrc,  1864.     Pp.  50. 

Medical  Cimique  of  Siena,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Pietko 
BuRREsi,  on  Diabetes,  Republished  from  the  *  Sperimen- 
tale '  of  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  October,  1864. 

The  present  treatise  is  a  further  step  towards  enforcing  the 
truth,  that  we  have  no  sound  basis  for  current  ideas  as  to  the 
patliology  of  diabetes.  A  common  error  selects  one  or  more 
prominent  symptoms  as  representative  of  the  disease,  but  we 
are  undeceived  by  the  entire  want  of  relation  and  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  malady  during  its  progress,  discoverable, 
under  a  severer  class  of  tests,  in  any  single  symptom ;  and  the 
effect  of  intercurrent  diseases,  such  as  diarrhoea,  and  especially 
of  softened  tubercle,  proves  that  the  secret  of  the  disorder  lies 
deep  in  the  organism. 

So  far  is  Signor  Burresi  from  regarding  diabetes  as  consisting 
exclusively  in  a  secretion  of  sugar,  that  he  selects  defective 
assimilation  as  its  principal  nosological  feature,  or  rather,  he 
leaves  its  nosological  position  undeclared,  calling  it,  as  did  the 
ancient  physicians,  an  idiopathia,  the  existence  of  which  is  as 
certain  as  its  nature  is  unknown,  while  its  diagnosis  from 
polyuria  is  clear,  necessary,  substantive,  and  radically  definable. 
The  nature  of  the  food  rather  than  the  amount  of  fluid  ingesta 
modifies  the  amount  of  urine  secreted,  and  the  low  temperature 
of  the  diabetic  seems  to  forbid  the  idea  of  an  increased  meta- 
morphosis in  the  tissues. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  remedies,  Signor  Burresi  finds  a 
feeble  resource  in  the  use  of  a  saccharine  diet,  as  represented 
by  dates,  figs,  grapes,  mustard,  and  glucose,  superadded  to  a 
mixed  repast  of  common  character,  such  as  ordinary  hospital 
fare.  This  saccharine  diet  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  well 
endured  by  the  patient,  and  of  being  a  welcome  change  after 
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the  use  of  an  exclusively  animal  regimen — he  has  even  main- 
tained its  use  for  three  months'  duration ;  the  benefit  derived 
from  it  is  attended  with  much  uncertainty^  but  in  some  cases 
the  relief  is  both  speedy  and  continuous ;  such  a  release  from 
the  monotony  of  sheer  animal  food  seems  to  the  author  highly 
desirable. 

Both  the  author  of  the  treatise  and  Professor  Capezzuoli  have 
employed  themselves  in  the  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Bouchardat, 
and  they  find  that  the  amount  of  sugar  secreted  does  not  depend 
with  any  exactness  on  the  quality  of  the  food,  any  more  than 
it  does  on  the  indulgence  of  thirst ;  animal  diet  only  seldom 
produces  a  slight  diminution  in  the  relative  amount  of  sugar  to 
a  given  quantity  of  urine,  and  even  the  saccharine  diet  (as  above 
defined)  may  have  the  same  efiFect.  They  do  not  deny  that  by 
modifying  the  amount  of  urine,  diet  is  often  very  influential  in 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  absolute  amount  of  sugar  secreted. 
In  such  cases  they  regard  the  operation  of  diet,  with  regard  to 
the  sugar,  as  indirect.  We  confine  ourselves  to  a  bare  indica- 
tion of  the  scope  of  this  work,  the  impossibility  which  presents 
itself  to  us  of  entering  into  the  nice  details  of  which  it.  consists, 
compels  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  little  information  we  now 
tender  to  our  readers.  Though  founded  on  the  observation  of 
but  six  cases,  it  is  a  good  example  of  minute  and  philosophical 
inquiry,  no  consideration  being  neglected  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  disease. 


Art.  XV. — Inconsistencies  of  the  English  Census  of  1861  with 
the  Reffistrar-GeneraPs  Reports,  and  Deficiencies  in  the  Local 
Registry  of  Births,  By  Wiluam  Lucas  Saroant,  1865. 
Pp.  51. 

The  following  conclusions,  the  results  of  the  author's  calcu- 
lations, are  so  important,  if  any  wise  correct,  that  we  are 
induced  to  quote  them ;  not  indeed  with  the  intention  of  en- 
gaging in  any  critical  examination  of  them,  but  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  to  them  of  those  of  our  readers 
who  take  an  interest  in  vital  statistics.  We  have  only  to  add, 
that  the  paper  containing  them,  with  the  author's  explanatory 
remarks  and  suggestions,  is  published  in  the  '  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London,'  for  March,  1865. 

The  conclusions  in  question,  which  he  calls  the  principal  ones 
he  has  arrived  at,  are  the  following  : — 

"  1.  That  the  census  of  1861  is  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted,  but 
requires  further  investigation. 

**2.  That  the  male  infantH  below  1  year  old  are  underrated  by 
36,546,  or  12  per  cent. ;  and  the  female  infiuitB  by  30,831,  or  10^  per 
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cent  That  in  the  second  year  of  life  the  deficiencies  are  11^  and  II 
per  cent. ;  in  the  third  year  2  and  1  per  cent ;  and  in  the  first  five 
years  taken  together,  6|  and  6  per  cent. 

''  8.  That  this  ditferenee  of  error  between  male  and  female  in- 
fants is  probably  owing  to  the  better  regintration  of  male  births, 
and  not  to  a  worne  enumeration  of  males  in  the  census. 

**  4.  That  the  males  and  females  together,  of  all  ages  und/fr  20,  are 
apparently  underrated  by  510,4-16  ;  but  that  some  considerable  de- 
ductions have  to  be  made  from  this  number. 

''  5.  That  the  males  and  females  together  of  all  a^e9  are  probably 
underrated  by  more  than  half-a-miUion. 

'*  6.  That  the  deficiency  in  the  census  is  far  greater  in  some  dis- 
tricts than  in  others. 

'*  7.  That  the  registration  of  births  is  very  imperfect  in  some 
places,  Liverpool  and  Hull  appearing  to  be  the  worst,  with  London, 
Cheltenham,  Plymouth,  and  Portsmouth,  following  in  order  of  de- 
merit. 

•*  8.  That  we  have  but  few  materials  for  comparing  the  census  of 
Scotland  with  calculations  made  from  the  registers  of  births ;  but 
that  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  Scottish  census  is  as  inaccurate 
the  English  one." 


Art.  XVI. — On  the  Probable  Surgical  EffectB  in  Battle,  in  cage 
of  the  employment  of  Projectiles  of  a  more  elongated  fomiy 
such  as  the  IVhittoorth  Projectiles.  By  Deputy  Inspector- 
(jcneral  Thomas  Lonomore,  Professor  of  Military  Surgery, 
Army  Medical  School.  Reprinted  from  *  Army  Medical 
Report  for  1863.'     Pp.  7. 

This  short  tract  will  well  repay  perusal,  as  containing  some 
interesting  and  curious  facts,  as  well  as  speculations,  on  the 
cfiect  of  bullets  of  different  kinds  employed  in  war.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  always  present  to  the  mind  of  a  civil  surgeon,  though 
obvious  when  once  stated,  that  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of 
arms  have  to  be  studied  for  military  purposes  under  two  points 
of  view,  viz.,  how  they  act  on  the  individual  who  is  first  struck, 
and  what  effect  they  have  on  the  body  of  troops  of  which  that 
individual  forms  a  part.  The  object  of  firing  on  a  body  of 
troops  is,  as  Mr.  Longmore  justly  observes,  not  to  kill  as  many 
as  possible,  nor  even  chiefly  to  stop  their  instant  power  of 
motion  (as  when  wild  animals  are  hunted) ;  but  to  inflict,  upon 
as  many  of  them  as  possible,  such  injuries  as  shall  render  them 
useless  as  soldiers,  at  least  during  the  campaign.  Consequently, 
projectiles  are  sought  for,  such  as  (1)  have  a  high  velocity  and 
great  range;  (2)  are  not  easily  deflected  from  their  course;  (3)  pro- 
duce severe  injuries  in  their  course ;  and  (4)  can  pass  through 
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Buocessive  files  of  men.  The  old  spherical  balls  have  at  first  a 
greater  velocity  than  the  new  rifle  bullets ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
of  no  practical  importance^  since  the  velocity  is  soop  lost  before 
attaining  the  distance  at  which  firing  would  commence.  The 
velocity,  then,  and  the  momentum  of  various  projectiles  of  the 
forms  now  in  use  must  first  be  studied,  since  it  is  evident  that 
the  indiridual  struck  will  be  in  all  probability  more  seriously 
injured  if  wounded  by  a  projectile  travelling  with  great  momen- 
tum. We  say  in  all  probability,  for  the  case  of  flesh-wounds 
must  perhaps  be  excepted.  If  the  bullet  is  to  pass  only  through 
soft  parts,  it  is  possible  that  the  swift  course  of  a  modern  rifle- 
buUet  will  leave  less  laceration  than  the  old  musket-ball.  But 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  head,  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis  will 
be  more  common,  and  the  bones  will  be  more  extensively  splin- 
tered in  all  kinds  of  fractures.  Hence,  the  individual  struck 
will  be  more  certainly  disabled. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  deflection.  A  heavy  conical  bullet 
flying  with  great  momentum  and  striking  with  its  point  will 
often  perforate  the  body  of  the  man  whom  it  first  strikes  and 
pass  into  the  man  behind  him,  and  even  further  if  its  path  be 
sufficiently  horizontal ;  while  a  round  ball' with  a  lower  velocity 
must  either  be  stopped  or  so  turned  aside  that  its  course  will 
probably  no  longer  lie  within  the  body  of  troops  aimed  at.  This 
power  of  penetration  and  of  resisting  deflection  will  also  be  in- 
creased if  the  bullet  be  rendered  harder  in  consistence.  Conse- 
quently, pointed  heavy  projectiles,  strengthened  by  admixture 
with  some  harder  metal,  are  more  dangerous  to  a  body  of  men 
than  any  other  projectile  from  small-arms. 

Thirdly,  with  respect  to  the  severity  of  the  injuries  produced 
by  these  elongated  projectiles  in  their  course,  Mr.  Longmore 
gives  some  particulars — novel  to  us,  though  possibly  not  so  to 
military  surgeons — showing  how  these  bullets  alter  their  rota- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  varying  resistance  they  experience. 
Thus,  a  bullet  which  strikes,  spinning  as  it  does  so  on  its  long 
axis,  may  change  its  rotation  so  as  to  revolve  while  inside  the 
body  on  one  of  its  short  axes,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  area 
of  its  track,  and,  of  course,  the  size  of  the  wound  it  produces  ; 
and  so,  both  the  actual  laceration  and  the  chance  of  implication 
of  important  stmcturea  are  increased.  Some  of  Mr.  Longmore's 
facts  on  this  head  must  be  very  interesting,  and  would  form,  we 
should  think,  the  material  for  an  instructive  monograph. 

But,  after  all,  the  fourth  consideration  is  that  which  is  of 
most  practical  importance,  viz.,  so  to  strike  the  opposing  body 
of  troops  that  successive  files  of  men  may  fall  under  one  buUet. 
This  depends  partly  on  the  considerations  we  have  dwelt  on 
above,  viz.,  that  the  momentum  of  the  bullet  shall  be  sufficient. 
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that  its  fonn  shall  admit  of  easy  penetration^  and  that  it  shall 
not  be  very  susceptible  of  deflection.  But  it  cannot  be  ensured 
unlcHs  its  path  be  nearly  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface — ^that  is, 
unless  the  curve  it  describes  be  a  very  flat  one.  In  the  case  of 
a  ball  describing  a  sharp  curve^  if  it  preserves  its  direction,  it 
^'ill  probably  either  strike  the  ground  or  pass  over  the  head  of 
the  man  behind  him  who  was  first  struck.  The  "  lowness  of  the 
trajectory '^  is  therefore  an  important  element  in  the  question 
which  of  two  dificreut  kinds  of  projectile  is  the  more  dangerous 
in  battle. 

In  all  these  respects  Mr.  Longmore  says  that  the  more 
elongated  Whitwortb  is  superior  to  the  shorter  Eufleld  bullet, 
and  that  of  the  AVhitworth  projectiles,  the  hexagono-conoidal  is 
superior  to  the  cylindro-conoidal,  since  the  former  is  hardened 
by  admixture  with  one  tenth  of  tin ;  while  the  latter,  like  the 
Enfield,  is  made  of  lead  only. 

As  far,  then,  as  the  powers  of  the  bullet  go,  Mr.  Longmore 
seems  to  argue  that  our  troops  would  benefit  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  this  projectile  for  that  supplied  from  the  Government 
factory.  Of  course,  this  is  but  one  element  in  the  question,  re- 
garded from  a  military  point  of  view ;  but  it  is  an  important 
one,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  when  put  so  plainly  before  them 
by  an  officer  of  Mr.  Longmore's  reputation,  it  will  receive  from 
the  military  authorities  the  importance  which  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Longmore's  little  pamphlet  will  amply  repay  the  careful 
study  of  any  one  interested  either  in  surgery  or  mechanics,  and 
specially  of  those  whose  trade  familiarises  them  with  the  terrible 
combination  of  the  two,  in  which  Mr.  Longmore  has  rendered 
such  good  service. 


Art.  XVII. — Lake  Habitations  and  Pre-historic  Remains  in  the 
Thirbaries  and  MarUbeds  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  By 
Bartolomeo  Gastaldi,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  &c.,  at 
Turin.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  and  edited  by  C.  H. 
Chambers,  M.A.,  &c.     London,  1866,  pp.  128. 

This  publication,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Anthro- 
pological Society,  will  be  acceptable  to  ethnologists  in  general, 
not  so  much  for  any  new  facts  of  importance  which  it  contains, 
as  for  the  proof  it  affords  that  there  existed  in  Italy  a  people  or 
peoples  anterior  to  the  Etruscan  or  Bx>man  epochs, — ^races 
dwelling  in  pile-habitations  similar  to  those  so  common  in 
Switzerland  and  the  north  of  Europe,  and  using  implements,  some 
of  them  of  stone,  but  more  of  bronze,  of  much  the  same  form 
and  character  as  theirs. 
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It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  rude  arts  with  improved  civi- 
lisation advancing  southward^  and  how  the  north,  at  least  in 
Europe,  was  indebted  to  the  south  for  its  improvement. 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  find  that  these  archaic  researches  are 
quite  new  in  Italy;  and  that  in  a  country,  supposed  to  be  so 
well  explored  for  its  antiquities,  relics  of  the  remote  pre- 
historic period,  belonging  to  the  stone-age  of  mankind,  have 
only  been  discovered — not  having  been  sought  for  before — ^within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  ;  and  yet,  that  arrow-heads  of  flint 
had  been  long  known  to  the  peasants,  by  whom  they  are  called 
pietre  delfulminey  and  are  kept  with  the  belief,  on  the  homoeo- 
pathic principle,  that  they  protect  the  houses  of  those  who  pos- 
sess them  from  lightning. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  excellent  work  on  the  same  pre-historic  subject.  In 
the  latter  part  of  it,  where  he  treats  of  existing  savage  races,  and 
iu  a  very  interesting  manner,  he  describes  the  Tasmanians  as 
ignorant  of  the  mode  of  obtaining  fire,  i.  e,  de  novo,  so  as  to  be 
under  the  necessity,  after  the  manner  of  the  Vestal  virgins,  of 
preventing  its  extinction ;  noticing  them  as  a  solitary  instance 
of  the  kind.  This  as  we  learn  from  the  best  authority,  Mr. 
Robinson,^  is  an  error ;  he  assures  us,  that  like  so  many  other 
rude  races,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  kindling  fire  by  the  friction 
of  wood,  and  that  he  had  often  seen  them  practise  it.  As  this 
unfortunate  people  may  soon  be  extinct,  should  not  the  mistake 
be  pointed  out  now,  it  may  be  perpetuated  as  a  fact,  and  an 
important  fact,  by  those  naturalists  who  consider  man  as  of 
Simian  origin. 


Art.  XVIII. — Des  Fistvles  GenVo-urinaires  chez  la  Femme. 
On  Genito -urinary  Fistula  in  the  Female,  Par  Ignacio 
Rodriguez  da  Costa  Duarte,  &c.  &c.  Paris,  J.  Bailliere 
et  Fils.     1865,  pp.  96. 

We  can  speak  on  the  whole  in  terms  of  praise  of  this  pamphlet, 
which  gives,  in  reasonable  compass,  a  tolerably  complete  ac- 
count of  the  anatomy  and  the  causes  of  the  various  abnormal 
communications  which  may  be  formed  between  the  uterus,  or 
vagina,  and  the  urinary  tract,  whether  ureter,  bladder,  or 
urethra.  The  treatment  is  also  fairly  described,  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  cases,  chiefly  quoted  from  French  and  English 
sources.     In  this  way  the  author  has  laid  under  contribution 

*  The  same  gentletnan  who  enabled  ns  to  expose  another  mistake  respecting 
the  same  people  and  the  natives  of  Australia.  See  the  January  Number  of  the 
*  Review '  for  1865,  p.  91. 
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M.  Jobert,  M.  Vclpeau^  Mr.  Baker  Brown,  and  Mr.  James 
Lane.  In  quoting  the  latter  author,  he  gives  him  the  name  of 
"  Mr.  James/'  a  fresh  example  of  the  constant  ambiguity  which 
the  invincible  inability  of  foreigners  to  use  English  names  cor- 
rectly introduces  into  literature.  On  reading  this  case,  it  would 
be  natural  for  any  person  not  minutely  acquainted  with  English 
surgery  to  refer  it  to  the  well-known  Mr.  James  of  Exeter.  In 
other  respects,  however,  this  author  is  more  careful  than  many 
foreign  writers,  for  he  always  refers  to  his  authorities  distinctly, 
by  volume  and  page,  instead  of  adopting  the  vicious  custom  so 
constant  in  French  works  of  merely  saying,  "  Jobert  Bajs/'  or 
"  we  find  in  Velpeau,''  and  leaving  the  n^ider  who  wishes  to 
verify  the  reference,  to  hunt  over  the  whole  works  of  a  yolu- 
minous  author.  To  turn  to  the  matter  of  the  pamphlet.  The 
reader  will  find  an  interesting  account  of  the  rare  lesions  con- 
sisting in  a  fistula  between  the  ureter  and  uterus,  and  its 
diagnosis  from  the  more  common  fistula  between  the  bladder  and 
uterus  (pp.  21  et  seq.).  It  was  for  tins  latter  lesion  that  the 
operation  attributed  to  "  Mr.  James  "  was  practised,  and  Mr. 
Lane's  operation  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  this 
department  of  surgery.  On  the  subject  of  vesico-vagindl  fistula, 
complicated  or  not  with  injury  to  the  uterus  or  urethra,  our 
author  is  clear  and  sufficiently  AiU  in  his  directions,  though  not 
very  minute.  After  describing  the  well-known  proceedings  of 
Jobert,  Simon,  Marion  Sims,  and  the  modification  of  the  latter 
by  Bozeman,  he  gives  the  preference,  rightly  as  we  think,  to  the 
original  operation  of  Dr.  Marion  Sims.  In  very  complicated 
cases,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  obliterate  the  vagina  entirely ; 
and  he  gives  a  description  of  such  a  case,  in  which  the  uretlura 
being  destroyed  and  the  vagina  injured  iu  many  parts  and 
almost  obliterated  by  cicatrisation,  he  proposed  to  establish  a 
communication  with  the  rectum,  and  to  close  the  vulva,  so 
leaving  the  bowel  to  act  the  part  of  a  cloaca  for  the  urine,  menses, 
and  faeces.  The  patient,  however,  refused.  Finally,  he  quotes 
with  approbation,  Mr.  Baker  Brown's  case,  in  which  he  closed 
the  vulva  altogether,  in  a  case  of  combined  vesico-  and  recto- 
vaginal fistula. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  careful  and  creditable  brochure, 
although  destitute  of  any  proof  of  originality,  or  even  of  exten* 
sive  experience. 


Art.  XIX. — 7%c  Treantry  of  Botany  :  a  popular  Dictionary  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Edited  by  John  Lindlet,  Ph.  D., 
F.R.S.,  and  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.  In  two  Parts.  Pp. 
1254.     London :  Longmans. 
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The  name  of  Dr.  Lindley  will  be  long  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance in  this  country  as  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of 
botany  that  we  have  ever  had.  Possessed  of  vast  information 
himself,  and  untiringly  and  unceasingly  working  to  increase  the 
general  store  of  knowledge  in  his  department,  he  was  not  above 
imparting  the  results  of  his  labours  to  others  in  a  popular  form. 
Popular  science  did  not  with  him  mean,  as  it  too  often  does^ 
shallow  science.  Unfortumately,  he  over-tasked  a  vigorous  in- 
tellect and  robust  frame,  and  the  present  work  will  possess  an 
interest  for  some,  as  being  the  last  out  of  the  great  number  with 
which  Dr.  Lindley's  name  is  associated. 

The  plan  of  the  '  Treasury  of  Botany '  had,  we  are  told,  been 
perfected  under  his  supervision,  but  he  was  imable  to  continue 
his  editorial  labours  beyond  letter  C,  and  before  the  book  passed 
from  the  printer's  hands  its  original  editor  had  passed  away. 
Mr.  Moore's  labours  have  in  consequence  been  anything  but 
light,  but  we  may  fairly  congratulate  him  on  having  brought 
to  completion  the  most  valuable  work  of  popular  reference  on 
botanical  subjects  that  has  appeared  in  our  language.  That  in 
a  work  of  such  magnitude,  aud  one  to  which  so  many  writers 
have  contributed,  errors  should  be  found  is  no  matter  for  won- 
der, but  assuredly  they  do  not  materially  affect  the  value  of  the 
book.  The  reader  will  find  a  popular  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  accurate  account  of  all  the  more  important  genera  of 
flowering  and  flowcrless  plants,  with  notes  on  their  uses  and 
value  for  pharmaceutical,  commercial,  or  sesthetic  purposes. 
Lists  of  popular  names  (often  more  embarrassing  than  technical 
ones),  a  glossary,  and  a  series  of  illustrations  of  botanical  geo- 
graphy will  be  found  in  this  compendium,  which  is  abundantly 
illustrated  both  by  steel  plates  and  small  but  clear  woodcuts. 
The  names  of  the  contributors  afford  a  guarantee  for  the  general 
accuracy  of  this  compilation,  which,  including  as  it  does  matter 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  ordinary  cyclopoedias  or  text- 
books, will  become  a  valuable  work  of  reference  not  only  for 
the  general  reader  bnt  also  for  the  student. 


Art.  XX. — Resection  of  the  Shoulder-Joint :  Remarks  upon  the 
cases  of  six  Invalids,  admitted  during  the  year  1864,  at  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  ^on  whom  Resection  of  the  Shoulder- 
Joint  had  been  performed  in  New  Zecdand  for  Gunshot  In- 
juries.  By  Deputy  Inspector-General  T.  Longmore,  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Surgery  at  the  Army  Medical  School. 
Reprinted  firom  '  Army  Medical  Reports/  vol.  v,  for  1865. 
Pp.  25. 
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Thts  pamphlet  has  several  features  whieh  entitle  it  to  more 
attention  than  its  unpretending  appearance  and  small  extent 
nii^ht  perliaps  otherwise  attraet.     In  the  first  place,  and  more 
especially,  it  contains  Professor  Longmore's  matured  judgment 
as  to  the  great  value  of  this  excision  in  military  practice.     It  is 
true,  that  in  theory  it  is  admitted  that,  in  gunshot  injuries 
requiring  operation,  excisions  in  the  upper  extremity  are  always 
to  be  considered  the  correct  operation  until  eontra-indications 
are  proved,  while  in  the  lower  extremity  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
But  the  practice  does  not  seem  hitherto  to  have  corresponded 
to  this  theory,  at  least  in  English  military  surgery,  for,  even  in 
the  Indian  mutiny  of  1857-8,  it  is  noted  in  this  pamphlet,  that 
out  of  935  wounded,  who  were  invalided  to  England,  there  were 
nine  cases  of  amputation  at  the  shoulder,  and  only  one  of  ex- 
cision.    Whether  this  great  proportion  of  amputation  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  circumstances  of  warfare  indisposing  surgeons 
to  any  operation  requiring  long  attention  and  careful  bandaging, 
or  to  tlie  fact,  that  the  su]>erior  ofTicers  had  learnt  their  surgery 
before  resections  came  into  fashion,  we  know  not;  but  Mr. 
Longmore  does  not  disiguise  his  conviction,  that  amputation  at 
the  shoijdder  is  nnnecessary  in  the  great  majority  of  those  cases 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  practised  in  warfare.     Hence  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  in  the  late  (or  present  ?}  New  Zealand  war, 
a  different  practice  seems  to  have  been  pursued,  since  six  more 
or  less  successful  cases  of  excision  are  here  related,  and  another 
is  known  to  have  occurred,  while  no  cases  of  amputation  had 
been  heard  of.     WTien  the  surgical  history  of  the  American 
civil  war  comes  to  be  written  (if,  indeed,  materials  have  been 
preserved  for  writing  it),  we  shall  no  doubt  have  our  knowledge 
of  this  matter  greatly  enhanced ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  many 
cases  the  limb  has  been  preserved,  even  when  all  the  movements 
of  the  arm  have  been  entirely  abolished  by  the  extent  of  the 
injury  of  the  humerus  and  the  length  of  the  splinters  which  it 
has  been  necessary  to  remove.     In  such  eases,  the  arm  hangs 
like  a  flail  from  the  thorax ;  yet  an  apparatus  may  be  contrived 
to  support  it,  and  then  the  patient  enjoys  the  use  of  his  hand, 
and  his  condition  is  incomparably  better  than  that  of  the  man 
who  has  lost  the  whole  extremity.     If  we  may  trust  to  the  con- 
versation of  men  who  have  borne  a  part  in   this   war,  such 
operations  have  become  common  in  the  American  army ;  and  if 
the  practice  were  recognised,  it  would  of  course  greatly  limit 
the  application  of  the  shoulder-joint  amputation. 

Mr.  Longmore  gives  us  here  a  short  history  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  excision  into  military  practice,  and  a  well- 
reasoned  defence  of  the  method  which  he  prefers  for  its  per- 
formance, t.  e.  by  a  longitudinal  incision  in  the  course  of  the 
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biceps  tendon  (whicli  is  to  be  preserved),  in  place  of  the  flap 
from  the  deltoid,  which  was  the  old  method  of  operating.  Wh 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  preference  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  excision,  for  a  simple  straight  cut,  whenever  the 
morbid  thickening,  or  the  natural  depth  of  the  parts  is  not  very 
great.  It  is  also  reasonable  and  probable  (thongh  we  venture 
to  think  it  is  hardly  yet  proved),  that  the  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps  may  be  nseful  when  it  can  be  preserved.  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  say  that  the  two  cases  which  Mr.  Longmore 
gives  as  a  contrast,  in  one  of  which  the  operation  had  been  done 
by  a  simple  incision,  and  in  the  other  by  a  flap,  support  the 
inference  which  he  founds  on  them,  that  the  former  operation 
is  essentially  superior;  since,  allowing  that  in  the  first  operation 
the  arm  w;as  less  useful  than  in  the  other,  the  fact  is  evident 
firom  the  history,  that  the  injury  was  far  more  severe,  and  more 
bone  was  removed.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  such  a 
point  by  the  histories  of  isolated  cases — nor  is  it  necessary.  The 
flap  operation  involves  more  injury  and  more  bleeding  than  the 
other,  therefore  unless  it  is  essentially  necessary  (which  it  can 
only  be  when  the  parts  are  at  a  great  depth  and  a  full  view  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  is  required)  it  should  not  be  adopted. 

The  cases  are  fully  detailed,  and  some  good  illustrations  of 
the  results  of  the  operations  are  given. 

We  accept  this  pamphlet  as  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
history  of  this  excellent  operation,  and  a  fresh  encouragement 
to  surgeons  to  preserve  limbs  which  our  predecessors  would 
have  sacrificed. 


Art.  XXI. — Observations  on  the  Inca  and  Yunga  Nations,  their 
Early  Remains ;  and  on  Ancient  Peruvian  Skulls.  ByAacHi* 
BALD  Smith,  M.D.  (late  of  Lima).  Edinburgh,  1864, 
pp.  16,1 

We  can  do  little  more  than  recommend  this  paper  to  the 
attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  ethno- 
logical research.  The  advanced  stage  of  civilisation  which  the 
nations  named  above  had  attained  at  the  time  of  their  invasion 
and  cruel  conquest  by  the  Spaniards  is  now  well  known;  it  is 
put  in  a  strong  light  by  the  author,  especially  the  superiority 
and  the  greater  spirituality  and  purity  of  their  religious  views, 
compared  with  those  of  the  majority  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
American  continents.  The  variety  of  colour  of  these  people  is 
particularly  interesting,  as  showing  how  much  the  colour  of  the 
skin  is   modified  by  physical  circumstances.    The  following 

*  From  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland/  vol.  y. 
74— XXXVII.  29 
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extract  well  expresses  this  and  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ipdigenoos  races  of  the  coasts  and  of  the  Sierra  of  Pern : — 

''  As  a  whole,  the j  are  of  short  stature,  with  small  compact  hands 
and  feet,  hut  on  the  mountains,  where  the  air  is  highly  rarified,  we 
find  a  proportional  expansion  of  the  lungs  and  depth  of  chest,  a 
ruddy  complexion,  and  remarkably  firm,  well-framed  muscular  limbs. 
In  colour  of  skin  thej  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  elevation 
and  climate,  individual  constitution,  and  other  causes.  I  have  seen 
in  the  valley  of  Huanuco  an  industrious  agricultural  Indian  family, 
of  the  name  of  Avila,  who  were  distinguished  by  a  fair  complexion 
and  lightish  hair ;  and  I  have  been  told  of  tribes  on  the  eastern  iron- 
tiers  who  are  said  to  be  nearly  as  white  as  Europeans.  But  making 
allowance  for  eveij  subordinate  divergence  of  colour,  the  prevailing 
tint  of  the  skin  is  brownish,  though  in  some  instances  it  deepens 
into  bronze,  and  in  the  humid,  sultry  forest  land,  verges  to  yellow.' 

One  peculiarity  of  their  long  black  hair  is  that  ctcu  in  old 
age  it  rarely  turns  to  grey.  He  describes  their  cranial  confor- 
mation as  characterised  by — 

"  A  naturally  low  and  narrow  forehead,  as  compared  with  the  in- 
terparietal or  lateral  sweU  ;  a  short  longitudinal  diameter ;  and,  veiy 
commonly,  a  more  or  less  depressed  occiput." 

He  adds : — 

*'  But  that  the  Indian  forehead  is  not  always  naturally  low,  a 
striking  evidence  is  found  in  the  portrait  of  the  late  Archdeaooa  of 
Cusco,  the  much  honoured  Dr.  Justo  Sahuaronra,  who  was  the  last 
of  the  Incas  of  Peru." 

He  assures  us  that — 

''Intellectually,  the  educated  Indian  of  Peru  is  allowed  to  be 
quite  equal  to  the  white  Creole.' ' 
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AST.  I. 

On  tie  Development  of  Striped  Muscular  Fibre  in  tie  Vertehrata: 
being  part  of  a  Oraduation  Them  for  tokick  a  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  by  the  Senatus  Aeademieua  of  the  Edinburgh  Universi^, 
August,  1863.  By  P.  M.  Braidwood,  M.D.,  M.B.O.S.E., 
fonnerlj  President  of  the  Boyal  Medical  Society^  &c. 

Though  the  subject  of  Toluntary  or  striped  muscular  fibre  has 
been  a  much  vexed  question  since  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
anatomy^  the  mode  of  development  of  muscular  fibre  has  received 
comparatively  little  attention  imtil  within  the  last  half  century. 

In  no  physiological  inquiry  probably  can  the  generally  received 
theories  of  the  period  be  more  distinctly  traced  out  thian  in  the 
various  published  observations  on  this  subject.  The  earUest  views 
are  those  of  Valentin  and  Schwann^  who  considered  muscular  fibres 
to  be  formed  by  round  nucleated  cells^  developed  out  of  the  ''  primi- 
tive jelly-like  formative  mass/'  arranging  themselves  linearly,  then 
coalescing  together^  forming  fibres  (^^  secondary  cells  of  muscle/' 
Schwann),  which  become  '^uniformly  transparent,  defined,  and 
qrlindrical/'  having  nuclei  generally  lying  close  together  on  their 
walls.^  According  to  Schwann,  the  secondary  cell  elongates,  and 
sarcous  substance  is  deposited  on  its  inner  surface,  rendering  it 
solid.  After  the  sixth  month  transverse  striee  b^in  to  be  seen  in 
the  fibres.^  Without  referring  specially  to  the  observations  pab^ 
lished  on  this  subject  since  tbit  time,  viz.,  Martin  Bair/s  view  of 
the  development  of  muscle  by  the  coalescence  of  blood-globules  ;^ 
Lebert's  by  the  development,  first,  of  '^organo^plastic'^  globules  in 
a  molecular  blastema,  then  of  '^  myogenic  cells ''  which  elongate, 
and  become  striated  longitudinally  and  transversely,  forming  the 

*  Valentin, '  Entwickelongsgeschichte  des  Meiuchen  mit  vergleichender  B^ck- 
ncht  der  Entwickelang  der  Saiigetliiero  nnd  Vdgel.'    1835,  pp.  267,  268. 

*  '  Microacopioal  BMMurcbet  into  th«  Accordance  in  the  Stractnre  and  Qrowth 
of  Animals  and  Plants,'  translated  from  the  Qerman  of  Pr.  Schwann.  \WJ* 
p.  14L 

>  Martin  Barry,  '  Philosophical  Transactions  of  London.'    1840-41,  p.  606. 
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ultimate  fibres  ;^  Eemak's^  by  the  elongation  and  coalescence  of  large 

Erimitive,  transparent^  rounds  nucleated  cells,  in  which  the  nucld 
ecome  increased  in  number,  and  transverse  striie  are  formed  ;^  let 
us  briefly  allude  to  Kolliker's  researches.  This  distinguished  histo- 
logist  considers,  Uke  his  predecessors,  that  muscle  is  developed  from 
celb  which  elongate  into  fibres,  and  become  striated.  *'The  sarco- 
lemma  of  a  muscular  fasciculus,''  according  to  him,  '^  represents  the 
sum  of  the  membranes  of  the  coalesced  cells ;  the  fibrillse,  being  the 
altered  contents  of  the  cells,  become  solid ;  and  the  nuclei  of  the 
youngest  fasciculi  being  the  original  cell-nuclei,  whose  descendants  are 
represented  in  the  nuclei  of  the  older  fibres  which  have  multiplied 
by  an  endogenous  process."^ 

With  this  brief  summary  of  the  earlier  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  development  of  muscle,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  more  recent 
observations  of  Messrs.  Savory  and  Lockhart  Clarke. 

The  first  part  of  the  sequel  contains  a  brief  resume  of  their  obser- 
vations— which  I  have  for  the  most  part  confirmed — together  with 
additional  investigations  of  my  own ;  while  the  latter  part  refers  to 
two  Unks  in  the  chain  of  the  development  of  muscle  which  have 
not  been  described  by  these  observers,  viz.,  the  development  of  the 
sarcolemma  and  of  the  transverse  strias. 

The  first  appearance,  then,  presented  by  muscle  is  as  a  trans- 
parent, granular  blastema,  in  which  certain  round  and  oval  bodies  of 
a  globular  form  and  granular  aspect,  containing  distinct  nucleoli, 
are  formed  (PL,  fig-  1).  These  cytoblasts  or  nuclei,  according  to 
the  focus  by  which  they  are  examined,  appear  either  Uke  fat-globules 
— as  transparent  bodies,  with  a  dark  smooth  border— or  have  a 
granular  aspect,  generally  containing  a  nucleolus,  granular  contents, 
and  presenting  a  clear  space  immediately  within  the  delicate  border 
which  limits  them,  and  between  it  and  the  granular  contents  (PL, 
fig.  1,  a).  These  cytoblasts  vary  very  little  in  size  in  different 
animals,  but  are  met  with  of  different  sizes  in  the  same  animal. 
In  the  frog-tadpole,  foetal  calf,  and  chick,  I  have  .found  them  to 
measure  on  an  average  from  t-tVo^^  ^  ^^^  -a-^ns^  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  from  the  T-roirth  to  the  x>'xoth  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
Such  cytoblasts  are  prei>ent  also  in  the  early  forms  of  contractile 
substance  which  exist  among  the  lowest  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  viz.,  the  Protozoa  and  Badiata;  for  example,  in  sponges 
and  polyps  (PL,  figs.  8  and  9  and  £).    In  all  their  characters  these 

'  Lebert,  'Atmales  d.  Sc.  Nat.,'  "M^moire  sar  la  Fonnation  dee  Organs  de  la 
Circnlation  et  da  Sang  dans  Vembrjon  da  Poolet."  Series  III, '  Zoolog^e,'  vol.  ii, 
1844. 

'  Bemak,  "  Ueber  die  Entwickelnng  der  Moskelprimitivb&ndel,"  in  *  Froriqp's 
Nane  Kotiien/  No.  768, 1845,  p.  306. 

*  Kolliker,  '  Manual  of  Human  Histology,'  translated  bj  Bosk  and  Hazlej> 
pp.  27^-3. 
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cytoblasts  resemble  those  met  with  in  the  primitive  muscle  of  the 
Vertebrata,  except  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  larger. 

The  nucleoli  of  the  cytoblasts  appear  as  bright  particles  of  a 
round  form^  with  a  smooth  defined  outline^  and  measuring  on  an 
average  ,^ j^oth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  addition  to  these 
nuclei  there  are  seen^  at  this  stage^  in  the  blastema^  numerous  rounds 
transparent^  highly  refractive  particles,  in  every  respect  similar  to 
the  nucleoU  of  cy toblasts^  and  measuring  from  -oW^^  ^^  ^^  i^ch 
in  diameter  to  a  size  very  much  smaller.  The  cytoblasts  possess 
each,  most  commonly,  one  or  two,  occasionally  three,  and  very  rarely 
four  nucleoli.  The  particles  resembling  the  nucleoli  of  the  cyto- 
blasts, and  seen  floating  about  in  the  blastema,  are  probably  some  of 
them  the  nucleoli  of  disintegrated  cytoblasts,  while  others  are  those 
of  cytoblasts  yet  to  be  formed. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  reagents  on  these  structures,  as  ob- 
served  under  the  microscope,  in  the  case  of  the  muscles  of  a  chick 
on  the  ninth  day  of  incubation,  acetic  acid  renders  the  wall  of  the 
cytoblasts  very  transparent,  almost  as  if  dissolved,  and  thus  their 
contents  become  more  distinct  (PL,  fig.  1,  b).  The  blastema  at 
the  same  time  appears  more  transparent.  Synip  causes  the  cyto- 
blasts to  become  contracted  through  exosmose,  and  thus  to  assume 
irregular  forms.  On  the  use  of  a  saline  solution  the  cytoblasts 
shrink  up,  and  are  evidently  chemically  affected.  Water  has  no 
marked  effect.  On  the  addition  of  sulphuric  ether  the  nucleoli 
and  contents  of  the  cytoblasts  become  very  distinct,  and  refract 
light  strongly.  This  effect  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  cytoblasts 
imbedded  in  blastema.  Limwr  potassa  causes  the  contents  of  the 
cytoblasts  to  appear  turbid.  The  cytoblasts  themselves  are  di- 
minished in  size,  and  present  irregular  forms,  seemingly  from  the 
collapsing  of  their  walls  after  their  contents  have  been  dissolved  by 
this  reagent.  The  chemical  nature,  then,  of  these  structures,  as  in- 
ferred &om  the  above  actions  of  reagents  upon  them,  may  be  stated 
to  be  oleo-albuminous.  Thus  also  are  the  cytoblasts  proved  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  very  deUcate  cell-membrane,  while  their  globu- 
larity  is  shown  by  the  effect  of  changing  the  focus. 

Tlie  next  stage  in  the  process  of  development  of  striped  muscular 
fibre  consists  in  the  fibnllation  of  the  primitive  blastema  along  the 
sides  of  the  cytoblasts,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  fibrillse  thus  formed 
to  their  walls.  Sometimes  these  fibrillse  enclose  a  single  nucleus  with 
conical  processes  of  blastema,  causing  a  resemblance  to  a  fusiform 
nucleated  cell.  Most  frequently,  however,  the  fibrillae  enclose  a 
series  of  cytoblasts,  lying  at  variable  distances  from  each  other,  and 
cemented  together  by  blaistema  (PL,  fig.  2,  a).  Occasionally  the 
cytoblasts  forming  such  a  series  are  seen  to  lie  over  each  other  in  an 
imbricate  form.  Acetic  acid  renders  these  primitive  muscular  fibres 
and  their  nuclei  more  transparent.     As  seen  in  PL,  fig.  2,  a  and  i. 
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the  cytoblasts  lie  with  their  lon^  ase$  parallel  to  tAeJlbrilUB  which 
enclose  them.  On  this  point  my  observationB  differ  from  those  of 
I^.  BtLrorj,  who  says  that  "the  nnclei,  or  cytobksts,  are  not  at 
first  generaUv  arranged  in  a  single  series ;  bat  two,  three,  or  eren 
more,  lie  side  by  side  in  apparent  disorder/'^  Ab  the  primitive 
fibres  increase  in  size,  and  become  opaij^ne  in  their  interior  trom  the 
accumulation  of  blastema,  these  nuclei,  according  to  Ifr.  Sayoir, 
assume  a  much  more  regular  position*  "  They  fall  into  a  sin^e 
row  (with  remarkable  regularity),  and  the  surrounding  substance  at 
the  same  time  grows  clear,  more  transparent,  and  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  two  bands  bordering  the  fibre,  and  bounding  the  extremities 
of  the  nuclei  so  that  they  become  distinctly  visible.  The  nuclei 
have  now  become  decidedly  oval  and  closely  packed  together,  side 
by  side,  so  closely,  indeed,  that  they  appear  as  if  compreised.  Thus 
tney  form  a  single  row  in  the  centre  of  the  fibre,  wM  ikeir  long 
axes  Iging  transverseh,  and  their  extremities  bounded  on  either  side 
by  a  thin,  clear,  peuucid  border  of  apparently  homogeneous  sub- 
stance. No  structure  can  be  disoemed  between  the  nuclei,  owing 
to  the  close  way  in  which  they  are  pressed  together.  Sometimes, 
also,  along  the  fibre  an  occasional  nucleus  lies  obliquely  instead  of 
transversely."* 

This  fibrillation  of  the  blastema  presents  an  appearance  closely 
resembling  the  contractile  substance  of  the  higher  Badiata  (PL, 
fig.  9).  The  primitive  muscular  fibres  are  next  seen  to  increase  in 
breadth  by  the  formation  of  lateral  bands  alonff  their  margins  (PL  I, 
fig-  2,  d).  These  lateral  bands  are  developed  from  the  blastema  in 
which  the  primitive  fibres  are  imbedded,  and  possess  cytoblasts  like 
those  of  the  original  fibres.  After  becoming  adherent  to  the  mus- 
cular fibres  they  coalesce  with  them,  while  the  fibres  themselves 
elongate,  and  their  nuclei  separate  from  one  another. 

The  next  change  observable  in  the  process  of  development  is  that 
wme  of  the  cytooksts  in  the  fibres  decay,  t.  e.  become  broken  up 
into  clusters  of  granules  (PL,  fig.  2,  b).  Before  this  transfor- 
mation occurs  the  cytoblasts  are  observed  to  increase  in  size,  to  be- 
come more  circular,  and  their  contents  to  be  greatly  multiplied  and 
to  become  larger.  Thereafter  the  granules,  arranged  formerly  as 
clusters,  are  observed  to  8q)arate  from  each  other  uong  the  axes  of 
the  fibres,  and  to  become  by  degrees  obscured  by  the  increased 
deposit  of  sarcous  element  on  the  surface  of  the  fibres.  In  the 
fibres  earliest  developed  these  changes  are  seen  to  proceed  more 
rapidly  than  in  those  of  later  formation. 

The  muscular  fibres  are  observed  next  to  become  striated  longi- 
tudinally, owing,  doubtless,  to  their  subdivision  into  fibrills  (PL, 

1  Savonr, '  Trmniaetioni  of  Phfloioplitcal  Society,  London.'    1855.  pp.  245-6. 
«  Ibid. 
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fig.  8^  a).  This  appearance  is  soon  followed  by  that  of  faint  trans- 
verse markings  observed  along  the  margins  of  the  fibres  (PI.  I, 
fig.  3^  a).  The  faint  longitudinal  striation  gives  the  mnscular 
fibres  of  the  Vertebrata  an  appearance  very  like  that  of  the  con- 
tractile tissne  met  with  among  the  MoUusca  and  some  of  the 
Annulosa  (PI.,  fig.  10).  In  these  lower  classes  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, however,  the  fibres  of  the  contractile  tissne  possess  a  glistening 
aspect,  like  that  of  ligamentous  tissue. 

'*  A  faint  indication  of  the  appearance  of  the  transverse  strise," 
says  Mr.  Savory,  "  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the  lateral  bands, 
almost  as  soon  as  these  are  fully  formed;  and  as  these  bands 
approximate,  the  strise  become  more  plainly  marked,  and  often  con- 
trast strongly  with  the  intermediate  and  apparently  homogeneous 
central  portion  of  the  fibre.''^  The  longitudinal  striation  of  the 
fibres,  however,  according  to  my  own  observation,  is  perfected  before 
transverse  strise  appear;  but  sometimes  the  transverse  striae  are 
most  distinctly  marked  because  of  the  greater  amount  of  blastema 
present  in  the  centre  of  the  fibre.  The  transverse  striee  appear  at 
nrst  as  scattered  streaks  along  different  parts  of  the  margins  of  the 
fibres ;  they  then  gradually  extend  towards  and  meet  in  the  centre 
of  the  fibre.  At  this  early  stage  the  transverse  strise  are  arranged 
more  closely  together  than  in  adult  muscle.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  last  stage  in  the  development  of  the  primitive 
muscle-fibre  or  fasciculus,  the  next  changes  which  it  undergoes 
being  an  increase  in  breadth  by  the  formation  of  lateral  bands  which 
ultimately  coalesce  with  the  fibre,  a  progressive  subdivision  of  its 
substance  into  fibrillse,  the  complete  development  of  transverse 
striss,  and  the  formation  of  the  sarcolemma  or  sheath  of  the 
fasciculus. 

Examining,  then,  before  proceeding  further,  a  primitive  muscular 
fibre  as  it  now  presents  itself,  undergoing  the  later  stages  of  develop- 
ment at  different  points  along  its  extent,  it  appears  as  a  narrow 
cylindrical  band,  with  more  or  less  smooth  margins.  The  cytoblasts 
which  remain  are  seen  at  tolerably  regular  intervals  along  its  axis, 
and  generally  equidistant  from  either  margin.  They  are  large,  round, 
or  somewhat  oval  in  form,  and  lying  with  their  long  axes  parallel  to 
the  margins  of  the  fibre.  Between  them  are  seen  clusters  of 
granules,  the  remains  of  cytoblasts  which  have  become  disintegrated. 
Passing  towards  the  opposite  end  of  the  fibre  we  see  the  longitudinal 
striation  distinctly,  as  also  indications  of  transverse  striation  along 
its  margins,  and  large-sized  granules  aggregated  or  isolated  in  its 
centre. 

The  comparative  anatomy  of  muscle  furnishes  us  with  no  marked 
analogy  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  to  the  stage  in  the  develop- 
Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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ment  of  rtriped  muscular  fibre  in  the  Yertebrata,  characterised  bj 
the  earliest  indication  of  transverse  striation.  The  lowest  class  of 
animals  in  which  I  have  observed  transverse  striation  is  the 
Annelidae  (PL^  fig.  11)^  bat  in  the  mnsde  of  these  animals  it  seems 
to  be  only  superficial.  For  on  examining  the  fasciculi  we  observe  a 
delicate  but  distinct  striation ;  but  on  dissecting  these  fasciculi  into 
fibrils  no  indications  of  transverse  strisB  are  to  be  found  (PL, 
fig.  12,:r). 

These  fully  formed  muscular  fibres  continue  to  increase  in  size 
and  breadth  by  the  formation  alone  their  margins  of  successive  bands 
of  fresh  sarcous  element  developed  from  the  surrounding  blastema 
under  the  agency  of  cytoblasts  coalescing  with  the  body  of  the  fibre, 
and  ultimately  undergoing  the  changes  before  described  (PI.,  fig.  8,  b,) 
Hence  it  is  that  fcctaJ  fibres  rarely  possess  the  same  diameter  through- 
out their  entire  length.  As  the  fibre  acquires  its  more  perfect  form 
so  its  substance  becomes  condensed;  it  diminishes  in  breadth,  but 
this  is  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  separation  of  the 
nuclei,  and  the  fibre  becomes  less  transparent.  Lastly,  ''as  a  rule, 
all  fresh  material  which  is  added  to  the  fibre  before  the  original 
nuclei  separate  is,''  as  Mr.  Savory  observes,  '*  attracted  independ- 
ently of  fresh  nuclei ;  but  that  which  is  added  after  the  original 
nuclei  have  separated  or  become  disintegrated  is  by  means  of  the 
additional  nuclei  which  are  attracted  to  the  exterior  of  the  fibre.''^ 

The  appearances  above  described  as  presented  by  striped  muscular 
fibre  during  the  various  periods  in  its  development  have  been 
observed  by  me  in  the  case  of  the  human  embryo,  of  the  calf,  chick, 
frog-tadpole,  and  by  Mr.  Savory  in  the  case  of  the  foetal  pig.  ''  In  the 
human  foetus,''  says  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke,  "  from  about  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  first  stage  of  development  may  be 
seen  to  commence  by  the  formation  of  fine  lateral  bands  or  fibrills 
along  one  or  both  sides  of  one  nucleus  or  more.*"  The  rest  of  the 
process  of  development  takes  place  after  the  same  manner  in  the 
human  embryo  as  in  the  Yertebrata  generally. 

In  the  development,  then,  of  striped  muscular  fibre  in  the  Yerte- 
brata, including  man,  the  following  steps  may  be  traced : — In  a  mole- 
cular blastema  oval  or  round  bodies,  termed  cytoblasts  or  nuclei,  are 
first  formed;  next  follows  the  aggregation  of  these  cytoblasts,  and  their 
investment  by  the  surrounding  blastema ;  their  regular  arrangement 
into  linear  series,  bounded  by  lateral  bands,  and  with  their  axes 
lying  parallel  to  these  bands;  the  elongation  of  the  fibres  thus 
formed,  and  the  separation  of  their  nuclei ;  the  coalescence  of  the 
lateral  bands  with  the  fibres ;  the  breaking  up  of  the  cytobUsts  into 
clusters  of  granules  along  the  axes  of  the  fibres ;  the  longitudinal 
striation  of  the  fibres ;  and  lastly,  the  appearance  of  transverse  striae 

I  Ibid.,  p.  252. 

s  Lockhart  Clarke, '  Trtiuactioiui  Fluloiophical  Sodetj,  London.'    186L 
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along  the  margins  of  the  fibres  passing  gradually  towards  their 
centres.  These  several  changes  are  not  observed  to  occur  in  the 
fibres  in  regular  consecutive  series ;  but  often  two  or  more  are  seen 
to  take  place  at  the  same  time  in  a  single  fibre.  Moreover,  the  rate 
of  development  varies  in  different  muscles  as  well  as  in  the  various 
fibres  of  uie  same  muscle. 

On  the  origin  of  the  transverse  stria  and  the  sarcolemma. 

None  of  the  above  observations,  it  will  be  noticed,  have  attempted 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  transverse  striae  in  the  primitive 
muscular  fibre  or  elementary  fasciculus,  otherwise  than  by  considering 
them  to  be  foldings  or  creasings  of  sarcous  element.  This  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  authors  of  these  observations  having  eiuimined  foetid 
muscle  in  the  Vertebrata  in  the  fresh  state  alone,  and  without 
using  coagulating  agents.  If,  however,  such  muscle  be  soaked  for 
various  lengths  of  time  in  chromic  acid,  the  transverse  striation  is 
rendered  more  distinct,  and  can  be  traced  even  into  the  fibrillse  of  the 
fasciculi.  From  my  observations  on  muscular  fibre  so  treated  are 
derived  the  following  results : 

Examining  a  portion  of  muscle  from  the  back  of  a  frog  tadpole 
about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  which  has  been  soaked  for  four 
or  five  davs  in  a  weak  solution  of  chromic  acid,  and  then  dissected 
into  fibrillsB  and  preserved  in  glycerine,  it  will  be  distinctly  observed 
that  a  fibrilla  (measuring,  on  an  average,-rB^^h  of  an  inch  in  diameter) 
presents  the  appearance  of  two  very  narrow  well-defined  bands, 
enclosing  between  them  a  linear  series  of  globular  particles^  and 
connect^  together  by  intermediate  sarcous  substance.  (PL,  fig. 
4,  b,)  A  fibrilla  thus  resembles  a  row  of  beads ;  each  fibrilla  is, 
however^  in  truth,  more  or  less  cylindrical  just  as  the  fasciculi  are. 
When  looked  at  with  one  focus  the  sarcous  substance  (dark  spaces) 
of  the  fibrilla  appears  to  be  the  darker;  but  on  changing  the  focus 
the  globular  particles  (''clear  spaces'')  seem  to  be  the  darker 
portions  of  the  fibrilla.  This  is  described  by  Dr.  Dobie  as  occurring 
m  the  fibrillse  of  adult  muscle.^  That  these  spherical  light  particles 
are  globular  is  proved  by  the  changes  produced  on  altering  the 
focus ;  for,  with  a  distant  focus,  they  appear  as  transparent  spheres, 
and  by  gradually  altering  the  focus  various  portions  of  each  of  them 
are  seen  (PL,  fig.  4,  e),  till  with  the  nearest  possible  focus  they 
appear  quite  dark  (PL,  fig.  4,  a) .  With  the  advancing  age  of  the 
animal  the  intermediate  sarcous  substance  becomes  condensed  and 
increased,  till  these  "  clear  ^spaces''  in  a  child's  muscle  appear  as 
cubes,  having  four  surfaces,  which  are  globular.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  explains  the  appearance  described  by  Dr.  Dobie  as  occurring  in 

1  Bobie's  **  Obserrations  on  the  Minnte  Strnctnre  and  Mode  of  Contraction  of 
Volnntaiy  MnscnUur  Fibre/'  'Annals  of  Natural  History/  vol.  iii,  seriea  2nd, 
1849,  p.  118. 
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the  striated  mnscolar  fibre  of  certain  animaLs ;  thus  (PL,  fig.  7),  the 
dark  line  sometimes  seen  crossing  a  "  clear  space''  is  the  remains  of 
a  ''  dare  space"  which  was  once  of  the  same  size  as  the  others^  but 
has  gradually  diminished  in  breadth.  Likewise^  the  somewhat  light 
line  observed  occasionally  in  the  ''  dark  spaces''  is  probably  the 
remains  of  a  ''clear  space"  which  has  become  by  degrees  filled 
up  with  sarcous  substance^  or  been  compressed  by  two  neighbouring 
*'  dark  spaces." 

The  *'  clear  spaces"  of  the  primitive  fibriUa  appear  to  me  to  be 
derived  partly  from  the  larger  molecules  of  the  bla^ma,  and  chiefly 
from  the  increase  in  size  of  the  molecules  into  which  the  original 
cytoblast3|  as  we  have  before  seen^  are  dissolved ;  for  these  molecules 
present  all  the  characters  of  the  "  clear  spaces"  of  the  fibrillar,  and 
they  increase  in  size  probably  by  their  inherent  powers  of  growth 
and  by  the  coalescence  of  two  or  more  smaller  molecules.  The 
''  clear  spaces"  of  the  primary  fibrillsB  are  spherical  in  form,  co- 
lourlessj  with  a  well-defined  dark  border,  transparent^  possessing 
a  delicate  wall,  enclosing  probably  semifluid  contents,  and  they 
refract  light  like  oil-globules.  In  diameter  they  measure  nearly 
-rjr+^,th  of  an  inch.  The  "  dark  spaces"  of  the  primitive  fibrillie,  on 
the  other  hand,  appear  also  to  be  surrounded  by  a  delicate  wall,  but 
their  contents  are  more  dense.  That  each  fibriUa  is  surrounded  bv  a 
membrane  is  very  difiicult  to  be  demonstrated,  but  it  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  exist  from  the  following  facts  : — ^A  fibriUa 
possesses  a  well-marked  contour,  indicated  by  parallel  lines ;  more- 
over, in  preparations  of  muscle  preserved  in  alcohol,  when  the  latter 
has  evaporated,  the  fibrillse  are  observed  to  be  narrow  and  their 
"  clear  spaces"  to  be  shrunken,  as  if  from  the  collapsing  of  their 
walls,  but  they  resume  their  natural  appearance  on  the  addition  of 
alcohol;  and  lastly,  the  "  dark  spaces"  oi  muscular  fasciculi  are  seen 
to  become  approximated  during  contraction ;  and  if  they  were  oncon- 
nected  by  any  bond  of  union,  like  a  dehcate  membrane,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  during  the  changes  they  constantly  undergo  in 
contraction  and  relaxation  the  dark  particles  would  be  very  nable 
to  be  displaced. 

Seeing,  then,  that  what  are  commonly  called  the  ''  dear  spaces" 
of  the  fibrillae  are,  in  truth,  not  spaces,  but  particles  possessing 
delicate  walls,  and  probably  containing  fluid,  the  question  then 
suggests  itself — ^what  is  the  function  of  these  so-called  ''clear 
spaces  ?"  That  they  may  be  considered  as  "  reservoirs  of  pabulum," 
or  stores  of  nutriment  derived  originally  from  the  capillaries  of  the 
sarcolemma,  and  brought  thus  into  more  immediate  connection  with 
the  proper  sarcous  substance,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  following 
considerations : — Most  of  the  animal  tissues,  including  nerve  (as 
lately  demonstrated  by  Professor  Beale),  are  richly  supplied  with 
nuclei,  from  which  they  are  believed  to   derive  their  immediate 
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natnment,  and  it  ie  natural  to  suppose  that  muscular  fasciculi  are 
likewise  provided  with  analogous  structures.  Moreover,  no  vessels 
have  as  yet  been  observed  to  enter  through  the  sarcolemma  into  the 
subatanoe  of  the  £BSciculi,  whereas  the  constant  tear  and  wear  to 
which  muscular  fibre  is  subjected  on  account  of  its  contractility  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  tissue,  leading  to  the  supposition  that 
the  fasciculi  have  some  inherent  source  of  nutrition. 

T6  refer  now  to  the  development  of  the  sarcolemma.  The  sheath 
of  a  muscular  &scicalus  is  of  such  extreme  delicacy,  even  in  adult 
muscle^  that  one  cannot  easily  recognise  it  in  that  of  the  foetus. 
Henoe  arise  the  diffident  terms  in  which  observers  have  couched 
their  views  as  to  the  development  of  the  sarcolemma.  Of  all  the 
older  observers,  Semak  alone  gives  an  opinion  on  this  point. 
Agreeing  with  fiemak  in  his  surmise  regarding  the  origin  of  the  sar- 
colemma from  a  delicate  layer  of  sarcous  substance  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  fibrill®,  certain  of  my  preparations,  in  which  the 
fasciculi  were  slightly  tinged  with  carmine  or  with  asphalt,  satisfied 
me  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  theory,  and  showed  in  ad^tion  that 
the  development  is  efiected  by  the  agency  of  cytoblasts  (PL,  fig.  6). 
For  as  a  primitive  fasciculus  advances  in  development,  and  as  its 
lateral  bands  become  bv  decrees  one  with  it,  the  cytoblasts  are  seen  (as 
observed  also  by  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke)  to  rise  to  the  surface.  When 
tinted  as  above  mentioned  the  cytoblasts  are  distinctly  seen  to  be 
nearer  the  surface  than  the  transverse  stri« ;  and  that  they  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  delicate  laver  of  sarcous  substance,  raised  thus 
above  the  surface  of  the  fibrillse,  is  rendered  very  probable  by  the 
fact  that  the  longitudinal  striation  of  the  fibre,  as  tuso  the  clusters 
of  granules  in  its  axis,  and  subsequently  its  transverse  striae,  become 
more  obscure,  as  if  covered  by  a  membrane. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  development  of  striped  mus- 
cular fibre  in  man  and  the  other  Vertebrata  may  be  derived  the 
following  conclusions : 

Muscle  is  originally  developed  as  a  molecular  blastema  of  an 
oleo-albuminous  character,  in  which  nucleolated  nuclei,  or  cytoblasts, 
with  ^anular  contents,  are  formed. 

This  blastema  next  undergoes  a  process  of  fibrillation ;  the  cyto- 
blasts— arranging  themselves  linearly,  and  with  their  long  axes 
parallel  to  the  fibrillse  between  which  they  lie — are  connected  to- 
gether by  blastema. 

As  regards  the  progressive  changes  undergone  by  the  cytoblasts, 
they  become  round,  their  contents  increase  m  size,  and  at  last  they 
break  up  into  clusters  of  granules. 

The  growth  of  the  primitive  muscular  fibre,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeds  as  follows : — it  becomes  more  and  more  dense  by  the  con- 
stant addition  of  portions  of  the  surrounding  blastema,  lateral  bands 
are  formed  under  the  agency  of  nuclei,  and  ultimately  coalesce  with 
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the  fibre ;  longitudinal  striation  next  takes  place  in  the  fibre,  and, 
aomewhat  later,  transverse  stris  are  observed  at  different  parts  along 
its  margins.  In  the  fresh  muscle  this  striation  is  seen  by  degrees 
to  become  more  and  more  obscure  from  the  increased  blastema  on 
the  surface  of  the  fibre  (the  sarcolemma). 

The  increase  in  breadth  of  a  primitive  fasciculus  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  lateral  bands  with  nuclei  being  formed  on  each  margin 
of  the  fibre,  and  ultimately  coalescing  with  it,  as  also  by  the 
gradual  addition  of  portions  of  blastema.  Increase  in  the  bulk  (^ 
adult  muscle  is  due  to  the  increase  in  length  and  breadth  of  its 
original  component  fasciculi,  to  a  subdivision  of  the  same  without 
the  agency  or  nuclei,  and  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  inter- 
fascicular connective  tissue  and  fat. 

The  ''  clear  spaces  "  of  the  primitive  fibrillse  present  the  appear- 
ance of  globular  molecules  arranged  in  linear  series  and  connected 
together  by  sarcous  substance.  They  probably  are  reservoirs  of 
nutritive  material,  and  serve  to  distribute  the  nutriment  derived 
from  the  capillaries  on  the  surface  of  the  sarcolemma  among  the 
sarcous  substance  in  its  interior. 

The  sarcolemma  seems  to  be  formed  originally  as  a  thin  layer  of 
blastema,  raised  under  the  agency  of  cytoblasts  above  the  surfiu^  of 
the  primitive  fasciculus.  These  cytoblasts  become  afterwards  nuclei 
of  the  sarcolemma  in  the  adult. 

Lastly,  a  striking  analogy  may  be  observed  between  the  appear- 
ances presented  in  the  different  stages  of  the  embiyonic  stripea  mus- 
cular fibre  of  the  Yertebrata  and  those  of  contractile  substance  in 
many  of  the  lower  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
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1.  From  the  back  of  a  frog  tadpole,  one  and  one  fifth  of  an  inch  long, 
shows  the  original  molecular  blastema  of  muscle  with  the 
cytoblasts  forming  in  it.  These  cytoblasts  (in  the  muscle  of 
the  frog  tadpole,  foetal  calf,  and  clnek)  measure,  on  an  aver- 
age>  i-rVoth  to  voToth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  T-ror^b  to 
a  *'j  o^b  of  an  inch  in  breiidth.  The  molecules  vary  in  size 
from  TTo  o^b  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  a  size  just  perceptible 
by  the  eye.  a.  Isolated  cytoblasts,  illustrating  some  of  the 
properties  of  those  bodies,  i.  Cytoblasts,  acted  on  by  acetic 
acid,  which  causes  them  to  appear  as  if  their  walls  were  dis- 
solved. 
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FIO. 

2.  a.  Mnscular  fibre  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  a  frog^  showing 

the  cytoblasts  arranged  linearly  with  their  long  axes  parallel 
tp  that  of  the  fibre,  b.  Muscular  fibre  from  back  of  a 
human  foetus,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  illustrating  the 
disintegration  of  the  cytoblasts  into  clusters  of  granules,  which 
graduallv  separate  from  one  another. 

3.  a.  Shows  the  longitudinal  striation  of  a  muscular  fibre  from  a 

human  foetus — second  to  third  month.  It  is  -rrVff^b  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  In  it,  also,  the  transverse  striae  are  seen  as 
delicate  streaks,  at  intervals,  along  its  margin,  b.  From  a 
human  foetus  of  the  fourth  month  (four  and  a  half  inches 
long),  illustrating  the  increase  in  breadth  of  primitive  mus- 
cular fasciculi  by  means  of  the  formation  and  coalescence  of 
lateral  bands  formed  under  the  agency  of  cytoblasts.  In  the 
human  foetus  at  this  stage  the  voluntary  muscles  are  perfectly 
developed,  distinct,  and  surrounded  by  delicate  fascise  sepa- 
rating them  from  one  another. 

4.  A  fasciculus  dissected  into  fibrillse,  after  having  been  soaked  for 

sixty  hours  in  weak  chromic  acid.  From  a  frog  tadpole,  one 
and  three  tenths  of  an  inch  long.  Shows  the  fibrillse  to  con- 
sist of  a  linear  series  of  spherical  particles  connected  together 
by  blastema,  and  bounded  along  the  margins  by  the  same. 
a.  Fibrilla  ,  g ] ^ p^b  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  ''clear 
spaces,^'  on  altering  the  focus,  seem  darker  than  the  inter- 
mediate sarcous  substance  (*'dark  spaces''),  b.  Bepresents 
the  spherical  form  of  the  "clear  spaces"  in  the  primitive 
fibrill®.  c.  Owing  to  the  globularity  of  the  light  particles, 
with  an  intermediate  focus,  the  sarcous  substonce  (''dark 
spaces '')  has  an  injutting  appearance. 

5.  Muscular  fasciculus  from  biceps  of  a  human  foetus  of  the  ninth 

month.  The  transverse  striae  ("dark  spaces'')  are  broad, 
strongly  marked,  and  bounded  by  dark  smooth  margins. 
This  appearance  closely  resembles  that  of  the  fasciculi  in  in- 
sects.    (Compare  with  PL,  fig.  14.) 

6.  Fasciculus  tinged  with  carmine,  from  the  intercostals  of  a  human 

foetus  of  the  ninth  month.  It  shows  the  cytoblasts  of  the 
sarcolemma  lying  on  the  surface,  and  illustrates  the  develop- 
ment of  that  membrane. 

7.  Diagrammatic  representation,  illustrating  Dr.  Dobie's  view  of 

an  appearance  occasionally  presented  by  the  muscle  of  adult 
animals.  Some  of  the  "  dark  spaces  "  are  crossed  by  a  clear 
streak,  while  the  "light  spaces"  have  a  dark  line  passing 
across  them. 
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Pio. 

8.  The  Barcode,  or  contractile  substance,  of  the  common  fresh- 

water sponge  {8pongiUafluvi(UUU)i  consbting  of  a  molecular 
blastema  in  whidi  cytoblasts  are  imbedded. 

9.  Vertical  section  through  the  contractile  substance  of  a  (tommon 

polyp  {Cj/anea  auraia),  showing  delicate  fibrils  enelosiiig 
cytoolasts.  An  appearance  analogous  to  that  of  the  second 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  striped  muscle  of  the  Voie- 
brata.    a.  Cytoblasts,  same  as  in  preceding  fig. 

10.  Muscular  fibres  of  limpet  (patella).    They  appear  to  the  naked 

eye  as  bluish-white  glistening  bands,  like  the  ligamentous 
textures  of  the  Yertebrata ;  and  on  examination  in  their  in- 
terior is  seen  a  delicate,  well-defined,  longitudinal  striation. 

11.  Fibre  from  the  muscle  of  leech  {Hirudo  $anpMugd)j  after 

Lebert  ('Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.,'  iii,  p.  216).  Presents  very  deli- 
cate transverse  stris. 

12.  Muscle  of  worm  {Lumbrieui  terreitrU).     Delicate  stri»,  as  in 

the  preceding  figure,  are  seen;  but  on  being  dissected  into 
fibrils  {x)  these  stri»  are  no  longer  observed.  This  trans- 
verse striation  is,  therefore,  probably  sarcolemmatous,  and 
consisting  of  foldings  or  creasings  of  that  membrane. 

13.  Fasciculus  and  fibrillse  from  muscle  of  wild  bee  {Bamiyx  ffera), 

after  Lebert  ('Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.,'  iii,p.  216).  The  fibrilk 
(o)  resemble  those  of  primitive  vertebrate  fibrill»j  in  which 
the  "  clear  spaces  '*  are  spherical. 

14.  Muscular  fasciculus  from  tiouse-fly  {Muica  damettica).     The 

transverse  strie  are  well  marked,  dark,  and  with  sharply 
defined  margins,  like  those  in  the  fasciculi  of  the  human  foetus 
at  the  ninth  month. 
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Toit-mortem  appearances  in  eases  of  Sudden  Death  from  Pulmonary 
Apoplexy,     By  Francis  Ogston,  M.D.  University  of  Aberdeen. 

The  frequency  and  importance  of  the  so-caOed  pulmonary 
apoplerjr  as  an  immediate  and  direct  cause  of  death  in  various 
dis^ised  states  of  the  body  has  been  forced  on  the  notice  of  the 
writer  on  several  occasions,  while  engaged  in  the  investigation 
of  cases  of  sudden  death  occurring  under  unexplained  or  suspi- 
cious circumstances.  Believing  that  the  observations  thus  accu- 
mulated in  the  course  of  his  ihedico-legal  practice  might  be  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  the  profession,  it  is  now  proposed  to  place 
his  cases  on  record,  con^ning  the  narrative  in  each  instance  to 
the  appearances  in  the  bodies  examined  which  were  of  a  purely 
pathological  character,  or  which  had  a  bearing  on  the  particular 
mode  of  death.  One  appearance  of  this  last  sort  will,  however,  be 
omitted  for  obvious  reasons,  viz.,  the  state  of  the  surface,  each  of 
the  bodies  inspected  exhibiting  more  or  less  of  pallor  of  their  non- 
dependent,  with  less  than  the  usual  lividity  of  their  dependent,  parts. 
It  may  also  be  premised  that  the  only  order  adopted  in  the  bring- 
ing forward  of  the  cases  has  been  to  place  the  less  severe  of  these 

Case  1. — ^Alexander  B — y  act.  64,  found  dead  in  bed.  Interior 
of  the  air-passages  dull  red.  Lower  lobe  of  left  lung  apoplectic. 
Blood  coagulated,  and  in  sparing  quantities  in  the  left  and  abundant 
and  fluid  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  Fatty  degeneration  of 
the  walls  of  the  heart.  Liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  bloodless;  liver 
and  kidneys  fatty. 

Case  2. — ^Alexander  8 — ,  set.  60.  Found  dead  in  bed.  Body 
emaciated.  Brain  pale.  Close  recent  adhesions  of  the  left  lung  to 
the  chest  and  diaphragm.  Left  lung  generally  apoplectic.  B^ht 
cavities  of  the  heart  distended  with  clotted  blood;  less  blood,  but  of 
the  same  character,  in  its  left  cavities.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart.     Nutm^Uver;  waxy  kidneys. 

Case  3. — Christian  F —  or  C — ^  set.  64.  Found  dead.  Interior 
of  the  trachea  reddened.  Becent  adhesions  of  right  lung  to  the 
chest  and  diaphragm.  Whole  of  left  lung  apoplectic.  Blood  in  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart;  its  left  cavities  empty.  Coffee-ground 
fluid  in  the  stomach. 

Case  4. — ^Mary  K — ^  act.  66,  a  bedridden  pauper.  Found  dead 
in  bed.  Body  much  emaciated.  Clotted  blood  in  the  mouth.  Brain 
unusually  bloodless.  Fluid  blood  in  the  left  and  a  bulky  fibrinous 
clot  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.     Nine  fluid  ounces  of  reddish 
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seram  in  the  left  pleural  cavitj.  (Edema  of  the  right  lung.  Lower 
lobe  of  left  lung  apoplectic.  Dilatation  of  the  aorta.  Liver  hjper* 
trophied  and  bloodless.  Walls  of  the  right  kidney  thinned,  and  its 
interior  filled  with  clear  serum.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  left 
kidney.     Litestinal  tract  pale  and  empty. 

Case  5. — Burnett  C — .  set.  55.  While  confined  by  an  illness  of 
a  few  days'  duration,  and  which  had  not  been  considered  of  a  serious 
character,  was  found  dead  in  bed.  Small  quantities  of  dark  fluid 
blood  in  the  mouth,  trachea,  and  larger  bronchi.  Dark  fluid  blood 
in  the  right  and  in  sparing  quantity  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart. 
Black  vomit  in  the  stomach.  Peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines 
highly  injected.  Lower  lobes  of  both  lungs  apoplectic  throughout. 
Bather  more  blood  than  usual  within  the  head. 

Case  6. — Mary  C — ,  act.  16.    Found  dead  in  bed.     Had  be^ 

Ereviously  in  apparent  health.  Blood  in  the  left  nostril;  pupils 
roadly  dilated.  Tongue  protruded,  and  marked  by  the  teeth. 
Cerebral  sinuses  turgia.  Blood  and  frothy  mucus  in  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  trachea.  Lengthy  adhesions  betwixt  the  left  Jung  and 
the  chest  and  diaphragm;  upper  lobe  of  the  left  and  the  lowest 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  apoplectic ;  the  remaining  lobes  of  the  lungs 
congested  and  (Bdematous.  Bight  side  of  the  heart  distended  with 
dark  fluid  blood;  its  left  side  comparatively  empty.  Liver  and 
kidneys  congested.  Serous  cysts  in  both  ovaries.  Mammse  and 
genitals  undeveloped. 

Case  7. — ^Alexander  F — ,  set.  61.  Found  dead.  Pupils  broadly 
dilated.  Bloodlessness  of  the  mass  of  the  brain;  a  soft  clot  of  blood 
in  its  lateral  ventricles,  with  softening  of  their  walls ;  an  aneurismal 
dilatation  of  the  left  vertebral  artery  within  the  skull,  of  the  size  of 
a  pea.  Bight  heart  distended  with  dark  fluid  blood.  Blood,  of  the 
same  character,  in  sparing  quantity,  in  the  left  heart.  Middle  and 
lowest  lobes  of  the  right  and  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  apoplectic 
Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  ossification  of 
its  mitral  and  sigmoid  valves.     Dilatation  of  the  aorta. 

Case  8. — Daniel  M — ,  set.  55.  Found  dead  in  bed,  to  which  he 
had  retired  a  few  minutes  previously,  apparently  in  health.  Body 
somewhat  emaciated ;  pupils  dilated.  Bounded  ecchymosed  patches 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  scalp.  Contents  of  the  skull  paler  than 
usual.  Frothy  mucus  in  the  trachea.  Bight  heart  much  distended 
with  dark  fluid  blood.  Dilatation  of  the  aorta.  Old  adhesions  in 
the  surface  of  the  right  lung.  Middle  and  inferior  lobes  of  the 
right  and  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  apoplectic ;  upper  lobe  of  the 
right  lung  (Edematous.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  left  kidney ;  a 
calcareous  calculus  in  the  right  supra-renal  capsule.  Lower  and 
intestinal  tube  anaemious. 
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Case  9. — ^David  C — ,  set.  65.  Found  dead  in  a  fidd.  Blood- 
lessness  of  the  cranial  contents.  Bloody  in  some  quantity^  in  the 
throat  and  air-passages ;  a  large  fibrinous  clot  and  dark  fluid  blood 
distending  the  right  heart ;  a  sparing  quantity  of  blood  in  the  left 
heart,  tipper  and  inferior  lobes  of  the  right  and  the  lower  lobe  of 
the  left  lung  apoplectic.  Heart  much  loaded  with  fat.  Consider- 
able dilatation  of  the  aorta ;  a  little  bloody  fluid  in  the  stomach. 
Pallor  and  bloodlessness  of  the  abdominal  viscera  generally. 

Case  10. — John  G — ,  set.  45.  Found  dead  on  the  floor  of  his 
room.  Blood  at  both  nostrils.  Shirt  wet  with  urine.  Sparing 
quantities  of  blood  in  the  mouthy  throaty  and  upper  part  of  the 
trachea.  Reddish  frothy  mucus  at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea.  Blood, 
partly  fluid,  partly  clotted,  distending  the  right  heart;  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  blood  in  the  left  heart.  Inferior  lobes  of 
both  lungs  apoplectic.    Liver  and  kidneys  congested. 

Case  11. — Jessie  B — ^  D — ,  or  A — ,  set.  60.  Found  dead  in 
bed.  Previous  complaint  of  sickness.  Whole  of  the  right  and 
portions  of  both  lobes  of  the  left  lungs  apoplectic.  Dark  fluid 
blood  copiously  in  right  and  sparingly  in  left  cavities  of  the  heart. 
Enlargement  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  its  right 
cavities  dilated  and  attenuated.     Contraction  of  the  colon. 


Case  12. — Christina  L —  or  P — ,  cet.  56.  Found  dead  in  a 
chair  in  her  room.  Pallor  of  the  mouth,  throat,  gullet,  and  air- 
passages.  Fluid  blood  and  fibrinous  clots  in  about  equal  quantities 
on  each  side  of  the  heart.  Both  lungs  closely  fixed  by  pale  adhesions 
to  the  chest.  Extensive  pneumonia  of  left  lung ;  middle  and  lower 
lobes  of  right  lung  apoplectic.     Liver  and  kidneys  small  and  fatty. 

Case  18. — George  K — ,  set.  49.  Found  dead  in  bed.  Pupils 
dilated ;  brain  pinkish.  Trachea  reddened.  Upper  lobes  of  both 
lungs  emphysematous;  the  remaining  lobes  of  Doth  lungs  apo- 
pl^tic.  Bight  heart  full  of  fluid  blood,  and  its  wall  attenuated. 
Kidneys  pale. 

Case  14. — ^Lawrence  P — ,  set.  24.  Found  dead  in  bed.  Numerous 
pnncta  vasculosa  in  the  brain.  Uniform  deep  redness  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  mouth,  throat,  cesophagns,  and  trachea.  Fluid  blood 
in  the  trachea.  Bight  lung  adherent  to  the  chest.  Left  heart  empty. 
Blood,  partly  fluid,  partly  clotted,  in  the  right  heart.  The  whole  of 
the  IdTt  and  the  lower  lobes  of  the  right  lung  apoplectic.  Heart 
flaccid,  pale,  and  fatty.    Liver  and  kidneys  fatty. 

Case  15. — John  H — ,  set.  75.  Seen  to  drop  down  dead  in  the 
street.  Pupils  dilated.  Fluid  blood  abundant  in  right  and  in 
sparing  quantity  in  left  heart.  Walls  of  the  hearts  generally  at- 
tenuated.    Old  adhesions  of  right  lung  to  the  chest.    Upper  part  of 
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left  Itmir  wnphyBematons ;  the  remainder  of  the  organ  apoplectic. 
Liver  bRK)dl«»8.    Right  kidney  granular.    Left  kidney  congested. 

Ca»b  16.— WiUiam  K— ,  wt.  58.  Found  dead  in  bed.  I^ 
blood  than  usual  within  the  head ;  a  thin  layer  of  blood  in  the 
mouth  and  air-passages.  \  little  bloody  serum  m  the  pericardium. 
Fluid  blood,  in  about  equal  quantities,  on  each  side  of  the  h«rt. 
Heart  a  Rood  deal  loaded  with  fat.  Three  ounces  of  fluid  blood  m 
the  right  cavity  of  the  chest.  Both  lungs,  except  at  their  summits, 
apoplectic.    Contents  of  the  abdomen  bloodless. 

As  bearing  on  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  the  foiu  Mowing 
cases  may  be  subjoined,  although  in  these  the  state  of  the  lungs 
formed  but  a  subsidiary  element  in  the  final  results. 

Case  17.— Catherine  McK— ,  65.  Found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a 
stair  from  the  top  of  which  it  was  believed  that  she  had  Mien  while 
in  drink  Thin  layers  of  clotted  blood  under  the  scalp  and  dura 
mater  over  the  upper  back  part  of  the  head.  Linear  fractures 
traversing  the  occipital  and  the  squamous  plate  of  the  left  temporal 
bones.  Muco-purulent  fluid  in  the  bronchi.  Lower  lobe  of  left 
lunir  apoplectic.  Right  carities  of  the  heart  distended  with  dark 
fluid  blood.  Heart  much  enlarged ;  its  walls  fatty ;  its  left  side 
hypertrophied ;  its  right  attenuated ;  cretaceous  mattors  in  the 
mitral  valve. 

Casb  18.— Darid  &-,  set.  60.    While  in  a  state  of  mental 
depression  swallowed  a  very  large  dose  of  areenic.    Assjatence  having 
been  speedily  procured,  free  vomiting  was  induced.    When  seen  by 
the  reporter,  about  twelve  hours  after  the  takmg  of  the  poison,  his 
apDcarance  did  not  seem  to  indicate  immediate  danger.    About  three 
hours  subsequently  to  this,  however,  after  it  was  thought  that  i» 
had  been  for  some  time  merely  asleep,  he  was  found  dead  in  bed. 
Fatty  degeneration  of  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain.     Ulood, 
in  about  equal  quantities,  on  each  side  of  the  heart,  that  on  the  right 
coagulaUKl,  that  on  the  left  fluid.     Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
with  warty  fringes  on  its  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves.    Enkrgemoit 
of  the  ascending  aorta,  and  thickening  of  its  valves.     Upper  lobea 
of  both  lungs  emphysematous.     Lower  lobe  of  left  lung  hepatized. 
Middle  and  inferior  lobes  of  right  lung  apoplectic.    Litanor  of 
the  stomach  intensely  reddened.     Liver  and  kidneys  highly  con- 
gested. 

Case  19.— James  H— ,  set.  45.  Had  swallowed  strychnia  (quan- 
titv  unknown),  with  a  suicidal  intention.  Survived  four  hours, 
aflected  with  continued  convulsions  of  considerable  severity.  From 
two  to  three  drachms  of  blood,  partly  fluid,  partly  clotted,  in  the 
left  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain.     Blood  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
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trachea;  in  some  quantity  in  the  last  situation.  Left  lung  and 
inferior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  apoplectic.  Fluid  blood,  in  quantity, 
in  the  right  and  sparingly  in  the  left  heart.  Slight  injection  of  the 
duodenum. 

Case  20. — L — ,  a  foreign  seaman,  set.  48.  Body  found  in  water. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  indications  of  death  by  drowning,  fluid 
blood  was  encountered  in  the  mouth ;  there  were  capillary  ecchy- 
moses  on  the  inner  face  of  the  scalp,  on  the  pericranium,  and  under 
the  outer  coats  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  spleen ;  and  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  left  lung  was  apoplectic. 

Remabks. — ^IVom  the  narratives  just  concluded  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  cases,  was  as  ]  5  to 
5 ;  or,  omitting  the  last  four,  as  12  to  4.  The  average  ages  of  the 
two  sexes  approximated  pretty  closely,  giving  55*3  years  for  the 
males,  and  54*2  for  the  females ;  or,  leaving  out  the  last  four  cases, 
56*4  for  the  former,  and  55'3  for  the  latter.  One  male  alone  was 
in  the  prime  of  life  (24),  while  one  female  was  only  16.  Omitting 
these  two  exceptional  cases,  the  average  ages  of  the  remainder  stand 
at  53"6  years  for  the  males,  and  63*7  for  the  females,  or,  omitting 
likewise  the  last  four  cases,  as  62'09  for  the  former,  and  63'7  for 
the  latter. 

As,  with  the  exception  of  case  18,  the  parties  examined  had  not 
been  seen  prior  to  their  deaths,  their  previous  histories  could  only 
be  partially  gathered;  in  all,  however,  without  exception,  it  was 
ascertained  pretty  accurately  that  these  parties  had  either  been  of 
intemperate  habits  or  of  enfeebled  constitutions,  or  both  combined. 
The  reported  character  of  intemperance,  however,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, with  one  exception,  appUed  only  to  the  males. 

ne  morbid  condition  of  the  head^  in  all  but  one  of  the  cases  (case 
16),  could,  it  is  obvious,  have  had  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  fatal 
event.  Even  in  the  solitary  instance  of  serious  injury,  the  fissures 
in  the  cranium  and  the  consequent  effusions  of  blood  both  outside 
and  inside  the  skull,  though  ultimately  likely  to  have  destroyed  life, 
were  not  of  such  a  diaracter  as  to  have  done  so  at  once,  apart  from 
other  accompaniments  which  had  not  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
woman's  death.  Jn  no  fewer  than  eight  of  the  cases,  the  state  of 
the  brain  and  its  coverings  was  set  down  in  the  notes  of  inspection 
as  natural.  In  the  remaining  eleven  cases  (omitting  case  17)  the 
state  of  the  head  was  as  follows,  viz. — 
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Pallor  or  bloodlessness  of  the  brain  in  •  6  cases. 

Turgidity  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  in  •        .  1  case. 

Brain  pinkish  in 1    ,, 

„    showing  namerous  puncta  vasculosa  in  1    „ 
Blood  in  the  Uteral  ventricles  (with^  in  one  of 

these^  softening  of  the  ventricular  wall)  in  2  cases. 
Fatty  defeneration  of  the  arteries  at  the  base  of 

the  Drain  in 1  case. 

Capillary  ecchvmoses  on  the  inner  face  of  the 

scalp  and  interior  of  the  pericranium  in     •  1    ,, 
Aneurism  of  one  of  the  vertebral  arteries  witiiin 

the  head  in  1    ^^ 

I%e  condition  of  ike  mouiA,  tkroai,  and  air  passages  exhibited  some 
results  different  from  what  was  perhaps  to  be  anticipated.  Thus,  in 
the  notes  of  inspection  these  are  set  down  as  natural  in  five  of  the 
cases,  and  in  one  as  pidlid.  In  these  parts,  however,  blood  was  found 
in  eight  of  the  remaming  cases  as  under — 


In  the  mouth  alone  in            ....  2 

Simultaneously  in  the  mouth  and  air  passages  in  2 

,,  in  the  nostrils,  mouth,  throat, 

and  air  paauiges  in          ....  2 

Simultaneously  in  the  throat  and  air  passages  in  2 
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In  three  cases  the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea  was  uniformly 
reddened;  in  one  of  these  the  redness  extending  to  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  cesophagus,  coincidently  with  blood  in  the  trachea.  The 
only  other  point  noted  regarding  the  air  tubes  was  the  presence  in 
these  of  frothy  mucus  in  two,  and  muco-purulent  matters  in  one. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  before  leaving  this  point  of  our  subject, 
that  thougn  in  eight  of  the  cases  blood  was  found  after  death  in  the 
mouth,  throat,  or  air  passages,  careful  inquiries  brought  out  the  fact 
that  in  only  one  of  the  instances  (case  4)  had  the  fatal  event  been 
preceded,  recently  at  least,  by  hemoptysis ;  thus  confirming  and  ex- 
tending the  statements  of  Ijaennec,  Kokitansky,  Stokes,  and  others, 
that  there  may  be  apoplectic  effusion  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
without  the  spitting  of  blood.  It  may  be  noticed  in  addition,  that 
only  in  one  instance  (case  19)  was  the  blood  in  any  quantity  between 
the  mouth  and  the  lungs,  while  there  was  little  more  of  it  in  any  case 
than  just  enough  to  moisten  the  parts  in  which  it  was  found. 

1^  morbid  condition  of  the  lungi  which  characterised  the  whole  of 
the  above  cases  was  that  which  has  been  simply  and  briefly  put  down 
in  the  narrations  as  apoplexy.  As  witnessed  in  these,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  observed  to  present  both  essential  points  of  agreement  and 
some  obvious  |K)ints  of  difference,  when  compared  with  the  diseased 
state  of  the  viscus  to  which  the  term  was  first  applied  by  Laennec 
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('Diseases  of  the  Chest/  Forbes's  translation,  8rd  ed.,  pp.  188-9), 
while  in  substantial  agreement  with  Bokitansk/s  descriptions  ('  Pa- 
thological Anatomy/  Syd.  Society's  ed.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  65-6).  This 
will  be  best  seen  by  a  statement  of  the  appearances  of  the  affected 
portions  of  the  lungs  encountered  in  the  preceding  cases.  These 
portions  of  lung  showed  increased  bulk,  though  not  to  any  marked 
extent.  The  colour  of  their  surface  was  darker  and  more  uniform 
than  that  of  the  unaffected  portions  of  the  lungs.  The  morbid  parts 
had  lost  their  natural  spongy  feel,  no  longer  crepitating  on  being  cut 
or  handled.  On  dividing  them  with  the  knife,  their  cut  surfaces  had 
the  appearance  of  perfect  smoothness  and  almost  of  polish.  The 
colour  of  the  interior  of  the  diseased  lungs,  as  thus  exposed,  was  of 
a  very  dark  red,  approaching  to  black ;  and  the  different  slices,  when 
isolated,  had  the  consistence  of  a  very  firm  dot  of  blood.  On  sub- 
mitting  such  slices  of  lung  to  firm  compression,  a  moderate  quantity 
of  dark  grumous  blood  could  be  made  to  exude,  leaving  their  surface 
roughened  or  slightly  granular.  From  the  degree  of  firmness  with 
which  the  effused  blood  had  coagulated  in  the  morbid  parts,  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  determine  satisfactorily  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
effusion  on  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  it  did  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  any  distinct  rent  of  their  substance  had  taken  place,  tb 
any  extent  at  least;  nor  was  the  line  of  demarcation  betwixt  the 
eimsions  and  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  lung  very  definite  or 
distinct,  though  the  periphery  of  the  diseased  portions  could  be 
made  out — ^if  not  by  the  eye,  by  the  comparative  facility  with  which 
the  blood  could  be  expressed  from  the  parts  furthest  from  the  centre 
of  the  effusion,  restoring  to  the  lung  at  these  parts  a  good  deal  of 
its  natural  sponginess. 

The  unaffected  portions  of  the  lungs  in  the  cases  narrated  exhibited, 
it  will  have  been  seen,  little  or  nothing  bearing  on  the  production  of 
the  apoplectic  state  of  these  organs.  These  admit  of  being  summed 
up  as  under,  viz. — 

Adhesions  (partial)  to  the  chest  in  .        .     4  cases. 

Emphysema  (partial)  in         .  .         .     3    „ 

Effusions  (on  one  side)  into  the  pleural  cavities. 


one  of  serum,  one  blood 
(Edema  (partial)  in 
Pneumonia  (partial)  in 
Hepatization  (partial)  in 
Capillary  ecchymoses  in 


in 


2    >, 

1  case. 

1     „ 
1     „ 


While  the  apoplexy  in  eleven  of  the  cases  affected  both  lungs,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  it  showed  a  preference  for  the  left  lun^ 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  Again,  as  regards  the  individual 
lobes  of  the  lungs,  those  on  the  left  side  were  apoplectic,  as  compared 
with  the  right,  in  more  than  double  the  same  ratio.     This  morbid 
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condition  was  far  more  frequent  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  lobes 
in  both  lungs.    Thus  we  have  apoplexj 


Of  the  upi)er  lobe  of  the  right  lung  in 
fy     middle  „  ,,      „    in 

„      inferior,,  „       „     in 

„      upjKjr    „  left     „     in 

„      lower     „  „       „     in 


4  cases. 

6    „ 

11     „ 
6    „ 

18     „ 


If  the  results  of  the  above  inspections  are  to  be  taken  into  accoant, 
the  assuni(»d  connection  between  diseases  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  in  their  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  is  not  wholly  borne 
out.  Even  if  we  include  the  morbid  state  of  the  aorta — we  have  the 
presence  of  disease  of  the  rciitral  orinm  of  the  circulation  in  only 
thirteen  of  the  twenty  case?*,  tlioncrh  the  proj)ortion  rises  if  we  include 
cases  17  to  20  as  special  instances,  indej)endent  altocrether  of  ordi- 
nary causation,  atfording  here  a  nitio  of  11  to  5.  Taking  the  whole 
twenty  cases,  however,  as  it  does  not  much  effect  the  result,  we  have — 

Dilatation  of  the  aorta  in        .         .         .         .5  cases.    ^ — 

Fatty  dtgrnenition  of  tlie  heart  in  .         •  5     „       j/ 

The  heart  loaded  with  fat  in   .         .         .         .  3     „ 

General  enlargement  of  the  heart  in  .         •  2     „        -^ 

Attenuation  of  the  walls  of  the  right  heart  in    .  2     „        ^ 
„          of  the  walls  of  the  heart  on  both 

sides  in         ......  1  case. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  left  heart  in     .  1     „      O 

„  of  the  left  ventricle  in  .         .  1     „ 

Dilatation  and  attenuation  of  the  right  heart  in  1     „ 

Disease  of  the  mitral  valve  in  ...  8  caaes.      "J- 

„  „      tricuspid  valves  in  .         .  1  case. 

„  „      aortic  „      in  .         .  2  cases.      / 

The  results  thus  arrived  at,  as  respects  the  state  of  the  heart  in  its 
bearing  on  the  causation  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  certainly  affords  no 
support  to  the  views  ot  Bokitansky  on  this  point,  who,  it  ^ill  be 
remembered,  lays  it  down  that,  "  This  form  of  apoplexy  is  veTy  fre- 
quently found  to  be  associated  with  active  dilatation  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  and  seems  to  bear  the  same  pathogenetic  relation  to  this 
cardiac  affection  as  cerebral  apoplexy  bears  to  active  dilatation  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart"  (op.  cit.  p.  67). 

Tke  states  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  as  disclosed  by  the  inspections^ 
do  not  call  for  lengthened  observation. 

In  the  arsenical  poisoning  (case  18)  the  phlogosed  condition  of 
the  stomach  was,  of  course,  traceable  to  the  swallowing  of  the  poison. 
In  the  remaining  ninetc^'u  cases,  while  no  fewer  than  sixteen  are  set 
down  in  the  notes  of  inspection  as  natural  or  healthy,  the  stomach  in 
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two  of  the  others  was  fonnd  to  contain  coffee  ground  fluid,  and  the 
third  fluid  blood. 

As  regards  the  intestiiial  tube,  it  was  found  that  while  its  peri- 
toneal surface  in  one  (case  5)  was  found  inflamed,  the  duodenum 
injected  in  a  second  (case  18),  the  colon  contracted  in  a  third  (case 
11),  and  the  whole  canal  pale  and  bloodless  in  three  (cases  4,  8, 
and  9),  in  all  the  others  it  was  set  down  as  natural. 

The  liver,  again,  appears  as — 


Natural  m 

9  cases. 

Bloodless  in 

.     5     „ 

Congested  in 

8    „ 

Patty  in 
The  spleen  as 

4 

Natural  in 

.  16    „ 

Bloodless  in 

.         .     3    „ 

Ecchymosed  in 

.     1  case. 

And  the  kidneys 

Natural  in 

6  cases. 

Fatty  in 

. 

.         .     4     „ 

Waxy  in 

.     1  case. 

Congested  in 

.     8  cases. 

Bloodless  in 

.     3     „ 

One  serous  cyst. 

the  other  fatty  in 

.     1  case. 

One  granular,  the  other  congested  in 

■     •  1  ,. 

Ecchymosed  in 

•         •         «         • 

•  1  „ 

Finally,  it  will  have  been  observed  that,  as  far  as  could  be  gathered 
from  this  source,  the  distribution  of  the  blood  betwixt  the  two  sides 
of  the  heart  pointed  to  asphyxia  as  the  mode  of  death  in  sixteen  of 
the  cases,  and  asthenia  or  syncope  in  the  remaining  four ;  or,  if  we 
leave  out  the  four  last,  as  mixed  ones,  we  have  the  indication  of  death 
by  asphyxia  in  fourteen,  by  syncope  in  only  two  of  the  cases.  The 
cause  of  this  exception  to  the  general  result  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive; for,  by  turning  to  the  narratives,  we  find  that  in  the  two 
deaths  by  syncope  (cases  12  and  16)  the  heart  in  one  showed  the 

!)reviou8  existence  of  fatty  d^neraticm,  and  in  the  other  not  only 
atty  degeneration,  but,  in  addition,  general  enhu^ment  of  the 
organ,  and  dilatation  and  attenuation  of  its  right  cavities.  That, 
after  eliminating  this  source  of  difference,  the  state  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  heart  should  have  pointed  to  death  by  asphyxia  in 
fourteen  out  of  sixteen  cases  was  what  was  to  have  been  antici- 
pated. The  effusions  of  blood  into  the  interior  of  the  lungs  could 
not  have  failed  to  interfere  witib,  and  from  their  extent  speedily  to 
arrest,  the  respiratory  functions  of  these  organs ;  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  perceive  why  it  was  that  others  of  the  post-mortem  indications  of 
asphyxia  were  but  little  marked^  or  sometimes  even  are  wanting  in 
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some  cases.  To  do  this  it  is  only  necessafy  to  take  into  acoonnt  the 
quantity  of  blood  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  and  fixed  in  the 
langs  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  bloodless  state  of  the  cuta- 
neous surface  generally^  in  all,  and  of  some  of  the  more  important 
▼iscera  encountered  in  so  many  of  the  inspections. 


Aet.  III. 

An  Att-empt  to  remove  the  Difficulties  attending  ike  application  of 
Dr,  Carpenter^ s  Tkeory  of  the  Function  of  the  Sensori-molor 
Ganglia  to  the  common /arm  of  Hemiplegia.  By  W.  H.  Broad- 
bent,  M.D.,  Assistant-Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and 
Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  the  School. 

This  theory,  as  is  well  known,  is,  that  the  thalamus  is  the  organ 
of  conscious  sensibility,  to  which  all  impressions  made  on  peripheral 
sensory  nerve-fibres  must  be  transmitted  in  order  to  be  recognised  as 
sensations,  and  the  corpus  striatum  the  or^n  or  instrument  of 
voluntary  motion, — the  downward  starting  point  of  volitional  motor 
impulses,  or  it  might  be  said  of  all  cerebral  motor  impulses.  These  two 
ganglia  are  again  associated  according  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Carpenter 
in  sensori-motor  action,  impressions  reaching  the  thalamus  being 
passed  on  to  the  corpus  striatum,  and  giving  rise  to  automatic 
movements  diifering  from  those  which  have  their  centre  in  the  cord, 
onlv  in  being  accompanied  by  sensation. 

'the  common  form  of  hemiplegia  is  caused  by  hemorrhage,  or 
softening  in  one  or  both  of  these  bodies  on  one  side,  and  the  diffi- 
culties presented  are  :  that  the  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum  being 
considered  respectively  the  organ  of  sensation  and  motion  of  the 
opposite  half  of  the  body,  the  motor  paralysis  is  not  general  in 
that  half,  but  affects  only  the  limbs,  tongue,  and  face,  while  sensa- 
tion either  escapes  altogether  or  is  only  partially  lost.  These  diffi- 
culties have  hitherto  prevented  the  theory  from  obtaining  general 
acceptance. 

As  different  interpretations  of  the  results  of  experimental  and 
microscopic  investigations  of  the  spinal  cord  and  meauUa  oblongata 
have  been  given  bv  different  physiologists,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
briefly  the  views  I  hold  as  to  the  function  and  mechanism  of  these  parts. 

The  gray  matter  of  the  cord  then  I  look  upon  as  containing  a 
series  of  sensory  and  motor  nerve-nuclei  connected  together  trans- 
versely, and  fused  longitudinally  into  a  continuous  chain.  With 
the  posterior  and  anterior  nerve-roots  they  constitute  an  apparatus 
for  automatic  or  reflex  action.  From  the  sensory  nerve-nuclei  com- 
munications pass  upwards  in  the  gray  matter  to  the  thalamus,  these 
crossing  in  the  cord;  to  the  motor  nuclei,  fibres  descend  in  the  antero- 
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lateral  white  colamns  from  the  corpus  striatam^  decussating  at  the 
point  of  the  medulla.  The  posterior  white  columns  are  longitudinal 
commissures  between  the  superimposed  nuclei  for  co-ordinated 
movements. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  simply  a  more  highly  specialised  por« 
tion  of  the  cord^  but  has  in  addition  to  sensory  and  motor  nerve- 
nuclei  certain  accessory  ganglia.  The  constituents  are  also  re- 
arranged. The  nerves  given  off  from  it  having  special  local  distri- 
bution and  functions  of  great  importance^  the  nuclei  are  large^  and 
distinct  one  from  another.  The  reflex  actions  also  which  have  their 
centres  here^  involve  the  co-ordinated  action  of  an  extraordinary 
number  of  muscles,  and  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  life ;  the 
provision  for  this  co-operation  by  means  of  commissural  fibres  must 
DC  of  corresponding  extent.  But  this  localisation,  or  individuali- 
sation  of  nerve-nuclei,  and  linking  together  of  sensory  and  motor 
nuclei  confers  upon  them  no  new  property.  Voluntary  motion  does 
not  originate  in  a  motor  nerve-nucleus  of  the  medulla,  and  sensation 
is  not  recognized  as  such  by  a  sensory  nerve-nucleus.  £ach  is  con- 
nected with  the  corresponding  sensory  or  motor  ganglion,  thalamus 
or  corpus  striatum,  just  as  are  the  nerve-nuclei  of  the  cord,  the  com- 
municating fibres  crossing  the  septum,  and  ascending  in  the  oppo- 
site half  of  the  medulla  and  pons. 

These  remarks  may  also  be  applied  to  the  pons,  so  far  as  concerns 
nerve-nuclei  and  the  longitudinal  tracts  of  fibres. 

The  thalamus  being  thus  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of  sensation,  and 
the  corpus  striatum  as  the  instrument  of  volitional  (ideational)  ac- 
tion ;  the  pons,  medulla,  and  cord,  being  considered  merely  as  sub- 
sidiary mechanism,  the  questions  arise  in  hemiplegia,  caused  by 
injury  to  one  or  both  of  these  bodies  : 

1.  Why  is  not  sensation  more  frequently  and  profoundly 
affected? 

2.  Why  is  not  the  entire  half  of  the  body,  head,  and  neck  para- 
lysed as  to  voluntary  motion,  instead  of  merely  the  limbs,  and  in  a 
partial  degree  the  face  and  tongue  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  has  recently  been  put  forward  promi- 
nently by  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  in  vol.  ii  of  the  '  London  Hos- 
pital Reports,'  as  one  of  the  discrepancies  between  what  he  terms 
"  medical  *'  physiology  and  "  school  *'  physiology.  He  exaggerates 
the  discrepancy,  however,  for  he  says,  "  As  a  nile,  there  is  no  loss 
of  sensation  anywhere.^'  In  opposition  to  this  assertion,  I  might 
quote  any  number  of  authorities,  and  I  can  state  from  my  own  ob- 
servation that  sensation  is  very  frequently  diminished,  sometimes 
very  greatly.  I  have  tested  it  by  pricking  and  pinching,  by  the 
compasses,  and  occasionally  by  hot  substances,  the  sound  side  being 
always  used  as  a  point  of  comparison.  This  does  away  with  the  idea 
that  a  subjective  complaint  of  "  numbness  "  has  been  set  down  as  a 
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low  of  sensation.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  sensibility  of  the  limbs 
merely,  where  the  motor  paralysis  is  most  marked,  which  is  affected, 
but  also  of  the  face,  chest,  and  abdomen.^ 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  common  hemiplegia  sensation  is 
never  (so  far  as  I  know)  totally  lost,  and  that  it  is  often  altogether 
unaffected  when  the  motor  pandysis  is  complete,  and  thia  requires 
explanation.  First,  how  is  it  that  sensation  so  frequently  escapes 
when  motor  power  is  lost,  while  the  converse  never  occurs  ? 

A  reason  for  this,  almost  in  itself  sufficient,  is  found  in  the  relative 
situation  of  the  two  bodies.  The  corpus  striatum,  the  motor 
ganglion,  is  in  front  of,  and  external  to  the  thalamus,  and  may  be 
extensively  damai^i^d  without  involving  the  thalamus  or  the  fibres 
passing  from  it  to  t\\v  cord.  The  thalamus,  on  the  other  hand,  lying 
oehind  the  corpus  striatum,  and  upon  the  fibres  connecting  it  with  the 
cord,  can  scarcely  be  seriously  affected  without  injury  to  these  fibres 
or  the  corpus  striatum  itself. 

Again,  the  thalamus,  according  to  hypothesis,  standing  with 
respect  to  the  corpus  striatum  in  the  relation  of  a  sensory  to  a  motor 
nerve-nucleus,  it  would  almost  follow  that  severe  injury  to  the 
former  would  j)aralysc  the  latter  by  inhibitory  influence,  even  when 
the  injury  was  confined  to  the  thalamus,  and  did  not  reach  the 
corpus  striatum  directly  or  indirectly. 

it  still  remains  to  be  explained,  however,  why  the  lorn  of  ooisa- 
tion  is  not  as  complete  in  degree  when  the  thahimua  is  the  seat  of 
softening  or  hemorrhage,  as  the  loss  of  motor  power  in  the  limbs 
when  the  corpus  striatum  is  affected. 

A  parallel  is  furnished  by  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  motion  being 
almost  always  first  and  most  profoundly  affected,  and  both  are  ex- 

!)lained  by  Dr.  Brown -Sequaid's  experiments  on  the  cord.  He 
bund  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  results  of  section  of  the  white 
motor  columns,  and  of  the  gray  matter  along  which  the  sensory  im- 
pres^iions  travel.  The  cutting  across  of  a  group  of  fibres  in  the 
motor  tract  was  followed  by  a  certain  appreciaJble  muscular  paralysis, 
but  considerable  injury  might  be  done  to  the  gray  matter  before  any 
loss  of  sensation  became  apparent,  and  wliile  a  single  slender  bridge 
of  gray  substance  remained  a  considerable  degree  of  sensibility  per- 
sisted in  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  body  behind  the  seat  of  the 
injury.  The  entire  sensory  tract  resembles  in  structure  this  gray 
matter  of  the  cord,  and  the  thalamus  itself  instead  of  presenting  like 
the  corpus  striatum  distinct  gray  matter  with  white  fibres  plunging 
into  it,  consists  of  an  intimate  admixture  of  cells  and  fibres.  With- 
out pretending  to  explain  this  diffused  transmission  of  sensory  im- 
pressions along  the  cord,  we  may  fairly  suppose  it  to  prevail  in  the 

'  I  ought  to  add  that  my  obMcrvatiuni^  havo  moiLtly  been  inadr  on  recent  cases. 
Dr.  J}ickson*8  on  old  cams,  and  that  sensation  it*  recovered  more  rapidly  than 
motion. 
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higher  part  of  the  sensory  tract,  and  to  be  shared  by  the  thalamus. 
If  this  be  admitted^  it  is  clear  that  only  such  an  amount  of  destruc- 
tive change,  as  should  leave  no  fragment  of  this  body  in  relation 
with  the  sensory  tracts  would  produce  complete  anaesthesia.  We 
should^  in  fact,  expect  that  injury  to  the  thalamus  would  manifest 
itself  rather  in  inhibitory  paralysis  of  the  corpus  striatum  than  in 
marked  loss  of  sensibility. 

I  have  left  out  of  this  consideration  the  special  senses,  recognising, 
however,  that  their  exemption  constitutes  a  grave  difficulty.  If  their 
nuclei,  say  of  the  gustatory  or  auditory,  are  centres  of  sensation  in- 
dependently of  the  thalamus,  there  is  no  reason  why  that  of  the 
trigeminus  should  not  have  the  same  property,  which  would  be  fatal 
to  the  theory  of  the  office  of  the  thalamus.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
these  nuclei  are  supposed  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
tiialamus  as  the  sensory  nuclei  of  the  cord,  the  exemption  of  the 
special  senses  requires  special  explanation.  This,  I  believe,  may  be 
given,  but  it  will  better  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  communi- 
cation, and  the  difficulty  must  be  left  where  it  stands. 

Many  physiologists  locate  sensation  in  the  medulla  or  pons. 
Some  even  sup[X)se,  that  all  the  sensory  nerve-nudei  of  the  cord  are 
centres  of  sensation.  These  hypotheses  would  explain  the  escape  of 
sensibility  in  hemiplegia,  but  the  loss  of  sensation  often  met  with 
would  furnish  a  greater  difficulty  than  the  one  escaped  from.  I  can- 
not now  go  into  the  objections  which  might  be  urged  against  these 
views,  but  pass  on  to  the  question  respecting  motor  paralysis. 

The  difficulty  here,  as  has  before  been  stated,  is,  that  the  limbs, 
and  in  a  less  degree  the  face  and  tongue,  only  are  paralysed,  and  not 
the  entire  lateral  half  of  the  body. 

In  attempting  an  explanation  of  this,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
specify  the  muscles  paralysed,  and  more  particularly  to  determine 
the  precise  character  of  the  facial  paralysis  in  hemiplegia.  The  con- 
trast between  facial  paralysis  proper  and  facial  hemiplegia  has  been 
frequently  described.  Dr.  Todd  accounted  for  the  differences  ob- 
served in  the  two  instances,  by  supposing  that  in  hemiplegia  the 
motor  division  of  the  fifth  was  affected,  the  seventh  escaping,  but 
this  view,  I  suppose,  is  not  now  held  by  any  one  who  has  given 
attention  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  The  distortion  of  facial 
hemiplegia,  as  in  facial  paralysis,  is  generally  recognised  as  being 
due  to  paralysis  of  the  seventh  nerve,  but  as  to  the  exact  character 
and  ext^t  of  this  paralysis  there  is  still  diversity  of  opinion.  Dr. 
Hughhng  Jackson,  in  the  paper  before  referred  to,  says,  ''the 
paralysis  is  simply  of  a  small  part  of  the  face  near  the  angle  of  the 
mouUi,  not  of  the  portio  dura,  but  of  part  of  it.'^  It  is  true,  that 
the  paralysis  is  most  evident  in  ihe  part  of  the  face  referred  to, 
but  no  muscle  supplied  by  the  portio  dura  altogether  escapes 
paralysis,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  paralysis  is  complete  in  none 
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of  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  expressionless  con* 
dition  of  the  affected  side  of  the  face,  or  the  partial  obliteration  of 
the  muscular  markings ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  this 
extends  in  a  slight  degree  to  the  forehead,  where  the  wrinkles  in  a 
recent  and  severe  case  when  well  marked,  will  be  found  slightly 
smoothed  out,  and  the  vertical  furrow  prodaoed  by  the  oorrugator 
supercilii  a  little  less  deep.  The  orbicularis  oculi  which  furnishes 
the  most  striking  point  of  contrast  between  "  facial  paralysisi''  and 
"  facial  hemiplegia,  itself  gives  evidence  of  impaired  powor.  For 
a  short  time  after  a  severe  attack,  it  is  obviously  weakened,  and 
this  may  be  rendered  more  evident  by  bidding  the  patient  close 
both  eyes  powerfully,  or  again,  by  asking  him  to  wink  the  eyes 
alternately.  The  eye  on  the  hemiplegic  side  cannot  be  closed  alone, 
and  the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  of  this  side  will 
be  seen  to  be  less  forcible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  import- 
ant to  note,  that  in  the  region  about  the  angle  of  the  mouth  where 
the  paralysis  is  most  marked  it  is  not  complete.  The  dragging  over 
of  tne  mouth  to  the  sound  side  is  not  so  great  as  in  pvalysis  of 
the  portio  dura,  and  imperfect  movements  may  be  observed  in  the 
paralysed  muscles.  All  the  facial  muscles,  therefore,  are  partially 
paralysed,  though  in  very  different  degrees,  none  completely  so. 
I  should  place  them  in  the  following  order.  Least  of  all  the  small 
muscles  of  the  alee  nasi,  the  orbicularis  oculi,  the  occipito-frontalis, 
and  corrugator  superciUi ;  next,  at  a  long  interval,  the  orbicularis 
oris ;  most  of  all  the  straight  muscles  going  to  the  lips  and  angle  of 
the  mouth.  That  the  orbicularis  oris  is  much  less  affected  than  these 
last  mentioned,  is  evident  from  the  perfect  closure  of  the  month 
which  can  be  effected.  From  this  fact  also,  the  attempt  to  whistle, 
or  blow,  sometimes  directed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  paralysis, 
rather  diminishes  than  increases  the  facial  distortion. 

The  muscles  supplied  by  the  portio  dura,  however,  are  not  the 
only  ones  in  the  face  which  give  evidence  of  paralysis.  The  masti- 
catory muscles,  though  they  take  no  part  in  producing  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  features,  do  not  altogether  escape.  If  the  patient  is 
told  to  close  the  jaw  firmly,  the  masseter  and  temporal  of  the  sound 
side  may  be  felt  to  come  first  into  action,  and  to  contract  the  more 
powerfully ;  sometimes  those  of  the  affected  side  only  act  after  two 
or  three  attempts. 

In  the  tongue,  as  in  the  face,  there  is  evident,  but  incomplete 
paralysis,  the  only  manifestation  of  it  being  deviation  when  it  is 
protruded,  usually  towards  the  paralysed  side. 

The  abdominal  muscles  may  be  made  to  show  a  certain  degree  of 
paralysis  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  masticatory  muscles*  In 
respiration  they  act  on  the  two  sides  with  perfect  equality,  these 
movements  being  automatic ;  but  in  other  actions  it  may  be  seea 
that  the  muscles  of  the  affected  side  are  weakened.     Thus,  though 
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an  hemipl^c  patient  is  able  to  raise  himself  from  the  recumbent  to 
the  sitting  posture  with  little  or  \o  help  from  his  sound  arm^  by 
means  of  the  recti  abdominales,  and  \he  hand  placed  upon  the  ab- 
domen feels  the  muscles  of  both  side3  contracting  powerfully,  still 
as  in  the  case  of  the  masseters^  those  bf  the  affected  side  are  some- 
what later  than  the  others,  and  do  not  act  with  the  same  energy. 

The  limbs  are  the  only  parts  in  which  motion  is  altogether  lost. 
In  a  severe  case,  I  have  lound  not  only  every  muscle  of  the  arm 
paralysed,  but  the  scapula  perfectly  motionless.  The  pectorals,  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  trapezius,  the  latter,  in  movements  of  the  head 
also,  were  flaccid,  and  apparently  the  more  deeply  seated  muscles, 
the  serratus,  rhomboidei  and  levator,  were  equally  paralysed.  In  the 
1^,  the  loss  of  motor  power  is  rarely  so  complete  as  in  the  arm. 

These  are  the  muscles  paralysed.  It  is,  however,  even  more 
necessary  to  specify  the  muscles  which  escape  paralysis^  since  it  is 
this  exeinption  and  not  the  fact  of  paralysis  which  requires  expla- 
nation. The  muscles  incompletely  paralvsed  also,  will  again  have 
to  be  alluded  to,  the  partial  exemption  having  to  be  accounted  for 
as  well  as  the  complete  escape. 

The  muscles,  then,  which  give  no  indication  whatever  of  paralysis 
are  those  of  the  eye,  neck,  back,  and  chest.  The  movements  of  the 
two  eyes  are  as  perfect  as  ever ;  there  is  no  paralysis,  therefore,  of 
the  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  nerves  of  the  affected  side.  As  to  the 
neck,  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  stemo-mastoid  is  partially  para- 
lysed, but  I  have  never  observed  this,  and  in  cases  where  the  use  of 
the  arm  and  leg  has  been  entirely  lost,  I  have  found  the  rotatory  and 
the  backward  and  forward  movements  of  the  head  to  be  executed  as 
well  as  ever.  Inclination  of  the  head  towards  one  or  other  shoulder 
does  not  seem  always  as  easy  as  usual,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  muscles  of  the  neck  give  appreciable  indications  of  paralysis. 
No  difference  again  can  be  detected  in  the  movements  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  chest,  or  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  out  in  the 
back.  There  are  other  sets  of  muscles  which,  without  showing  any 
obvious  paralysis  may  be  made  to  furnish  evidence  of  impairment  of 
independent  volitional  action.  These  are  the  levator  and  orbicularis 
of  the  eyelid,  the  masticatory,  and  abdominal  muscles,  as  already 
described.  Others,  again,  are  manifestly  paralysed,  but  not  com- 
pletely, as  the  facisd  and  lingual  muscles. 

In  all  these  instances,  it  is  the  persistence  of  purely  volitional 
motor  power  which  is  spoken  of,  and  not  automatic  action  of  any 
kind.  The  reflex  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
of  course  go  on,  but  there  remains  also  the  power  of  taking  a  deep 
inspiration,  or  making  a  forcible  expiration  at  will,  which  is  not 
reflex  but  voluntary.  Again,  there  is  the  act  of  rising  into  the 
sitting  posture  executed  by  the  abdominal  muscles.  So  also  in  the 
case  of  the  eyelids,  in  addition  to  the  automatic  winking  which  is 
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not  arrested^  afi  in  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura,  there  is  the  volun- 
tary closure  of  the  lids,  more  or  less  firmly.  The  movements  of  the 
eves  have  been  sj)oken  of  as  "  se!isori-motor/'  but  it  is  evident  that 
tiiey  are  only  so  in  the  same  sense  as  all  motion  is  influenced  by  a 
guiding  sensation,  and  are  as  strictly  voluntary  as  any  movements 
in  the  body. 

If^  then^  the  corpus  striatum  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
all  volitional  motor  impulses,  these  exemptions,  partial  and  complete 
alike,  require  explanation.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  has  only  been 
attempted  in  the  case  of  the  facial  and  thoracico-abdominal  muscles^ 
and  the  explanation  has  usually  turned  on  the  confusion  of  auto- 
matic with  voluntary  movements. 

With  respect  to  the  thoranco-abdominal  muscles,  the  explanation 
usually  given  is  somewhat  as  follows :  "  That  their  habitual  and 
constant  action  being  in  the  reflex  respiratory  movements,  they  are  to 
some  extent  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  will,  and  are  con- 
sequently not  affected  when  voluntary  motor  power  is  lost.''  This 
which  has  a  very  plausible  sound  will  be  seen  on  examination  to  be 
absurd.  It  is  in  eflect,  equivalent  to  saying,  that  because  these 
muscles  are  comparatively  seldom  called  into  action  by  the  will,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  still  be  reached  by  volitional  im- 
pulses when  other  muscles  more  constantly  acted  upon  by  the  will 
are  completely  cut  off  from  its  influence.  The  persistence  of  the 
reflex  n»spiratory  movements  is  easily  understood — ^the  mechanism  on 
which  they  depend  is  not  damaged,  but  this  does  not  explain  the 
voluntary  action  still  found  {wssible  in  the  muscles  of  the  affected 
side. 

Van  der  Kolk  employs  a  similar  process  of  reasoning  in  attempt- 
ing to  explain  the  exemption  of  these  muscles,  by  reference  to  the 
relation  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  with  the  nucleus  of  the 
vairiis.  These  colunnis  have  bren  shown  by  the  exj)eriments  of 
Scliiff,  to  serve  for  the  motions  of  the  trunk,  and  therefore  for  the 
respiratory  movemc^nts.  Van  der  Kolk  finds  tliat  their  fibres  termi- 
nate for  the  most  part  in  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus,  this  connection 
being  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  He  concludes,  further, 
that  in  conseciuence  of  this  relation,  the  function  of  the  lateral 
columns  does  not  depend  directly  on  the  will,  though  to  a  certain 
extent  inihienced  by  it,  but  that  they  are  brought  into  action 
specially  by  a  stimulus  from  the  vagus.  That  is,  because  these 
columns  form  part  of  an  automatic  apparatus  of  which  the  nucleas 
of  the  vairus  is  the  centre,  when  thev  are  called  into  action  bv  a 
totally  distinct  power,  volitional,  this  also  has  its  seat  m  this  nucleus. 
His  own  researches  have  shown  this  idea  to  be  untenable.  Fibres 
are  found  to  ])ass  upwards  from  the  vagus,  through  which  the  will 
is  supposed  to  intlnence  tlie  respiratory  movements,  and  a/orfioriy 
these,  or  an  inde]>endent   set  of  fibres,  must   be  required  for  such 
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actions  as  sitting  up.  When  these  fibres  are  cut  across^  as  they 
must  be  in  hemiplegia,  if  they  are  connected  with  the  corpus 
striatum,  voluntary  control  over  the  trunk  muscles  ought  to  be  lost, 
whether  they  pass  directly  into  the  lateral  column  or  influence  it 
indirectly  through  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus.  The  persistence  of 
volitional  motor  power  in  the  thoracico-abdominal  muscles  in  hemi- 
plegia, therefore,  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  relation  between  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  and  the  nuclei  of  the  pneumograstrics. 

The  most  recent  attempt  to  account  for  the  partial  character  of 
the  facial  paralysis  in  hemipl^ia,  is  by  Dr.  Saunders,  in  a  paper  in 
the  'Lancet'  for  1865,  vol.  ii,  p. 478. 

After  showing  that  it  is  the  seventh  nerve  which  is  paralysed,  and 
not  the  fifth,  as  was  stated  by  Dr.  Todd,  he  points  out  that  the 
facial  muscles  have  three  distinct  modes  of  action,  as  respiratory 
muscles,  reflex — as  muscles  of  expression,  emotional,  and  as  volun- 
tary muscles,  strictly  speaking.  He  supposes  that  for  each  of  these 
different  kinds  of  action,  the  trunk  of  the  portio  dura  contains  a 
distinct  set  of  fibres  connected  at  its  origin  with  different  excitor 
centres,  volitional,  emotional,  and  reflex  respectively,  and  that 
destruction  of  the  volitional  centre,  or  of  the  fibres  leading  to  it, 
may  leave  untouched  the  emotional  and  reflex  centres  and  communi- 
cations, permitting  the  muscles  to  be  called  into  action  through 
these.  Even,  if  this  hypothesis  be  accepted,  it  affords  no  expla- 
nation. According  to  it,  purely  volitional  power  should  be  com- 
pletely lost,  but  this  is  not  the  case  as  has  been  pointed  out.  A 
considerable  degree  of  it  remains,  even  in  muscles  supplied  by  the 
portio  dura,  and,  as  has  before  been  said,  persistence  of  automatic 
action  does  not  explain  the  possession  of  voluntary  control. 

In  order  to  be  more  explicit,  and  render  the  insufficiency  of  this 
explanation  more  clear,  the  orbicularis  oculi  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration.  The  habitual  winking  movements  of  the  eyelids  are 
automatic — reflex,  as  they  would  be  termed  by  some,  or  sensori- 
motor, according  to  others.  But  we  have  also  the  power  of  keepipg 
the  eyes  shut  at  will  for  any  length  of  time,  ana  of  closing  them 
with  varying  degrees  of  force,  these  being  distinct  exercises  of 
voluntary  power.  Applying  Dr.  Saunders's  explanation,  some  of  the 
nerve-fibres  supplying  this  muscle  will  be  connected  centrally  with 
the  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve  for  the  automatic  action ;  others  pass 
to  the  corpus  striatum,  and  convey  the  volitional  influence.  These 
latter  being  cut  across  on  one  side  in  hemiplegia,  the  winking  should 
go  on  as  usual,  but  the  power  of  forcibly  closing  the  eye  of  the 
affected  side  should  be  lost.  This  is  not  the  case,  a  certain  degree 
of  weakness  may  be  apparent,  but  both  eyelids  can  still  be  closed  at 
will,  and  held  down  with  considerable  force. 

Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  also,  as  I  gather  from  a  note  to  the 
article  before  referred  to,  supposes  the  portio  dura  to  break  up 
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tionate  to  the  individuality  of  their  action,  and  their  independence  of 
muscles  of  the  other  half  of  the  body. 

And  secondly,  that  when  any  set  of  muscles  having  a  certain 
degree  of  independent  action  partially  escapes  paralysis  through 
association  with  muscles  of  the  opposite  side,  associated  movements 
only  are  possible  on  the  affected  side,  and  not  independent  unilateral 
action  of  those  muscles. 

I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said,  conversely,  that  if  these  tests  are 
complied  with,  they  furnish  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
hypothesis.  Taking  then  the  different  parts  of  the  body  in  suc- 
cession, and  employing  these  tests,  we  find,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
that  the  limbs  which  alone  have  perfect  unilateral  indej)endence 
of  action,  are  jilone  liable  to  complete  paralysis  in  the  common  form 
of  hemiplegia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ocular  muscles  are  never  paralysed,  and 
these  have  no  unilateral  independence.  The  two  eyes  always  move 
together.  It  is  impossible  to  move  one  and  keep  the  other  fixed,  or 
to  turn  one  up  and  the  other  down.  Individuals  are  occasionally 
met  wnth  who  can  at  will  exhibit  a  convergent  squint,  but  this 
apparent  exception  to  the  rule  is  really  only  an  exaggeration  of  an 
associated  movement.  The  centres  from  which  the  motor  nerves  of 
the  ocular  muscles  of  the  two  sides  proceed  are  inseparably  joined, 
and  if  they  act  at  all  must  act  together.  We  thus  also  see  why 
strabismus  in  cerebral  affections  implies  something  more  than  disease 
of  the  central  gan^rlia. 

In  the  case  of  the  thoracic  muscles,  again,  we  have  the  same  point 
illustrated;  no  unilateral  independence  of  action;  no  unilateral 
])aralysis.  Between  these  extreme  cases  of  complete  paralysis  and 
])erfect  exemption,  we  have  the  instances  of  partial  paralysis  already 
enumerated,  which  alVord  opjjortunities  for  the  application  of 
both  tests. 

The  eyelids  habitually  act  together  both  in  the  habitual  automatic 
winking,  and  in  the  strictly  voluntary  movements  already  men- 
tioned, but  inde])endent  action  of  one  without  the  other  is  not 
imj>ossible.  The  power  of  winking  one  eye  is  however  an  edu- 
cational acquirement,  some  learn  it  easily,  others  with  difficulty, 
others  again  never  master  it,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
persons  who  can  wink  one  eye  alone,  but  not  .the  other.  In 
hemiplegia  accordingly,  paralysis  is  not  very  apparent  in  the  eyelid. 
for  a  time  after  the  attack  it  is  weakened  on  the  affected  side,  but 
to  render  this  evident  it  is  often  necessary  to  tell  the  patient  to  close 
the  eyes  firmly.  In  accordance  therefore  with  the  first  test,  we  have, 
with  little  unilateral  indei)endence,  slight  paralysis. 

The  second  test  is  applied  by  bidding  the  patient  close  the  eyes 
alternately.  lie  Mill  he  unnlile  to  do  this  on  the  paralysed  side,  and 
in  making  the  attempt  it  will  usuall}'  be  seen  that  the  orbicularis  of 
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the  sound  side  contracts^  against  the  wish  of  the  patient,  while  that 
of  the  affected  side  remains  comparatively  passive. 

A  comparison  between  the  orbicularis  oris  and  the  straight 
ronscles,  levator,  zygomatic,  buccinator,  &c.,  again  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fact,  that  the  paralysis  is  proportionate  to  the  inde- 
pendence. It  is  very  easy  to  draw  one  angle  of  the  mouth  in  any 
direction,  the  other  remaining  in  position — difficult  to  compress  the 
lips  firmly  on  one  side  only.  Accordingly,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
orbicularis  is  paralysed  to  a  less  degree  than  the  straight  muscles. 

As  to  the  remaining  muscles  supplied  by  the  portio  dura,  in  those 
of  the  forehead  and  brow,  and  of  the  ala  nasi,  there  is  little  inde- 
pendence of  action  and  little  paralysis.  In  those  of  the  cheek  and 
lips  we  have  increased  independence  and  marked  paralysis.  The 
movements  of  these  parts  are  usually  symmetrical,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  association  of  the  nuclei  is  presumed  to  exist,  the  paralysis 
consequently  is  not  absolute ;  but  the  two  sides  move  independently 
of  each  other  with  perfect  ease  from  the  earliest  period  of  life,  this 
association  of  the  nuclei  therefore  is  only  partial,  and  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  distortion  of  the  features. 

The  second  test  does  not  give  such  decided  results  as  in  the  case 
of  the  eyelids  :  while  the  paralysis  is  such  as  to  give  rise  to  marked 
facial  distortion  there  is  no  power  of  independent  motion  in  the 
affected  side;  but  this  soon  returns,  and  may  be  observed  when 
the  eye  of  that  side  cannot  be  closed  alone.  This  may  be  to 
some  extent  due  to  the  power  of  fixing  the  muscles  on  the  healthy 
side. 

I  have  alreadv  described  the  very  slight  indications  of  paralysis 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  masticatory  muscles.  This  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  small  degree  of  independent  action  they 
possess.  The  muscles  of  the  two  sides  always  act  in  concert,  and 
any  one  making  the  experiment  will  find  it  impossible  to  exercise  any 
considerable  force  by  the  masseter  of  one  side  without  bringing  into 
action  that  of  the  other,  even  if  a  hard  body  be  placed  between  the 
teeth  on  the  side  attempting  to  act  alone. 

Again,  in  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  degree  of  paralysis  and  the 
power  of  unilateral  action  correspond  very  nearly  with  what  has  been 
stated  of  the  muscles  of  mastication.  It  will  be  found  almost  im- 
possible to  throw  the  muscles  generally  of  one  side  into  powerful 
action  without  those  of  the  other  side.  In  inclining  the  body  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  the  rectus  abdominis  will  act  without  its  fellow, 
and  it  is  in  similar  movements  that  impaired  power  may  be  shown  in 
hemiplegia. 

The  tongue  furnishes  a  very  interesting  illustration  of  paralysis  of 
unilateral  action  and  exemption  of  bilaterally  combined  movements. 
This  organ  is  usually  perfectly  symmetrical  as  to  its  lateral  halves. 
They  are  elongated,  shortened,  nattcned,  or  thickened  together ;  the 
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only  unilateral  movements  are  those  in  which  the  tongae  is  carried 
bodily  from  side  to  side  and  the  tip  pointed  right  or  left^  or  in  which 
one  margin  is  depress(*d  and  the  other  raised.  The  apparent  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  when  one  edge  of  the  tongue  is  roiled  up,  is 
produced  by  pressure  of  that  side  against  the  teeth,  and  is  a  result  of 
the  lateral  motion  mentioned.  Accordingly,  in  hemiplegia,  there  is 
no  loss  of  symmetry  in  the  tongue;  it  is  still  flattened  and  elongated  as 
a  whole ;  tlierc  is  no  imjiairment  of  motihty  in  one  half,  but  there  is 
deviation  of  the  tip  when  it  is  protruded. 

The  complicated  arrangement  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  makes  it 
di£Bcult  to  apply  the  tests  to  them.  It  is  however  certain^  that  ihej 
give  little  evidence  of  paralysis — ^many  of  their  actions  are  automatic^ 
balancing  movements,  and  the  two  sides  almost  always  act  in 
concert.  Even  when  the  body  Ls  inclined  to  one  side,  the  muscles  of 
one  side  are  contracting,  to  regulate  the  movement  and  prevent 
falling  over,  while  those  of  the  other  are  employed  in  curving  the 
spine.  In  putting  a  hemiplt^c  patient  through  these  movements, 
he  readily  loses  his  balance,  ana  it  is  difficult  to  make  oat  any 
diflerence  between  the  two  sides.  In  attempting  to  raise  the  hip  he 
leans  over  to  the  ojiposite  side. 

The  only  real  dilllculty  is  met  with  in  the  neck.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  the  head  is  rotated  from  side  to  side,  or  inclined  for- 
w*ards  or  backwards  as  rrndily  in  a  patient  with  hemiplegia  as  in  a 
sound  man.  The  inclination  towards  one  or  other  shoulder  does  not 
seem  quite  so  easy  or  so  perfect.  The  forward  and  backward  move- 
ments would  be  accounted  for  by  the  bilateral  action  of  the  muscles 
engaged,  the  recti  antici,  and  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck. 
The  rotatory  movements  do  not  admit  of  so  easy  an  explanation. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  although  in  rotation  no  two  corresponding 
muscles  are  engaged,  yet  there  are  associated  in  it  muscles  belonging 
to  opposite  sides  of  the  body.  Thus,  in  turning  the  head  towards 
the  right  shoulder,  the  left  sterno-mastoid  anteriorly,  and  the  right 
inferior  obli(iue  atlo-axoid  posteriorly,  are  brought  into  action,  and 
vice  versa.  Looking  now  at  the  nervous  supply  of  these  muscl^,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  their  nuclei  to  be  associated, 
and  indeed  very  probable  that  they  are,  the  sterno-mastoid  receiving 
a  branch  from  the  spinal  accessory,  some  of  the  twigs  of  which  come 
off  from  the  cord  at  tlie  same  level  as  the  second  cervical,  which 
supphes  the  inferior  obliciue.  According  to  this,  then,  the  left  sterno- 
mastoid  in  henn})lcgia  of  that  side  will  receive  an  indirect  impulse 
through  the  nucleus  of  tlie  second  right  cervical,  and  so  escape  para- 
lysis. The  association  of  nerves  of  opposite  sides  is  not  without 
])aralk'l ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  instance  of  the  third  and  sixth;  and 
the  supposition  of  a  relation  between  the  nuclei  of  the  second  cervical 
and  spinal  accessory,  \v(»uld  furnish  an  additional  reason  for  the  scat- 
tered origin  of  the  latter. 
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As  to  the  lateral  movements  of  the  neck  they  resemble  the  cor- 
responding movements  in  the  back^  both  sides  actings  one  limiting^ 
the  other  effecting  the  motion. 

I  think  I  may  say^  that  the  facts  here  given  furnish  a  considerable 
balance  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  I  have  advanced. 
Its  simplicity  and  its  general  applicability  are  of  themselves  recom- 
mendations^ and  I  venture  to  hope  that  further  observation  will  clear 
away  the  few  difSculties  which  remain^  and  place  it^  and  with  it 
Dr.  Carpenter's  theory  of  the  function  of  the  corpus  striatum,  on  a 
firm  basis. 

Some  interesting  corollaries  might  be  pointed  out,  and  the 
association  of  nerve-nuclei  will  be  found  to  bear  on  other  cases  than 
those  of  hemiplegia,  but  any  discussion  of  these  would  be  pre- 
mature. 


Aet.  IV. 

On  the  Connexum  between  Lo9S  of  Speech  and  Paralyne  of  the  Right 
Side.  By  W.  Moxon,  M.D.,  Pathologist  and  Curator  of  Museum 
to  Gu/s  Hospital. 

It  is,  I  think,  not  over  venturesome  to  say,  that  no  observations 
haye  for  many  years  excited  in  the  medical  world  more  intense  and 
general  interest  than  those  of  M.  Broca,  upon  the  coincidence  of  loss 
of  speech  with  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  which  have  been  brought 
before  the  profession  in  England  by  Dr.  H*  Jackson,  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  able  record  of  cases. 

Whatever  jnay  prove  to  be  the  explanation  which  these  observa- 
tions will  ultimately  receive,  they  cannot  fail  to  take  an  important 
j)lace  not  onlv  in  the  pathology  of  the  brain,  but  also  in  the  induc- 
tive part  of  the  scTence  of  mental  phenomena. 

So  intimately  is  language  associated  with  the  highest  operations 
of  the  mind,  that  logic — ^the  science  of  verbal  propositions — has 
always  either  taken  its  place  amongst  the  purely  mental  sciences,  or 
has  been  held  as  an  adjunct  but  little  subordinate  in  rank. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  in  the  limbs, 
though  of  course  in  connection  with  the  intelligence,  being  shared 
equally  with  the  most  lowly  animated  beings,  is  accepted  as  almost 
without  the  pale  of  mental  science. 

Yet  in  the  cases  under  consideration,  there  is  a  very  singular  coin- 
cidence of  a  loss  of  the  latter  simply  physical  power,  with  a  like  loss 
of  the  intellectual  power  of  using  language.  These  two  conditions 
being  equally  the  effect  of  a  local  and  mechanical  lesion  in  the  brain. 
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whilst  the  sufferer  shows  uumistAkeable  evidence  of  his  comprehending 
the  spoken  language  of  others. 

The  coexisteiice  of  this  capacity  of  apprehending  what  is  said  with 
an  entire  inability  to  utter  the  very  same  woids  which  are  readily 
and  fully  understood,  is  very  surprising  to  observe,  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  occurrence. 

But  the  natural  conclusion  from  the  connection  of  a  unilateral 
disease  of  the  brain  snth  loss  of  language,  that  language  itself  has 
its  organ  on  one  side  only  of  the  brain,  is  not  a  less  astonishing 
result.  For  no  animal,  vertebrate  or  invertebrate,  is  an  exception  to 
the  law,  that  all  "  organs  of  relation,'' — all  organs  whose  function 
is  to  communicate  with  or  move  in  relation  to  the  world  outside  the 
creature's  body, — ^are  bilaterally  symmetrical.  Even  univalve  moU 
lusks,  unsymmetrical  as  their  bodies  are  commonly  said  to  be,  always 
have  the  eyes,  tentacles,  auditory  capsules,  "  foot,"  jaws,  and  the 
nervous  centres  connected  with  all  these  bilaterally  symmetrical.^ 

Knowing  this,  which  is  indeed  perhaps  the  most  general  truth  in 
all  the  science  of  animal  construction,  it  is  very  surprising  to  meet 
with  facts  which  seem  to  show  that  the  highest  expression  of  com- 
municating organs,  the  organs  of  human  speech,  are  one-sided  and 
not  symmetrical. 

That  a  law  so  universal  should,  if  I  may  so  speak,  suffer  infraction 
by  its  highest  subject,  is  so  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  that 
most  people,  I  believe,  will  expect  some  secondary  explanation  to  be 
found,  which  shall  re-establish  harmony  between  the  ground-plan  of 
construction  of  the  human  oi^n  of  speech  and  that  of  animal 
communicating  organs  generally. 

My  object  is  to  advance  and  to  endeavour  to  support  an  hypo- 
thesis, which  if  valid  will  effect  this  last  object,  of  reconciling  the  appa- 
rent unilateral  development  of  the  human  language-orean,  with  the 
bilateral  form  of  communicating  organs  generally,  and  to  suggest 
probabilities  which  may  throw  some  feeble  lightou  the  relation  of  mind, 
to  the  oi^ns  by  which  language  is  apprehended  and  expressed. 

I  would  first  notice,  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  make  one's  hands 
execute  opposite  motions  at  the  same  time;  let  any  one,  as  Dr. 
Carpenter  says,  try  to  make  one  hand  revolve  in  one  direction,  whilst 
the  other  revolves  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  he  will  experience 
this  difficulty. 

Now  let  anj  one  try  to  make  them  both  revolve  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  dnrection,  and  it  will  be  evidently  the  most  natural  thinff 
in  the  world ;  in  fact,  his  attempts  at  the  first  little  experiment  will 
generally  resolve  themselves  into  performances  of  the  second. 

This  difficulty  is  not  only  felt  in  opposite  motions,  but  also  in 

*  I  need  hardly  say  that  radiate  creaturet  are  no  exception  to  this  law,  since 
radial  symmetry  is  not  contradictory  of  bilateral  symmetry,  it  is  that^  and  more 
it  is  bilateral  symmetry  about  any  diameter. 
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different  motions  of  the  hands.  In  learning  to  play  upon  the  piano^ 
a  very  long  time  is  taken  before  the  learner  becomes  able  to  give  his 
attention  to  the  hands  separately^  so  as  to  make  them  perform  dif- 
ferent parts  simultaneously^  whereas  the  fingers  of  an  unskilled 
person  will  move  together  upon  the  keys  of  the  instrument  freely 
enough  so  long  as  the  movements  correspond.  They  seem  to  have 
a  will  of  their  own  to  go  together^  but  the  difficulty  of  making  them 
move  differently  at  the  same  time  is  so  great^  that  some  aspirants 
fail  to  overcome  it,  others  succeed  very  imperfectly,  and  it  generally 
remains  a  sufficient  difficulty  to  oblige  the  performer  to  play  over  a 
new  piece  a  few  times,  to  accustom  the  hands  to  work  together 
perfectly  their  several  parts. 

The  plain  inference  from  these  every  day  facts  is, — (1)  that  the 
attention  to  one  hand  only  is  sufficient  somehow  to  guide  the  other 
hand  in  the  same  motions  at  the  same  time;  and  (2),  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult,aImost  impossible,  to  give  simultaneous  attention  to  the  two  hands. 

In  short,  that  we  have  but  one  attention  for  two  limbs. 

To  view  it  in  another  way  :  the  difference  of  facility  with  like  and 
opposite  simultaneous  motions,  is  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion saved  to  the  hand  which  follows  its  fellow.  For  either  the 
attention  is  equally  divided  between  them,  or  it  goes  chiefly  to  one. 
The  first  of  these  alternatives  is  not  satisfactory,  for  the  whole 
attention  in  the  case  of  simultaneous  action  is  less  than  in  diverse, 
the  whole  attention  being  in  the  latter  case  beyond  our  power ;  whilst 
in  the  former  it  is  easily  within  it.  If  the  attention  be  equally  divided 
between  the  hands,  then  in  the  case  of  similar  movement,  each 

Particular  hand  will  receive  a  less  d^ee  of  attention  than  the  same 
and  receives  in  diverse  motions.  But  there  is  no  reason  if  each 
hand  is  equally  the  subject  of  attention  why  it  should  not  require  as 
much  attention  in  moving  one  way  as  the  other. 

So  that  the  sufficiency  of  a  lower  amount  of  attention  in  similar 
motions  must  be  due  to  the  one  hand  following  the  other  in  these 
motions,  wholly  or  partially  without  attention,  the  will  acting  im- 
mediately on  the  first  and  on  the  second  through  the  medium  of 
the  first. 

Now  as  education  is  based  on  the  memory  of  former  acts,  and  as 
memory  resides  where  attention  was  in  action — memory  being  only 
the  mark  left  in  the  brain  by  former  acts  of  attention,  being  that 
which  persists  of  former  attention — education  of  similar  simul- 
taneous motions  will  grow  up  on  one  side,  that  on  which  the  attention 
was  operating ;  no  education  will  grow  on  the  side  which  habitually 
follows ;  attention  never  having  been  there,  and  therefore  of  course 
leaving  no  mark  to  constitute  education. 

The  accumulation  of  skill  or  memory  on  one  side  would  suffice 
for  the  two  in  consensual  motion,  whilst  the  accumulation  of  skill 
by  attention  alternately  to  either  side  would  be  unavailable  for 
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simiiltaneoiu  moiioDs,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  using  both 
stores  by  the  attention  at  the  same  time.  So  that  in  regard  of 
simultaneous  motions  of  the  two  hands^  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  educating  both  sides^  for  it  is  more  easy  to  educate  one^  and  just 
as  in  actions  wliich  are  performed  by  only  one  hand^  one^  the  right 
usnallyi  is  alone  generally  exlucated  for  tlie  performance  of  these 
actions^  so  in  simultaneous  motions,  one  being  sufficient  would  be 
chosen,  and  the  other  habitually  follow. 

I  will  further  endeavour  to  state  my  view  by  an  easily  conceivable 
but  iuuiginarji  case  :  suppose  that  music  were  always  played  by  the 
same  motions  of  the  two  hands,  much  of  the  present  difficulty  of 
learning  its  performance  would  not  arise,  and  the  pupil  would  acquire 
skill  in  a  short  time.  Suppose  a  pupil  who  haa  been  educat^  in 
this  easy  consensual  way,  were  to  suiler  such  an  injury  that  the  com- 
bining power  of  the  right  hand  should  be  destroyed;  then  I  anti- 
cipate that  pupil  would  no  longer  be  able  to  execute  with  the  left 
hand  the  same  comphcated  and  rapid  motions  as  heretofore,  because 
in  all  the  course  of  instruction  and  practice  the  left  was  relying,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  on  the  guidance  of  tne  right.  The  left  hand  would, 
I  presume,  be  still  able  to  go  through  ordinary  simple  motions,  such 
as  an  untrained  hand  could  execute,  and  perhaps  something  more, 
because  the  two  hands  are  ieparatty  and  doubtless  in  even  consensual 

{ractice,  attention  would  occasionally  pass  over  to  the  other  hand, 
must  here  state  again,  that  I  refer  only  to  such  an  imaginary 
example,  and  not  at  all  to  the  performance  of  music  in  the  ordinary 
way,  where  the  two  hands  are  trained  independently,  and  the  damage 
of  one  would  scarcely  interfere  with  the  other. 

Now  in  this  I  am  aware  that  I  am  not  saying  what  is  self-evident ; 
and  some,  especially  pianists,  may  differ  from  the  opinion  I  have 
advanced  in  tne  above  supposed  case.  For  the  two  hands  are  ac- 
customed to  alternate  with  inde])endence,  and  it  is  difficult  to  direst 
one*s  mind  of  the  sense  of  freedom  and  independence  which  is  set  up 
by  the  common  experience  of  this  alternate  freedom.  Hence,  some 
may  not  be  satisfied  that  there  would  be  such  a  loss  of  freedom  with 
the  left  hand  as  I  assume  in  my  supposed  case  of  consensual  educa- 
tion. But  we  have  before  seen,  that  this  alternate  freedom  goes 
with  a  wonderful  incapacity  of  simultaneous  freedom.  And  I  think 
it  will  be  allowed,  that  to  the  extent  in  which  the  left  hand  was 
helped  by  the  guidance  of  the  riglit,  to  the  same  extent  it  will  be 
impeded  by  the  deprival  of  that  guidance.  And  we  have  before 
seen,  that  in  simultaneous  motions  one  hand  depends  for  its  guidance 
very  largely  on  the  attention  directed  to  the  other. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  hands  which  are  quite  separate  and  accus- 
tomed to  act  alternately  with  entire  independence,  what  would  be 
the  difference  if  the  two  were  united,  and  never  had  been,  under  any 
circumstances,  accustomed  to  other  than  similar  and  simultaneous 
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motions ;  they  being  all  the  while  quite  as  distinct  in  their  construc- 
tion and  nervous  supply  as  now. 

A^ould  not  the  result  be^  that  one  hand  would  always  lead  the 
other^  from  the  utter  want  of  any  temptation  to  move  them  sepa- 
rately, the  attention  to  one  consensually  guiding  the  other  P  Would 
not  the  very  consciousness  of  possible  independent  motion  of  either 
side  be  lost,  or  rather,  never  be  obtained? 

Now  the  organs  of  speech  are  just  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
hands  would  be  if  united.  There  are  just  as  much  two  tongues  as 
two  hands,  save  for  this  union  of  the  tongues  of  the  two  sides  down 
the  middle,  where  they  come  in  contact.  In  serpents  the  two 
tongues  separate  near  their  ends,  and  the  tongue  becomes  forked, 
and  in  some  parasitic  Crustacea  (Lemeidse),  the  ends  of  limbs 
a^e  joined  together  in  the  middle  Une,  and  made  to  form  a 
sucker.  The  tongue  of  either  side  is  as  distinct  from  its  fellow 
tongue  as  the  hand  of  either  side  from  its  fellow ;  each  has  its  own 
entirely  independent  nervous  and  muscular  construction.  The  only 
diiference  is,  that  the  tongues  are  joined  down  the  Une  where  they 
meet,  whilst  the  hands  and  arms  are  not  so.  But  this  difference  is 
merely  accidental,  compared  with  the  great  fact  of  their  distinctness. 

In  short,  there  are  a  right  and  a  left  tongue,  distinct  but  not 
separate.  We  have  one  attention  and  two  tongues,  just  as  we  have 
one  attention  and  two  hands. 

We  have  only  to  perceive  that  the  right  tongue  tends  to  guide  the 
left,  as  the  right  hand  tends  to  guide  the  left,  and  to  make  a  fair 
allowance  in  comparing  them  with  the  hands  which  feel  so  inde- 
pendent, for  the  fact  tmt  they  are  joined  and  never  moved  indepen- 
dently, so  that  none  but  a  consensual  motion  ever  occurs ;  and  we 
shall,  I  think,  see  how  attention,  and  therefore  memory,  and  there- 
fore education,  may  never  reach  the  left  tongue  at  all,  or  at  least, 
that  if  simple  attention  does  go  to  either  side  indifferently,  educa- 
tion would  only  grow  up  on  one  side  on  the  principle  before  stated, 
in  that  it  is  in  short  much  less  trouble  to  educate  one  than  both, 
and  both  educations  never  could  act  together,  whilst  the  tongues 
always  must  move  together.  So  that  aU  that  store  of  recollections 
of  movement-associations  which  constitutes  the  power  of  speech,  will 
be  localized  in  the  left  brain,  which  corresponds  to  the  right  tongue, 
there  being  no  remembered  results  of  attention,  that  is,  no  education 
on  the  other  side  where  attention  never  operate.  Yet,  in  the  right 
brain  there  will  be  all  the  organs,  which  if  educated  would  become 
the  seats  of  speech-power;  so  that  the  ground-plan  symmetry  of  the 
organs  of  speech  is  preserved. 

The  view  here  advanced  has  a  very  close  analogy  with  that  many 
years  ago  put  forward  on  other  grounds  by  Valentin,  respecting  the 
motions  of  the  eyes.  That  physiologist  showed  it  to  be  at  least 
probable,  that  in  the  common  motions  of  the  eyes,  which  are  equally 
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partaken  by  both^  the  will,  or  as  I  have  uaed  the  word  attention 
nitherto,  I  may  as  well  say  the  attention,  acts  really  upon  one  of 
them  only  whilst  the  other  follows  consensnally,  in  virtue  of  a 
natural  arrangement  which  he  explains  in  detail.  His  views  were 
venr  generally  adopted,  and  are,  I  believe,  still  current. 

That  the  attention  to  the  motions  of  the  eyes  must  lie  on  both 
sides  of  the  brain,  follows  of  course,  from  the  fact  that  each  eye  leads 
towards  its  own  side^  so  that  the  initiative  is  taken  by  each  upon 
occasion.  But  it  curiously  happens,  tliat  in  the  motions  of  speech 
all  the  movements  take  place  in  the  middle  pUne,  in  all  languages 
the  two  tongues  acting  just  equally,  and  the  motion  being  as  well 
originated  by  the  one  side  as  the  other,  and  therefore  possibly  by 
one  side  alone.  This  at  least  gives  a  negative  corroboration  to  the 
theory  I  am  endeavouring  to  support.  \Miat  I  have  here  advanced 
must,  I  think,  be  allowed  to  have  shown  that  important  grounds 
lead  to  the  belief,  that  the  educated  associations  of  movements  which 
constitute  spoken  words,  take  place  only  on  one  side  of  the  brain ; 
this  education  constitutes  the  power  of  speech,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  power  of  apprehendmg  language,  and  the  power  of  con- 
ceiving thoughts. 

I  admit  that  up  to  this  point  the  proof  is  not  complete,  but  only 
amounts  to  a  high  probability.  It  awaits  a  test  such  as  should 
show  that  damage  to  one  side  of  the  brain  is  always  associated  with 
loss  of  speech,  whilst  damage  to  the  other  is  equally  always  un- 
associateci  therewith. 

This  test  is  constantly  repeated  in  the  cases  which  I  adverted  to 
in  the  commencement  of  my  paper.  There  is  now  a  vast  accumu- 
lation of  recorded  experience,  which  is  daily  increasing,  and  which  is 
practically  without  exception,  in  testifying  that  paralysing  injury  to 
the  right  side  of  the  body  (situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain), 
causes  loss  of  speech,  whilst  paralysing  injury  to  the  left  side  of  the 
body  (situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain),  does  not  cause  loss  of 
speech. 

There  must  be  some  cause  for  this,  and  I  advance  the  forgoing 
facts  and  reflections,  in  the  confident  belief  that  they  will  satisfy 
those  who  entertain  the  subject,  that  the  organ  of  so  much  of  the 
process  of  speech  as  is  above  mere  mechanical  motion  and  below  the 
mental  conception  of  the  thought,  that  is,  of  the  part  due  to  those 
associations  of  lip  and  tongue  movements  whose  growth  is  dependent 
on  education,  and  whose  operation  must  precede  the  mechanical 
motions  of  speech,  is  developed  by  education  on  the  left  side  of  the 
brain,  whilst  ^on  the  right  side  corresponding  parts  remain  in  an 
undeveloped  condition. 

It  has  been  shown  above,  that  in  proportion  as  movements  are 
educated  is  their  performance  restricted  to  one  side.  In  the  case  of 
manual  dexterity  this  is  matter  of  universal  experience,  except — (1) 
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where  the  two  have  to  perform  different  motions  simultaneously ;  or 
{i)y  the  rare  cases  of  ambidexterity^  in  both  which  cases  the  double 
skill  is  acquired  by  attention  alternately  to  the  hands  to  each  for  the 
time  alone.  It  has  been  shown^  that  as  the  two  tongues  which  com- 
pose the  apparently  single  member  are  joined,  and  their  actions 
always  simultaneous,  such  alternating  attention  would,  from  the 
consent  of  the  two  sides  in  simultaneous  motions,  never  be  wanted, 
except  when  in  lateral  motions,  the  tongue  of  either  side  may  have 
to  take  the  initiative  in  movements  towards  its  own  side;  and 
further,  that  the  movements  performed  in  acts  of  speech  are  always 
in  the  middle  plane,  and  such  that  the  initiative  of  either  side  in- 
differently would,  if  the  other  move  consensually  suffice  for  all 
movements  of  speech. 

I  now  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  lengthy  education  which  is 
passed  through  by  the  child  before  the  power  of  speech  is  acquired. 
Long  after  a  child  understands  the  language  of  others,  it  is  quite 
unable  to  utter  words  itself.  The  motions  of  letter-pronunciation 
are  casually  made  in  accidental  actions  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  but 
the  attention  of  the  child  has  to  be  long  bent  to  the  speech-move- 
ments of  others,  and  to  its  own  efforts,  before  it  learns  to  associate 
the  successive  movements  of  a  word's  pronunciation.  The  actions  of 
the  tongue  and  Ups  have  to  be  welded  into  unity,  so  that  the  suc- 
cession of  movements  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  unit  by  the  attention, 
the  coalescence  of  the  several  movements  being  due  to,  and  depen- 
dent on,  the  remembrance  of  those  past  acts  of  attention  by  whose 
operation  they  were  gradually  and  slowly  combined.  Now  if  we 
contrast  the  pains,  difficulty,  and  slowness  of  the  original  acquire- 
ment of  speech,  with  the  velocity  and  ease  with  whicli  in  common 
conversation  we  pass  not  from  word  to  word  only,  but  from  sentence 
to  sentence,  (almost)  without  a  thought  to  the  movements  which 
must  each  be  executed  by  the  tongue  and  hps,  in  order  to  their 
utterance,  we  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  inconceivable  pitch  of 
education  which  is  given  to  those  supra-motory  departments,  if  I 
may  so  call  them,  of  the  brain,  which  hold  ready  for  use  the  memorial 
forms  of  outgoing  words. 

We  cannot  perhaps  conceive  in  what  shape  these  ideas  of  asso- 
dated  mavemenU  persist,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  do  persist, 
and  that  in  such  perfection,  that  in  ordinary  speech  the  word  or 
even  the  part  of  a  sentence  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  comes  to 
the  tongue  without  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  the  particular 
movements  required,  and  often  with  an  inappreciably  low  d^ee  of 
attention  to  the  word  or  sentence,  as  when  lon^  strings  of  sentences 
are  muttered  unconsciously  by  one  absent  in  mmd. 

Wherever  and  whatever  the  local  seat  of  this  education  may  be  in 
the  brain,  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  the  seat  of  these  ideas  of  associated 
movements  be  destroyed,  then  the  person  so  injured  will  be  thrown 
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back  into  the  condition  of  a  child,  who  has  learnt  to  onderstand 
bmguage  but  not  to  speak  it. 

An  adnlt  person  thinking  upon  hia  own  faculty  of  language  will 
probably  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  langui^  is  coextensive  with 
thought,  as  many  hold — ^for  a  thought  is  embodied  in  its  appropriate 
word  in  a  healthy  mind  before  it  assumes  an  appredably  definite 
shape,  and  thoughts  are  thus  put  into  words  Wore  they  can  be 
subjected  to  reflection. 

But  many  facts  go  to  show  that  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  in- 
coming language  is  entirely  different  from  its  relation  to  outgoing 
language.  A  child  learns  to  understand  Unguage  before  it  can  apeak 
it.  Most  people  understand  3000  words  when  they  hear  them,  but 
few  use  more  than  300  words  in  their  conversation. 

Almost  every  one  will  have  experienced  temporair  difficulty  in  the 
use  of  familiar  words.  A  word  seems  to  slip  from  the  tongue,  whilst 
the  hearing  of  that  word  will  at  once  give  its  full  meaning  to  the 
mind;  the  way  in  is  easy,  whilst  the  way  out  of  the  word  is 
obstructed. 

But  the  state  of  an  individual  who  is  affected  with  loss  of  speech 
is  decisive  of  the  existence  of  two  distinct  departments  of  the  mind's 
relation  to  language ;  for  incoming,  or  if  I  may  so  speak,  afferent 
language,  is  perfect,  whilst  outgoing  or  efferent  language,  is  ob- 
literated. One  may,  as  I  have  frequently  proved,  repeat  in  the  ear 
of  a  person  so  afflicted,  a  name  whose  meaning  is  comprehended  by 
him,  and  yet  no  effort  of  his  will  induce  that  word  to  pass  to  his 
tongue.  Thirty  or  forty  times  over  1  have  pronounced  the  word  to 
endeavour  to  make  him  able  to  speak  it  after  me,  but  his  tongue 
uttered  only  an  unintelligible  noise,  haviog  no  connection  witb  the 
word  required,  yet  he  fully  understood  the  name,  and  showed  plainly 
his  recognition  of  the  right  name  when  tried  with  others. 

This  resolution  of  the  powers  of  language  into  incoming  and  out- 
going language  is  a  very  striking  fact,  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  site  of  the  faculties  of  speaking  and  of  understand- 
ing the  speech  of  others,  is,  I  think,  very  important,  when  we  notice 
the  significant  circumstance,  that  the  power  of  motor-language  dis- 
appears with  power  of  motion,  whilst  the  power  of  sensory-language 
remains  with  the  power  of  sensation.  Not  that  the  tongue  itself  is 
generally  palsied,  out  the  attack  is  always  such  as  to  deprive  the 
right  arm  of  motion,  whilst  the  sensation  of  that  arm  either  remains 
perfect  throughout,  or  is  affected  only  for  a  few  minutes,  or  at  most 
a  few  hours.  The  injury  in  short  is  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sensory  but  of  the  motor  parts  of  the  brain,  and  it  does  not 
paralyse  sensory  language  but  motor  language. 

Does  not  this  indicate  that  the  memory  of  movements  combined 
for  words,  lies  in  anatomical  connection  with  the  centres  which  give 
motion  to  the  tongue,  &c.,  whilst  the  memory  of  sounds  and  sights 
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combined  for  words^  lies  in  anatomical  connection  with  the  centres 
of  the  nerves  of  the  eye  and  ear ;  or  in  other  words^  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ideas  of  associated  motions  which  form  the  faculty  of 
speech  is  supra-motory^  whilst  the  situation  of  the  ideas  of  associated 
sensations,  which  form  the  faculty  of  langnage-comprehension^  is 
supra-sensory. 

It  is  generaUy  corroborative  of  the  view  I  advanced^  that  education 
is  unilateral^  that  the  brain  becomes  unsymmetrical  in  higher  and 
and  more  intelligent  animals,  and  reaches  its  greatest  want  of  sym- 
metry in  man,  whose  whole  early  life  is  spent  in  the  acquirement  of 
what  I  affirm  to  be  one-sided  eaucational  developments. 

Further,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  brain  of  educated  individuals  is 
manifestly  more  unsymmetrical  than  the  brains  of  uneducated  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  race ;  and  that  with  great  intellect  goes  unusual 
asymmetry. 

If  this  be  generally  true,  the  duality  of  the  brain  itself  is  ex- 
plicable ;  one  side  of  it  operating  immediately,  the  other  consensually, 
in  all  symmetrical  movements. 


Art.  V. 

Observations  on  {so-called)  Nervous  Apoplexy,  on  Congestion  of  the 
Brain  and  Serous  Effusion.  By  W.  BoifD  Mushet,  M.B., 
M.R,C.P. 

To  render  the  argument  more  complete  and  intelligible,  I  prefix  a 
very  brief  notice  (which  I  shall  extend  in  another  place)  of  the  pre- 
sumed peculiarities  of  the  endo-cephaUc  circulation. 

Drs.  Kellie,  Alexander  Monro,  Abercrombie,  Clutterbuck,  Bennett 
and  John  Beid,  and  Drs.  Burrows,  Watson,  Williams,  Todd,  Copland, 
Kirkes,  Carpenter  and  Neil  Arnott,  whilst  disagreeing,  more  or  less, 
respecting  the  variability  of  the  circulation  within  the  cranium,  its 
amenability  to  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  importance  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  are  in  harmony  so  far  as  the  general  admission 
of  an  intracranial  plenum  ;  and  with  most,  a  disproportion,  or  want 
of  just  balance,  of  blood  in  the  different  orders  of  vessels  is  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  congestive  pressure  (how  demonstrable  we  are  not 
informed),  and  the  proximate  origin  of  many  comatose  diseases. 
But,  in  opposition  to  these  surmises,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
circulation  in  the  brain,  and  the  degree  of  vascular  turgescence  of 
its  ganglia,  vary  even  under  normal  physiological  processes,  which 
deviation  may  involve  alterations  in  the  relative  complement,  or  in 
rapidity  of  flow,  of  blood  in  art^jries,  veins,  or  capillaries,  or  in  its 
absolute  amount  in  the  entire  series  of  vessels,  as  Mr.  Durham  has 
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conclusively  shown  that  the  brain  daring  sleep  is  in  a  compaiativdy 
bloodless  condition.  The  drculation^  as  elsewhere,  must  be  sLki 
much  controlled  by  local  (nutritive)  forces,  and  the  total  volume  of 
blood  supplemented  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  serum  in  the  cephalo- 
rachidian  cavity,  though  the  quantity  of  this  is  limited,  and  it  can  be 
but  gradually  effused  or  absorbed.  It  must,  in  addition,  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  manner  of  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  brain, 
during  Ufe^  is  a  consideration  quite  apart  from  the  differences  which 
are  observed  in  the  amount  of  fulness  of  the  vessels  after  death,  as 
states  of  post-mortem  engorgement  may  depend  on  mere  plethora, 
position,  or  mode  of  dying,  whilst  an  exsanguined  condition  of  the 
Drain  may  be  alike  perfectly  consistent  with  plenitude  of  the 
vessels,  if  there  be  dilution  or  poverty  of  blood  from  hsemorrhage  or 
spanaemia. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  adequate  provision 
is  ensured  against  the  exigencies,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  arise 
from  fluctuations  in  the  ingress  of  blood  to,  and  its  egress  from,  the 
brain,  as  during  excited  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  in  running, 
coughing,  straining,  and  under  various  intellectual  and  emotional 
activities. 

When  we  reflect  that  those  pursuing  the  most  laborious  employ- 
ments, and  exposed  to  the  most  violent  exercise,  as  artisans, 
atliletes,  tumblers,  divers,  players  on  wind  instruments,  and  children, 
nrc  Hot  prone  to  apoplectic  seizures,  I  contend — ^as  will  be  more 
developea  in  connexion  with  pathological  and  traumatic  lesions — 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  simple  modifications  in 
the  cerebral  circulation  are  capable  of  exerting  any  material  pressure 
on  the  brain ;  nor,  a  fortiori,  that  such  (hypothetical)  pressure  has 
any  influence  in  the  causation  of  apoplexy. 

Jpoplexia  nervosa  aut  absque  compressione  (apoplexie  nerveuse 
sans  matiere  ou  sans  lesion  appreciable  of  subsequent  French 
authors)  was  a  term  invented  by  Kortum  in  1785,  to  include  those 
cases  of  coma  and  sudden  death,  in  which  no  morbid  appearance 
could  be  afterwards  detected  within  the  cranium,  and  where  death 
was  supposed  to  be  due,  according  to  the  fantastic  pathology  of  tbc 
period,  to  arrest,  retardation  or  extinguishment  of  the  animal 
spirits — I.  e,,  of  the  more  subtle  and  volatile  parts  of  the  blood  sepa- 
rated in  the  brain — to  relaxation  of  the  nerves,  to  spasm  of  the 
meninges,  or  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  encephalon.  Cases  so 
viewed  (quandoque  nullum  est  vitium  conspicuum  in  cerebro  nee 
in  cerebello)  are  recorded  by  Willis,  Bonetus,  and  other  older 
writers. 

Morgagni^  treated  ''  De  apoplexifi  quae  neque  a  sanguine  neque  a 
sero  est,"  not  in  a  nervous  sense,  but  to  illustrate  certain  obscure 
and  insidious  cerebral  and  other  diseases.     Thus — 

*  Lib.  I,  cpist.  ▼. 
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Art.        II.    Pus  in  skull. 
„  IV.     Much  pus  in  left  ventricle  of  brain. 

YI.     Disease  of  dura  mater.     Liquefaction  and  extensive 

disease  of  brain. 
XI.     Sanious  matter  on  the  surface  of  anterior  lobes. 

Brain  very  flaccid  (summ&  fiacciditate). 
XV.     Substance  of  right  hemisphere  very  brown  (valde 
fusca). 
XVII.     Sudden  death  (homo  eodem  quo  cadebat  puncto 

temporis  est  mortuus). 
XIX.     Sudden  death  (cor  magnum  et  flaccidum). 

The  last  two  cases  show  the  truth  of  the  assertion  of  Heberden/ 
that  all  sudden  deaths  are  put  down  to  the  account  of  apoplexies, 
when  we  find  the  illustrious  Morgagni  so  committing  himself. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  believed  that  apoplexy  might  prove  fatal  without 
any  morbid  appearance,  or  with  a])pearances  so  slight  as  to  be  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  account  for  the  attack.  For  such  cases  he 
employed  the  term  of  simple  apoplexy,  and  deemed  them  to  depend 
upon  a  cause  which  acts  simply  upon  the  circulating  system  of  the 
brain,  producing  a  derangement,  which  takes  place  speedily,  and 
is  oft€n  as  speedily  removed.  He  relates  cases  (97,  98,  99, 
100,  101)  to  support  his  views;  but  the  histories  and  post- 
mortem details,  which  are  most  scanty,  do  not,  I  submit,  irrefragably 
establish  them  as  examples  of  primary  simple  apoplexy.  In  all, 
coma  was  the  only  leading  symptom,  and  case  101  was  undoubtedly 
ursemic,  as  the  patient  had  anasarca  and  effusion  into  the  thorax  and 
abdomen.  The  others  might  likewise  have  been  of  renal  origin 
(state  of  kidneys  not  recorded),  or  the  result  of  narcotic  poisoning, 
softening,  plugging  of  the  vessels,  or  of  some  other  unrecognised 
cause  of  disease. 

Dr.  Qutterbuck,  in  like  manner  affirmed,  that  there  are  numerous 
instances  on  record  of  apoplexy  proving  fatal,  where  no  change  in  the 
structure  or  condition  of  the  brain  could  be  detected,  that  was  at  all 
adequate  to  explain  the  symptoms,  or  to  account  for  the  death  of 
tlie  patient.  He  did  not,  however,  confirm  this  statement  by  actual 
cases,  but  evidently  followed  Dr.  Abercrombie,  as  he  observed  an 
arrangement  and  classification  similar  to  that  physician. 

Dr.  Cooke,  nevertheless,^  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  spasmodic, 
convulsive,  or  nervous  apoplexy  ought  to  be  classed  amongst  the 
symptomatic  affections.  Dr.  Hope  believed  that  a  patient  might  die 
with  symptoms  of  congestion,  yet  after  death  not  a  vestige  of  an^ 
morbid  condition  in  the  brain  might  remain.  He  thought  the  refri- 
geration of  the  blood,  and  its  accumulation  in  the  great  vessels  might 
remove  all  appearance  of  increased  vascularity. 

*  *  CotnmcnU/  chap.  Ixix.  '  'NervouB  DiscMes/  toI.  i.  p.  269. 
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Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  is  of  opinion^  that  in  individaab  wio  kave 
died  of  apoplexy^  the  brain  may  present  in  every  respect  a  healthy 
appearance,  the  most  rigorous  and  careful  inspection  failing  to  dis- 
cover any  morbid  change.  lie  candidly  admits,  however,  that  such 
instances,  recorded  by  Morgagni  and  others,  were,  until  lately, 
attributed  to  want  of  care  during  the  examination.  He  considers  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  brain,  in  these  cases,  to  be  temporary 
prej»sure  on  the  encephalon  by  over-distension  of  its  vessels  with 
arterial  or  venous  blood,  either  from  increased  or  diminitAed  action  of 
the  heart.  After  di-ath,  of  course  (he  argues),  this  is  not  to  be 
detected,  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  arteries  is  alone  sufficient  to 
empty  them  of  their  contents,  and  turgidity  of  the  veins  may  remain 
or  not,  according  to  the  symptoms  immediately  preceding  death  and 
the  ]x)sition  in  which  the  body  is  placed.  He  regards  pressure  to  be 
the  chief  agent  in  the  production  of  all  cerebral  diseases  I  Dr. 
Burrows  also  does  not  sc^em  to  be  surprised  that  apoplexy,  from 
vascular  congestion,  should  prove  fatal,  without  any  lesion  to  be  sub- 
sccjuently  dttectod  in  the  brain;  but  Dr.  John  Eeid*  sensibly 
remarks,  that  tlie  disajipearance  of  congestion  is  a  supposition,  not  a 
fact,  of  Dr.  Burrows,  as  no  proof  is  offered  in  support. 

In  reference  to  ajwplexy,  Dr.  Watson  observes  that  we  may  de- 
tect no  deviation  whatever  from  the  healthy  structure  and  natural 
appearance  of  the  brain.  The  congestive  pressure  (if  it,  indeed, 
existed)  has  left  no  prints  of  its  action. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Wood,  of  America,  respecting  the  occurrence  of  nerv- 
ous  apoplexy,  states  that  it  is  generally  admitted,  death  may  occur 
witli  all  the  phenomena  of  apoplexy,  without  leaving  any  observable 
lesion  in  the  brain.  He  deems  such  cases  to  be,  at  least,  very  rare, 
and  mentions  the  suggestion  which  has  been  already  advanced,  that 
most  of  them  might  be  referred  to  the  existence  of  Bright's  disease, 
and  Dr.  James  Arthur  Wilson,  above  thirty  years  since,  wrote  to 
])rove  that  many  apoplectic  attacks,  without  lesion  in  the  brain,  were 
due  to  this  cause. 

To  come  more  directly  to  the  subject.  The  statements,  concern- 
ing nervous  apoplexy,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  are  never  supported 
by  indisputable  facts — that  is,  by  recorded  c<ises  free  from  cavil,  and 
I  challenge  pathologists,  who  endorse  them,  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  shall  narrate  three  or  four  histories,  militating 
against  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  propounded  to  explain  the 
absence  of  morbid  appearances  in  certain  forms  of  fatal  coma. 

I  previously  venture  to  append  a  reflection  of  the  observant 
Heberden,  to  indicate  that  a  physician  of  the  last  century  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  pathological  doctrines  of  the  period.  "Theory 
may  teach,  but  will  find  some  diliiculty  in  proving,  that  apoplexies 
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must  arise  from  a  compression  of  the  brain^  owing  either  to  a  dis- 
tension of  the  blood-vessels,  or  to  extravasated  blood  from  their 
mptore,  and  that  the  energies  of  the  nerves  can  be  deadened  by  no 
other  cause  beside  fcdness/'^ 

Case  1. — ^I  was  requested  by  Dr.  — ,  of  St,  John's  Wood,  to 
accompany  him  to  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a  gentleman,  aged 
thirty,  who  had  died,  with  apoplexoi'd  symptoms.  The  doctor  had 
been  hastily  called  to  this  patient,  and  founa  him  in  a  state  of  coma. 
He  had  been  lying  in  bed,  on  account  of  pain  in  the  knee  (rheu- 
matic?), and  had  taken  medicine  from  a  druggist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  He  was  apparently  well,  two  hours  before  taking  a  draught, 
and  was  playing  with  a  child  who  had  entered  the  bed-room.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  found  insensible,  snoring  loudly,  and  he  died, 
without  change,  in  spite  of  the  remedies  adopted. 

An  examination  was  considered  necessary,  which  was  performed 
two  days  after  death. 

There  were  no  morbid  appearances  within  the  cranium,  —  to 
which  we  naturally  first  appealed,  with  the  exception  of  trifling 
congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  posteriorly,  probably  from 
gravitation.  There  was  no  softening  or  serous  effusion.  The  viscera 
elsewhere  were  also  healthy,  and  there  was  not  any  obvious  cause  of 
death.  As  there  had  been  pain  about  the  left  knee,  it  was  cut 
open,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  inflammation,  or  of  purulent  effu- 
sion within  the  joint. 

Dr.  — ,  before  the  autopsy,  unknown  to  me,  went  to  the  druggist, 
as  he  thought  the  symptoms  referred  most  suspiciously  to  poisoning, 
and  on  examining  his  book,  which  was  blotted,  found  a  draught 
entered  containing  morphia.  The  symbol  opposite  to  the  morphia 
was  gr.  ss  according  to  the  druggist,  gr.  iss  according  to  the  doctor. 

The  friends,  however,  desired  the  affair  to  be  hushed  up,  as  the 
young  man  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  and  the  druggist  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  family.  According  to  my  position  in 
the  matter,  I  was  bound  not  to  interfere,  but  I,  nevertheless,  rather 
freely  expressed  my  sentiments. 

At  my  suggestion  the  certificate  was  filled  up — 

C  Kheumatic  pains. 

I  Coma.  (P.M.) 

and  was  so  registered.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  case 
of  narcotic  poisoning,  and  would  have  been  to  our  forefathers  a  case 
of  nervous  apoplexy. 

Cask  2. — Henry  H — ,  aged  twentj-eight,  had  been  a  groom,  but 
unable  to  work  for  two  years  past  m  consequence  of  disease  of  the 

^  *  Art.  pRnlyiif  et  Apopleiia.' 
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left  knee  joint,  for  which  he  had  been  in-  and  out-patient  of  St. 
Mary^s  Hospital.  He  died  suddenly  on  AprQ  Oth,  1860,  whilst 
sitting  up  in  bed  drinking  a  cup  of  tea.  This  was  unexpected  by  his 
wife  and  friends,  and  the  medical  men  at  the  hospital  refused  a  certi- 
ficate. He  was  never  known  to  have  suffered  from  any  cardiac 
affection.  The  autopsy  was  performed  forty-eight  hours  after  death, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Gascoyen.  Bigor  mortb  well  marked  in  extre- 
mities and  jaw.  Face  pale.  No  foam  at  mouth;  features  placid. 
No  indication  of  violence,  but  sugillation  of  posterior  upper  part  of 
trunk. 

Head. — Calvaria  rather  thick.  Dura  mater  slightly  adherent. 
Slight  subarachnoid  effusion.  Much  prominence  of  veins  of  pia 
mater.  Brain  substance  normal.  No  extra  vascularity.  Scarcely 
any  fluid  in  ventricles.  Sinuses  at  base  rather  gorged.  No  morbid 
appearance  in  cerebrum  or  cerebellum. 

TAorojr, — Right  lung  healthy,  but  lower  lobe  congested  poste- 
riorly. No  adhesions,  no  effusion.  Jjeft  lung  same  condition,  but 
old  pleural  adhesions.  About  a  drachm  of  serum  in  pericardium, 
no  adhesion.  Heart  flabby,  weighs  eleven  ounces.  No  valvular 
disease,  but  wall  of  left  ventricle  rather  thin,  flabby,  and  the  organ 
generally  larger  than  natural.  A  dark,  but  partially  fibrinous,  clot 
in  right  auricle,  which  distends  its  cavity  and  passes  down  into  the 
right  ventricle,  interlacing  firmly  with  the  columns  caniese,  and,  at 
the  latter  situation,  light  in  colour.  Much  black  semi-coagulated 
blood  also  in  right  cavities.  Stomach  moderately  lazge,  almost 
empty.  No  erosion  or  ulceration  of  mucous  surface,  but  pinkiness 
of  the  lining  membrane  in  parts,  as  if  digestion  had  been  recently 
proceeding.     Odour  merely  cadaveric. 

Intestines  mostly  pale,  contain  some  fluid,  lining  membrane 
healthy.  Bladder  empty.  Spleen  natural.  Liver  pale,  healthy. 
Gall  bladder  distended.  Bight  kidney  healthy,  pale.  Left  kidney, 
healthy,  not  so  pale.     No  fluid  in  peritoneum. 


Case  8. — ^M.  A.  L — ,  aged  thirty-two,  died  suddenly  in  bed. 
There  were  no  external  marks  of  violence.  The  brain  was  healthy, 
as  were  also  the  membranes.  There  was  some  serosity  at  the  base 
of  the  skull,  and  a  little  sanguinolent  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  The 
lunffs  were  much  congested,  and  generally  emphysematous;  the 
bronchial  tubes  extra-vascular,  and  contained  frothy  mucus.  There 
was  about  a  pint  of  serous  fluid  in  either  pleural  cavity.  The  ieart 
was  flabby,  much  enlarged,  containing  clots  and  dark  fluid  blood  on 
both  sides.  The  left  ventricle  was  hypertrophied,  and  dilated.  The 
right  ventricle  was  also  dilated.  The  aortic  valves  exhibited  warty 
vegetations.  The  other  valves  were  normal.  There  was  no  fluid  in 
the  pericardium.  Stomach  was  very  large,  containing  much  semi- 
digested  material.     Intestines  healthy.     The  spleen  and  liver  were 
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much  enlarged^  the  kidneys  healthy.    There  was  some  serum  in  the 
peritoneum. 

Cass  4. — J.  M — ,  a  man  about  sixty  years  of  age,  suffering  from 
a  reducible  hernia  (right),  and  slight  bronchitis,  died  suddenly  on 
January  2nd,  1854. 

Head.  —  Brain  natural,  not  unusually  congested.  Substance 
healthy.    Abont  two  drachms  of  fluid  in  each  ventricle. 

Tkar4ix. — About  an  ounce  of  turbid  serum  in  pericardium.  Heart 
weighs  rather  over  ten  ounces,  and  is  dilated,  thinned,  and  flabby. 
The  muscular  tissue  is  pale,  and  there  are  yellowish  spots  on  the 
endocardial  surface.  In  the  heart  generally,  there  is  substitution  of 
Catty  for  muscular  substance,  especially  in  the  parietes  of  right  ven- 
tricle, midway  between  base  and  apex.  There  is  no  valvular  dis- 
ease. Much  dark  fluid  blood  in  right  cavities,  and  some  on  left 
side.  LuDcs  are  congested  and  emphysematous.  The  bronchial 
tubes  afford  evidence  of  chronic  bronchitis.  There  is  no  softening 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  Old  adhesions  of  pleune  on  both  sides, 
and  several  ounces  of  fluid  in  each  cavity.  Slight  exudation  of 
recent  lymph  on  anterior  surface  of  left  lung  near  its  apex.  Some 
congestion  of  liver.  Stomach  contains  some  yellow  semi-digested 
matter,  its  mucous  membrane  is  not  softened,  but  here  and  there  a 
little  injected. 

Intestines  healthy,  presenting  slaty  discoloration.  The  hernia 
presents  trifling  ulceration  on  its  inner  surface,  but  no  evident  in- 
jection.   Kidneys,  spleen,  and  bladder  healthy. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  I  believe,  the  coma  in  (so-called) 
nervous  apoplexy  to  be  due  to  uraemia,  which,  as  Dr.  Bichardson 
remarks  (Asclepiad,  vol.  i),  the  unlearned  as  yet  call  apoplexy.  This 
physician  does  not  particularly  refer  to  the  complaint  in  the  old,  or 
m  connection  with  the  small  contracted  kidney  (of  which  I  shall 
speak  further),  but  id  one  of  his  cases,  in  a  woman,  aged  thirty- 
four,  with  enlarged  kidney,  there  was  no  evidence  of  congestion  of 
the  brain,  nor  of  effusion ;  the  membranes  were  natural,  and  the 
ventricles  contained  no  fluid. 

He  also  notices  that  the  effects  of  the  scarlatinal  poison  may  simu- 
late apoplectic  coma,  and  in  two  memorable  instances  of  my  own,  I 
can  affim  that  one  child,  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  died  from 
sudden  invasion  of  epileptiform  coma  (toxaemic)  whilst  malignant 
scariatina  was  prevalent  in  the  house.^  In  the  other  case,  a  boy 
about  fourteen,  convalescent  from  the  disease,  was  also  suddenly 
carried  off,  from  arrested  renal  function  and  accumulation  of  urinary 
elements  in  the  blood. 

Occasionally,  fibrinous  occlusion  of  the  cerebral  artery  —  the 
middle  one,  most  usually— may  cause  death,  especially  in  young 

*  Sea  Dr.  West,  p.  21,  for  an  analogous  case. 
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adaltfl,  and  be  referred  to  nervous  apoplexy^  if  the  vessels  remain 
nnopened  by  an  incautious  observer.  Dr.  Markham  in  his  work 
'  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart '  (Appendix  II),  records,  in  detail,  a 
striking  instance  in  a  woman  of  nfty,  of  infarction  of  the  innomi- 
natie,  right  common  carotid,  left  internal  carotid,  and  middle  cer&- 
b.ral  arteries,  in  which  there  were  apoplectiform  phenomena  with 
hemiplegia,  and  death  in  sixty  hours. 

In  Dr.  Abercrombie's  thirty-fourth  case,  there  was  plugging  of 
the  basilar.  Further  information  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained 
in  Dr.  Kirkes'  original  paper  in  the  '  Medico-Chirui^cal  Trans- 
actions,' vol.  xxxvi. 

In  the  present  state  of  medicine,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at 
length  into  the  manifold  causes  which  may  provoke  more  or  less 
pronounced  comatose  symptoms.  If  the  appearances  within  the 
cranium  be  of  negative  character,  we  may  expect  the  cause  of  death 
to  be  manifested  in  other  organs,  or  be  owing  to  shock,  syncope, 
lightning,  or  a  physically  undetected,  or  undetectable  poison. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  sources  of  fallacy.  Thus,  as  I 
have  already  noticed,  under  diagnosis,  death  may  depend  on  an 
anomalous  type  of  pneumonia,  or  severe  concussion,  with,  or  without 
intoxication.  Delirium  tremens  also  with  our  predecessors,  and 
(unobserved)  cerebral  softening  have  also,  it  is  almost  certain, 
been  regarded  as  nervous  apoplexy,  as  well  as  cases  of  homicidal, 
suicidal,  and  accidental  narcotism.  Pulmonary  apoplexy,  too,  has 
given  rise  to  supposition  of  cerebral  apoplexy,  and  under  such  a 
diagnosis,  we  must  conceive  that  the  pulmonary  structure  is  not 
submitted  to  careful  incision  to  correct  the  error.  Cases  of  angina 
pectoris,  of  cardiac  coma,  and  apnoea,  of  pressure  on  the  recurrent 
nerve  may  have  increased  the  list,  as  also  the  toxic  coma  of  gout 
and  pericarditis,  cases  of  catalepsy,  and  even  hysteria,  and  the  col- 
lapse ensuing  on  rupture  of  internal  aneurisms,  as  the  most  re- 
nowned pathologists  of  yore  often  confined  their  examination  to  the 
brain,  and  afford  no  history  of  symptoms. 

Even  impaction  of  food  in  the  oesophagus  may  prove  a  perplexing 
cause  of  death.  I  once  examined  the  body  of  a  man,  who,  I  was 
informed,  staggered,  and  fell  dead  in  the  yard,  outside  a  cottage. 
This  appeared  to  point  to  heart  or  brain  affection,  and  I  had  re- 
ceived no  further  account  of  the  previous  circumstances.  A  cautious 
but  fruitless  scrutiny  was  made  of  all  the  viscera,  before  the  foreign 
body  was  detected — a  piece  of  beef  weighing  two  ounces,  firmly  im- 
planted behind  the  larynx. 

The  brain,  I  admit,  may  not  present  any  appearance  sufficient  t^) 
explain  the  cause  of  death,  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  concluded 
that  the  coma  (apoplexy)  is  a  primary  neurosis,  in  the  sense  em- 
ployed by  Kortum,  and  his  supporters — ^that  is,  dependent  on  some 
intrinsic  nndefinable  disturbance,  but  ^ymplamatic  or  consecutive  to 
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some  well-reoognised,  if  ascertainable^  morbid  operation.  Perhaps, 
the  old  proverb  contains  some  truth,  that  "  Venus  nimia  in  senibus 
maltam  ad  apoplexiam  disponit/'  that  excess  in  this  particular, 
as  in  any  other,  may  so  depress  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
already  nearly  exhausted,  as  to  decide  the  term  of  life;  but  this  is  rather 
death  commencing  at  the  brain,  previously  atrophied,  or  otherwise  un- 
dermined (necrencephalus),  than  mere  idiopathic  nervous  apoplexy. 

To  return  to  the  most  common  mode  of  production  of  coma  (cere- 
bral hssmoirhage  excluded)  Dr.  Basham,  '  On  Dropsy  connected 
with  Disease  of  the  Kidneys,'  points  out  that  renal  disease  will  givt 
rise  to  symptoms  which  often  appear  to  have  little  reference  to  thi 
renal  functions,  and  which  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  accepted 
rather  as  evidence  of  disease  of  the  cerebral  organs.  In  these  cases, 
dropsy  is  altogether  absent,  or  the  anasarca  is  so  trifling  in  amount, 
as  to  excite  but  little  attention.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  brain 
are  those  which  exclusively  attract  the  notice  of  the  patient,  or  to 
which  the  care  of  the  practitioner  is  directed.  Headache,  frontal, 
or  sincipital,  dimness  of  vision,  simulating  the  approach  of  cataract, 
shght  convulsive  attacks  of  epileptiform  character,  followed  by  more 
aggravated  paroxysms  of  convulsive  disorder  constitute  the  class  or 
series  of  symptoms  ;  the  other  is  expressed  by  headache  and  imper- 
fect vision,  followed  bv  dulness  of  intellect,  sluggishness  of  manner^ 
frequent  sopor,  or  drowsiness,  or  occasional  stupor,  terminating 
usually  in  fatal  coma.  The  absence  of  dropsy,  and  the  insidious 
approach  of  these  symptoms,  are  well  calculated  to  misdirect  the 
attention  of  the  medical  practitioner,  and  the  remedies  employed  to 
avert  the  simulated  and  suspected  apoplectic  seizure  may  be  those 
which  hasten  forward  the  fatal  effects  of  ursemic  poisoning.  The 
form  of  renal  disease  which  usually  develops  these  symptoms  is  the 
atrophied,  shrunken,  and  nodulated  kidney  (p.  147), 

Dr.  Basham  does  not  allude  to  its  frequency  in  old  persons,  or  in 
those  who  have  prematurely  d^nerated,  but  thinks,  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  that  the  wasted  kidney  is  closely  connected 
with  the  gouty  diathesis.  Yet  he  owns,  that  it  may  be  met  with 
in  persons  who  have  never  exhibited  gouty  symptoms.  He  does  not 
consider  that  the  shrunken  kidney  represents  an  advanced  stage  of 
Bright's  disease,  as  in  this,  he  believes,  the  kidney  is  usually  in- 
creased in  weight.  On  the  contrary.  Dr.  Handfield  Jones  maintains 
that  the  contracted  granular  form  is  the  one  most  typical  of  true 
degeneration.  Agreeing  on  the  whole,  with  Dr.  Prout^  he  does  not 
regard  it  as  necessarily  connected  with  renal  hypersemia,  although 
it  may  be  thus  complicated  or  intensified.  Dr.  Bright^  describes 
three  forms  of  diseased  kidney  connected  with  albuminous  urine. 
In  the  first,  the  organ  is  natural  in  size ;  in  the  second,  enlarged ; 
in  the  third,  contracted.    Dr.  Bright  expressed  uncertainty  whether 
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they  irerc  distinct  or  only  modificationsy  and  more  or  less  adfanoed 
states  of  one  and  the  same  disease.  Dr.  Oeor^  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Madachlan  insist  that  the  small  contracted  kidner  is  the  yariety 
Mosl  incident  to  age^  and  agree  that  it  may  proceed  to  extreme  de- 
gree in  absence  of  the  supervention  of  dropsy. 

Without  venturing  to  merge  deeply  into  renal  pathology,  I  fed 
confidence  in  asserting  that  all  who  are  accustomed  to  examine  aged 
subjects  will  allow  that  the  small  contracted  kidney  is,  in  th^, 
by  far  the  most  common  appearance,  that  it  is  absolutely  frequent^ 
and  a  more  or  less  essential  charactmstic  of  senile  degeneration, 
though,  in  many  instances,  it  may  not  manifest  itself  at  all  during 
life,  or  until  tlic  occurrence  of  epileptiform  or  comatose  symptoms. 
Its  advent  at  earlier  periods,  I  hold  to  be  indicative  of  low  vital 
power  and  premature  physical  impairment. 

In  gout,  the  kidney  may  present  similar  alterations,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excessive  demand  on  the  urinary  functions  and  the 
diathetic  influence,  but  that  such  d^eneration  pecuUariy  or  invariably 
depends  on  this  complaint  is  unquestionably  erroneous. 

As  with  atheroma,  in  advanced  life,  it  is  diificult  to  declare  how 
far  the  alterations  in  the  kidney  are  physiological,  how  far  patho- 
logical in  their  nature,  but  they  clearly  partake  more  of  atrophy 
and  senile  changes,  than  of  active  disease.  It  is  confirmed  by  aU 
observers,  that  these  renal  conditions  may  not,  and  often  do  not, 
give  rise  to  dropsical  effusion,  and  Dr.  Maclachlan  remarks  in  his 
'  Diseases  and  Infirmities  of  Advanced  Life,'  that  '*  the  great  ma- 
jority of  persons  affected  with  the  shrunken  kidney  die  comatose^ 
without  any  subsequent  appearance  in  the  brain,  the  symptoms  pro- 
ceeding entirely  from  the  poisoned  state  of  the  blood"  (p.  583). 

In  briefly  considering  the  subject  of  cerebral  eongesiiom  as  an 
efficient  cause  of  fatal  apoplexy,  I  would,  at  the  outset,  inquire  if 
any  practitioner  can  advance  an  undeniable  eiample — verified  by 
accurate  detail  of  symptoms  and  exhaustive  autopsy— of  death  from 
mere  primary  sanguineous  congestion? 

Dr.  Abercrombie  lays  little  stress  on  cerebral  congestion  as  a 
cause  of  apoplexy ;  in  fact,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  once  employs 
the  term  amongst  his  post-mortem  appearances,  though  in  one  or 
two  instances  he  refers  to  inerecaed  vaseulariig.  He  ascribes 
apoplexy  (p.  206)  to  simple  (nervous)  apoplexy,  in  which  there  are 
no  appearances  to  be  subsequently  detected;  to  serous  effusion, 
which  he  regards  as  a  consequence  of  simple  apoplexy,  and  not  a 
primary  state ;  and  to  sanguineous  extravasation.  Dr.  Qutterbuck 
referred  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy  to  impeded  or  interrupted  circu- 
lation in  the  brain,  leading  to  suspension  of  the  sensorial  functions, 
from  pressure  operating  upon  the  blood-vessels,  so  as  to  hinder  me- 
rUanically  the  passage  of  blood  through  them. 
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Dr.  Sims^  physician  to  the  St.  Maiylebone  Infirmary^  in  1835^ 
held  that  a  loaded  state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  is  sufficient 
to  produce  all  the  symptoms  of  sanguineous  apoplexy^  and  to  occa- 
sion death  without  extravasation ;  and  that  convulsions  in  children 
arise  in  general  from  cerebral  congestion,  and  are  essentially  cases  of 
sanguineous  apoplexy.^  He  admitted  that  the  presence  of  serum^ 
to  which  1  shall  presently  refer,  is  not  absolutely  explanatory  of  the 
symptoms  observed  during  life.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  ap- 
pearances of  congestion  are  not  of  certainty  indicative,  being  more 
probably  a  consequence  than  a  cause  of  the  morbid  phenomena,  and 
the  cases  of  Dr.  Sims  in  which  cerebral  congestion  was  observed  are 
imperfectly  recorded,  and  in  several,  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera  were  not  inspected.  In  some,  in  addition,  other  diseased 
appearances  were  noted  in  the  brain.  In  the  case  of  children,  above 
noticed,  the  convulsions,  it  is  generally  agreed,  are  nearer  allied  to 
epilepsy  than  to  apoplexy,  originating  in  eccentric  irritation,  not 
congestion.  In  many  instances,  death  is  due  to  laryngismus  stri- 
dulus. For  my  own  part,  I  have  more  frequently  seen  coma,  in 
children,  connected  with  spansemic  or  deteriorated  quality  of  blood, 
than  with  evidences  of  vascular  engorgement  of  the  brain.  More- 
over, the  convulsions,  in  them,  for  the  most  part  precede  the  so- 
called  congestion,  not  the  congestion  the  convulsions. 

Dr.  Burrows  does  not  mention  any  particular  case  of  cerebral 
congestion  causing  apoplexy,  but  appears  rather  to  regard  it  as  an 
axiom,  and  assume  it  as  a  postulate.  The  cases  referred  to  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  Dr.  Cooke,  and  the  rest,  are  not  described,  but  seem 
more  fairly  attributable  to  disease  of  the  heart  or  uremia  than  to 
perverted  circulation  in  the  head  (congestion).  I  have  already  re- 
marked^ that  Dr.  Abercrombie  records  no  case  which  he  imputes  to 
cerebral  congestion,  and  after  careful  perusal  of  Dr.  Cooke's  learned 
treatise  on  'Nervous  Diseases,'  I  cannot  find  any  of  the  cases 
which  are  referred  to  by  Dr.  Burrows,  or  which  will,  in  anyway,  cor- 
roborate his  views  I  Dr.  Maclachlan  again,  though  he  treats  of 
congestive  apoplexy  gives  no  iQustrative  examples. 

Dr.  Burrows  goes  so  far,  as  to  believe,  that  apoplectic  coma  is 
rarely  dependent  upon  the  extravasation  of  blood  (p.  92),  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  upon  the  pressure  induced  by  vascular  con- 
gestion. He  relates  two  histories  (pp.  92  and  96),  in  which  both 
the  patients  died  comatose,  to  support  his  views ;  but  they  serve  to 
demonstrate  what  he  strives  to  disprove,  and  tiie  intervals  of  im- 
paired  consciousness,  which  occurred  in  their  progress,  are  expli- 
cable by  the  peculiarity  in  the  site  and  mode  of  tne  effusion. 

Of  a  truth,  as  Dr.  John  Beid  points  out  in  the  article  before 
quoted,  '*  In  analysing  closely  the  matter  contained  in  most  treatises 
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on  practical  medicine,  facta  and  opinions  are  with  difBcoltj  separated 
from  each  other,  and  no  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  found  of 
the  evidence  of  truths  upon  which  important  inferences  are 
founded." 

Dr.  Watson  adopts  the  tenets  of  Dr.  Burrows,  that  pressure  is 
tlie  ordinary  cause  of  apoplectic  coma;  snd  that  pressure  can,  and 
does,  sofftefimes  cause  coma  is  inoontestably  established,  bat  thai 
cerebral  cona:t'stiun,  pure  and  simple,  can  induce  coma,  qmaad  pres- 
sure, is  a  vastly  different  proposition. 

Andral,  in  his  'Chnique  Medicate,'  gives  five  cases  under  the  head 
of  cerebral  congestion,  which  I  beg  to  remark,  in  all  reverence  to 
this  didtiiiffuinhed  physician,  are  not  to  be  unequivocally  relied  on 
for  detcnniuint^  tiie  |x>iut  disputed.  In  only  one  case,  are  the  kid- 
ntfvs  mentioned  (gorged  with  blood),  and  of  four  he  observes,  "  Is 
it  not  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  four  cases  of 
cerebral  congestion  now  reported  regarded  individuals  tabouring 
under  chronic  affections  at  the  time  the  brain  became  congested  in 
thrni  ?  In  three  of  them,  hematosis  was  for  a  long  time  vitiated; 
they  were  meagre,  bloodless,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a  o(mditi<Ni  en- 
tirely opposite  to  that  which  is  usually  laid  down  as  favouring  cere- 
bnU  congestions."  Two  of  these  four  were  phthisical  auDJects, 
aiid  the  fifth  case  is  a  history  of  cerebral  symptoms  intercarring  in 
ordinary  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Bright,^  under  the  head  of  "  Pressure,''  mentions  two  cases 
which  are  said  to  have  been  due  to  cerebral  congestion.  In  Case  8  6, 
there  was  giddiness,  loss  of  sight,  and  of  consciousness,  in  a  atoot- 
made  man,  who  was,  however,  exsanguined.  After  depletion,  tonks 
(lid  most  service.  In  this  case,  I  humbly  suggest,  that  the  assomp- 
tiun  of  simple  congestion  is  not  satisfactorily  proved,  and  in  Case 
87,  in  which,  there  was  unconsciousness  with  convulsion,  and  alight, 
but  persistent,  paralysis,  the  diagnosis  is  favorable,  I  think,  to 
limited  hemorrhage.. 

Cases  88,  89,  90,  91,  related  as  samples  of  cerebral  congestion, 
were  de|)endeiit  on  narcotism.  Cases  9£,  93,  94,  are  cases  iA 
bronchitis  with  cerebral  congestion.  95,  96,  97,  are  cerebral  con- 
gestion from  emphysema;  98,  cerebral  congestion  from  hooping 
cough ;  99,  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain  in  a  child  in  connexion 
wiih  the  same  disease,  the  account  being  scanty  and  the  histoiy 
wanting.  Case  100,  is  congestion  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  in  a 
man  dying  of  hepatization  and  gangrene  of  the  lungs  after  a  severe 
scald;  101  is  vascular  congestion  of  the  brain  in  fever,  and  102 
cerebral  congestion  in  fever.  These  are  the  whole  of  the  cases  of 
congestion  of  the  brain  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Bright's  work.  Of  all 
these,  only  the  first  two,  which  recovered,  are  admissible,  and  these 
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are  fairly  open  to  question.  The  remaincler  are  secondary,  and  con- 
nected, in  almost  all  instances,  with  respiratory  disturbance,  and 
many  of  them  might  be  dependent  on  cadaveric  states.  In  all,  at 
least,  the  cause  of  death  is  evident,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  cerebral  congestion  for  explanation. 

Dr.  Copland  says,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  simple 
primary  apoplexy,  ».  e.,  without  extravasation,  excessive  injection 
of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater^  and  endorsement  of  the  whole  vascular 
system  of  the  encephalon  are  the  chief  lesions.  This  (he  owns)  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  It  constitutes  the  coup  de  sang  of  the 
French,  and  is  observed  in  those  cases  of  conp  de  soleil  which  prove 
rapidly  fatal.  But  Dr.  Aitken,  in  his  '^Science  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,'^  justly  maintains  that  it  is  erroneous  to  describe  Insolatio 
or  Erythismus  tropicus  as  of  the  nature  of  apoplexy.  The  opinion 
possesses  additional  weight,  as  this  physician  would  give  a  veiy  wide 
signification  to  the  term  apoplexy,  and  use  it  to  characterise  a  group 
of  symptoms,  irrespective  of  the  anatomical  conditions  upon  which 
they  may  depend.  Thus  he  would  include  congestion  of  the  brain, 
hemorrhage,  sudden  serous  effusion,  local  cerebritis,  tumours  of  the 
brain,  meningitis  simple  and  tubercular,  the  progress  of  various 
zymotic  and  constitutional  diseases  from  blood-poisoning,  anaemia, 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  vascular  obstructions  under  this  head. 

Death  occurs  in  cases  of  insolatio,  according  to  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  military  surgeons,  from  syncope  or  apnoea,  and  the  chief 
morbid  appearance  usually  observed  is  excessive  engorgement  of  the 
lungs.  In  many  cases  the  brain  is  healthy,  without  trace  of 
congestion  or  accumulation  of  blood.  Dr.  Morehead  states,  that  the 
blood  in  the  vessels  is  always  fluid  (Aitken).  The  essence  of  the 
disease  seems  to  be  intense  exhaustion,  from  the  combined  effects 
of  over-fatigue  and  subjection  to  a  very  high  temperature — 
intracranial  changes  being  adventitious,  not  causative,  or  even 
constant. 

Is  it  permissible  to  adduce  cases  like  the  preceding — cases  of 
insolatio,  of  cerebritis  (P),  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,  of  delirium  tremens,  of  ursemia,  of  secondary  or  post- 
mortem engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  &c.,  as  examples  of 
cerebral  congestion  constituting  primary  apoplexy  P  It  is  undoubt- 
edly important  to  define  accurately  the  limit  and  meaning  of  the 
word,  as  one  of  our  most  distinguished  practical  physicians.  Dr. 
"VVatson,  denominates  by  "apoplexy/'  "coma  occurring  suddenly,  or 
coming  on  (at  least)  with  rapidity,'*  which  would  include  every 
affection  attended  with  sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  whether  arising 
from  hemorrhage,  tumour,  intoxication,  typhous  complication,  coma 
of  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  injuries  to  the  head,  softcaiing,  and  even 
asphyxia,  syncope,  the  terminations  of  cerebritis  and  hydrocephalus, 
narcotism,  and  the  action  of  deleterious  gases. 
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Practitioners  generally  make  a  distinction  between  apoplexy  and 
genuine  apoplexy,  so  as  to  render  jostifiable  a  remaiic  of  the  late 
Dr.  Jones  Quain,  that  when  we  look  into  works  on  medicine,  we  are 
stmck  with  the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  nomenclature  of  cerelwal 
diseases.  More  precision  has  been  attempted  by  our  French  neigh- 
bours, though  Littr^  complained  ('  Diet,  de  Med./  art.  Apoplezie) 
that  "Le  mot  apoplexie,  souvent  aussi  yague  dans  la  bouche  da 
medecin,  qae  dans  celle  du  malade,  se  prSte  ^  toutes  les  interpre- 
tations de  rignorance.'^ 

"  In  the  nervous  centres,  as  elsewhere/'  wyn  Andral,  "  before  the 
production  of  hyperannia  or  amemia,  we  must  oonceiTe  a  primaij 
modification  of  the  force,  whatever  it  is,  which  subjects  the  cerebral 
circulation  to  certain  rules.  In  the  midst  of  these  numerous  cur- 
rents, of  these  oscillations  of  globules,  which  pass  within  the  organic 
tissues,  how  many  causes  constantly  presented,  and  whose  influence 
is  entirely  unknown  to  us,  may  derange  a  current  and  modify  the 
distribution  of  the  globules  ?  *  *  *  When  we  thus  examine  minutely 
the  grounds  of  the  question,  we  soon  see  that  hypersemia  and  anaemia 
in  the  brain,  as  in  other  parts,  are  themselves  but  secondary  pheno^ 
mena — mere  effects.  But  these  effects,  inconstant  and  variable,  do 
not  necessarily  follow  the  action  of  the  cause ;  they  may  be  wanting, 
and  yet  the  symptoms  will  still  continue,  for  they  depend  less  on  the 
state  of  cerebral  hypereeroia  or  anaemia,  than  on  the  organic  modi- 
fication which  precedes  them,  and  which  causes  them.  Thus,  our 
post-mortem  examinations  shew  us,  for  the  explanation  of  identical 
symptoms,  sometimes  a  state  of  hypenemia,  sometimes  a  state  of 
ansmia,  sometimes  nothing  unusual  in  the  quantity  of  blood  con- 
tained in  the  brain ;  and  in  this  brain,  moreover,  no  lesion  appre- 
ciable by  our  present  means  of  investigation ;  the  reason  is,  because 
these  means  do  not  shew  us  all ;  by  them,  we  as  yet  discover  nothing 
but  efiects ;  the  material  modification  which  incontestably  precedes 
them,  requires  not  their  production  in  order  that  disturbance  may 
take  place  in  the  functions  of  the  organ.  However,  once  prodoced, 
the  different  lesions  which  the  present  state  of  anatomy  is  calculated 
to  reveal,  may  give  rise  to  phenomena  which  depend  on  them  alone, 
and  which  establish  their  diagnosis.^*'  This  quotation  contains  the 
gist  of  my  argument,  viz.,  that  the  (so-called)  nervous  apoplexy  and 
cerebral  congestion  are  but  secondary  states,  not  the  origin  of  the 
apoplectiform  symptoms.  I  am  aware  that  the  doctrines  of  Andral 
may  be  urged,  in  some  degree,  on  either  side  of  the  question,  bat 
they  at  least  favour  my  views  as  to  the  uncertainty  which  besets  the 
subject,  which  uncertainty  most  pathologists  will  admit.  Dr. 
Watson,  in  his  twenty-first  lecture,  adverts  to  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  study  of  the  maladies  and  disorders  of  the  brain  and 
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nervous  system  is  surroimded;  and  Dr.  Brown-Seqnard  acknow* 
ledges^  that  less  is  known  aboat  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
brain^  than  about  any  other  organ.  The  onusprobandi  rests  with 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  theory  of  cerebral  congestion  as  a  cause  of 
fatal  apoplexy^  which  they  adopts  I  suspect,  on  the  score  of  con- 
ventional obedience  to  systematic  writers.  I  therefore  reinsist,  that 
general  objections  and  counter-assertions  are  pointless  and  futile, 
unless  fortified  by  the  crucial  proofs  of  clinical  and  pathological 
observation.  I  speak  with  some  confidence,  the  result  of  special  in- 
vestigation, as  during  a  residence  of  five  years  at  the  St.  Marylebone 
Infirmary,  where  I  had  medical  care  of  nearly  a  thousand  aged  per- 
sons, and  great  opportunities  of  noting  maladies  from  their  com- 
mencement, of  ascertaining  the  appearances  after  death,  and  of 
observing  disease  in  all  forms,  at  all  ages,  in  a  hospital  of  200  beds, 
I  never  witnessed  a  fatal  case  which  could  be  clearly  ascribed  to 
simple  apoplexy  or  cerebral  congestion. 

Physicians,  swayed  probably  by  surgical  considerations  and  phy- 
siological experiments,  have  been  altc^ther  too  meckanieal  in  their 
opinions  concerning  apoplexy  and  cerebral  congestion,  and  have  not 
dwelt  su£Sciently  on  the  unportance  of  the  quality  of  the  blood.  All 
has  been  assigned  to  j9r^«»r^,  from  augmentation  or  deviation  of  the 
normal  amount  of  blood  in  the  several  orders  of  vessels,  without 
emphasis  on  the  cause  of  the  pressure,  if  it  obtain.  For  example,  if 
cerebral  congestion  causes  coma  or  apoplexy  (congestive)  from 
pressure,  how  can  it  be  explained  that  inflammation  of  the  brain- 
substance,  or  cexebritis,  does  not,  in  its  earlier  stage,  produce  coma, 
although  there  must  be  notably  increased  blood  in  the  capillaries  and 
other  vessels  of  the  part,  and  (theoretically)  consequent  pressure  P 
Yerily  the  pathology  of  the  brain  is  encompassed  with  difficulties, 
but  these  difficulties  are  oftener  tendered  and  acknowledged  as 
explanations  or  finalities,  than  appreciated  as  monitors  to  caution  us 
against  mismterpretation,  and  incite  more  diligent  and  profitable 
inquiry. 

It  may  be  said,  that  venesection  has  been  advantageously  had 
recourse  to  (the  contrary  might  be  also  stated)  in  many  cerebral 
attacks,  supposed  to  depend  upon  congestion;  but  I  reply,  that 
although  abstraction  of  blood  may  withdraw  a  given  quantity  of  this 
fluid  from  the  vessels,  it  is  inexplicable  how  it  can  rectify  the 
vascular  balance  in  an  (assumed)  congested  venous  or  arterial  appa- 
ratus. Is  the  practice  correctly  founded,  or  does  it  hold  good  in 
spite  of  the  erroneousness  of  the  theory  P  And  I  ask  each  individual 
member  of  the  profession,  how  frequently  he  has  employed  the  lancet 
in  simple  primary  congestion  of  the  brain  P 

Much  evidence  might  be  collected  in  favour  of  bleeding  in  cases 
of  sudden  hemiplegia,  many  of  which  depend  on  discontinuity  of  the 
cerebral    fibres  or  infarction  of   the  vessels,  and  on  theoretical 
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grounds  we  should  imagine  such  a  line  of  practice  poeitiTely  inju- 
rious. In  other  than  cerebral  disorders,  abstraction  of  blood  has 
been  indiscriminately  had  recourse  to  with  the  happiest  advantage, 
if  we  credit  the  uncjualified  testimony  of  men  of  the  largest  expe- 
rience. Thus  in  pneumonia^  without  distinction  of  cases,  the  school 
of  Sangrado  and  Broussais  has  in  jts  turn  had  a  multitude  of  dis- 
ciples ;  and  in  fevers,  venesection  has  been  carried  to  extreme  by 
Clutterbuck  and  his  followers,  who  imagined  the  febrile  state  to  b« 
associated  with,  or  symptomatic  of,  inflammation  of  the  brain.  I 
regard  the  nervous  manifestations  in  fever  to  depend  rather  on 
hetersemic  influences,  or,  as  Dr.  Todd  would  say,  disturbed  polarity, 
than  on  congestion  of  the  brain  or  encephalitis.  The  treannent  of 
fever  by  bloodletting,  is  now  generally  abandoned  and  condemned : 
and  this  amelioration  in  practice  cannot  be  ascribed  to  change  of  type 
of  disease,  but  to  clearer  and  more  rational  ideas  on  therapeutics. 
From  these  sentiments  I  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  bigoted  anti- 
phlebotomist,  as  on  one  occasion — if  anything  relating  to  our  art 
can  be  certainly  declared — I  saved  life  in  a  severe  case  of  inflamma- 
tory anasarca  from  exposure  and  renal  conation,  by  the  prompt 
removal  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm.  But  to 
return  to  the  state  of  the  brain  in  fever :  Dr.  Watson  confesses,  that 
he  cannot  tell  how  often  he  has  looked,  and  looked  in  vain  in  the 
brain,  for  some  palpable  disorganization,  or  some  effusion,  implying 
pressure.  All  who  are  familiar  with  the  dead  house  of  a  hospital  are 
aware,  that  this  fruitless  search  for  some  physical  explanation  of  the 
comatose  state,  after  death  by  fever,  is  of  very  common  ooconenoe 
(vol.  ii,  p.  807).  In  cases  denominated  congestion,  in  which  benefit 
has  been  derived  from,  or  has  followed  phlebotomy,  I  believe  the 
relief  to  be  at  times  due  to  the  effect  exercised  on  a  commencing  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  brain,  where  blood  has  been  attracted  more 
than  determined  to  the  head,  its  proprties  altered,  and  the  nutritive 
oi)erations  interfered  with  and  perverted,  as  in  other  tissues,  during 
the  inflammatory  act.  In  many  cases,  the  symptoms  are  probably 
ursemic,  or  arise  trom  obstruction  to  the  functions  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  producing  disorders  viewed  as  apoplectic.  Alteration  in  the 
quality  of  the  blood,  under  such  circumstances,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing symptoms  commonly  referred  to  pressure  from  congestion, 
and  we  possess  as  much,  if  not  more,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
former,  as  of  the  latter.  That  enormous  pressure  may  be  exerted  in 
absence  of  apoplectiform  states  (there  oeing  absence  of  altered 
quality  of  blood),  is  demonstrated  by  persons  labouring  under  very 
large  tumours  within  the  cranium,  compressing  important  structures, 
often  remaining  unattacked  by  coma  until  withm  a  few  hoars  of 
death.  I  can  vividly  call  to  mmd  a  fibrous  tumour  as  large  as  a  bil- 
liard ball  springing  from  the  dura  mater,  and  deeply  indenting  the 
hemisphere,  an  aneurism  of  the  basilar  artery  nearly  of  the  same  size 
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and  a  large  malignant  tumour  of  the  cerebellum^  amongst  others^  in 
confirmation.  I  know^  it  may  be  rejoined^  that  these  growths  were 
gradual^  wherebj  the  neighbouring  parts  were  absorbed^  or  by  degrees 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  pressure  experienced^  or  that  their 
position  did  not  interfere  with  the  more  important  parts  of  the  brain; 
but  these  attempted  solutions  appear  highly  unsatisfactory^  if  we  are 
to  concede  grave  and  even  mortal  consequences  to  a  slight  and 
transient  {and  after  deaths  warecognisahle)  congestion. 

Not  that  T  deny  the  brain  can  become  the  theatre  of  congestion, 
but  that  congestion,  pure  and  simple,  can  be  reasonably  inferred, 
much  less  fyroved,  to  be  a  sufScient  cause  of  apoplectic  coma.  Also, 
that  congestion  can  produce  pressure,  equal  in  extent  to  many 
vascular  variations  consistent  with  health.  It  is  beyond  dispute, 
that  coma  exists  as  frequently  unaccompanied,  as  accompanied  by 
any  indication  of  pressure  or  congestion.  If  congestion  be  com- 
bined, it  may  with  stronger  probability  be  accepted  as  the  result,  than 
as  the  origin  of  the  phenomena,  to  which  it  is,  I  affirm,  non-essential 
and  sequent. 

The  most,  indeed  the  only  apparent,  valid  argument  of  the  con- 
gestionists  is,  that  in  elderly  patients  of  a  plethoric  constitution, 
symptoms  referrible  to  the  head,  as  cephalalgia,  vertigo,  drowsiness, 
sense  of  fulness  and  temporary  con^sion  of  thought  sometimes 
occur.  But  I  demand,  can  even  these  be  shewn  to  depend  neces- 
sarily on  congestion  of  the  brain  ?  Can  it  be  maintained  that  they 
are  restricted  to  the  plethoric,  and  that  these  persons  are  otherwise 
cerebrally  sound?  I  admit,  that  patients  with  the  symptoms 
I  have  specified,  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  I  remember 
in  particular  (as  a  type)  a  sanguine  old  man,  in  whom  cupping  from 
the  neck  was  periodically  practised  with  marked  benefit.  I  may 
mention  another  case  which  comes  under  the  same  category,  though 
occurring  in  a  youth  of  fourteen,  who  experienced  severe  cerebral 
symptoms  from  assiduous  application  at  the  easel.  Here  purgation 
and  rest  from  his  pursuits  afforded  speedy  cure. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  attack  I  consider  to  have  been  owing  to 
alteration  in  the  nervous  substance  of  the  brain  or  its  arteries,  or  to 
an  excessive  composition  of  the  blood,  giving  rise  to  nutritive 
impairment,  but  not  to  increment  in  the  amount  (congestion),  but  in 
quality  of  the  fluids  within  the  cranium.  In  the  second  case  the 
symptoms  are  ascribable,  not  to  congestion  of  the  brain,  but  to  pro- 
tracted mental  tension  in  a  weakly  boy,  passionately  addictea  to 
painting.  In  either  case,  the  ordinary  nutritional  changes  in  the 
nervous  substance  were  deviated  from,  with  consequent  accu- 
mulation to  greater  or  less  extent  of  toxic  materials  in  the  minute 
vessels. 

Many  old  persons  in  a  state  of  coma  are  aroused  and  re- 
cover after  bleeding,  as  attested  by  Morgngni,  Forestus,  and  others 
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of  bygone  tirne^,   who  regarded   them    as   specimens  of  sertnu 
apoplexy. 

Cases  of  the  kind  I  have  observed  and  treated,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  attack  in  these  is  primarily  dependent  on  inequality  in 
the  amount  of  blood  in  the  cereoral  arteries  and  sinuses  (congestion 
or  pressure),  but  there  is  considerable  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
toxaemic  state  of  the  blood  from  ureal  impregnation.  The  recovery 
after  venesection  is  to  be  referred  probably  to  the  withdrawal  of  a 
portion  of  the  poisonous  agent  from  the  circulation,  by  which  time  is 

fined  to  combat  the  renal  degeneration.  I  am  gratified  to  find  that 
am  supported  in  this  view  by  Dr.  Richardson,  who  asserts  that 
venesection  is  of  the  highest  value  in  acute  ursemic  coma  (Asdepiad); 
but  when  patieuts  recover  consciousness  after  bleeding,  I  suspect 
most  practitioners  impute  the  attack  to  vascular  congestion  or 
pressure  on  the  brain.  In  many  cases,  the  employment  of  hydra- 
gogue  cathartics,  diaphoretics,  and  mild  diuretics,  will  restore  the 
patient,  and  a  course  of  iron  produce  more  or  less  permanent 
unprovement  without  abstraction  of  blood.  Examination  of  the 
urine  will  reveal,  in  these  cases,  more  or  less  albumen,  an  indication 
of  degenerescence  of  the  kidney,  which  I  pointed  out,  when  consi- 
dering the  subject  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  as  a  more  or  less  constant 
senile  change.  Becurrence  of  the  attacks  in  unemia  is  especially 
apt  to  ensue,  more  particularly  if  the  patient  be  not  subsequently 
improved  by  the  exhibition  of  steel  medicines.  I  have  attended  a 
large  number  of  old  persons  suffering  from  this  affection — ^the 
majority  without  bleeding,  and  it  is  difBcult  to  state  definitely,  under 
what  circumstances  the  lancet  is  most  demanded.  As  a  rule,  its 
employment  is  warrantable  and  serviceable  when  the  coma  is  very 

Erofound,  and  the  symptoms  approach  those  of  extravasation   of 
lood;   in  fact,  in  certain  instances,   the   diagnosis  becomes  im- 
possible. 

In  milder  forms  of  uraemia,  compound  jalap  powder,  elateriam  or 
croton  oil,  with  salines  and  nitric  ether,  are  sufficiently  efficacious 
with  or  without  blisters  or  sinapisms,  and  stimulating  enemata.  On 
the  whole,  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  rely  on  alvine  evacuants,  than 
on  bleeding  in  anomalous  cerebral  attacks.  Every  experienced  man 
must  be  acquainted,  how  little  benefit  accrues  on  most  occasions  from 
the  use  of  the  lancet,  until  the  active  operation  of  cathartics.  It  n 
much  more  probable  that  the  disorder  is  mitigated  by  the  removal  of 
deleterious  matters  from  the  circulation,  than  by  a  derivative  action 
decreasing  the  volume  of  blood  and  vascular  supply  to  the  brain. 
Cases  of  uraemia  are  analogous  to  those  of  ordinary  narcosis,  and  do 
not  require  congestion  and  pressure  to  explain  the  morbid  state. 
Congestion  is  not  the  essence  of  the  disease,  but  alteration  in  the 
blood,  and  congestion  and  pressure  are  consequences,  if  present. 
By  prolonged  bodily  exertion  the  force  of  the  heart  is  increased,  and 
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the  circulation  in  the  brain  quickened.  Yet  it  does  not  lead  to 
cerebral  mischief  (congestion).  On  the  other  hand^  protracted 
intellectual  activity  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  symptoms 
involving  the  brain.  Under  either  circumstance^  it  is  likely  that  the 
vascular  conditions  of  the  encephalon  experience  modification^  but  in 
the  latter  case  only  is  there  polar  disturbance  or  altered  in- 
nervation^ to  which  congestion,  if  real^  is  subordinate  and  con- 
secutive. 

Further,  signs  ordinarily  held  to  be  dependent  on,  or  conjoined 
with  congestion  of  the  intra-cranial  structures,  as  flushing  and 
turgidity  of  the  face,  throbbing  of  the  temporals  and  carotids, 
injection  of  the  conjunctivae,  &c.,  are  but  fallacious  indications  and 
doubtfcd  exponents  of  encephalic  states.  Careful  inspection  of  cases 
of  strangulation  are  narrated  by  Drs.  KeUie,  Monro  Secundus, 
John  Beid,  and  Watson,  in  which  these  external  characters  were 
found  to  be  coexistent  with  »o«-increased  vascularity  of  the  vessels 
and  tissues  of  the  brain.  In  a  very  careful  exammation  made  by 
myself  of  a  child,  aged  six  months,  strangled  by  its  mother,  the 
brain  was  found  to  be  not  extra-congested,  a  few  veins  of  the  pia 
mater  were  rather  prominent  posteriorly,  and  there  was  fine  ramiform 
injection  over  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres.  No  sub-arachno'id 
effusion.  Brain  firmish  for  the  age.  About  a  drachm  of  serum  in 
the  ventricles,  puncta  vasculosa  not  abnormally  numerous,  a  little 
dark  fluid  blood  in  the  longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses,  and  about 
three  drachms  of  serous  fluid  at  base  of  skull. 

In  another  child,  aged  three  months,  poisoned  by  laudanum,  the 
brain  presented  a  very  pale,  almost  anaemic  appearance.  The  ven- 
tricles were  slightly  moistened  with  serum,  and  there  was  about  a 
drachm  at  the  base  of  the  cranium.  In  justice,  I  should  add,  that 
the  infant  was  flabby  and  ill-nourished. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Sansom  (On  the  action  of  Anaesthetics,  '  Brit.  Med. 
Joum.,'  Sept.,  1864)  concludes,  from  the  result  of  careful  experi- 
ments, that  chloroform,  ether,  and  volatile  narcotics,  act  directly 
upon  the  blood.  He  maintains  that  the  essential  concomitant  of  a 
state  of  anaesthesia  is  sluggishness  of  circulation ;  that  it  is  not  a 
condition  of  hyperaemia  of  anj  organ.  As  in  sleep,  Mr.  Durham 
has  pointed  out  that  the  brain  is  comparatively  anaemic,  and  that  the 
blood  in  its  vessels  is  not  only  diminished  in  quantity,  but  also  flows 
with  a  decreased  rapidity,  so  in  chloroform  narcotism.  Dr.  Sansom 
alludes  to  an  interesting  case,  recorded  in  the  '  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Science  for  Oct.,  I860,'  in  which  chloroform  having  been 
administered,  in  extensive  fracture  of  the  cranium,  it  is  stated  that 
during  the  full  effect  of  the  narcotic,  the  brain  was  remarkably  pale ; 
and  whenever  the  anaesthetic  inflnence  began  to  subside,  the  surface 
became  florid  and  injected. 

{lb  be  conchded.) 
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Aet.VI. 

An  Attempt  to  adapt  the  Laws  of  ElectfihdynamieM  to  Ike  Seienee  of 
Medical  Electricity.    By  Ha&et  Lobb,  M.&.C.8.E.,  ftc 

Thb  science  of  medical  electricity,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  the  passage  of  voltaic 
currents  traversing  a  given  portion  of  the  numan  oodv,  and  a  correct 
nomenclature^  may  be  said,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  in  the  same 
condition  of  empiricism  as  was  the  science  of  electro-telegraphy  some 
few  years  back,  before  the  introduction  of  Ohm's  electro-dynamic 
formulae,  expressing  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  active  and 
opposing  forces  in  the  voltaic  circuit. 

The  great  impetus  which  the  introduction  of  Ohm's  formube  has 
given  to  the  science  of  electro*tele^phy  has  encouraged  me  to 
make  a  like  effort  for  medical  electricity  by  establishing  a  clear  and 
simple  exposition  of  electro-dynamic  laws  to  the  therapeutics  of 
volUic  electricity. 

A  desideratum  to  the  practical  medical  electrician  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  number  ana  size  of  the  elements  of  a  voltaic  pfle 
necessary  to  penetrate  a  given  part  of  the  human  body,  and  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  electro-dynamic  laws,  affecting  the 
theoretical  and  practical  application  of  the  voltaic  pile  to  tlie  treat- 
ment of  disease,  would  be  of  great  value. 

The  essential  conditions  on  which  depends  the  iniensitjf  of  the 
voltaic  current  {tie  quantity  of  electricity  traversing  a  circuit  in  a 
given  time),  upon  which  are  dependent  almost  all  the  effects  of  the 
current,  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula : 

•r  _  E    T  /f u    •  f      >  \  -.  E  {^^^  electro-motive  force) 
■"  tt        I    einensiy;  _^_ _______ 

The  electro-motive  force  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
elements  of  a  given  nature,  in  the  electro-motor  (battery)  employed, 
measured  by  the  galvanometer,  and  the  resistance  is  that  which  is 
opposed  throughout  the  circuit  to  the  passage  of  the  electricity. 

According  to  this  formula  the  current  may  be  said  to  be  directly 
as  E,  and  inversely  as  B;  the  intensity  may,  therefore,  be  increased 
by  one  or  both  of  the  following  means — increasing  the  power  of  £ 
or  diminishing  that  of  R ;  similarly  the  intensity  may  be  decreased 
by  diminishing  the  power  of  E,  or  augmenting  that  of  R.  In  the 
voltaic  current,  however,  £  is  always  compounded  of  two  distinct 
resistances,  namely,  that  of  the  fluids  of  the  battery  (necessarily 
traversed  by  the  current)  and  that  of  the  external  portion  of  tl^ 
circuit;  for  instance,  the  current  passing  from  one  hand  to  the 
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other  of  a  patient  holding  the  conductors  of  the  battery  terminals. 
The  former  may  be  termed  (r)  limiting  the  symbol  fi  to  the  latter; 
thus  the  intensity  of  a  current  will  be  directly  proportionate  to  E, 
and  inversely  to  r  and  B^  or, 

I  (the  intensity)  =  E  (the  electro-motive  force) 

^         f  (the  battery  resistance)  -i-  B  (the  external  re 

sistance). 

B  being  the  resistance  of  a  given  external  portion  of  the  circuit 
necessarily  remaining  constant^  it  follows  that^  to  increase  the  value 
of  I  we  must  adopt  one  or  both  of  the  foU  owing  means — an  increase 
in  the  value  of  E  by  augmenting  the  number  of  elements  arranged 
in  series,  or  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  (r),  generally  effected  by 
increasing  the  surface  of  the  plates. 

When  for  the  symbols  in  the  above  equation  numbers  are  sub- 
stituted, expressive  of  the  value  of  E,  r,  and  B,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  efficacy  of  either  of  the  above-mentioned  means  of  aug- 
menting the  power  of  the  current  is  dependent  upon  the  value  of 
r  and  B.    Thus  in  the  case  of  the  equation : — 

1=  -^  =  5. 

4  +  8 

If  we  decrease  the  ralne  of  r  from  4  to  2  (by  doubling  the  sorface 
of  the  elements  in  the  electro-motor)  the  valoe  of  I  becomes — 

T-      ^^^     -B 

or  is  only  increased  in  the  ratio  5:6;  whereas  by  augmenting  the 
value  of  E  from  60  to  120  (by  doubling  the  number  of  the  elements 
in  the  electro-motor)  the  value  of  I  becomes — 

or  is  increased  in  the  ratio  5  :  7*5,  taking  into  account  the  increase 
in  the  resistance  of  the  electro-motor  by  doubhng  the  number  of 
elements  in  the  battery,  namely,  doubling  the  power  of  r.  In  the 
case  of  the  equation-^ 

T  ^0        . 

1  =  8+1=-^ 
on  the  other  hand,  by  halving  the  value  of  r,  that  of  I  becomes — 

whereas  by  doubling  the  value  of  E  it  would  be  only — 

1=120=6. 
16  +  4 

74— xxxvii.  33 
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In  accordance  with  the  above,  the  following  simple  rule  will  be 
found  useful  in  all  cases.  Where  an  increase  of  voltaic  power  is 
required  without  unduly  augmenting  the  extent  of  metallic  voAce 
in,  or  the  weight  of  the  voltaic  electro-motor. 

RuLB. — Measure  the  resistance  of  the  external  portion  of  the 
circuit,  and  al^o  that  of  the  batterv  (electro-motor) ;  if  the  latter  be 
the  greater,  the  increase  of  power  is  best  obtained  by  decreasing  this 
resistance,  t.  e,  by  increasing  the  surface  of  the  positive  and  n^ative 
elements  in  each  couple,  or  by  bringing  them  into  closer  proximity ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  external  resistance  to  be  overcome  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  battery,  the  increase  of  power  is  best  ob- 
tained by  increasing  the  value  of  £,  i.  e.  by  augmenting  the  number 
of  couples  arranged  in  series. 

This  rule  is  the  more  valuable  to  the  electro-therapeutist  from 
the  fact  that  it  enables  him  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of 
heat  evolved  in  that  portion  of  the  circuit  which  is  constituted  by 
the  human  body.  Whenever,  as  frequently  happens  in  practice, 
this  point  is  of  importance,  the  resistance  of  the  battery  should 
never  be  less  than  that  of  the  portion  of  the  human  body  traversed 
by  the  current. 

Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  sliould  it  be  much  greater,  for  in  this 
case  the  number  of  elements  arranged  in  series  would  have  been 
unduly  augmented,  and  the  amqunt  of  heat  evolved  proportionately 
increased. 

These  facts,  to  which  no  attention  has  been  hitherto  given  by 
medical  electricians,  result  from  the  elaborate  investigations  of 
Joule,  De  la  Reve,  and  Favre,  whose  conclusions  are  embodied  in 
the  two  following  formule,  of  which  the  first  expresses  the  amount 
of  heat  (H)  evolved  in  a  given  time  throughout  the  whole  circuit, 
whilst  the  second  shows  the  conditions  affecting  the  amount  of  heat 
(i)  evolved  in  any  given  portion  of  the  circuit  (r)  of  determinate 
resistance — 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  that  the  (battery)  electro-motor 
employed  for  medical  purposes  should  be  varied  in  intensity,  accord- 
ing to  the  portions  of  the  human  body  acting  as  part  of  the  circuit. 
Inattention  to  this  point  frequently  results  in  accidents,  as  burning 
the  skin,  causing  eschars. 

I  have  now  to  refer  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring :  1st,  the  electro-motive  force  (E)  of  a  voltaic  battery ; 
2nd,  its  resistance  (r) ;  and  3rdly,  the  resistance  (B)  of  any  portion 
of  the  human  body,  through  which,  by  means  of  given  electrodes,  it 
may  be  required  to  pass  the  current.     In  the  second  of  these  de- 
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terminations,  more  especially^  I  have  studied  to  simplify  the  condi- 
tions by  dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  a  galvanometer  giving 
comparative  indications,  which  has  hitherto  rendered  the  measure- 
ment  of  the  resistance  of  electro-motors  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ; 
almost  any  ordinary  galvanometer  in  lieu  of  a  ^^sine''  or  '^tangent'' 
instrument  will,  consequently,  suffice  for  these  measurements. 

Apparatus  required  for  Electrical  Measurementa, 

The  apparatus  necessary  is  as  follows : 

1.  A  galvanometer  of  moderate  resistance  and  sensitiveness. 

2.  A  small  set  of  resistance  coils,  of  which  the  highest  resistance 
need  not  be  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  highest  resistances 
which  it  is  required  to  measure. 

3.  A  Wheatstone's  bridge,  or  parellelogram. 

Measurements  of  Electro-motive  force  {JE)  of  batteries. — The  fol- 
lowing method  of  measuring  the  comparative  electro-motive  force 
(£)  of  batteries  is  due  to  Professor  Wbeatstoue,  and  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  greater  the  electro-motive  force,  the  greater  will 
be  the  amount  of  resistance  required  to  be  inserted  in  the  circuit 
in  order  to  diminish,  say  by  6°,  a  given  deflection  obtained  upon  the 
galvanometer. 

Buus. — Complete  the  circuit  of  the  battery  through  the  galvano- 
meter, and  add  resistance  to  the  circuit  until  a  deflection,  say,  of 
80°  is  obtained.  Now  introduce  additional  resistance  until  the  de- 
flection is  reduced,  say,  by  5°.  The  amount  of  this  resistance, 
necessary  to  reduce  the  deflection  from  80°  to  26°,  will  indicate  the 
comparative  electro-motive  force  of  batteries  tested  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Example, — Let  x  and  x^  be  the  electro-motive  forces  to  be 
compared.  In  the  case  of  x  let  us  suppose  that  the  resistance  of 
the  battery  (r)  and  that  of  the  external  portion  of  the  circuit  (A), 
which  resistance  need  not  be  ascertained,  are  respectively  6  and 
15.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  the  galvanometer  indications 
represent  the  true  intensities  (I)  of  the  currents.  Then  the  ex- 
pression for  this  circuit,  according  to  Ohm's  formula,  would  be — 

^  =  6-Tr5    »«• 

Knowing  the  intensity  I  to  be  =  80,  and  the  resistance  in  circuit 
to  be  5  +  15,  we  are  able  at  once  to  give  a  comparative  value  to  x. 
Thus,  5-hl5x30=600^  But  let  us  assume  that  neither  the  true 
intensity  of  the  current  nor  the  amount  of  resistance  in  the  circuit 

^  This  comparative  value  obtained  by  determintng  the  resistancei  in  the  circnit 
and  also  by  means  of  a  galvanometer  giving  comparative  indications,  the  intensity 
of  the  carrent  will  enable  ns  to  check  the  results  obtained  in  acci  rdauce  with 
the  rule  which  has  been  given. 
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is  known ;  and  let  us  follow  the  steps  indicated  in  the  rule  given 
above,  through  which  another  comparative  indication  of  the  value  of 
X  (E)  will  be  obtained. 

If  we  add  to  the  circuit  an  additional  resistance  of  4  units^  the 
deflection  will  be  reduced  from  30^  to  25^^  thus, 

a-  =  (U)0    _ 
^  -  5  +  15  +  4  -  *^  ' 

and  this  number,  4,  will,  according  to  the  rule,  express  the  com- 
parative value  of  x=:£. 

II.  In  the  case  of  x,  we  will  suppose  that  r=5  and  that  B=:5  ; 
the  formula  for  I  will  then  be 

I  =  .    .    r  =  30. 
I  5  +  5 

Knowing  the  value  of  r+£  and  that  of  I,  it  is  evident  that  we 
may  express  the  value  of  :p  as  jr=5-f  5  x  30=300.  But  if  we 
follow  out  the  rule  assuming  that  the  value  of  r,  £  and  I  are  un- 
known, we  shall  have  to  add  a  further  resistance  of  2  units  in  order 
to  reduce  the  deflection  from  30^  to  25°,  thus^ 

_    x'  =  800    _ 
^""5+5  +  2-*^' 

and  this  number  2  will  also  express  the  comparative  value  of  y =£. 

Since  600  :  300  : :  4  :  2  it  is  evident  that  the  ratio  t  :  »'  may  be 
correctly  determined  according  to  the  above  rule ;  and  that  if,  for 
instance,  we  express  the  value  of  ;r  in  terms  of  any  given  unit  of 
electro  motive  force,  as  600  or  as  60,  that  of  if"  in  terms  of  the  same 
unit,  wUl  be  jr'=300  or  ar'=30. 

Measurement  of  Resistance  (r)  of  Batteries. — ^The  method  I  em- 
ploy in  determining  the  resistance  of  batteries  is  based  upon  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  relative  to  a  system  of  obtaining 
accurate  comparative  measurements  of  the  intensities  of  currents 
by  means  of  a  galvanometer,  which  need  not  give  comparative  indi- 
cations. 

Rule. — ^To  the  terminals  of  the  galvanometer  connect  a  coil  of 
wire  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer.  Connect  also  to 
these  terminals  the  poles  of  the  battery  of  which  the  resistance  is  to 
be  tested,  and  note  the  deflection  obtained.  Now  disconnect  the 
resistance  coil,  the  deflection  will  be  somewhat  increased.  Add  re- 
sistance to  the  circuit  until  the  same  deflection  is  obtained  as  in  the 
Erevious  case.  The  resistiuice  last  added  will  equal  (r)  that  of  the 
attery. 

Note. — ^The  external  n^istanci'  (E)  should  be  small  in  proportion 
to  (r). 
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Erampfe. — ^Let  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  equal  40  of  any 
given  unit :  by  adding  a  similar  resistance  side  by 
side  with  the  former^  so  as  to  offer  two  paths  in- 
stead of  one  to  the  passage  of  the  electricity^  this 
resistance  is  exactly  halved  thus  B=20. 

Let  the  resistance  r,  to  be  determined  equal  5 
units^  and  E  =  100.  Then  I  the  intensity  of  the 
current  will  be 

1.1=     100      ^4 

5  +  20 

The  intensity^  however,  of  tie  current  traverting  the  gahanometer 
G  will  be  one  halfoi  the  above,  since  one  half  of  the  electricity  flows 
through  the  path  of  equal  resistance  /'=40  in  the  above  figure. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  deflection  produced  upon  the 
galvanometer  by  the  passage  of  this  current  of  the  in- 
ten8itvl=2,  islO°. 

When  the  resistance  coil  is  disconnected  from  the 
galvanometer,  the  external  resistance  (R)  in  the  circuit 
is  doubled ;  but  the  internal  resistance  (r )  is  evidently 
not  affected.    The  intensity  of  the  current  is  now 


2.  1  = 


100 


5+40 


=  2-22  j 


and  since  now  the  whole  of  the  current  must  traverse  the  galvano- 
meter, the  deflection  will  be  greater  than  that  specified  above,  viz., 
10^.  The  reason  being,  that  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  has 
not  been  doubled,  but  only  the  external  resistance  B=20.  When 
additional  resistance  is  added  until  the  deflection  is  reduced  to  10°, 
the  intensity  of  the  current  will  be 


8.  I  = 


100 


5  +  40  +  5 


=  2, 


which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  former  current  traversing  the  gal- 
vanometer. Since,  then,  the  whole  of  the  present  current  traversing 
the  galvanometer  produces  the  same  de- 
flection as  half  of  the  previous  current,  the 
total  resistance  of  the  circuit  has  now  been 
doubled;  and  the  last  resistance  added, 
viz.,  5  units,  equals  the  resistance  (r)  of 
the  battery  which  was  to  be  determined. 
The  following  figure  shows  the  alteration 
in  the  circuit  (8). 


■^^^^"•--. J\r-4o};* 
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The  external  resistance  (tt),  whether  composed  of  a  wire,  a  certain 
section  and  length  of  fluid,  or  a  portion  of  the  human  bodj,  may  be 
measured  by  means  of  Wheatstone's  bridge  or  parallelogpram,  repre- 
sented below. 


In  whatever  manner  this  apparatus  may  be  used,  the  results  ob- 
tained are  due  to  this  property  of  the  instrument,  viz.,  that  when  the 
circuit  of  the  battery  is  completed  by  the  insertion  of  wire  or  other 
resistances  at  1,  2,  S,  and  4 ;  then  if  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
be  not  deflected,  Uiese  resistances  will  constitute  the  four  terms  of  a 
proportion.  Thus,  if  the  term  of  the  proportion,  viz.,  the  resistance 
to  be  measured,  be  unknown,  it  can  readily  be  found  by  means  of  a 
Bule  of  Three  sum. 

MeaiuremenU  bf  meam  of  iwo  iidet  only  if  He  Parallelogram. — 


Examplee, — In  the  simplest  mode  of  measurement  the  sides  of 
parallelogram  I  and  S  are  completed  by  means  of  wires  offering  no 
appreciable  resistance.  Let  w  be  the  wire,  the  resistance  of  wnich 
is  to  be  measured,  it  is  found  that  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is 
not  deflected  when  40  units  of  resistance  are  inserted  at  2.  The 
resistance  of  w  will  therefore  be  40  units.  When,  however,  the 
resistance  at  4  is  very  high,  it  is  preferable  to  employ  the  four  sides 
of  die  parallelogram,  principally  because  when  this  is  done  a  coil  of 
wire  having,  for  instance,  a  resistance  of  100  units  may  serve  for  the 
measurement  of  resistances  of  1000  or  more  units. 
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Meaturements  by  means  of  four  sides  of  the  Parallelogram. — 


Thus^  in  the  above  figure  let  w  be  the  wire  of  which  the  resistance 
ir  is  to  be  measured :  making  x  the  fourth  term  of  a  proposition^  and 
knowing  that  its  value  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  the  resistance 
of  the  coils  of  wire  at  our  disposal,  we  first  make  the  second  term  of 
the  proposition  higher  than  the  first  term  by  inserting  at  1  and  2 
resistances  equal  respectively  to  1  and  to  10  units.  We  then  insert 
at  4  the  wire  w,  and  insert  resistance  at  8  until  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  remains  stationary  at  o.  We  will  suppose  that  this  is 
the  case  when  100  units  of  resistance  have  been  inserted  at  3.  We 
have  then  the  proportion 

l:10::100:*.-.;r=    ^^^Jii?  =  1,000. 

and  the  resistance  of  the  wire  {w)  is  shown  to  be  =1000  units. 
MeasnremetU  of  resistances  of  the  Human  body. 
In  the  measurement  of  the  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the 
current,  under  given  conditions,  by  various  portions  of  the  human 
body — ^moist  electrodes  e  and  d'  are  connected  as  follows,  to  the 
fourth  side  of  the  parallelogram,  and  the  resistance  at  2  is  in  most 
cases  made  very  much  higher  that  that  at  1 — 


In  the  above  represented  adjustment,  if  when  the  electrodes  e  and 
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€^  are  applied  to  the  skin  8o  aa  to  aUow  of  the  paaaage  of  a  curmit 
through  a  given  portion  of  the  body,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
retoma  to  o,  we  ahall  have  the  following  proposition — 

1  :  100  : :  100  :  10,000, 

and  the  reaistanoe  of  the  body  at  4  would  therefore  equal  10,000 
units. 

By  the  above  described  means  we  are  enabled  to  test  the  resistance 
various  portions  of  the  body  give  to  the  passage  of  a  voltaic  current ; 
and  practically  are  made  acquainted  with  the  batteriea  most  desirable 
to  use  under  different  circumstances,  namely,  the  area  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  electro^motive  metals,  and  the  numbers  of  the  elements  to  be 
employed. 

There  are  certain  physiological  phenomena  to  be  taken  into  con- 
aideration,  which  must  not  be  omitted  in  the  practical  application  of 
electricitv  to  the  treatment  of  disease ;  but  which  I  have  not  thought 
applicable  in  a  paper  of  this  nature. 
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PART    FOUETH. 

(chiefly    I'OBSIOK    AKD     CONTBMFOBABT.) 


Half-yearly  cheonicle  of  physiology. 

By  H.  PowBB,  Esq.,  M.B.,  Lond.,  F.B.C.S. 

Pabt  I. — NrTBiTioir— Blood. 

1.  Dr.  Ltok  Flattaib:    On  the  Food  of  Man  in  relation  to  his 

usefvl  Work,     (Pamphlet,  Edin.,  1865.) 

2.  Prof.  A.  BoLLSTT :  On  the  Successive  Alterations  produced  in  the 
Blood  hi  the  Passage  of  an  interrupted  Current  of  Electricity. 
(MolescDott's  XJntersuchungen,  Bd.  ix,  1865,  p.  474.) 

8.  MM.  Alitbed  Estob  and  Gamille  Saikt-Piebbb  :  Note  on  the 
Cause  of  the  Redness  in  In/lammation.  (Memoires  de  la  Society 
de  Biologie,  1865,  torn,  i,  ser.  iv,  p.  31.) 

1.  Dr.  Plajfair's  essay  is  written  with  the  yiew  of  ascertaining  the 
fiinction  of  the  nitrogenous  ingredients  of  our  food  as  a  magazine  of 
force  for  the  production  of  dynamical  effects.  He  diyides  the  work 
performed  in  the  body  into — 1.  Mental  work  ;  2.  Calorific  work ;  3. 
internal  dynamical  work;  4.  External  dynamical  work;  and  5, 
Digestive  or  assimilatire  work.  He  considers  that  the  food  which 
is  necessary  for  mere  suhsiatence,  without  exercise,  should  contain 
2*5  oz.  of  flesh-formers,  1  oz.  of  fat,  12  oz.  of  starch,  and  0*5  of  mineral 
matter — ^this  diet  containing  7'44i  oz.  of  carbon.  The  food  required 
to  maintain  adult  men  in  good  health,  when  not  employed  in  hard 
work,  he  deduces  from  army  dietaries.  It  should  contam  4'2  oz.  of 
flesh-formers,  1*4  oz.  of  fat,  18*69  oz.  of  starch,  &c.,  and  0*73  of 
mineral  matters.    This  contains  11*642  oz.  of  carbon. 

For  men  engaged  in  heavy  work  (which  he  defines  to  be  a  walk  of 
twenty  miles,  or  the  raising  792,000  lbs.  one  foot  high),  the  food 
should  contain  5*41  oz.  of  flesh-formers,  2*41  oz.  of  fat,  17*92  oz.  of 
starch,  sugar,  &c,y  0*68  oz.  of  mineral  matters,  and  a  total  quantity 
of  carbon  =  12*71  oz. 

Dr.  Play&ir  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  there 
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be  luflBcient  potential  enerey  in  the  nitrogenous  tiMuee,  or  of  the 
food  representing  them,  uxa  in  the  oxygen  required  for  their  trans- 
formation,  to  account  for  the  dynamical  actions  within  and  without 
the  body.  This  he  answers  in  the  affirmative,  though  admitting 
that  the  economy  of  material  observed  in  the  body  is  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary character,  which  he  illustrates  in  an  interesting  manner, 
by  pointing  out  that  it  would  take  from  1000  to  1200  grammes  of 
coal  burned  in  a  f»tearo-en^e  to  raise  a  man  from  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  though  the  same  man  could  do  the 
work  in  two  davs  by  the  transformation  of  198*4  grammes  of  dry 
muscle.  He  fully  coincides  with  Liebig,  in  regarding  the  non- 
nitrogenous  portions  of  our  food  as  mere  heat-givers,  never  taking 
the  place  of  albuminous  bodies  as  tissue-formers,  although  tissues 
may  and  do  evolve  heat  by  transformation  when  required  to  do  so. 
He  scarcely  considers  the  "  luxus  consumption,"  t. «.,  the  conversion 
of  albumen  into  urea  in  the  blood,  before  forming  tissue,  as  pos- 
sible, or  at  least  as  what  occurs  in  normal  nutrition*  unless  wnen 
very  great  excess  of  food  is  consumed ;  and  he  considers  that  the 
excretion  of  urea  is  unquestionably  augmented  by  exercise. 

From  these  statements  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  regards  the 
urea  as  directly  originating  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  proper 
muscular  tissue,  the  result  of  internal  and  external  dynamical  work. 

The  carbonic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  evolved  in  the  respiratory 
acts,  is  partly  the  result  of  the  dynamical  work  and  partly  the  con* 
sequence  of  the  opus  calorificum. 

Finally,  he  considers  that  about  one  twelfth  of  all  the  nitrogen 
injected  is  expelled  per  anum. 

2.  Dr.  Bollet  shows  that  the  well-known  change  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles into  stellate  bodies,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  of  a  spon- 
taneous character,  can  be  produced  at  will  by  the  passage  of  an  in- 
terrupted current  of  electricity;  soon  after  this  has  occurred  the 
corpuscles  yield  up  their  colouring  matter  to  the  serum,  and  this  is 
followed  by  their  crystallization.  These  changes  do  not  always 
occur  coincidentally  in  the  corpuscles  of  the  same  specimen  of  blood* 
some  being  more  easily  and  readily  acted  on  than  others.  Before 
the  blood-corpuscles  loso  their  colour  through  the  action  of  the 
electric  current,  they  behave  like  drops  of  some  substance  which  is 
not  roiscible  with  water.  But  if  they  have  undergone  the  succes- 
sion of  forms  (cup-shaped,  changing  to  rosette-like,  mulberry-like, 
stellar,  induced  by  the  successive  electrical  discharges)  till  they  have 
reassumed  the  globular  shape  they  will  coalesce  and  form  larger 
globules.  The  nuclei  (in  frogs'  blood)  can  be  seen  to  detach  them- 
selves from  such  drops  without  any  loss  of  colour  or  sharpness  of 
outline  in  the  latter.  No  similar  cnanges  of  form  can  be  shown  to 
occur  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  whilst  they  are  still  contained 
witbin  the  vessels.  In  the  capillaries  of  the  frog  the  only  changes 
observable  are  of  a  passive  nature,  as  extension  and  bending.  Such 
changes  are^  however,  much  more  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  blood- 
corpuscles  traversing  transparent  parts  (mesentery)  of  nuunmalia* 
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The  electrical  discharge  makes  not  onlj  arterial  bnt  venous  blood 
transparent ;  and  effects  even  the  same  change  in  blood  saturated 
with  carbonic  oxide.  Blood  which  is  thus  made  transparent  under- 
goes the  same  changes  in  colour  as  normal  blood  when  exposed 
alternately  to  oxygen  and  to  carbonic  acid. 

To  give  an  exact  explanation  of  the  effects  produced  by  electricity 
on  the  blood  is  not  yet  practicable,  but  it  seems  certain  that  no 
direct  mechanical  influence  on  the  corpuscles  is  exerted  by  the  dis- 
charge, or  the  succession  of  changes  in  form  would  not  be  of  so 
regular  and  systematic  a  character. 

3.  MM.  Estor  and  St.  Pierre  have  made  investigations  on  the  pneu- 
matology  of  the  blood  coursing  through  inflamed  parts,  as  the  foot 
of  a  dog  seared  with  the  actual  cautery.  They  estimated  the  amount 
of  oxygen  present  by  treating  the  blood  with  carbonic  oxide,  as 
recommended  by  Bernard,  and  obtained  the  following  remarkable 
results: 

Inflamed  side^  Soand  side. 

Experiment.  amoont  of  O  in  100  Ditto. 

parts  of  blood  (venoos). 

1 601  2-4il 

2 604  2-40 

8 4-74  2-86 

4 8-60  2-40 

6 4-80  2-40 

They  conclude  from  these  and  other  experiments — 

1.  That  the  venous  blood  returning  n>om  an  inflamed  part  con- 
tains constantly  more  O  than  the  blood  of  the  sound  side,  the  pro- 
portion being  as  1  :  1*50  or  2*50. 

2.  That  the  venous  blood  of  the  inflamed  side  contains  more  CO', 
and 

8.  That  it  is  to  the  excess  of  O  in  the  venous  blood,  rendering  it 
of  brighter  tint,  that  the  increased  redness  of  an  inflamed  part  is  due. 


Pabt  II. — ^Bespibatiok. 

1.  M.  Pattl  Bebt  :    On  the  Length  of  Time  required  to  produce 

Aephgxia  hy  Submersion  in   various  Species  of  Warm-blooded 
Animals,    (Gaz.  M^dicale,  1865,  p.  79.) 

2.  MM.  Alfbsp  Estob  and  Camtlle  Saikt-Pibbbb  :  An  Experi- 
mental Inquiry  into  the  Seat  of  the  Sespiratory  Processes  of 
Combustion,     (Bobins'  Journal  de  I'Anatomie,  1865,  p.  302.) 

8.  H.  LosBEir :  On  the  Excretion  of  Ammonia  by  the  Lungs,  (Zeit- 
schrifb  ftir  Biologic,  Band  i,  p.  207.) 

4.  M.  Mabet  :  Essay  on  the  Qraphie  representation  qf  the  BesptrO' 
tory  Movements.  (Memoirea  de  la  Society  de  Biologic,  1865, 
p.  175.) 
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1.  M.  Bert  remarks,  that  when  a  warm-blooded  animal  is  sub- 
merge, riolent  a^tation  of  the  bodj  occurs,  followed  hy  a  period  of 
quiescence,  with  deep  inspiratory  moyements ;  these  diminub,  then 
cease,  and  the  animal,  sometimes  after  a  foroed  expiration*  remains 
motionless.  He  dates  the  period  of  death  firom  the  commeoeement 
of  this  last  period  of  quiescence.  The  sensibility  of  the  animal  is 
soon  abolished,  but  thebeart  continues  to  beat  for  a  Tariable  period. 
The  duration  of  life  in  scarcely  in  any  way  connected  with  the  size  of 
the  animal.  A  rail,  about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  retained  life  for  four 
minutes  thirty  seconds,  whilst  immersion  for  one  minute  thirteen 
seconds,  on  the  average,  killed  pigeons.  Wrens,  however,  died  in 
twenty  seconds.  Perhaps  it  may  be  stated  yery  generally,  that 
small  birds  are  sooner  asphyxiated  than  large  ones.  Violent  moTe- 
ments  accelerate  death.  A  fowl,  which  remained  very  quiet,  lived 
for  four  minutes  forty  aeconds,  thoup^h  these  birds  usually  die  in 
three  minutes  thirty -eight  seconds.  The  withdrawal  of  blood  from 
the  carotid  artery  or  jugular  vein  of  rabbits  exercised  no  notable 
influence  on  their  power  of  resisting  asphyxia.  No  difference 
occurred  between  fasting  and  recently  fed  animals.  Wounds  and 
fiitigue  accelerated  death.  In  an  addendum  to  the  preceding  pi^er, 
M.  Bert  discusses  the  question,  whether  mammals,  when  plungea  in 
water,  draw  the  fluid  into  their  lungs  by  aspiration  ?  He  gives  the 
results  of  several  experiments,  and  maintains  that  little  or  no  water 
enters  during  the  nrst  period  of  submersion,  when  the  animal  is 
violently  agitated,  the  glottis  being  then  spasmodically  closed ;  but 
that  when  fluid  is  found  in  the  lungs,  the  quantity  of  which  is  very 
different  in  different  inBtancos,  it  enters  during  the  second  period, 
when  loss  of  conBciousnefts  has  taken  place,  and  the  animal  makes 
some  involuntary  inspirations,  the  contraction  and  closure  of  the 
glottis  sooner  or  later  giving  way.  Much  of  the  water  that  gains 
entrance  may  be  absorbed  by  the  pulmonary  veins. 

2.  The  conclusions  at  wlucU  MM.  Estor  and  St.  Pierre  arrive 
are: 

1.  That  the  respiratory  oxidations  take  place  exclusively  in  the 
blood,  and  are  not  limited  to  any  particular  part  of  its  course,  con- 
tinuing during  the  whole  period  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  finom  the 
lung  till  it  arrives  at  the  lung  again. 

2.  That  they  are  very  active  in  the  arterial  system. 

8.  That  the  capillaries  only  augment  the  venous  character  of  the 
blood  by  retarding  its  course. 

4.  That  the  respiratory  processes  of  oxidation  are  progressive :  that 
in  the  arterial  system  they  are  direct  or  indirect  causes  or  conse- 
quences  of  reduction,  whilst  in  the  capillary  and  venous  systems  they 
are  complete,  extending  to  the  destruction  of  the  compounds. 

8.  Lessen  refers  to  the  results  of  previous  experimenters,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  L.  Thompson,  Begnault  and  Beiset,  and  Tbierry, 
and  describes  an  apparatus  he  has  devised  for  determining  the 
amount  of  ammonia  eliminated  by  the  lungs.    He  finds  that  the 
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quantitj  is  scarcely  appreciable,  amounting  to  only  ten  milligrammes 
per  diem,  and  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  developed  or  generated 
in  the  blood  or  tissues,  but  that  it  originates  during  the  passage  of 
the  air  through  the  air-passages — ^the  various  secretions  and  epithelial 
formations  which  are  thrown  into  these  tubes,  the  presence  ot  carious 
teeth,  and  the  decomposing  remains  of  food  in  the  crevices  of  the 
teeth,  even  of  the  healthiest  person,  being  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  the  exceedingly  small  quantity  observed. 

4.  M.  Marey  observes  that  the  respiratory  movements  are  well 
known  to  vary  in  different  pathological  states,  becoming  less  fre- 
quent in  meningitis  and  in  certain  cerebral  affections,  whilst  they 
are  accelerated  in  pleuritic  effusions  and  in  acute  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  But  the  alteration  in  the  form  of  these  movements,  the  mode 
in  which  the  chest  expands  and  collapses,  and  the  exact  relation 
which  the  duration  of  the  act  of  inspiration  bears  to  that  of  expira- 
tion, are  all  circumstances  which  usually  escape  oiir  notice.  Yierordt 
and  Ludwig,  who  first  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  visible  and  per- 
sistent representation  of  these  changes,  employed  the  sphygmoscope, 
invented  by  the  former  experimenter,  and  deduced  from  their  obser- 
vations the  two  following  general  conclusions : 

1.  That  the  height  of  the  curves  is  directly  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  air  expired. 

2.  That  the  extent  of  the  curves  becomes  less  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  frequency  of  the  acts  of  respiration. 

In  M.  Marey's  expenments  the  cardiograph  was  employed,  which 
he  had  previously  used  in  his  experiments  with  M.  Chauveau.  This 
was  attached  to  a  kind  of  elastic  sac  surrounding  the  chest.  Each 
'  dilatation  of  the  chest  so  acted  upon  the  sac,  as  to  cause  a  lever  con- 
nected with  it  to  fall.  Each  contraction  of  the  chest,  on  the  contrary, 
effected  the  elevation  of  the  lever.  In  his  experiments  on  the  action 
of  the  heart,  M.  Marey  ascertained  that — 1.  All  obstacles  to  the 
flow  of  blood  occasioned  by  the  systole  of  the  heart  retarded  the 
heart's  action ;  and  2.  That  all  circumstances  which  facilitated  the 
systole  augmented  its  frequency.  He  thinks  he  has  proved  that  the 
same  law  holds  in  respect  to  the  respiratory  as  well  as  to  the  circu- 
latory function.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  effects  upon  the  number 
of  the  respiratory  acts  of  breathing  with  all  the  passages  patent,  and 
of  breathing  with  more  or  less  occlusion,  as  through  a  narrow  tube, 
we  shall  find  the  frequency  of  the  acts  to  be  greater  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  case.  And  under  these  conditions  (».  e.  of  nar- 
rowed passages)  the  depth  of  the  acts  of  respiration  increases  as 
their  frequency  diminishes,  so  that  there  is  an  evident  attempt  to 
effect,  within  certain  limits,  the  introduction  of  the  same  quantity  of 
air  into  the  lungs  in  a  given  time.  But  constriction  of  the  respira- 
tory passages  is  not  the  only  mode  in  which  a  mechanical  obstacle 
may  interfere  with  the  acts  of  respiration ;  embarrassment  may  arise 
from  compression  of  the  chest,  or  even  of  the  lung  itself.  This  does 
not  appear  to  follow  quite  the  same  law,  since  in  this  case  there  is 
not  so  much  a  definite  resistance  to  be  overcome,  but  rather  a  limit 
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to  the  poMible  extent  of  the  respiratory  moTements.  When  oon- 
siderable  circular  pressure  was  exerted  on  the  trunk,  the  depth  of 
the  respiratory  acts  became  small,  whilst  their  frequency  augmented. 

Under  the  term  rhythm  he  designates  the  relative  duration  of  the 
two  periods  of  inspirations  and  expiration. 

Under  normal  conditions  inspiration  is  shorter  than  expiration ;  it 
repreftents  about  one  third  of  a  whole  respiratory  act.  In  the  casea 
above  mentioned  the  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  the  air,  in  retardizig 
respiration  especially  act  in  prolonging  the  inspiratory  period.  M. 
Marey  has  constructed  an  instrument  (a  tube  with  a  valve)  by  which 
the  hindrance  to  respiration  may  be  made  to  act  either  during  in- 
spiration or  expiration,  and  has  found  that  if  the  act  of  inspiration 
is  rendered  difficult  there  is  an  increase  in  the  length  of  that  act ; 
if  the  act  of  expiration  is  constrained,  then  it  is  this  act  which  is 
prolonged.  He  applies  these  results  to  practice,  by  taking  an 
example  of  nervous  asthma,  which  may  essentiallv  consist  either 
of  a  kind  of  spasm  or  of  a  paralysis  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  the 
former  case  tnere  ought  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  act  of  inspiration, 
and  a  consequent  prolongation  of  the  duration  of  that  act.  On  the 
second  hypothesis  the  inspiration  is  easy,  whilst  the  expiratory 
force  is  defective,  and  the  expiratoiy  period  should  be  prolongeo. 
Clinical  investigation  will  furnish  the  solution  of  the  question,  and 
will  show,  perhaps,  that  the  two  causes  may  concur. 


DiGESTIOK. 


1.  Db.  Kbishabeit:  Auto-laryMoteopie  JSxperimmUt  made  for  He 
purpose  ofoMeertaining  the  Meehanum  ofDeghUiHon,  (domptes 
Rendus,  July,  1865,  torn.  Ixi,  p.  52.) 

2.  M.  H.  QuiKiBB :  Experimentt  on  Deglutition,  made  by  Means  of 
Auto-laryngoMcopy.  (Comptes  Bendus,  May  Ifft,  1865,  and  July 
8rd,  1865,  'vol.  to,  p.  63.) 


8.  J.  C.  Daltoty  :  Experimental  Investioation*  to  determine  whether 
the  Garden  Slu^  can  live  in  the  Human  Stomach,  (American 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  April,  1865,  p.  834.) 

1.  M.  Krishaben  states,  that  in  the  act  of  deglutition  the  alimen« 
tary  bolus  passes  along  one  of  the  pharyngeal  channels  on  either 
side  of  the  epiglottis,  which  last  is  raised  by  the  elevation  of  the 
larynx;  the  bolus,  consequently,  enters  the  (nsophagus  at  the 
moment  when,  by  the  contraction  of  the  constrictor  muscles,  the 
pharynx  is  diminished  in  size,  and  is  brought  up  against  the  bolua 
The  deglutition  of  liquids  is  effected  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
these  pass  pretty  frequently  over  the  epiglottis  itself,  which  rarely 
occurs  with  solid  aliments.  A  small  quantity  of  fluid,  when  liquids 
are  drunk,  enters  the  larynx  around  the  mai^n  of  the  epiglottis 
and  may  even  creep  down  to  and  moisten  the  vocal  cords.     In  the 
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act  of  gargling,  the  larynx  is  widely  open,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
fluid  passes  into  the  interior  of  the  vocal  organ. 

It  is  easy  to  hear  with  the  presence  of  an  alimentary  holus  in  the 
respiratory  tract,  t.  e.  in  the  l&£p^  even  on  the  vocal  cords,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  trachea,  llie  sensihility  of  the  trachea  to  the 
contact  of  foreign  bodies  is  infinitely  less  than  that  of  the  larynx. 
The  contact  of  hard  and  cold  bodies  with  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx  cannot  be  tolerated;  but  the  contact  of  soft  and  moist 
bodies,  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  body,  can  be  sustained  for 
several  minutes  without  occasioning  any  cough,  or  other  incon- 
venience. Eor  the  performance  of  these  experiments  but  little 
practice  is  required. 

2.  In  the  number  of  the  '  Comptes  Bendus'  for  May  1st,  1865,  is  a 
communication  from  M.  G-uinier,  of  Geneva,  tending  to  show  that 
during  normal  deglutition  the  alimentary  bolus  enters  the  larynx, 
and  penetrates  into  the  larynx  as  far  as  the  vocal  cords  before  pass- 
ing into  the  oesophagus.  It  is  evident  that  M.  Guinier  has  been  led 
into  error  by  the  insensibility  of  his  mucous  membrane.  In  fact,  in 
his  experiments  he  voluntarily  permits  the  bolus  to  fall  into  the 
larynx,  instead  of  making  the  movement  of  deglutition,  and  of  trans- 
mitting it  normally  into  the  larynx. 

3.  Dr.  Dalton  refers  to  the  occasional  accounts  of  cases  in  the 
medical  journals,  in  which  various  cold-blooded  animals,  especially 
slugs  and  lizards,  are  said  to  have  remained  alive  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  human  stomach  or  alimentary  canal,  and  details  one  or 
two  remarkable  cases  that  occurred  in  his  own  practice.  He  points 
out,  however,  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  admitting  any 
explanation  of  this  nature— as,  the  improbability  of  an  animal  so 
large  as  a  slug  or  snail  having  been  recently  and  inadvertently  swal- 
lowed, and  the  equal  improbability  that  it  should  have  been  hatched 
from  the  egg  or  grown  from  a  very  small  size  ;  the  injurious  and  pro- 
bably rapidly  fatal]  effects  of  a  temperature  of  100°  to  a  cold-blooded 
animal ;  the  softness,  and,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  oyster,  the 
easy  digestibility  of  the  living  animal;  and  the  necessity,  in  the 
case  of  the  slug  or  snail,  of  air  for  respiratory  purposes.  Notwith- 
standing these  difficulties,  he  still  thought  that  some  more  exact 
experiments  than  those  hitherto  made  might  be  set  on  foot,  and  he 
accordingly  introduced  living  and  active  slugs  into  the  stomach  of 
healthy  dogs,  taking  care  that  no  injury  was  occasioned  by  mastica- 
tion, the  dogs  beins  killed  after  the  lapse  of  various  periods.  No  traces 
of  the  slug  were  found  in  one  instance  after  twenty-four  hours ;  in 
another  case  none  after  only  one  hour ;  in  a  third  case  the  animals 
were  found  all  dead  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  minutes.  Fresh  gas- 
tric juice  from  a  dog,  at  the  temperature  of  100°,  killed  four  slugs  in 
nine  and  a  half  minutes,  and  at  the  expiration  of  five  hours  they 
were  thoroughly  disintegrated.  Mere  immersion  in  pure  water  at  a 
temperature  of  100^  was  sufficient  to  prove  fatal.  In  another  expe- 
riment two  living  water-lizards,  Triton  miHe-jpunetaiai,  were  adminis- 
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tered  to  a  joung  dog.  In  fifteen  minntas  thej  were  both  found  in 
the  stomach,  dei^,  soft,  and  flaccid  From  the  aimilaiitj  of  boman 
gastric  juice  to  that  of  the  dog,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  effects  would  be  analogoua  in  the  case  of  similar  animals  being  in* 
troduced  into  the  stomach,  and  that  consequentlj  the  caaea  of  their 
supposed  long-continued  residence  in  the  stomach  aie  unworthy  of 
creaence. 


1.  M.BROwif-SEQUiJiD  :  OntheTfwumuiiono/Impres9ioneikr(nyfh 
the  Spinal  Cord.  (Journal  de  la  Phjsiologie  for  October,  I863» 
published  in  December,  1865,  No.  zzir,  p.  645.) 

2.  M.  A.  VuLFiAK :  Brmarki  on  the  Statemente  of  MM.  Jaeubowittdk 
and  Eoudanow9ktf  respecting  the  Action  of  drtain  Poisone  on  the 
Anatomical  Ekmente  of  the  Central  Nervone  S^etem.  (Gaa. 
Med.,  1865,  t.  xx,  p.  117.) 

3.  Db.  Kxsbs  :  On  the  Mode  of  Termination  ofNeroee  •»  Otyantr 
(unstriped)  Muecular  Fibre.     (Virchow's  Archiv,  1865,  p.  168.) 

4.  Db.  Babiciub  Rosow  (of  St.  Petersbuigh)  :  Experimenie  on  the 

Effecte  of  Division   of  the   Optic  Nerves.       (Sitzungabeiicht 
d.  k.  Akad.,  d.  Wiss.  zu  Wien,  B.  xlix,  1864,  p.  481.) 

5.  A.  F.  Spbivo  (of  Luttich) :  On  the  Belation  existing  between  the 
sense  of  Temperature,  the  sense  of  Touch,  and  the  sense  qfPain. 
(Presse  Medical.,  1864,  No.  31) 

6.  M.  Jules  Catbabb  :  Critical  and  Experimental  Besearches  on 
the  nature  ofEeflex  Movements.  (Comptes  Bendua  de  la  Soc 
de  Biologie,  t.  i,  ser.  iy,  1865,  p.  25.) 

7.  Db.  a.  HsBZEir :  On  the  Centres  which  exert  an  inhibitory  inflmenee 
on  Reflex  Actions.  (Moleschott's  Untersuchunger,  1865,  Band 
ix,  p.  423.) 

8.  Db.  H.  Neufeld  :  Upon  the  action  of  Upas  antiar  on  the  Heart. 
(Studien  des  Pbjsiolog.  Instituts,  zu  Breslau,  Heft  iii,  Leipzig, 
1865.) 

1.  In  the  present  number  of  the  *  Journal  d*  Anatomie,*  M.  Brown- 
Sequard  concludes  a  long  paper  on  the  "  Transmission  of  Impressions 
in  the  Spinal  Cord,"  for  the  chief  conclusions  of  which  we  have  onlj 
here  space.  He  maintains  that  in  man,  after  any  injury  damaraig 
the  whole  transverse  thickness  of  a  small  portion  of  one  lateral  haS 
of  the  cord  there  may  be  observed— a.  On  the  same  side.  1.  Paraly- 
sis of  voluntary  motion.  2.  Hyperaesthesia  for  sense  of  contact,  for 
tickling,  for  pain,  and  for  temperature  in  the  paralysed  part.  3.  An 
anaesthetic  zone  of  Hiiiall  extent,  corresponding  to  the  parts  supplied 
by  nerves  which  take  their  origin  from  that  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
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situated  immediately  below  the  lesion.  4.  HypersstheBia,  in  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  surface,  above  the  zone  of  diminished  sensibility. 
5.  Absolute  or  relative  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  paralysed 
purts,  and  often  also  in  those  parts  of  which  the  sensibility  is  exalted, 
out  not  in  the  parts  which  are  not  paralysed.  6.  Phenomena  indi- 
cating paralysis  of  the  origins  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  in  the 
neck,  when  the  lesion  has  occurred  in  the  cervico-brachial  enlarge- 
ment. B.  On  the  opposite  side.  1.  Complete  aniestbesia  as  regards  con- 
tact, tickling,  pain,  and  temperature,  in  those  parts  which  correspond 
to  the  ones  tnat  are  paralysed  on  the  opposite  side.  2.  Perfect 
preservation  of  the  voluntary  movements,  and  of  the  muscular  sense. 
8.  A  zone  of  exalted  sensibility  of  small  extent,  and  feeble  in  degree, 
situated  in  the  parts  above  those  the  sQpsibility  of  which  is  di- 
minished. 

In  animals  M.  Brown- S^uard  has  also  observed  occasionally 
amaurosis,  ulceration  of  cornea,  hypertrophy  of  supra-renal  capsule, 
epileptic  convulsions,  and  general  augmentation  of  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  both  the  muscles  and  nerves  in  the  hypersBstheticised 
parts. 

From  these  observations  he  considers  himself  justified  in  drawing 
the  conclusion,  that  there  is  an  absolutely  complete  decussation  of 
the  conductors  of  the  various  kinds  of  susceptibility,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  those  conveying  the  muscular  sense.  Further  clinical 
fiu^ts  appear  to  demonstrate — 1.  That  each  of  the  four  species  of 
sensibility  referred  to  above,  possesses  its  own  proper  conductors 
which  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  kinds.  2.  That  each  of 
these  species  of  conductors  occupies  a  distinct  part  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  and,  lastlv,  that  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord  the  four  species  oi  conductors  coming  from  the  abdo- 
minal members  and  a  great  part  of  the  trunk,  form  a  group  placed 
behind  a  similar  group  constituted  by  those  proceeding  m>m  the 
thoracic  members,  i^or  numerous  cases,  and  much  ingenious 
reasoning  in  support  of  these  propositions,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  paper  itself;  which  will  well  repay  perusal. 

2.  M.  Yulpian  has  repeated  Boudanowsky's  experiments.  (See 
''  Beport  on  Physiol.  Microl.**  in  this  Joumid,  April  1865,  p.  527), 
and  IS  unable  to  substantiate  them.  He  thinks  the  pigmentaiy 
deposits  observed  after  the  administration  of  nicotine  were  pre- 
existent,  and  points  out  the  improbability  of  the  sudden  formation  of 
pigment.  Nor  has  he  been  more  fortunate  in  observing  destruction 
of  nerve-cells,  or  of  their  prolongations.  He  thinks  such  destruc- 
tion incompatible  with  the  fact,  tluit  a  moderate  dose  of  nicotine  may 
induce  a  state  of  apparent  death,  from  which  nevertheless  the  animal 
may  perfectly  recover.  This  state  of  lethargy  is  remarkably  perma- 
nent in  frogs,  lasting  far  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  The 
same  holds  with  strychnia. 

3.  Dr.  Klebs'  observations  were  made  on  the  bladder  of  the  frog, 
preserved  in  a  five  per-cent.  solution  of  cane  sugar,  feebly  acidified 
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with  ittlpharic  acid.  After  describing  the  characten  of  the  mnacolar 
fibrea  which  present  no  points  worthy  of  notice,  he  remarks  tiiat  the 
htfger  trunks  of  the  nerves  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  plexus,  the 
several  branches  presenting  well-marked  dark  edges;  on  tracing 
them  onwards,  thej  rapidly  dwindle  into  pale  nerves,  composed  of 
numerous  fibrilla,  whicn  soon  separate  from  one  another  ana  appear 
as  flat,  homogeneous,  "^iiale  fibres*"  These  constitute  a  plexus 
termed  by  Klebs  the  '*  intermediate**  plexus,  since  from  it  the 
branches  directly  proceed,  which  are  distributed  to  the  muscular 
fibres.  On  examination  of  the  dark-edged  nerve-fibres  he  finda  that 
a  **  periaxial  fluid  "  exists  between  the  primitive  baad  of  Bemak  and 
the  nerve-sheath,  and  from  the  results  of  examinations  made  with 
polarised  light,  he  believes  that  this  ''  periaxial  fluid,"  or  white  sub- 
stance of  Schwann,  contains  numbers  of  solid  bodies  or  crystalline 
elements,  arranged  in  a  definite  order.  The  fibrillar  nerve-fibrea  of 
the  sympathetic  are  difiicult  to  discriminate  from  connective  tiasne, 
occasionally  contain  ganglion-cells,  and,  when  the  fibrilhe  are  isolated, 
are  usually  found  to  be  varicose ;  the  dark-edged  fibres  can  frequently  be 
seen  to  terminate  in  them.  The  intermediate  plexus  which  theyforvi 
is  composed  of  very  delicate  fibres,  and  has  been  particularlv  described 
by  Dr.  Beale,  who  considers  it  to  be  terminal,  but  Klebs  belieTes 
that  from  it  a  still  more  delicate  set  of  fibres  is  derived,  not  exoeedinc 
8-10,000th8  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  and  presenting  well-marked 
varicosities ;  these  frequently  bifurcate,  the  Dranehea  being  of  the 
same  size  as  the  parent  stem,  and  pursuing  a  looped  coarse.  At  the 
points  where  they  anastomose  a  small  triangular  swelling  occurs^  in 
which,  however,  no  nucleus  can  be  perceived.  Near  the  point  where 
they  enter  the  muscular  bundle  to  which  they  are  distributed,  they 
form  a  pear-shaped  swelling,  or  ^  nervous  knot,"  which  sometimea 
contains  a  nucleus.  On  entering  the  muscular  bundle  the  delicate 
nervous  fibre  immediately  splits  into  two  branches,  which  pursue 
diametrically  opposite  directions,  and  are  lost  in  its  interior.  Lat^ 
experiments  (KJebs,  ii,  p.  191)  show  that  with  the  larger  bundles  of 
muscular  fibres  a  somewhat  difierent  arrangement  exists.  In  the 
centre  of  the  bundle  a  good-sized  nerve-trunk,  composed  of  pale  fibres, 
mi^  often  be  found,  which  gives  off  fibrilhe,  that  at  once  form,  as 
be&re,  a  plexus,  and  from  this  the  terminal  varicose  fibrill»  originate. 
The  nervous  knot  is  now  spindle-shaped,  and  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  nuclei  found  in  the  nerve-fibre  by  its  form  and  appearance. 
The  ultimate  branches  anparently  dip  into  the  thickest  part  of  the 
muscular  fibre-cells,  and  oivide  into  two  branches,  running  in  oppo- 
site directions  to  the  two  pointed  extremities.  Klebs  beheved  that 
he  had  indeed  observed  the  direct  fusion  of  the  two  structures,  but 
more  extended  and  exact  observations  have  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  nerve-fibre  only  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  muscular  fibre,  exactly 
filling  up  the  space  which  exists  between  two  neighbouring  ones, 
and  terminating  in  a  row  of,  to  all  appearance,  separated  pcdnts. 

4.  In  Dr.  Basilius  Bo8ow*s  ''  Experiments  on  the  Effects  of  Divisi<m 
of  the  Optic  Nerve,'*  the  animals  operated  on  wer^  rabbits.     The 
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snperior  rectus  was  divided  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  operating  for 
stmbismuB — the  distal  end  of  the  tendon  seized,  and  the  eye  rotated 
downwards.  The  retractor  bulbi  was  then  divided,  and,  nnallv,  the 
optic  nerve.  The  posterior  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves  were  uninjured. 
Scarcely  any  blood  was  lost.  A  few  minutes  after  the  operation  the , 
pupil  was  usually  contracted  and,  irregular ;  in  a  few  instances  it  was 
unchanged  in  form  and  dimensions.  Ophthalmoscopic  observation 
showed  the  optic  disc  whiter  than  natural  in  some  cases,  in  others 
with  a  round  or  oval  dark-brown  spot  in  the  centre,  especially  when 
the  section  of  the  nerve  was  made  close  to  the  sclerotic.  The  retinal 
vessels  were  small  in  most  cases,  but  sometimes  only  the  arteries 
were  constricted,  and  occasionally  no  change  was  apparent.  The 
choroid  and  iris  were  always  anaemic. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation  the  cases  could  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  according  to  the  appearances  presented,  a.  In  a 
few  cases  panophthalmitis  set  in,  witli  oedema  of  lids,  congestion  of 
conjunctiva,  and  a  characteristic  diffuse,  bluish-gray  haziness  of  the 
cornea,  completely  obscuring  the  pupil  and  iris.  Forty-eight  hours 
after  the  operation  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  remained  in  statu  quo  y 
but  there  was  remarkable  diminution  of  the  tension  of  the  globe. 
The  epithelial  layer  of  the  cornea  was  undisturbed,  but  a  discharge 
of  pus  began  to  take  place  from  the  conjunctiva.  One  rabbit  was 
killed  after  three  days,  a  second  after  five  days,  and  a  third  after 
fifty-two  days.  In  the  last  case  there  was  extreme  atrophy  of  the 
eye. 

On  post-mortem  examination  the  cornea  in  the  first  two  cases  was 
found  to  be  greatly  thickened,  and  this  was  effected  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  the  posterior  surface  strongly  convex,  whilst  the  curva- 
ture of  the  antenor  surface  was  scarcely  altered.  The  projection  was 
so  great  as  to  fill  the  anterior  chamber,  and  to  press  the  iris  and  even 
the  lens  backwards.  In  the  third  case  the  membrane  of  Descemet 
was  attached  to  the  front  of  the  iris.  In  the  second  and  third  cases 
there  was  complete  absorption  of  the  vitreous  humour,  so  that  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lens  was  in  contact  with  the  retina. 

B.  In  the  second  class  of  cases  there  was  no  inflammatory  reaction 
set  up.  Twenty-four  hours  after,  there  was  slight  cddema  of  the 
upper  lid ;  the  pupil  was  much  dilated ;  the  papilla  red,  and  not 
well  defined.  Gme  retinal  vessels  nonnal,  or  the  veins  alone  di- 
lated. The  brown  discoloration  when  this  was  previously  present, 
remained  unchanged,  and  the  circulation  in  the  choroid  and  iris  was 
undisturbed.  In  three  to  five  days  all  signs  of  infiammation  passed 
off,  and  the  only  difference  between  the  sound  eye  and  the  one  which 
Had  been  operated  on  was  the  wider  pupil  of  the  latter.  In  six  of 
these  cases  (one  of  which  was  examined  as  late  as  fifty-one  days  after), 
the  ophthalmoscope  showed  indistinctness  of  outline  in  the  reddened 
papilla,  and  in  many  cases  dilatation  of  the  veins. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  retina  in  two  instances  (twenty- 
fifth  and  thirty-ninth  days  after  the  operation),  showed  that  the 
retina  preserved  its  morphological  elements  unaltered  to  a  surprising 
degree ;  many  groups  ot  nerve  fibres  appeared  to  have  undergone 
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fiittj  degeneration,  whilst  otlie»  onlj  appear  to  be  paler  tbaa 
natural. 

6.  The  following  interesting  caae  of  Dr.  Spring  is  almost  unique,  and 
affords  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  opinicms  of  those  who  tlunk  the 
sensations  of  temperature,  pain,  and  pressure,  are  conTe7ed  through 
separate  channels,  or  are  perceived  bj  separate  centres.  The  patient 
was  a  female,  aged  siztj^,  who  had  long  suffered  from  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  dyspnon,  and  persistent  bronchitis.  From  exposure  to  cold 
she  became  paralysed,  though  without  loss  of  consciousness  or  de- 
Tiation  of  the  tongue  when  that  organ  was  protruded.  The  entire 
right  half  of  the  body,  including  the  head,  became  insensible  to 
temperature  and  to  pam,  but  there  was  no  loss  of  motor  powor ;  the 
muscular  power,  in  fact,  as  measured  by  the  dynamometer,  being 
somewhat  increased  on  the  affected  side.  She  could  feel  the  slif  hteet 
touch  on  the  ansMthesiated  (?)  side,  and«  when  the  eyes  were  doeed, 
she  could  discover  and  pick  up  a  pin  from  the  floor.  On  washing 
the  hands  she  could  distinctly  perceive  the  shock  and  movement  of 
the  water  flowing  over  them,  but  was  quite  unable  to  distinguish 
whether  it  was  hot  or  cold.  In  winter  she  could  only  perceive  the 
temperature  with  the  left  half  of  the  body,  and  toe  same  when 
standing  near  a  fire.  The  normal  temperature  of  the  skin  on  the 
affected  side  was  maintained  in  every  part,  or  differed  only  to  the 
extent  of  1^  or  2P.  Neither  the  pricks  or  needles  nor  strong  pinching 
was  perceived  in  the  slightest  deme.  She  suffered  from  neuralgia 
in  the  temporal  re^on  at  night.  In  consultation  with  M.  SchwanUt 
the  author  ascertained  that  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  acuteness 
of  the  patient*8  perception  in  regard  to  impressions  of  weisht  and  of 
contact.  The  nand  lyin^  prone  on  a  table,  and  weighted  with 
600  grammes,  readily  distmguished  the  addition  or  removal  of  two 
or  tmee  grammes,  and  when  weights  were  concealed  in  a  doth,  and 
the  amount  estimated  alternately  by  the  two  arms,  no  difference  was 
remarked.  From  experiments  made  in  the  method  sugsested  by 
Weber  for  determining  the  delicacy  of  touch  by  applying^e  points 
of  compasses,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  consiafflrable  diminution 
of  acuteness  on  the  left,  or  healthy  side,  but  a  still  more  marked 
diminution  on  the  right  side.  On  the  eighth  day  after  this  con- 
sultation the  sensibili^  to  pain  returned,  under  the  form  of  a  painful 
formication,  and  firom  this  time  every  object  appeared  hoi  to  the 
patient,  so  that  she  was  unable  to  distinguish  ice  from  water  at  a 
temperature  of  122^.  This  state  lasted  two  months,  when  deaA 
occurred  firom  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

In  this  case  the  sense  of  variation  of  temperature,  instead  of  being 
associated  with  tactile  sensations,  followea  the  same  course  as  the 
sensations  of  pain,  disappearing  and  reappearing,  though  modified 
with  the  latter.  The  muscular  sense  was  intact,  and  the  sense  of 
touch  was  only  deteriorated  in  regsrd  to  its  perception  of  distance. 
The  cause  of  these  abnormal  concUtions  was  evidently  seated  in  the 
nervous  centres. 

6.  The  following  are  the  chief  points  noticed  by  MM.  Vulpisn, 
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Bobin,  Oubler,  Charcot,  and  Martin  Magron,  in  their  report  of 
M.  Cayrade's  thesis,  to  which  the  Gbdard  Prize  has  been  awarded 
bj  the  Society  of  Biologj  in  Paris. 

After  reyiewing  the  chief  ancient  and  modem  doctrines  respecting 
the  nature  of  ordinary  reflex  actions,  M.  Cayrade  lays  down  the  follow- 
ing definition:  ^  Beflex  movements  are  involuntary  movements  conse* 
quent  upon  an  impression."  The  only  parts  requisite  for  their  due 
performance  are  the  spinal  cord,  medulla  oblongata,  and  its  exten- 
sion into  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  He  believes  that  the  impressions 
producing  reflex  movements  are  transmitted  through  the  same 
channels  as  those  of  sensibility  and  of  voluntary  movement,  but 
that  they  are  not  perceived  by  the  mind;  and  further,  that  the 
power  of  effecting  this  reaction  does  not  belong  to  the  whole  mass 
of  the  spinal  cord,  but  only  to  its  gray  substance.  Stimuli  applied 
either  to  the  nerves  of  organic  life  or  to  those  of  ordinary  sensation, 
act  through  the  intervention  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  will  exerts  a 
powerful  controlling  action  over  the  phenomena  of  reflex  action. 
M.  Cayrade  then  considers  successively  the  influence  of  temperature, 
of  the  blood,  of  sections  of  the  spinal  cord  at  diflerent  heights,  of  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  stimulus  applied,  &c.  In  examining  the 
reflex  movements  which  are  limited  to  the  muscles  and  nerves  of 
organic  life,  M.  Cayrade,  with  other  modem  physiologists,  recognises 
in  the  ganglia  of  the  great  sympathetic  not  an  absolute  autonomy, 
but  the  power  of  acting  as  centres  of  reflex  actions,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  power  of  certain  toxic  substances  on  the  excito- 
motor  energy.  He  divides  the  poisons  into  those  which  augment 
and  those  which  diminish  the  reflex  powers,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
former  he  places  strychnia.  He  considers  that  this  alkaloid  acts  on 
the  spinal  cord,  not  by  directly  exciting  it,  but  by  rendering  it 
excitable.  If  moderate  and  repeated  irritation  be  applied,  the  cord 
loses,  without  violent  shocks,  tnis  excess  of  power,  and  recovers  it 
again  with  a  rapidity  five  or  six  times  as  great  as  when  it  is  in  the 
normal  state;  from  whence  he  points  out  the  utility  of  exciting 
those  thrown  into  a  tetanic  state  with  this  poison,  at  frequent 
intervals  and  with  moderate  stimuli.  In  one  experiment,  M.  Cay- 
rade, after  having  poisoned  two  frogs  with  strychnia,  left  one  in  a 
state  of  repose,  whilst  he  irritated  the  other  at  intervals  of  ten 
minutes ;  the  latter  survived,  whilst  the  former  died.  By  adminis- 
tering very  small  and  carefully  graduated  doses  of  strychnia,  M. 
Cayrade  has  been  able  to  observe  other  phenomena  besides  the  con- 
vulsions and  tetanic  attacks,  which  have  been  so  universally  recog- 
nised. He  has  established  the  occurrence  of  an  excess  of  contrac- 
tility in  the  extensors,  the  observation  of  which  phenomenon  is  a 
foint  de  depart  for  him  in  a  series  of  investigations  that  are  fuU  of 
interest. 

In  his  opinion,  this  predominance  of  the  extensors  must  be  due  either 
to  the  supremacy  in  force  and  energy  of  the  extensors  over  the  flexors, 
or  to  the  exclusive  action  of  strychnia  on  the  former  set  of  muscles,  and 
he  has  consequently  instituted  experiments  with  a  view  of  determining 
which  of  these  views  is  correct.    In  the  first  place,  he  has  satisfied 
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himaelf,  by  direct  eiaminAtion  of  the  pofterior  ezirenuiies  of  a  frog 
firom  which  the  skin  has  been  stripp^  off,  and  which  haa  be^i  poi- 
■oned  hj  strychnia,  that  during  the  tetanic  spasms  the  extensors  are 
▼eij  hard,  whilst  the  flexors  preserre  a  certain  degtee  of  softness. 
Secondly,  he  has  divided  in  one  firos  the  extensors  and  in  another 
the  flexors,  and  he  has  observed  that  no  tetanic  attack  can  be 
induced  in  the  former.     And  thirdly,  he  has  divided  the  extensors 
of  one  side  whilst  those  of  the  other  were  left  intact ;  and  in  this 
case,  again,  tetanic  convulsions  only  occurred  on  that  side  on  which 
the  parts  were  uninjured     Lastly,  having  denuded  the  inferior 
extremity  of  a  frog,  isohited  the  nervous  trunk,  and  divided  the 
extensors  and  flexors,  both  in  the  thigh  and  leg,  he  poisoned  the 
frog  with  strychnia,  and  then  distinctly  observed,  with  each  convul- 
sive quiver,  the  superior  segment  of  the  extensors  contract  from  one 
to  two  millimetres,  whilst  the  flexors  underwent  no  diminution  in 
length.    These  statements  are  somewhat  hesitatingly  leeeivBd  by 
the  commission,  and  M.  Oubler,  the  reporter,  su^esta  that  there 
may  exist  in  the  spinal  centre,  a  region  exercising  control  over  the 
extensor  muscles,  and  that  this  region  poasessea  an  inferior  con- 
densing power  for  the  excitor-motor  energy  than  that  governing  the 
flexors;  whence,  with  equal  tension,  greater  intensi^  in  the  dis- 
charges, and  more  violent  contraction  of  the  muscles,  supplied  by 
nerves  emanating  from  the  former,  M.  Oubler  ingeniously  compares 
the  mechanism  of  the  centres  governing  the  flexors  and  extensors  to 
an  electrical  machine  acting  in  dry  air,  the  conductor  of  which  ter- 
minates at  one  end  by  a  round  knob,  and  at  the  other  by  an  elon- 
Skted  ellipsoid ;  a  mucb  severer  shock  will  be  experienced  Gram  the 
tter  than  from  the  former,  with  equal  tension.    And  again,  when 
the  air  becomes  moist,  and  thus  an  indifferent  conductor,  &e  electric 
fluid  is  retained,  to  some  extent,  in  the  ball,  but  is  rapidly  lost  from 
the  pointed  extremity,  and  the  tension  is  reduced  to  nothmg  on  that 
side.    Uenee  some  explanation  may  be  afforded  of  the  fact  that  the 
extensors  suffer  more  than  the  flexors  from  the  deprivation  of 
nervous  influence  in  cases  of  medullary  asthenia,  since  an  unknown 
anatomical  disposition  renders  their  proper  centre  of  innervation 
less  fitted  to  condense  and  retain  force. 

M.  Cayrade  then  investigates  the  action  of  morphine,  to  the  his- 
toty  of  which  he  contributes  nothing  of  importance,  and  also  of  the 
alkaloids  narcotin  and  picrotoxin.  The  action  of  the  two  latter 
resemble,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  differ  from  that  of  strychnia. 
They  appear  to  act  generally  on  the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal 
cord,  occasioning  convulsions  of  the  whole  muscular  system.  Hie 
effects  of  picrotoxin  are  very  singular,  oflen  throwing  the  Animkl,  in 
the  act  of  performing  some  movement,  into  the  most  bizarre  position, 
and  in  fact  inducing  a  condition  which  may  be  termed  eataleptic. 

7.  Dr.  Herzen*8  observations  are  a  commentary  on  the  theory  pro- 
pounded by  Setschenow,  and  briefly  given  in  the  physiological  report 
of  this  Journal  for  January,  1864.  His  experiments  have  led  kim 
to  conclusions  of  an  opposite  character  to  tho^e  of  Setschenow,  for 
he  maintains — 1.  That  strong  irritation  of  any  considerable  portion 
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of  the  central,  or  even  of  the  peripheric  portions  of  the  nervous 
system  is  itself  capable  of  producing  great  and  persistent  depression 
of  the  reflex  activity.  2.  That  removal  or  simple  division  of  any 
considerable  part  of  the  central  or  peripheric  portions  of  the  nerve- 
system  from  the  rest,  has,  as  a  conse<j[uence,  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  reflex  activity  of  the  remaining  portions.  3.  That  there 
exists  no  inhibitory  mechanism,  and,  still  less,  any  inhibitory 
centres  in  the  brain ;  and  he  adds,  with  some  humour,  that  with 
the  collapse  of  this  theory,  he  trusts  that  no  further  inhibitory  in- 
fluence wQl  be  exerted  from  this  quarter  on  the  further  progress  of 
physiology. 

8.  Dr.  Neufeld  made  a  series  of  about  fifty  experiments  on  frogs, 
with  3SS  of  Up€n  antiar  poison  (Aniiaris  toxicaria)^  which  have  led 
him  to  dispute  the  view  of  KolUker,  that  it  is  a  paralysing  a^ent. 
A  minute  portion  of  the  poison  was  injected  into  the  donud  lymphatic 
heart  of  the  animals.    JBHve  to  ten  minutes  after  the  injection  the 
apex  of  the  ventricle  during  the  period  of  diastole  became  white  in 
colour,  and  remained  contractea;  the  ventricular  pulsations  then 
became  irregular,  and  peristaltic  in  their  character ;  the  ventricle  was 
imperfectly  filled  with  blood,  and  its  pulsations  became  less  frequent, 
owing  chiefly  to  prolongation  of  the  act  of  contraction.   The  auricles 
in  the  meanwhile  continued  to  pulsate  with  their  usual  regularity,  so 
that  it  often  happened  that  the  auricles  contracted  twice  or  even  three 
or  four  times  for  each  ventricular  contraction.    At  length,  in  about 
eight  to  ten  minutes,  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  having  previously 
become  creatly  protracted  it  ceased  altogether,  the  yentncle  remain- 
ing firmly  contracted.     After  a  while  slight  relaxation  occurred, 
blood  being  again  propelled  into  the  ventrides  by  the  auricles,  there 
then  appeued  slight  flickerings  and  convulsionB  oi  the  muscular  fibres, 
especiaDjr  if  the  animal  struegled  or  the  heart  had  been  touched. 
On  pricking  the  ventricle  with  a  needle  it  relaxed,  passing  into  the 
conaition  of  diastole,  which  was  again  followed  by  contraction,  but 
this  ventricular  diastole  was  only  passive,  and  dependent  upon  the 
strong  reaction  of  the  auricles  to  the  stimulus  effecting  the  distension 
of  the  ventricle.    Half  an  hour  after  the  injection  of  the  poison  the 
action  of  the  auricles  ceased,  though  the  animal  often  survived  the 
cessation  of  the  heart's  action  for  half  an  hour.  Dr.  Neufeld  remarks, 
that  the  experiments  he  made  with  this  poison  agree  in  many  par- 
ticulars vnth  those  described  by  Dr.  Braidwood,  made  with  the 
poison  termed  "  Dajakseb,"  from  Borneo. 
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QUABTEBLT  fiBPOBT  ON  lODWIFBBT. 
Bj  BoBBM  Bautsi,  ILD.  Lond. 

lalli4wif«tT.loydCoUa(»ori1i7iktaMi  OMMite FhyMiui  It 81. 


L  Thx  NoHPEiOKAinr  Statk. 

(^i^miM  2VMMiff  removed  ^  AbdouUiMl  Seeiiam.  By  Dr.  H.  B. 
Bakds. — The  following  ctae  preionti  a  waraing  illuilntioii  of  the 
danger  attending  the  remoTal  of  uterine  tumourB  bj  gaBtrotomy : — 
Dr.  Sands  waa  consulted  by  a  woman  aced  fortj-five,  who  had  been 
conaciouB  of  the  preeenoe  of  an  abdominal  tumour  for  eeyen  years ;  it 
began  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  and  when  seen,  the  abdomen  was  of  reij 
large  siae.  There  was  also  an  umbilical  heniia.  The  tumour  con- 
sisted of  irreffular  masses,  and  no  fluctuation  waa  made  out.  The 
uterine  sound  penetrated  four  inches.    Oastrotomy  was  performed 


a  very  large  incision  was  necessary ;  the  maas  of  tumours  was  bound 

b      ' 


in  the  pelvic  oavity  by  adhesions,  but  the  operator  persevered  in 
seeing  it  out ;  there  was  considerable  hismorrhage,  and  the  mass 
was  divided  i^ove  the  line  of  implantation  of  the  vagina  into  the 
cervix  uteri.  Hemorrhage  was  found  springing  from  a  rent  in  the 
common  iliac  vein.  **  The  summit  of  the  bladder  was  unavoidably 
ruptured."  Thepatient  died  a  few  minutes  after  the  completion  of 
the  operation.  Tne  tumour  weighed  sixteen  pounds,  and  in  one  part 
were  several  cysts,  containing  serum.  (In  this  case  the  absence  of 
fluctuation,  the  penetration  of  the  uterine  sound  four  inches,  and 
the  solid  masses  felt  through  the  abdomen  pointed  with  sufficient 
deamess  to  the  fibroid  nature  of  the  tumour.  I  believe  it  ought  to 
be  accepted  as  a  rule  in  practice,  that  whenever  a  tumour  is  felt  to 
be  very  solid  aad  firm,  giving  no  evidence  of  fluctuation,  gaatiotomy 
should  not  be  performed.  The  probabilitv,  in  such  a  case,  is  that  the 
tumour  is  not  ovarian.    B.  B.) — Hew  York  Med.  Jour,,  Dec  1865. 

Suoeeoifitl  removol  of  Uterue  and  Ovariee  (wUk  Jihroid  TumourtJ, 
By  Dr.  d.  Stokbb. — I)r.  Storer  relates  the  sixth  case  in  which  the 
uterus  has  been  removed  by  gastrotomy  successfully.  He  precedes 
his  narrative  by  an  historical  retrospect  of  the  subject*  Hxs  case  is 
briefly  as  follows:— A  single  lady,  aged  forty-seven,  had  very  large 
abdomiual  tumours ;  she  was  lai^r  than  a  woman  with  twins,  and 
was  greatly  prostrated.  Adhesions  of  the  tumour  to  omentum  were 
found.  One  large  mass  was  first  separated  by  £craseur,  in  order  to 
get  more  easily  at  another  which  filled  the  pelvis.  The  pelvic  mass 
was  largely  attached ;  a  clamp  was  passed  beneath  it.  Kycision  was 
then  accomplished  by  ^craseur.  Free  hnmorrhage  took  place,  whidi 
was  checked  by  three  hours*  exposure  to  the  air.  She  recovered 
well.  The  tumour  weighed  thirty-seven  pounds,  containing  thirteen 
pints  of  fluid.  The  two  ovaries  were  found  attached.  H&e  tumour 
was  fibro-ovRtic. — Amer.  Jour,  of  Med,  8e,y  Jan.,  1866. 
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B^  Uterm  and  Double  Vagina,  By  Dr.  A.  B.  Hott.— The 
physiological  hlBtorj  of  cases  of  doable  uterus  is  interesting.  Dr. 
Hojrt  relates  a  case  of  a  woman  who  died  at  fifty-seven.  She  had 
given  birth  to  three  children ;  labours  all  difficult.  When  pregnant 
menstruation  was  always  suspended.  After  death  two  vaguuB  were 
found;  the  septum  extended  firom  just  within  the  vulva  to  the 
uterus ;  it  consisted  of  compact  cellular  tissue.  Close  to  tiie  uterus 
the  vaginiB  communicated  with  each  other  through  an  opening  of 
about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  "From  eack  vagina  a  probe 
passed  into  a  separate  uterine  cavity.  The  organ  was  hardly  larger 
than  the  normal  uterus ;  but  about  one  inch  and  a-half  firom  the 
08  it  bifurcated  into  two  symmetrical  comua,  as  lai^  round  as  the 
forefinger,  and  about  one  and  a-half  inches  long ;  these  terminated 
in  the  l^allopian  tubes  which,  with  the  ovaries  and  broad  ligaments, 
were  natural  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  one  side  of  the 
uterus  had  been  impregnated  and  not  the  other,  unless  it  was  the 
greater  capacity  of  the  left  vagina.— .imar.  Jour,  of  Med.  8e.,  Jan., 
1866. 

n.  Labottb. 

Narrowingofthe  JPeloie,  with  eomecuHve  Putrescence  of  the  Fundue 
Uteri.  By  j)r.  Sokaxlajj. — The  following  case  illustrates  the  prac- 
tice in  Germany  in  difficult  labours,  and  gives  an  instance  of  acute 
gangrene,  or,  as  it  has  been  called  by  IBokitansky  and  Klob,  pu- 
trescence of  the  uterus.  A  primipara,  aged  thirty-four,  fell  in 
labour  on  the  drd  Sept.,  1865.  On  the  5th  the  os  uteri  was  fully 
dilated,  and  the  forceps  was  applied.  The  "  strongest  tractions"  were 
used  in  vain.  Then  a  colleague  assisted  during  two  hours  in  a  second 
application  of  the  forceps.  This  failing,  the  patient  was  taken  to  the 
lymg-in  institution  at  Berlin.  She  was  then  ver^  much  exhausted ; 
pulse,  128.  A  laceration  of  the  vagina  extendmg  to  the  fundus 
was  felt.  The  os  uteri  was  rent  in  several  places.  The  head  pre- 
sented. The  child  being  alive,  it  was  not  thought  justifiable  to 
perforate.  She  was  ordered  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  and  left 
to  rest.  After  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  foetal  heart  being  no  longer 
heard,  perforation  was  resorted  to.  The  cephalotryptor  (and  other 
means  of  extracting)  was  rejected  on  account  of  the  existing  lacera- 
tions. The  exhausted  efforts  of  nature  were  trusted  to  for  expulsion. 
Exhaustion  increased,  and  in  another  six  hours  the  head  had  made 
little  progress.  The  cephalotryptor  was  now  applied ;  after  a  time  it 
dipped,  and  delivery  was  completed  with  forceps.  After  labour  her 
conoition  did  not  improve.  The  temperature  rose  from  88^*8'  cent.,  on 
the  first  dav  to  41^*2'  on  the  ninth  day.  It  maintained  this  elevation 
for  three  oays,  then  fell  to  d^'ff.  She  died  on  the  sixteenth  day. 
The  pulse  rose  with  the  temperature.  On  the  third  day  there  was 
vomiting  and  great  abdominu  pain.  On  the  sixth  day  the  uterus 
was  felt  as  high  as  the  navel ;  a  foul,  sanious  discharge  fiowed  from 
the  vagina.  There  had  already  been  gangrenescence  of  the  vulva. 
The  post-mortem  examination  showed  adhesions  of  uterus  to  in- 
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testines  and  abdominal  wall.  Near  fundus  of  the  uterus  wm  an 
opening,  with  thin,  discolored  edp^es,  and  correspondiiiff  to  it  was  a 
small  opening  in  the  intestines  where  this  had  been  bound  in  con- 
tact ;  so  that  there  was  a  direct  communication  between  the  nterine 
carity  and  the  intestinal  canal.  In  the  vagina,  corresponding  to  a 
necrosed  point  in  the  ramus  of  the  pubis,  was  a  long  deep  rent ;  the 
fundus  ot  the  vagina  was  perforated.  The  inner  surfaoe  of  the 
uterus  was  covered  with  a  shreddy,  blackish,  putrescent  maas.  Near 
the  fundus  a  portion  of  the  muscular  tissue  was  destroyed.  No 
thrombi  were  formed.  The  right  synchondrosis  was  torn  open,  and 
in  the  articulating  surfiu^es  was  much  purulent  fluid.  On  the 
right  ascending  pubic  ramus  was  a  spot  of  necrosis,  quite  denuded  of 
periosteum  ;  opposite  this  spot  was  a  rent  in  the  vagnu.  The  pelvis 
IS  described  as  oelonging  to  the  generally  small  class,  compact ;  pubie 
arch,  narrow.  The  conjugate  diameter  was  a  little  under  four  inches, 
the  transverse  was  four  and  a  half  inches.  The  cavity  of  the  pehris 
was  also  somewhat  contracted.  (The  points  that  attract  attrition 
are,  1.  The  persistent  use  of  the  forceps  after  strong  efforts  had 
shown  the  inefficacy  of  this  instrument  to  extract ;  2.  Tne  postpone- 
ment of  perforation  until  the  child  tpoe  dead,  notwithstanding  pro- 
gressive exhaustion  of  the  mother ;  3.  The  final  resort  to  the  ceph»> 
fotryptor ;  4.  The  extensive  lacerations  of  the  vagina,  the  denudation 
of  the  pubic  bone,  and  the  starting  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchrondrosis. 
Timelv  perforation,  the  removal  or  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  and  the 
use  ofa  properly  constructed  craniotomy-forceps  would  have  delirered 
in  such  a  case,  with  perfect  safety  to  the  mother  in  an  hour.  It 
is  probable  that  the  putrencencc,  or  gangrene,  was  simply  the  lesult 
of  primary  injury,  and  exhausted  reparative  power.  B.  B.) — 
Monatstehr.  fi  Oeburtsk,,  Jan.  1866. 

Ckmplete  Amauratit  for  eeveral  day$*  fMowimg  JEclampeia,  By 
Professor  Gbensbb. — A  primipara  was  delivered  without  asaiatance. 
Suddenly,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  an  eclamptic  fit  came  on.  She 
was  bled  to  fourteen  ounces,  calomel,  ice  applied  to  ^e  head ;  other 
fits  followed.  The  pulse  rose  during  the  fit  to  100,  then  fell  to  80. 
After  the  twentieth  fit  chloroform  was  tried,  but  the  restlessness 
seemed  increased.  Much  albumen  in  the  urine.  On  the  third  day, 
being  conscious,  she  declared  she  was  quite  blind.  The  eyes  were 
void  of  expression,  turned  upwards,  iris  reacting  under  light.  The 
albumen  diminished  in  quantity.  On  inspection  by  ophthalmoacope, 
under  atropin,  the  veins  in  the  right  side  seemed  fuller,  and  nie 
arteries  more  empty.  The  papill»  nervi  optid  of  greenish  tint,  mod 
around  it  on  retina  were  several  gray  turbid  spots.  Similar  appear- 
ances were  found  in  the  left  eye.  The  patient  was  totally  insensiUe 
even  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  In  about  a  fortnight  sight  was  restored. 
—MtnuUctehr.f  Oehurtsk.,  Jan.  1866. 

On  Certain  Modi/leaf  ions  in  the  management  of  Turning  hg  the  Ret. 
By  IVofessor  Martin. — Profe88or  Martin  says  that  he  mis  abandoned 
the  dorsal  or  supine  position  of  the  patient  during  the  operation  of 
turning,  and  now  prefers  to  place  the  patient  on  tliat  side  to  which 
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the  pelvic  extremity  of  the  fodtus  is  directed,  whilst  he  places  himself 
behind  the  back  of  the  woman,  and  fixes  the  fundus  nteri  with  the 
homonymous  hand  of  the  side  upon  which  the  woman  lies ;  thus, 
with  the  right  hand  when  she  lies  on  the  left,  and  vice  versd.  Thus 
we  avoid  collision  with  the  promontorj,  and  whilst  the  uterus 
with  its  burden  sinks  down  from  the  pelvis,  there  is  more  room 
for  the  hand.  4  He  advises  to  aeize  omj  one  foot. — Monataschr,  f. 
CMurtsk.,  Dec.  1865. 

Case  of  Central  Laoeration  of  the  Perinawn,  By  Dr.  Schmidt 
MiiLLSB. — A  primipara  was  in  labour,  head  presenting,  when  a 
violent  pain  drove  the  head  through  the  centre  of  the  perinsum,  not- 
witiistanding  powerful  support  to  the  part.  The  trunk  of  the  child 
and  placenta  quickly  followed.  The  opening  was  dosed  two  days 
later  by  sutures,  and  afier  free  suppuration,  it  healed  gradually.— 
Bojfer.,  aerztlich.  Intelh  Blatt,  1865. 

Case  of  Forcible  Tearing  Away  of  the  Uterus  of  a  Woman  just  de- 
Ueered. — The  following  case,  related  bv  Dr.  Hoffmann,  is  a  melancholy 
example  of  the  evil  resulting  from  the  lack  of  habitual  practice  in 
ordinary  midwifery,  and  the  concomitant  one  of  medical  practitioners 
being  called  in  aunoet  exclusively  to  difficult  labours : — ^A  woman, 
aged  thirty-nine,  was  in  her  ninth  labour,  under  a  midwife  who  gave 
a  powder,  soon  after  which  the  child  was  expelled.  She  immediately 
removed  the  placenta  by  drawing  on  the  cord.  Strong  after-pains 
followed,  and  the  midwife  felt  a  fleshy  mass  in  the  vagina.  The 
district  surgeon  found  the  patient  pale,  cold,  and  almost  pu&eless,  and 
a  dark  red  fleshy  mass  projecting  from  the  vulva.  As  he  could  not 
return  it,  he  took  it  for  a  growth  or  fleshy  mole,  and  passed  his 
hand  near  the  mass  and  through  an  opening  which  he  took  for  the 
OB  uteri.  After  twenty  minutes'  manipulation  he  directed  the  mid- 
wife to  take  away  the  mass.  Immediately  this  was  done  a  loop  of 
intestines  appeared.  The  mass  torn  away  was  the  uterus.  The 
examination  of  the  body  showed  that  the  lower  part  of  the  vulva, 
together  with  the  perinaBum  as  far  as  the  anus,  was  torn  off,  and  no 
trace  of  uterus,  ovaries,  or  Fallopian  tubes  was  found. — Vjhrsehr.f 
geriektlich.  Med,,  1865. 

A  Case  of  Extra-uterine  dotation.  By  Dr.  G.  Philippabt.— A 
woman,  aged  thirty,  who  had  never  borne  children,  when  in  her 
fourth  month  of  premancy,  experienced  pains  in  the  hypogastrium. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  she  had  pains,  as  if  of  labour, 
and  some  hemorrhage.  One  physician  who  saw  her  diagnosed  nor- 
mal gestation  and  impending  labour.  But  labour  did  not  take  place. 
Still  later  severe  pains  set  in,  and  when  estimated  to  be  nineteen 
months  it  was  thought  necessary  to  perform  gastrotomy.  The  child's 
head  was  found  closely  adherent  to  the  containing  cyst ;  it  was  im- 
possible to  extract  the  foetus  entirely,  but  several  bones  were  brought 
away.  Soon  hectic  followed,  and  the  patient  seeming  to  be  in  great 
danger,  the  neck  of  the  foetus  was  seized  with  a  hook,  and  the  whole 
extracted.    The  patient  has  recovered. —  Gaz,  des  Hopitaua;,  1865. 
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ISoo  <h96$  of  ObgirmeUd  Labamr  Oramffk  Dkimmim  of  ike  OkiWM 
BeU^,    By  Dr.  A.  Yobs.    {Mim.f  QtbwrUk^  Jan.  1866.) 

Anotker  Case  qf  ChmpleU  Invertum  of  ike  Utenu  after  laibowr; 
DwUk  from  Hmwuorrkago  (and  Shock).  Br  Profonor  IjAEZAti. 
(jMnalt.  Univ.  di  Medieina  Milam,  Oct.  1865.) 


Fkftieal  emd  Difforeniial  IHagnoeie  rf  OgeHe  Dieeate  of  ike  Ooarr 
fhm  AeciUi.  By  Dr.  Di  Ceutotobii.  {AmeU.  Umo.  di  Med. 
Milan,  Oct.  1865.)  

in.  Thx  Pcx&fskal  St^tb. 

SHudieo  on  ike  Change  of  Tieeme  m  Lahomr  and  CkOdbed,  haeed  on 
Amal^M  of  Urine  of  Pregnant^  Farturient^  and  Lying-in  Women, 
By  Dr.  F.  Wiucksl. — ^The  author  givea  a  history  of  the  literatim 
of  hia  subject,  and  relatea  the  results  of  his  own  examinations  of 
urine.  He  points  out  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  institute  analysis 
of  the  milk  and  sweat.  From  forty  analyses  on  four  persona,  during 
pregnancy,  it  resulted  that  the  secretion  of  urine  is  more  copious  than 
in  the  non-pregnant  state,  whilst  the  daily  excretion  of  urea,  chloride 
of  sodium,  sulphuric  acid,  and  probably  also  of  phosphoric  acid,  is 
scarcely  so  great.  During  normal  laboar  twenty-one  analyses  on  five 
persona  showed  that  the  urine  is  increased  in  quantity,  the  specific 
gravity  diminished,  and  so  also  is  the  secretion  of  urea,  phoephorie 
and  sulphuric  acids ;  on  the  other  hand  the  chloride  of  sodium  is 
notably  increased.  In  the  second  stage  of  Ubour  the  quantity  of 
urine  is  mater  than  in  the  first,  and  there  ia  more  urea,  phosphoric 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  above  aU,  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  remark- 
ably nused.  Lastly,  the  separation  of  urea,  common  salt,  phosphoric 
ana  sulphuric  acids  differs  according  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  showing 
the  same  curves  as  the  temperature.  As  to  pretematnnU  labomrs^ 
twenty-five  analyses  on  five  women  showed  tnat  generally,  on  the 
access  of  fever,  the  urine  fell  off  whilst  the  urea  increaaed,  the  com- 
mon salt  was  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  urea.  Whilst  the  chloride 
of  sodium  appeared  to  be  increased  in  protracted  labour,  and  only 
fell  in  high  lever,  the  urea  fell  off  during  labour,  but  rose  with  the 
increase  of  temperature.  The  action  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric 
adds  corresponaed  to  the  excretion  of  urea.  In  keaUhg  puerperm 
forty-eight  analyses  on  five  women  showed  that  during  the  first  days 
the  urine  was  increased  in  quantity  principally  within  the  fint 
twenty-four  hours  ;  that  the  urine  was  clear,  of  low  specific  gravity, 
generally  bright  yellow.  The  absolute  excretion  of  urea,  phosphoric 
and  sulphuric  acids  was  somewhat  diminished,  that  of  chloride  of 
sodium  nardly  at  all ;  a  gradual  decline  in  the  quantity  of  urine  with 
the  progressive  involution  of  the  genital  oreans,  a  rise  in  the  specific 

Savity  and  a  return  to  the  ordinary  characters.  In  puerperal 
seases  114  analyses  on  eleven  women  showed  that  in  light,  quite 
local  febrile  illnesses,  the  urine  sinks  greatly  in  quantity,  but  always 
remains  greater  thsn  in  the  non-pregnant.  A  very  marked  fiJling 
off  in  quantity  generally  foretells  a  severe  and  long  illness.     In 
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seyere  puerperal  diseases,  especially  with  exsudations,  the  usually 
copious  excretion  of  common  salt  falls  remarkably  and  rises  again 
on  the  subsidence  of  the  fever.  In  severe  febrile  puerperal  diseases 
the  relation  of  the  urea  to  the  sulphuric  acid  is  always  remarkably 
increased. — JSottocky  1865. 


IV.  The  F(ETr8. 

A  Case  of  Lithopcsdion, — Dr.  E.  Wagner  describes  the  dissection 
of  a  woman  aged  sixty-eight,  who  had  died  suddenly.  She  had  borne 
five  children  at  twenty-four,  and  believed  herself  again  pregnant, 
when  she  fell  sick  of  typhus.  During  this  illness  the  movements  of 
the  child  ceased.  Notwithstanding  that  the  child  had  been  retained 
twenty-nine  years  in  the  abdomen,  it  was  entire,  although  much  con- 
tracted. It  weighed  8  J  lbs.,  and  was  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head. 
The  soft  parts  were  much  dried ;  some  bones  showed  strong  calcifica- 
tion ;  the  scalp  and  one  ear  had  grown  to  the  membranes.  Whether 
the  extra-uterine  gestation  were  primary  or  secondary,  Dr.  Wagner 
does  not  decide.  The  woman  haa  rejected  an  offer  of  CsBsarean  sec- 
tion twenty-nine  years  before. — Arch,  f  MeHk.^  1865. 

On  the  Origin  of  Malformation  through  External  Conditione. — 
Dr.  Engel  does  not  admit  that  malformation  arises  from  irregularities 
of  the  nervous  or  vascular  systems.  He  looks  for  the  explanation  in 
external  conditions.  Changes  of  temperature  do  not  produce  mon- 
strosities. But  the  case  is  different  with  moisture  of  the  surround- 
ing air.  When  the  humidity  is  extremely  reduced  malformations 
are  often  observed  in  the  first  days  after  hatching.  He  describes  his 
apparatus  for  producing  these  malformations  in  birds. — Wien.  med, 
Wochengehr,,  1865. 

Anatomical  Description  of  Three  very  early  Double  Embryos  of 
Birds,  in  Illustration  of  the  Origin  of  Double  Monstrosities.     By  C 
B.  Beichkbt.    (Archiv.f.  Anat.  Fhys.  u.  Wissenschafll.  Med.^  1864.. 

History  of  the  Birth  and  Examination  of  a  Foetus  in  Eoetu. — ^By 
Bbeslatj  and  Rindflbish.     {Virchow's  Archiv.,  1864.) 

On  Tetanus  Nascewtium.  By  Dr.  Lewis  Skith. — Dr.  Lewis  Smith 
gives  an  interesting  historical  summary  of  tetanus  neonatorum,  and 
analyses  thirty-two  fatal  and  eight  favourable  cases  collected  from 
various  sources. — Amer.  Jour.  ^  Med  Sci.,  Oct.  1865. 

On  the  Influence  of  Chlorate  of  Potash  on  the  Fastus.  By  Dr. 
Bruce. — Dr.  Bruce  brought  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  chlorate 
of  potash  upon  the  foBtus  before  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society. 
He  related  several  cases  in  which  abortions  had  taken  place  or  dead 
children  had  been  bom  in  previous  pregnancies,  and  in  which,  under 
the  use  of  chloride  of  potash,  live  clmdren  were  produced.  Dra. 
Andrew  Inglis,  Cairns,  Moir,  and  Keiller  adduced  corroborative  tes- 
timony in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  salt. — Edinh.  Med.  Jour.^  Jan.  1866. 
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v.    HlSOBLLAirSOUft. 

On  Ljiing^n  HotpitaU  with  reference  in  the  CeUulcr  Sjfitem. — Pro* 
feasor  Jlreslau  attempta  to  remove  the  eviU  attendant  npon  ttia 
present  system  of  placing  the  women  in  l.ving-iti  hospitals  in  wards, 
Dj  giving  each  patient  a  separate  room.  He  pK>ints  out  the  following 
advantage  of  tne  cellular  ajatem : — 1.  Noxious  effluvia  can  onlj 
affect  the  single  patient  in  whose  room  they  arise.  2.  Infection  hv 
convection  (contagion)  is  avoided,  since  each  patient  has  to  herself 
all  that  ia  necessary.  8.  Chaneea  of  rooma,  occasional  disuse,  and 
cleaning  are  easier.  4.  Natural  ventilation  (Stromeyer^s)  is  more 
easy  in  small  rooms.  5.  Artificial  ventilation  is  more  anccesBfiil. 
6.  Isolated  patients  have  more  quiet.  The  objections  are  chiefly  the 
greater  cost  and  the  demand  for  more  nurses.  The  plan  is  adopted 
at  Kiel,  liere  one  patient  and  one  midwife  student  sleep  in  each 
room.  This  plan  has  worked  for  a  year  and  a  half,  several  hundred 
labours  have  taken  place,  and  no  puerperal  fever  has  appeared. 
(This  is  an  approach  to  the  cottage  hospital  system  of  Mr.  tapper, 
of  Cranley.     K.  B.) 


HALF-TEABLY  EEPOET  ON  TOXtCOLOOTi  POEENSIC 

MEDICINE,rAND  HYGIENE. 

By  BnvJAUUt  W.  Eichardsox,  M.A.,  M.D.,  P.E.C.P. 

Senior  PliytiaaD  to  the  Rojal  iDfinnar;  for  Duoum  of  the  Cb«L 

I.    ToiICOLOOT. 

On  Poiionina  2y  Benzine^  Nitro-benzine  and  Aniline. — Chevallier 
contributes  a  snort  and  excellent  article  on  poisoning  by  these  agents, 
and  on  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  workmen  who  make  them. 
Benzine  has  a  smell  which  varies,  and  which  is  more  or  less  agreeable. 
Pure  benzine,  made  from  benzoic  acid,  is  not  commonly  used  in  the 
arts ;  what  is  commonly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  benzine  is  the 
tar  derived  in  the  production  of  coal  gas.  Benzine,  inhaled  for  a 
time,  induces  headache,  and  a  state  of  uneasiness  which  gradually 
disappeara  on  removal  from  the  poison.  In  aome  caaea  the  workmen 
who  inhale  the  vapour  experience  aweatings  and  feebleneaa,  which 
cease  only  at  the  end  of  several  days.  Uttro-benzine,  known  also  by 
the  name  of  artificial  essence  of  bitter  almonds,  when  made  with 
care,  ia  not  attended  with  many  dangera.  The  chief  danger  ia  that 
of  fii*e  from  the  inflammability  of  the  materiala  uaed.  The  dangera 
to  the  workmen  arise  mainly  from  the  inhalation  of  acid  vapours ;  and 
these  dangei's  can  be  avoided  by  securing  free  ventilation,  and  by 
the  workmen  wearing  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  during  the  ex- 
posure a  sponge  or  linen  cloth,  charged  with  a  feeble  alkaline  solu- 
tion.    While  the  process  of  manufacture  ia  progresaing  the  eaoapa  of 
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hypo-nitric  acid,  resulting  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the 
benzine,  is  injurious.  The  inhalation  of  this  acid  first  produces 
coughing;  the  cough  increases,  and  is  foUowed  by  vomiting  and 
yiolent  colic.  The  workman  leaves  the  shop  with  a  sensation  of  op- 
pression at  th^  chest  and  .panting  for  breath.  Pure  air,  milk  diet, 
and  a  day's  rest  are  usually  sufficient  to  remove  these  symptoms ;  but, 
occasionally,  other  treatment  has  to  be  adopted.  The  operation  of 
washing  the  nitro-benzine  is  the  most  critical,  on  account  of  the 
vapours  evolved.  Some  workmen  cannot  perform  this  operation  on 
account  of  the  irritation  produced  on  their  respiratory  organs. 
Aniline,  in  its  manufacture,  leads  to  many  serious  accidents  which  can 
only  be  traced  to  the  deleterious  action  of  the  aniline  itself.  In  one 
case  a  workman  employed  in  superintending  the  apparatus  in  which 
the  aniline  is  made  was  attacked  violently  with  neuralgia,  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  leave  off  his  work.  During  one  of  these  attacks  his 
comrades  were  obliged  to  carry  him  into  the  open  air  and  to  lay  him 
upon  the  grass,  where  he  remained  almost  insensible  for  two  or  three 
hours.  His  face  was  discolored,  his  skin  was  bathed  in  continual 
perspiration,  and  his  limbs  were  attacked  with  a  marked  rigidity, 
followed  by  extreme  relaxation ;  later,  when  the  man  recovered,  he 
experienced  chiefly  sharp  pains  and  great  weakness  in  bis  limbs.  He 
was  carried  to  bed  and  next  day  was  well.  Accidents  from  aniline 
may  and  do  also  occur  from  the  process  of  rectification  of  the  sub- 
stance. The  foreman  of  a  factory,  a  strong  courageous  man,  was  on 
several  occasions  obliged  to  leave  his  work  in  consequence  of  illness, 
which  kept  him  in  his  bed  for  several  days.  In  other  factories  violent 
attacks  of  neuralgia  have  been  noticed  ;  these  attacks  begin  with  a 
sensation  of  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  giddiness  almost  amounting 
to  syncope.  In  one  shop  the  workman  who  had  charge  at  night 
was  found  in  the  morning  lying  on  the  ground  several  yards  from  the 
building,  whither,  he  said,  he  had  dragged  himself  in  order  to  be  in 
the  air  and  get  rid  of  a  giddiness  he  felt  an  hour  before,  and  which 
.he  attributed  to  his  work.  These  symptoms  correspond  with  those 
specified  in  two  cases  recorded  by  Messrs.  Knaggs  and  Mackenzie.  In 
conclusion  M.  Chevallier  describes  the  conditions  required  from 
those  persons  who  establish  manufactories  for  benzine,  nitro-benzine, 
and  aniline.    He  places  these  recommendations  as  follows : 

1.  The  manufactories  should  be  at  a  distance  from  dwelling-houses. 

2.  The  washing  rooms  should  be  within  the  building  where  the 
operations  of  nitrification,  decantation,  and  rectification  have  to  be 
performed. 

3.  The  building  where  these  different  operations  are  performed 
should  be  open  on  one  side  and  completely  closed  on  the  three  other 
sides  by  walls  six  yards  and  a  half  high ;  there  should  be  no  opening 
on  the  roof.  The  building  should  be  nearly  ten  feet  in  height  under 
the  roof ;  the  walls  should  be  constructed  of  verv  hard  rough  stone, 
or  of  bricks  joined  by  cement,  but  not  coated ;  the  roof  should  be  of 
iron,  supported  only  by  the  walls  or  by  iron  columns,  wood  being 
excluded ;  the  covering  should  be  of  galvanised  or  tarred  sheet-iron. 
The  apparatus  should  stand  on  masonry,  constructed  like  the  walls, 
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and  water  taps  should  be  placed  in  the  workshops  for  the  washloga 
aud  to  be  ready  in  case  of  tire. 

4.  If,  in  epite  of  the  arrangements  made,  vapours  escape  which  are 
hurtful  either  to  the  workmen  or  to  the  neiebbours^  and  the  fact  be 
duly  established,  the  administration  should  nave  the  power  of  en- 
furcing  that  these  vapours  be  carried  away  through  csst-iron  tubes 
to  the  chimney  of  the  steam  engine,  or  that  a  brick  chimney  thirty- 
three  yards  hij^li  should  be  constructed. 

6.  The  manufacturer  sliould  be  careful  in  selecting  his  workmen  ; 
and  he  should  recommend  those  whom  he  employs  to  take  certain 
indispensable  precautions  while  mixin;^  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

6.  Those  workmen  who  have  not  to  breathe  the  acid  vapours  which 
are  disengaged  nhould  be  so  placed  in  a  well  ventilated  situation  so 
that  the  wind  may  convey  the  vapours  in  a  direction  from  them.  In 
n\ixing  the  acids,  in  decanting,  and  in  washing,  the  workmen  should 
be  required  to  cover  the  mouth  and  nose  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
slightly  alkaline  water. 

7.  If  any  accidents  happen  to  the  workmen  employed  on  nitro- 
benzine  and  aniline  they  should  be  made  immediately  to  cease  all 
work,  and  the  sick  workman  should  be  compelled  to  rest  and  should 
only  be  allowed  to  resume  his  occupation  gradually,  the  effects  pro- 
duced being  carefully  watched.  If  the  symptoms  return  the  wora  of 
the  man  should  be  changed,  or  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave  the  fac- 
tory and  follow  another  occupation. 

8.  The  liquids  resulting  from  these  manufactories  should  not  be 
introduced  into  the  soil ;  they  should  be  directed  into  drains,  or  into 
a  water-course  where  the  impurity  is  of  no  moment. 

9.  There  ought  always  to  be  sand  in  the  workshops ;  it  may  be 
used  with  greater  advantage  than  water  for  extinguishing  hydro- 
carbonaceous  liquids  when  they  take  fire. — AnnaUi  d*IlypSn$ 
Fublique,  October  1865. 

Coie  of  Poisoning  hy  Narcotic  Vapoun  in  a  Dinued  Tar-hoUer,-* 
Mr.  Nowell  supplies  the  notes  of  a  case  of  singtdar  interest,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Gull,  at  Guy*s  Hospital : 

T.  L— ,  aged  forty -two,  a  labourer,  was  admitted  Feb.  20th,  1866. 
He  was  employed  at  a  gas-tar  distillery,  where  pitch  is  made.  One  of 
the  large  boilers  or  stills,  which  are  eight  feet  deep,  and  connected  to 
one  another  by  short  pipes,  capable  of  being  opened  or  shut  off  by  taps, 
was  undergoing  repair,  and  had  been  empty  for  more  than  a  week. 
The  engineer  had  been  down  on  the  16th  lidt.,  without  suffering  any 
inconvenience  from  the  gases  generated  in  the  adjoining  still,  and 
had  gone  down  again  on  this  day  at  eight  a.m.  to  repair  the  damage. 
Whilst  thus  engaged  he  called  out,  and  the  present  patient  going  to 
see  what  was  wanted  observed  him  reclining  on  his  arm,  like  one 
dead  or  asleep.  Whilst  going  down  a  ladder  to  his  assistance,  he  in 
his  turn  suddenly  called  out  lor  some  one  to  steady  the  ladder,  and 
would  have  fallen  but  for  help.  He  was  dragged  out  insensible,  and 
continued  so  for  more  than  an  hour.  Then  he  became  quite  un- 
governable, and  endeavoured  to  bite  and  strike  anyone  who  came 
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within  his  reach,  requiriDg  three  or  four  men  to  hold  him.  He  made 
a  great  outcry,  and  from  the  description  given  would  appear  to  have 
resembled  a  person  affected  with  epileptic  mania.  Three  hours 
afterwards  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and  the  following  note 
was  then  taken  of  his  condition  :  "  He  will  be  quite  still  if  not  dis- 
turbed ;  but  when  moved  or  touched  cries  out,  and  requires  to  be 
restrained.  He  is  not  conscious  of  surrounding  objects  ;  his  pupils 
are  dilated  ;  common  sensation  is  not  impaired.  The  breath  is  rather 
cool,  skin  moist,  and  he  is  perspiring  freely ;  legs  and  feet  cool ; 
shivers  now  and  again.  Respirations  easy,  not  stertorous,  20  to 
the  minute;  pulse  50,  regular,  very  weak.  Half  an  hour  after- 
wards he  could  swallow  fluids  freely ;  his  eyelids  were  firmly  closed, 
and  sensibility  to  cold  is  noted  as  being  increased.  He  endeavours 
to  wrap  the  clothes  more  closely  around  him.  He  will  not  answer 
when  spoken  to  ;  pulse  64 ;  respirations  20,  quiet.  In  half  an  hour's 
time  he  was  conscious  of  surrounding  objects,  looking  wildly  and 
astonished ;  could  talk  distinctly  and  rationaUy ;  pulse  72,  rather 
full ;  respirations  24 ;  skin  moist.  His  urine  contained  a  trace  of 
sugar.  The  man  told  the  reporter  on  the  following  day  that  he  had 
no  recollection  of  anything  which  occurred  after  his  descent  into  the 
boiler  until  he  found  himself  in  bed  next  morning.'' — Lancet,  March 
10th,  186G. 

[From  the  suddenness  of  the  insensibility  in  this  case,  the  character 
of  the  sleep,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  the  epileptiform  paroxysms, 
the  comparative  quiet  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  urine  contained  sugar,  we  infer  that  this  was  a  case  of 
poisoning  from  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  The  symptoms 
are  identical  with  those  we  have  observed  in  inferior  animals  after 
their  exposure  to  carbonic  oxide.     B. W.R.I 

Case  of  Poisoning  hy  Essential  Oil  of  Bitter  Ahnonds. — Dr.  Regi- 
nald Thompson  supplies  the  notes  of  the  following  rare  and  very 
interesting  case  : — On  the  3rd  January  a  man  was  brought  into  St. 
George's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Barclay,  with  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  by  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  He  was  a  barber,  aged  fifty- 
seven,  and  had  taken  (it  was  believed  purposely)  two  drachms  of  the 
oil,  which  was  used  in  the  trade  for  scenting  pomatum.  The  oil  was 
taken  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten  a.m.,  one  hour  after  breakfast. 
Warm  water  and  tartar  emetic  were  at  once  administered  by  those 
in  the  house,  without,  however,  vomiting  being  induced.  He  was 
brought  into  the  surgery  at  twenty  minutes  to  eleven.  He  was  then 
speechless.  The  smell  of  the  oil  was  very  perceptible  in  his  breath ; 
no  pulse  could  be  felt  at  the  wrist ;  the  breathing  was  hurried ;  the 
pupils  were  dilated  ;  the  extremities  cold  and  clammy,  and  there  was 
a  general  purple  hue  on  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  the 
tongue  was  furred ;  the  fauces  and  uvula  oedematous  and  congested. 
At  a  quarter  to  eleven,  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  was 
administered,  followed  by  a  draught  containing  the  perchloride  of 
iron  and  sulphuric  ether,  of  each  one  drachm.  At  five  minutes  to 
eleven  the  stomach-pump  was  introduced,  and  the  contents  of  the 
74— xxxvii.  85 
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•tomach  well  washed  out.  The  ftmell  of  almond  oil  was  very  strong, 
perra'iinfi;  the  room  and  iho  ]>,is}*.it:^o.  There  was  not  mneh  food  is 
the  Btoinach.  A  very  inarkrd  rally  followed  this  operation.  The 
pulHC  returned  to  llio  wrint,  and  beat  \\ith  fair  strength,  8b  in  the 
minute;  the  pupils  beeauio  sMuiller.  and  the  extremitie«  warmer,  and 
he  recovered  Hullleienily  to  move  and  put  himaelf  to  rights.  He  waa 
then  carried  uf)  Blairs.  and  was  ])ut  to  bed.  He  was  apparently 
d<»in^  well,  wht-n  at  h:ilt*-pa>*t  eleven  he  was  seized  with  sudden 
vomit injLf ;  the  fafo  beeamo  purple  and  full,  the  breathing  la- 
boured, and  a  fit  was  evidently  eoniini^  on.  The  pulse  wsls  beating 
118  in  the  minute  ;  the  pupils  luHMrne  small,  the  jawH  closed,  and  he 
became  quite  ins(n.xil)le;  the  breathing  became  spasmodic,  and  the 
motions  were  pa»<s('d  involuntarily  ;  the  respirations  fell  to  20,  and  the 
pulse  to  7G.  There  ^^as  blowing:  action  ot*  the  right  buccinator,  and 
diminished  sensibility  of  the  rii;iit  eye.  Heart's  sounds  were  healthy. 
At  forty  minutes  pa<t  elcxen  cold  douche  was  freely  applied  to  the 
nape  and  spine,  and  the  face  blappcJ  with  a  wet  towel,  which  tem- 
porarily roused  hiui.  Two  ounces  of  brandy  and  some  beef-tea  were 
injected  into  the  rectum,  but  were  rt»turncd  immediately.  At  half- 
past  twelve  the  heart  was  still  beatinn^;  he  was  quite  insensible,  pale 
and  blue.  Temperature  in  the  axilla  i)l^'6' ;  pulse  (>8;  respirations 
12.  The  pulse  became  t^radually  weaker,  and  though  galvanism  was 
applied  vigorously  and  steadily,  no  effect  waa  produced,  and  he  died 
at  twenty  minutes  past  one,  the  lungs  acting  once  or  twice  after  the 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 

The  examination  of  the  body  was  made  by  Dr.  Dickinson,  and  the 
following  is  a  copy  of  his  notes: — The  body  was  examined  twenty- 
four  hours  and  a  half  after  death.  It  was  in  good  condition;  the 
rigor  mortis  bcini^  well  marked.  On  cutting  into  the  scalp  a 
quantity  of  dark  fluid  blood  run  out,  the  bones  of  the  skuU  were  dis- 
coloured, and  a  good  deal  of  Ibiid  blood  ran  out  of  the  cerebral  vessels 
when  the  brain  was  sliced.  The  ventricles  were  nearly  empty  and 
natural.  There  was  a  decided  smell  about  the  brain,  wmch  was  sug- 
gestive of  prussic  acid,  but  was  less  distinctly  recognised  than  what 
was  emitted  by  tho  stomach.  A  very  little  old  tubercle,  scarcely 
visible,  was  found  at  the  apt^x  of  each  lung.  Both  lungs  were  congested 
behind  and  full  of  frotliy  fluid.  There  was  a  little  atheroma  of  the 
aorta,  and  some  thickening  of  tlie  mitral  valve.  The  left  ventricle 
was  quite  closely  contracted ;  tlie  rii^lit  was  uncontracted,  and  con- 
tained decolorised  coagnlum.  The  stomach  contained  a  good  deal  of 
blood-tinged  mucus.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  great  curvature 
was  congested,  and  of  a  bright  ])ink  colour.  There  was  a  decided 
smell  of  bitter  almonds  in  it.  The  intestines  were  natural  externally. 
The  kidneys,  liver,  and  all  the  other  abdominal  viscera  were  examined 
and  found  natural.  The  fauces  were  edematous.  There  was  simple 
effusion  of  serum  under  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  fauces  and 
upper  part  of  the  larynx.  Excepting  the  clot  mentioned  in  the  heart 
the  blood  was  fluid. — IbiJ. 

Foisoning  hi/  Frfrolei/ju. — Dr.  IMayer,  of  Antwerp,  relates  a  case 
of  poisoning  by  a  gla<s  of  peiroleumj  which  was  drunk  in  the  dark 
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by  mistake  for  a  glass  of  beer.  About  half  an  hour  afterwards  Dr. 
Mayer  found  the  patient  pale,  restless,  with  sunken  eyes,  strongly 
contracted  pupils,  the  irides  insensible  to  Hght,  hot  dry  skin,  weak 
voice,  and  short  quickened  respiration.  The  pulse  was  excited,  hard, 
incompressible,  60  in  the  minute,  and  afterwards  fell  to  48.  (The 
ordinary  number  of  pulsations  in  health  was  80.)  The  patient  com- 
plained of  an  indescribable  feeling  of  7nalatse,  great  anxiety,  and  a 
sensation  of  constriction  at  the  diaphragm  and  in  the  pharynx.  Con- 
sciousness was  undisturbed.  The  breath  had  no  odour  of  petroleum. 
In  spite  of  the  administration  of  tartar  emetic  and  of  tickling  the 
fauces,  no  vomiting  occurred;  neither  fteces  nor  urine  were  dis- 
charged. After  the  epigastrium  had  been  rubbed  with  a  flannel 
dipped  in  eau  de  Cologne  the  patient  had  eructations,  smelling 
strongly  of  petroleum,  and  afterwards  vomited  copiously  undigested 
food,  naving  the  same  odour,  immediately  after  which  an  improve- 
ment took  place ;  the  pulse  became  quicker,  the  skin  warmer,  the 
pupils  dilated,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  iris  to  light  returned 
gradually.  The  vomiting  recurred  frequently,  and  always  with  an 
odour  of  petroleum ;  the  patient  had  a  copious  stool,  slept  well 
through  the  night,  and  was  quite  well  the  next  day.  The  urine, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  still  had  a  marked  odour  of 
violets. 

Dr.  Mayer  remarks  that  the  petroleum  appears  to  have  produced 
total  paralysis  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  so  that  emetics 
had  no  effect,  and  the  food,  which  was  vomited  four  hours  after  the 
poison  was  taken,  showed  no  traces  of  digestion.  It  was  only 
through  the  stimulation  produced  by  rubbing  the  epigastrium  that 
vomiting  was  excited.  The  retardation  of  the  pulse  Dr.  Mayer 
ascribes  to  the  ansBsthetic  action  of  the  petroleum,  which  action  also 
shows  itself  locally  in  the  anaBsthesia  and  paralysis  of  the  digestive 
canal.  The  recovery  of  the  patient  from  so  large  a  dose  of  the  poison 
may  in  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  he  had 
previously  had  a  full  meal,  which  thus  prevented  the  petroleum 
from  exerting  all  its  action  on  the  stomach. — Journal  de  JBruxelles, 
May,  1865. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  petroleum  is  recorded  also  in  the  Journal 
de  Chimie  Med.  The  patient  drank  a  small  glassful  of  petroleum  in 
a  cup  of  coffee.  The  symptoms  and  result  are  not  given.  Cases  of 
poisoning  by  petroleum  have  also  been  recorded  by  "Weinberger 
('Schmidt's  Jahrb.,'  cxxi,  34)  and  by  Clemens  (ibid.,  cxxv,  294). — 
Sehmidfs  Jahrlucher^  Band  cxxvii,  1865,  No.  9. 

JPoisoning  hv  Ibhacco-juice, — M.  A.  Marchant  relates  the  following 
case : — A  smoker,  in  drawing  air  strongly  through  an  obstructed  pipe, 
in  order  to  make  it  more  permeable,  took  into  his  mouth  and  involun- 
tarily swallowed  a  dislodged  plug  of  inspissated  tobacco-juice.  In  a 
short  time  his  head  became  heavy,  his  thoughts  confused,  his  speech 
indistinct ;  he  had  noises  in  the  ears,  a  disagreeable  feeling  at  the  epigas- 
trium, and  dryness  of  the  throat.  Believing  that  the  open  air  would 
remove  these  feelings,  the  patient  went  out ;  but  the  headache  and  gid- 
diness increased)  and  the  patient  at  last  fell  down  insensible,  in  which 
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oondition  he  was  after  some  time  found  bj  a  paiueDger  and  carried  into 
his  house.  Copious  and  repeated  vomiting  then  set  in  ;  consciousness 
returned  ;  but  the  patient  fell  into  a  restless,  somnolent  state.  He  had 
severe  headaclie,  malnise,  and  faint ness,  during  the  whole  of  the  next 
day.  The  spontaneous  recovery  may  be  attributed  either  to  the  small 
amount  of  nicotine  contained  in  the  plug,  or  to  the  imperfect  absorption 
of  the  poison  contained  in  the  hardened  plug. — Journal  de  Bruxellest 
and  ^hmidft  Jahrbucher^  Band  cxzvii,  1S05,  Xo.  9. 

Beer  containing  Lead  and  Copper, — Dr.  Verver  found  that  in  many 
of  the  beerhouses  in  Macstricht  the  beer  contained  lead  and  copper. 
In  those  houses  which  were  most  frc<]uented  this  was  only  the  case  in 
the  morning;  it  was  no  longer  so  when  a  large  quantity  had  been 
drawn.  The  origin  of  the  poison  is,  beyond  doubt,  due  to  the  use  of 
cop{>er  taps  and  leaden  tubes,  connecting  the  vessels  with  the  pump  on 
the  buffet.  A  number  of  cases  of  lead  colic  had  occurred  in  Maestricht; 
especially  among  the  factory  workmen,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  beer  early  in  the  morning. — Schat  der  gezondheid,  1864 ; 
and  Nvderlandsch  Archief  voor  Ocnseit,  en  Xatuurkunde,  Part  I. 

Case»  of  PoiMonintf  from  eatinff  the  Hoote  of  the  (Enantke  crocata. 
"-Dr.  Popham  describes  the  following  cases : — On  April  15th,  1865, 
five  boys  were  brought  to  the  Cork  North  Infirmary  at  three  o'clock 
p.m.  with  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  (Enanthe  crocata.  They  saw  the 
plant  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and,  mistaking  it  for  field- 
carrots,  they  all  began  to  eat  it  with  avidity.  The  etfect  of  the  poison 
was  soon  apparent.  They  felt  a  burning  in  the  stomach  and  constric- 
tion of  the  throat,  with  nausea  and  headache,  and  one  of  the  party  fell 
down  on  the  bank  in  strong  convulsions.  Terrified  by  this,  the  othen 
left  him,  in  order  to  procure  assistance ;  but  when  help  arrived  he  was 
found  lying  on  his  face  in  the  stream,  quite  dead.  On  being  brought 
to  the  infirmary,  between  one  and  two  hours  after  the  occurrence,  four 
out  of  the  five  were  relieved  from  the  severe  symptoma  of  the  poison  by 
emetics  and  other  remedies,  but  its  sequels,  such  as  colic  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  loss  of  animal  heat,  giddiness,  and  depression  of  spirits  re- 
mained until  the  following  day.  The  filth  boy,  named  Mulcahy,  was 
long  in  a  very  precarious  state,  passing  in  the  interval  before  his  admis- 
sion through  alternations  of  tetanic  convulsions  and  insensibility,  with 
loss  of  Hpecch.  An  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  was  given  him,  and  sue- 
ceeded  in  bringing  up  a  piece  of  the  root ;  the  effect  was  kept  up  by 
draughts  of  mustard  and  water,  which  produced  a  salutary  irritation 
of  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  rousing  him  from  the  lethargic  state,  as  he 
struggled  violently  against  their  administration.  His  symptoma  were 
very  critical :  face  flushed  up  during  his  struggles,  livid  when  quiet ; 
pupils  dUated  and  insensible ;  breathing  slow  and  laboured,  interrupted 
by  constant  sighing  and  convulsive  cough  ;  pulse  84,  feeble  and  irregu- 
lar ;  both  the  heart's  sounds  distinctly  audible.  In  order  to  test  the 
loss  of  speech,  as  all  our  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  I  got  his  mother  to 
speak  to  him,  but  for  some  time  without  effect,  till  at  laat  a  dim,  hazy 
perception  of  her  familiar  voice  began  to  dawn  upon  his  mind,  and  with 
a  spasmodic  exertion  he  jerked  out  the   word  *'  mamma."     After  a 
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course  of  similar  entreaties  and  shaking^  up  she  got  him  to  put  out  his 
tongue^  but  in  a  very  hesitatine^  and  tremulous  fashion.  Considerable 
hypersesthesia  existed  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  slightest  tickling  suf- 
ficed to  rouse  him  from  stupor,  and  accordingly,  when  his  somnolence 
waxed  very  profound,  we  availed  ourselves  of  it  as  a  therapeutic  agent, 
and  he  would  invariably  withdraw  his  feet  with  a  growl  or  impatience. 
When  placed  in  the  sitting  posture  his  head  used  to  fall  forwards  or 
backwards,  or  to  the  shoulder,  as  if  the  co-ordinating  power  of  the 
muscles  was  suspended,  or  the  polar  force  exhausted  by  the  previous 
discharge  on  them  of  the  spinal  dynamic  matter;  but  when  replaced  on 
the  pillow  he  tossed  his  head  from  side  to  side,  accompanied  by  jactita- 
tion of  the  hands.  As  the  emetics  ceased  to  act  the  stomach-pump 
was  used  by  Dr.  0*Sullivan,  house-surgeon,  and  warm  water  was  thrown 
in,  with  the  effect  of  bringing  off  some  imperfectly  masticated  flakes  of 
the  root.  Strong  coffee  was  given  him,  which  he  took  willingly,  stop- 
ping after  each  mouthful  for  a  second  or  two.  Other  remedies,  such  as 
sinapisms  to  the  spine  and  abdomen,  cold  affusion  to  the  head,  friction 
and  warmth  to  feet,  and  stimulants,  were  used.  Eoseola  was  noticed 
on  the  abdomen  in  patches,  such  as  Devergie  describes  as  being  oc- 
casionally observed  in  like  cases. 

Seven  o'clock  p.m. — He  is  in  a  deep  sleep,  snoring  loudly  and  moan- 
ing, the  eyelids  spasmodically  closed.  When  slapped  on  the  cheek  by 
the  house-surgeon  he  bounds  up  indignantly,  stammering  out  in  pitiful 
remonstrance,  "  Wisha,  don*t,  then,"  and  covers  his  head  impatiently ; 
he  is  immediately  buried  in  unconsciousness  again.     No  urine  passed. 

April  16th. — More  conscious,  but  still  much  confused  in  intellect 
and  vacant  in  expression ;  speech  returning,  but  he  takes  time  to 
answer  a  question  ;  pupils  less  dilated ;  tongue  sore  and  swollen  ;  pulse 
84,  rising  to  108  on  sitting  up. 

17th. — Consciousness  has  quite  returned,  but  all  is  a  blank  since 
he  ate  the  root  up  to  this  morning;  temper  irritable;  tongue  raw 
at  tip  and  edges.  He  says  that  the  quantity  of  the  root  which  he 
swallowed  was  about  the  top  joint  of  the  little  finger;  the  piece  thrown 
up  by  the  zinc  emetic  was  about  half  that  size.  He  lefl  hospital  next 
day,  quite  recovered. 

^Remarks, — Dr.  Popham  was  able  to  identify  the  plant  by  comparing 
the  leaves  and  root  with  the  excellent  figure  in  Sowerby's  'Botany'  (No. 
3713).  The  symptoms  just  described  show  the  double  property  which 
this  poison  possesses  as  an  acro-uarcotic,  first  of  causing  local  irritation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  prima)  visB  and  the  follicles  of  the 
stomach;  and,  secondly,  of  violently  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of 
the  muscular  tissues,  producing  at  intervals  a  powerful  discharge 
on  them  of  polar  force,  to  bo  succeeded  by  great  exhaustion ; 
along  with  this  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  there  occurs  cerebral  con- 
gestion, torpor  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  stupefaction  of  the  intellectual 
faculties ;  it  seems  to  terminate  life  by  one  of  two  ways—one  by  as- 
phyxia, from  its  t-etanic  action  upon  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and, 
perhaps,  the  heart ;  the  other]  and  more  general  way  by  coma,  resem- 
bling the  mode  of  death  caused  by  opium  in  some  respects,  but  differ- 
ing in  the  dDated  state  of  the  pupil.     Its  effect  upon  the  fibrin  of  the 
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blood,  in  Jestroyiiig  iU  coagulating  power,  is  common  to  it  with  other 
poisons. 

Aphasia. — A  symptom  occurred  in  this  case,  namely,  lou  of  speech, 
which  has  lately  excited  much  attention.  For  some  time  after  the  oc- 
currence his  utterance  wom  totally  abolished,  and  bat  slowly  returned. 
The  tongue  was  certainly  injured  by  the  teeth  during  the  spasms,  but 
this  would  produce  indistinctness,  and  not  extinction,  of  speech ;  besides, 
ho  had  the  power  of  uttering  sounds  or  outcries  when  stirred  up  actively. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  poison  has  the  property  of  paralysing  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  producing  that  form  of  impeded  xnovements  of 
thi*«  organ  as  connected  with  vocal  somids  which  Uomberg  calls  glos- 
soj^legia  articulata.  Tlic  other  form  of  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  Bomberg's 
^1  jssopk'gia  moBticatoria,  also  existed  in  this  case ;  be  was  able  to  swal- 
low, but  not  by  a  continuous  effort,  but  more  prr  9aJtum,  and  by  small 
portions  at  a  time.  This  paralysis  passed  off  sooner  than  the  other. — 
The  Duhlin  Qiiartrrli/  Jottrnal  of  Medical  Science,  November,  1865. 

Poisoning  hy  Watcr-hcinhck. — Dr.  Lender  relates  a  case  in  which 
three  boys  ate  of  the  roots  of  water-hemlock.  In  one  vomiting 
set  in,  by  whicli  further  symptoms  were  prevented.  The  second,  who 
had  eaten  but  little,  vomited  after  some  time,  and  became  faint  and  on- 
conscious,  but  had  no  very  severe  symptoms.  The  third,  who  had 
eaten  most,  vomited  in  about  an  hour ;  he  became  insensible  and  con- 
vulsed generally  ;  his  respiration  became  stertorous,  and  water,  tinged 
with  blood,  ilowed  involuntarily  from  his  mouth.  Death  followed,  abont 
three  hours  after  the  first  ap|>earance  of  the  symptoms.  At  the  poei- 
mortem  examination  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  found  to  be  remark- 
ably full  of  blood ;  there  was  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  bloody  serum 
in  the  pleune,  and  a  sini^ular  effusion  in  the  pericardium.  The  costal 
pleura  was  injected  of  a  brii^ht  red  colour;  the  lungs  were  hyperaemie, 
and  the  trachea  and  broneliial  tubes  were  injected,  of  a  bright  red,  and 
contained  reddish  mucus.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  was  of  a  dirty  dark-red  colour,  but  with  spots  of  injection; 
the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys  and  pancrea*^,  were  hyperaemic. — Jl^rtel- 
jahrschr.  fin*  Gcrirhf.  AlrJ,^  1S()5,  and  Srhmidf*  Jahrb.,  vol.  cxxvii, 
1805,  No.  0.  

Paut  II. — Uyoikne. 

Prison  Dirtarif  in  India. — Mr.  W.  K.  Cornish,  Assistant-Secretary 
to  the  Principal  InsiHJctor-Geiieral  of  the  ^ledical  Department  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  has  a  most  able  article  on  the  prison  dietaries  of 
India,  lie  shows  that  a  sweeping  reform  is  immediately  needed  in 
rcs[)ect  to  these  dietaries,  and  that,  in  fact,  nearly  every  acknowledged 
rule  of  science  is  at  this  moment  scientifically  broken.  The  dietaries 
are  defective  in  arrangement,  and  they  have  been  for  the  most  part 
arbitrarily  fixed,  and  without  regard  to  the  scientific  data  we  already 
po.ssess  in  reference  to  the  relative  values  of  food.  For  instance,  with 
Mr.  ^Mayer's  analyses  of  the  Indian  cereals  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
sixty-five  rupees'  weight  of  rice  does  not  contain  anything  like  the  same 
ninount  of  nitrogenous  principle  which  is  found  in  sixty  rupees*  weight 
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of  raggy  or  cholum ;  and  yet  in  the  majority  of  the  Madras  gaols 
these  quantities  are  considered  as  equivalents  or  substitutes  one  for  the 
other.  The  injudicious  dietaries  oi  gaols  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  excessive  mortality  of  prisoners,  though  in  Madras,  at  least,  there 
are  other  causes  which  influence  their  health,  especially  overcrowding, 
and  deficient  ventilation  of  most  of  the  gaol  buildings. 

The  results  of  improving  the  diet  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Bombay 
House  of  Correction  were  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality according  to  the  following : 

AdmisBioni  Deaths  per 

per  1000.  1000  strength. 

Under  the  old  and  deficient  diet  for  10  years         ...     1761        ...        64-5 
Under  the  new  and  improved  diet  for  4  years        ...      818        ...        iri4 

Mr.  Cornish  submits  that  in  the  reforms  of  the  prison  dietaries  of 
India,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  subjoined  points  should  be  re- 
membered : 

1.  That  the  proportions  of  nitrogenous  to  carboniferous  material  in 
the  food  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  as  one  of  the  former  to  three  of 
the  latter. 

2.  That  variety  of  food  is  necessary. 

3.  That  all  dietaries  should  contain  a  proportion  of  animal  and  of 
vegetable  food,  and  that  money  allowances  for  condiments  at  present 
given  in  the  Madras  gaols  should  be  prohibited. 

4.  That  the  mechanical  preparation  of  the  food  should  be  more  care- 
fully attended  to  when  the  chief  food  of  the  gaol  is  made  up  of  grain. 
The  grains  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  ultimate  division. 

5.  That  with  a  due  admixture  of  the  cereal  grains,  dholl,  fresh  vege- 
tables, and  animal  food,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  standard  of  health 
amongst  prisoners,  provided  that  they  are  not  overcrowded,  and  that 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  gaol  be  unexceptionable. 

Mr.  Cornish  holds  that  rice  is  not  essential  in  gaol  diets,  and  that 
the  quantity  of  vegetables  should  be  fixed,  and  that  three  quarters  to 
one  ounce  of  salt  a  day  is  necessary  with  a  grain  diet.  He  adds  a 
dietary  scale  for  gaols  where  dry  grain  is  the  staple  adapted,  speciaUy 
to  the  wants  of  prisoners  subjected  to  hard  labour. — The  Madras 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  No.  15. 

Sanitary  Measures  and  their  Results  in  Croydon. — Dr.  Westall,  in 
a  very  able  work  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  as  exemplified  iu  Croydon,  gives  a  report 
of  the  good  results  following  upon  sanitary  measures,  which  is  most 
encouraging.  The  result  of  the  modern  improvements  in  Croydon  is  a 
large  decrease  of  sickness,  especially  amongst  the  poorer  classes ;  a  very 
large  increase  of  population,  the  birth-rate  increasing  from  291  to  3*14 
per  cent.,  and  the  deaths  decreasing  from  2*366  to  1*845  in  the 
thousand,  showing  a  saving  of  above  200  lives  per  annum.  Excepting 
in  extreme  infancy,  the  average  deaths  at  all  ages  have  materially  de- 
creased ;  and,  even  when  the  infant  deaths  are  taken  at  the  old  rate, 
all  those  under  twenty  years  of  ago  have  decreased  by  nearly  10  per 
cent.     Taking  the  deaths  from  fever  and  all  zymotic  diseases  alone,  the 
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flocreaso  it  rcapectivfly  from  6*1  per  cent,  to  31  per  cent.,  and  from 
l!l!  5  per  cent,  to  17ll  per  cent.,  taking  from  the  year  1M5,  and  in- 
chi'linj^  the  two  unhealthy  seasons  of  the  years  lS()i^t>l. 

Those,  tlien,  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  (patent  to  all)  to  Croy<lon,  a  town  in  many  respects 
not  nn^Ht  advantat^eoush'  situated,  hy  rea.eon  of  its  proximity  to  Lon- 
don, of  which,  in  fa<-t,  it  is  a  snburh ;  and  hy  its  being  the  chief  town 
of  a  larire  aLrricultural  di>trict,  the  maioritv  of  the  lower  classes,  male 
and  female,  ohtaininf:  their  livelihood  by  out-of-door  work,  and  thus, 
perliaj.s,  greatly  accounting  for  the  largo  infant  mortality  ;  also  by  the 
daily  pa^ssuii^  throut;h  of  a  larij^e  number  of  tramps;  and  again,  as  con- 
tainini^  the  union-house  for  nine  parishes  and  two  hamlets,  for  which 
no  deduction  has  been  made  in  the  calculations.  That  there  are  results 
far  hii;her  than  these,  of  a  relit^ious  and  nioral  character,  we  may  be 
ft.«ssured  ;  and  the  Croydon  ratepayers  may  well  be  satisfied  that  they 
have  not  exercised  a  lar^e  amount  of  self-denial  and  perseverance  in 
vain,  but  that  ihey  have  added  somewhat  to  the  improvement  of  their 
fellow-men,  ami  thus,  humbly  thou2;h  it  be,  joined  in  the  tribute  of 
^lory  and  praise  to  liim  who  gave  us  so  great  an  example  of  beneficence, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  fulfd  their  highest  duty  on  earth. 


TIL    SUMNfAKY. 

The  following  sumnKiry  nfers  to  paperi^  which,  from  want  of  space, 
cannot  be  <]uoted  at  length  in  this  reourt: 

1.  On  Sifnstrol'r,  a  a  if  omtrml  in  the  Arvn/  of  the  Pofomar,  Bv 
Charles  Smart,  M.l).  {Anuriron  Jouninl  of  the  Jfedical  Scimceit, 
April,  IMj.'i.)— This  is  a  very  thought tul  and  suggestive  paper.  The 
author  con^^iders  that  sunstroke  is  caused  by  loss  of  water  from  the 
hf^dv  bv  the  hkin  and  lungs,  and  he  recommends  the  free  administration 
of  water  as  the  l>est  treatment.  In  one  of  his  cases,  where  the  patient 
seemed  nearly  lifeless,  recovery  followed  the  free  use  of  water  eiter- 
nally  applied  to  the  body,  with  eoj)ious  drinks  of  water  afterwards. 

2.  Poifioninp  with  Sulphates  of  Zinr  and  Iron,  By  W.  Herapath, 
sen.,  F.C.S.  (^Phurmacmtical  Journal y  July,  ISl).*!.) — In  this  note 
jNIr.  Herapath  puts  the  question  :  can  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  iron  be 
resorted  to  to  etVect  slow  poisoning?  The  inference  drawn  from  a  case 
related  hy  the  author  tends  to  an  allinnative  answer  of  the  (luestion 
raised. 

3.  PoLtonin//  h//  Vcratrum  llriJe.  Dy  J.  C.  Harris,  M.D.  (Pos- 
ton  Jfedical  and  Sioyical  Journal,  April,  lS()o.) — In  ISGI,  as  many 
of  our  reatlers  will  remember.  Dr.  Cutler,  an  American  phvsician, 
brought  heft)re  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  this  country  his  ex- 
perience as  to  the  medicinal  value  of  vcratrum  viride.  The  ease  relatf^d 
by  Dr.  Harris  is  important,  as  showing  the  toxicolorrical  effect  of  this 
substance.  The  patient,  a  child,  had  been  successfully  treated  for 
pneumonia  with  four  minim  doses  of  the  tincture  of  veratrum.  After 
its  recovery  its  mother,  by  mistake,  gave  it  a  large  dose,  equivalent. 
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probably,  to  thirty-five  drops.  The  poisonous  symptoms  were  retching, 
pallor,  stertorous  breathing,  pulse  40,  cold  extremities,  and  cold  pro- 
fuse perspiration  over  the  whole  body.  The  child  died  in  thirteen 
hours. 

4.  Aniline  und  Anilinfarhers.  By  Professor  Sonnenkalb.  Leipsic, 
1864.  (Volume.) — The  author  discusses  the  poisonous  properties  of 
benzine,  nitro-benzine,  and  aniline. 

5.  Modem  Improvements  in  the  Somes  of  ike  People.  By  Thomas 
Beggs,  F.S.S.  (Social  Science  Eeview,  May,  1865.) — The  plan  pro- 
posed is  to  form  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  suf- 
Hciently  distant  to  ensure  a  pure  atmosphere  and  liealthy  soil.  The 
dwellings  may  be  erected  at  a  moderate  price,  yet  so  connected  with 
the  metropolis  by  distinct  lines  of  railway  and  stations  to  each,  as  to 
leave  no  portion  of  London  more  than  one  mile  distant  from  some  one 
station.     It  is  proposed  to  erect  ten  cottages  to  an  acre. 

6.  Ute  Microscope  in  Toxicology.  By  A.  Helwig,  M.D.  Volumes  II, 
with  Photographic  Plates.  8vo.  Mayence,  1864. — This  is  the  first 
attempt  to  systematise  the  study  of  the  microscope  for  toxicological 
inquiries.  The  author  does  not  attempt  to  supplant  chemistry,  nor  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  chemical  investigation,  but  to  supplement 
chemical  labom*.  Facts  are  supplied  on  nearly  every  known  poison,  and 
it  is  shown  that  in  many  cases  the  microscopic  test  is  the  best. 

7.  Artificial  Insanity.  By  Daniel  H.  Tuke,  M.D.  {The  Journal 
of  Mental  Science^  April,  1865.) — ^Deals  with  the  question  of  hypnotism 
and  kindred  topics.     A  very  useful  paper  for  the  legal  psychologist. 

8.  Question  M6dico-Legale  de  la  Pendaison,  By  Ambrose  Tardieu, 
M.D.  (Annates  d Hygiene  Puhlique,  April,  1865.) — The  distinguished 
medical  jurist,  the  author  of  this  essay,  discusses  the  distinction  between 
hanging  as  the  act  of  the  suicide  or  of  the  homicide.  The  author  de- 
stroys many  of  the  views  which  have  been  considered  up  to  the  present 
time  as  beyond  dispute,  and  while  very  precise  in  his  details,  leaves  the 
question  of  distinction  as  one  rather  more  difficult  to  settle  than  has 
generally  been  surmised. 

9.  De  V Empoisonnement  par  la  Strychnine.  By  T.  Qallard,  M.D. 
(Ibid.,  April  and  July.)— This  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  that  has 
been,  written  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  There  is  no  point  con- 
nected either  with  strychnine  poison,  whether  in  relation  to  symptoms, 
mode  of  action  of  the  substance,  chemical  detection,  or  pathology,  that 
is  omitted.  There  is  also  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  remedies  for 
strychnine  when  it  has  been  used  as  a  poison.  There  is  not  much  of 
original  matter  in  the  communication,  and  the  final  passages,  '^  con- 
clusions," are,  perhaps,  too  dogmatic,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
absolute  diagnosis  of  the  poisoning,  and  to  the  negative  influence  of  all 
remedies.  At  the  same  time,  whoever  would  be  quite  conversant  with 
the  latest  information  on  this  topic  should  consult  M.  G-allard. 

10.  Alleged  Poisoning  by  Atropine.    (Pharmaceutical  Journal,  Sept. 
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Ist,  1865.)— In  this  article,  based  on  a  case  of  suipected  poisoning  bj 
n  medical  man  named  Sprague,  a  queiition,  raised  by  Dr.  Ogle,  of 
Claries  Street,  U  considered.  The  poisoning  oocarred  to  several  persons 
after  they  had  fed  on  a  rabbit-pie,  and  Mr.  Herapath  asserted  the 
presence  of  atropine  in  the  said  pie.  Dr.  Ogle's  suggestion  on  the 
ciise  is  that  the  synii)toms  observed  were  due  to  atropine,  but  the  poison 
wa^  not  feloniously  induced.  He  maintained  that  rabbiti  can  eat  bel- 
ladonna  without  In'iug  injured  by  it,  but  that  thus  fed  their  flesh  may 
prove  poisonous  to  persons  who  partake  of  it. 

11.  A  nnr  Mr f hod  of  Artificial  JRespiraiion.  By  Dr.  De  Clully. 
(Journal  of  Practical  \fedicinr  and  Surgery,  August,  1865.) — ^Dr.  De 
Ciiilly's  plan  of  artificial  respiration  consists  in  seizing  the  short  ribs  of 
the  person  osjihyxiatod,  and  in  working  the  thorax  as  though  it  were  a 
Ih'Uows,  of  which  the  ribs  represent  the  ala».  In  a  case  of  drowning  be 
obtained,  he  says,  unhoped-for  results  by  this  plan. 

12.  OnAlhuminuriainPoUoninghi/Lead.  ByM.  OUivier.  {Ibid,^ 
March,  1S05.) — M.Ollivier  plaeetl  animals  under  circumstances  in  which 
thev  were  obi i»;jed  to  absorb  lead,  lie  found  an  albuminous  condition 
of  the  urine,  a  constant  symptom  so  long  as  lead  was  passing  by  the 
kidney,  but  the  symptom  was  transitory  in  all  cases  except  where  the 
salurnino  poisoning  was  so  prolonged  that  chronic  nephritis  was 
Chtablished. 

13.  Heports  on  the  Sanitary  Conditions  of  Railway  Stations  inJIIadras. 
{Mad rax  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  No.  15.)— These  re- 
ports were  drawn  up  after  careful  inspection,  and  were  presented  to  the 
Governor  of  the  ^ladraa  Presidency.  They  show,  that  in  the  erection 
of  railway  stations  in  India,  the  sanitary  requirements  are  the  last 
Hubjects  to  be  considered. 


QUAETERLT  KEPORT  ON  SUEGEBY. 
Br  John  Cuatto,  Esq.,  M.E.C.S.E. 


On  the  Putrid  Infection  covxpUcating  certain  Simple  Fracturei  of 
the  Jaw. — In  a  communication  to  the  Paris  Surgical  Society  M. 
Eichet  drew  attention  to  this  subject,  which  he  believed  has  been 
overlooked  by  all  waiters  on  surgery.  Its  purport  is  summed  np  in 
his  conclusions: — 1.  Fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  when  the  alveolar- 
gin  s;ival  periosteum  has  been  lacerated,  and  there  is  also  a  displacement 
of  the  fragments,  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  simple  but  as  a  compound 
fracture,  since  the  seat  of  fracture  comnmnicates  with  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  that  is  to  say,  both  with  the  external  air  and  the  salivary  fluids. 
2.  Besides  purulent  secretion  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  the  various 
complications  of  neighbouring  abscesses,  osteitis,  necrosis,  or  delay  in 
reunion,  obser\'ed  and  described  by  authors  (but  which  I  believe  to  be 
of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  generally  admitted),  there 
are  other  accidents  of  a  general  cliaracter  which  may  become  very 
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serious  and  even  fatal.  3.  These  general  accidents,  characterised  by 
scarcely  perceptible  and  irregular  shivering,  putridity  of  the  breath, 
diarrhoea,  vomiting,  &c.,  when  they  terminate  fatally  do  not  leave  any 
traces  discoverable  after  death.  4.  These  general  symptoms  cannot 
be  referred  either  to  purulent  infection,  properly  so  called,  or  to  typhoid 
fever.  They  are  due  to  a  kind  of  septicaemia  or  putrid  intoxication, 
which  1  think  should  be  termed  acute  to  distinguish  it  from  what  was 
formerly  called  hectic  fever. 

The  best  means  of  preventing  this  very  serious  complication  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  fragments  in  a  state  of  complete  immovability 
after  the  reduction  of  the  fracture ;  and  this  may  be  best  done  by 
means  of  ligatures  applied  to  the  teeth.  Even  when  the  symptoms 
are  very  far  advanced  they  may  be  arrested  by  this  means,  as  proved 
by  a  case  related  in  the  paper.  M.  Dolbeau  also  informed  its  author 
that  he  had  seen  very  formidable  symptoms  of  putrid  infection  dis- 
appear in  two  cases  after  incisions  had  been  made  in  a  dependent 
position.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  society,  M.  Chassaignac 
pointed  out  that  he  had  in  his  work  on  suppuration  fully  described 
this  serious  complication  of  fracture  of  the  jaw,  and  its  treatment  by 
means  of  drainage  tubes.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the  occur- 
rence is  far  from  being  generally  recognised ;  fractures  of  the  lower 
jaw  being  usually  regarded  as  of  little  consequence,  and  certain  to  do 
well.  Yet,  of  27  cases,  collected  by  Malgaigne  from  the  registers  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  4  proved  fatal ;  and  of  10  cases  observed  by  M.  Richet, 
2  were  followed  by  death  by  reason  of  this  putrid  intoxication. — 
Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  1865,  Nos.  117  and  124. 

Statistics  of  Hernia, — This  is  an  account  by  Dr.  Scholz  of  the  cases 
of  hernia  which  have  come  under  the  care  of  Professor  Lorinser  during 
the  last  twenty  years  at  the  Vienna  Qeneral  Hospital.  They  are  not 
very  numerous ;  but  having  been  minutely  analysed,  they  yield  some 
deductions  worthy  of  record. 

The  entire  number  of  cases  admitted  during  1844 — 1863  was  422, 
viz.,  220  males  and  202  females ;  268  (215  males,  53  females)  being 
examples  of  inguinal;  142  (4  males,  138  females)  of  femoral;  and 
11  (1  male  and  10  females)  of  umbilical  hernia.  There  was  also  1 
case  of  hernia  of  the  foramen  ovale  in  a  female.  The  right  side  was 
affected  in  246  cases  (163  inguinal,  83  femoral),  and  the  lefb  in  156 
(97  inguinal,  59  femoral).  With  respect  to  age,  it  was  found  that 
the  number  of  cases  was  twice  as  large  during  the  decennium  20  to  30 
as  during  that  of  10  to  20.  During  the  three  decennia  20  to  50  it 
continued  nearly  the  same ;  reached  its  maximum  during  that  of  50  to 
60,  and  then  gradually  diminished.  Before  the  age  of  40,  the  males 
were  in  largest  proportion  (113  to  46)  ;  but  after  that  age  the  pro- 
portions were  reversed,  there  being  156  females  to  107  males.  Of  the 
422  cases  of  hernia,  247  (109  males,  138  females)  were  treated  for 
strangulation ;  192  (77*4  per  cent.)  recovering,  and  55  (22  6  per  cent.) 
dying.  In  12  of  the  cases  the  treatment  was  by  position  {lagei*ung)y 
in  119  by  the  taxis,  and  in  116  (60  recoveries,  56  deaths)  by 
operation — 39  cases  having  been  also  brought  in  in  too  advanced  a 
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state  to  admit  of  the  operation  beinsr  performed.  In  101  cases  of 
ini^uinal  hernia  in  mal<»s  there  were  :j7  ofxTations,  in  32  cases  in  females 
10  operations ;  and  in  4  cases  of  femoral  hernia  in  males  there  was  1 
Oj»erati()n,  in  i)o  eases  in  females,  (55  operations.  The  cases  were  fatal 
after  operation  at  the  rat<»  of  10  per  eent.  for  femoral  hernia  in  females, 
51  per  cent,  for  ins^uinal  hernia  in  males,  and  70  per  cent,  for  inguinal 
hernia  in  fcTuales.  The  duration  of  tht»  strangulation  averaged  for  the 
217  cases  2*1  davs  per  case,  i\  e.  ^^^  days  for  males,  2*27  days  for 
females.  In  in^^'uinal,  the  duration  was  1*79  days  (1*87  males,  1*5 
females),  and  in  femoral  2r)0  days  (20  males,  2*5  females).  Com- 
parini;  the  sueees.sful  witli  the  fatal  cases,  in  general  it  was  found  that 
the  duration  in  the  former  was  1*7  day,  in  the  latter,  31  davs.  In 
those  who  were  not  operated  upon,  the  duration  was  1"3  day  compared 
to  that  of  2S  days  in  tliose  who  were  operated  upon.  In  recoveries 
after  oi>eration,  the  stram^ulation  had  lasted  2*5  days,  in  fatal  cases 
3*1  davs.  Of  the  110  cases  operated  upon,  the  contents  of  the  sac  was 
intestine  alone  in  90  (19  recoveries,  41  deaths),  omentum  alone  in  2 
eases,  both  recovering,  and  omentum  with  intestine  in  24  (9  recoveries, 
15  deaths).  In  males,  intestine  alone  was  found  in  26  cases,  or  29 
per  cent. ;  in  females,  in  64  cases,  or  61  per  cent.  In  inguinal  hernia 
intestine  alone  occurred  twice  as  frequently  in  males  as  omentum  and 
intestine,  and  exclusively  in  females;  while  in  femoral  hernia  in 
females  it  occurred  4  times  as  frequently  as  omentum  and  intestine. 
In  cases  of  intestine  alone  in  inguinal  hernia,  42  per  cent,  of  the  males, 
and  70  per  cent,  of  the  females  die<l ;  and  in  femoral  hernia,  45  per 
cent,  of  the  females;  while,  when  omentum  and  intestine  were  present, 
the  deaths  of  the  males  were  66  per  cent,  in  inguinal  hernia,  and  of  the 
ft  males,  50  percent,  in  femoral  hernia.  As  to  the  issue  of  the  116 
i>peration8,  there  were  56  recoveries,  and  60  deaths.  Of  the  37  males 
allected  with  inguinal  hemia,  18  recovered,  and  19  died;  and  of  the 
lO  females,  3  recovered  and  7  died.  Of  the  66  females,  the  subjects  of 
lenu)ral  hernia,  'M)  recovered,  and  2(5  died,  the  only  male  dying.  Thus, 
19  percent,  more  females  than  males  operated  upon  for  inguinal  heniia 
died,  and  about  II  percent,  more  male  subjects  of  inguinal  hemia  died 
tlian  tlid  female  subjects  of  femoral  hernia.  As  to  the  ages  of  the  persons 
ojerated  upon,  29  were  under  forty  (14  recovering  and  15  dying),  53 
between  forty  and  sixty  (Ji2  recovering,  21  dying),  and  34  above  sixty 
(14  recovering  and  20  dying).  The  immediate  cause  of  death  was 
peritonitis  in  26  cases,  and  intestinal  gangrene  in  17. —  Wien  Medi- 
rinische  irochenschrift,  Nos.  48  and  7^. 

On  Inflammatonj  Cutaneous  Papilloma,  By  Professor  Roseb.— -In 
this  ])aper  Professor  Koser  calls  attention  to  a  growth  of  the  papillae  of 
the  skin,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  intrapiUary  abscesses,  and 
the  conjunction  of  the  swollen  ends  of  the  papillie.  It  may  be  mis- 
taken for  cancer,  condyloma,  lui)us,  elephantiasic  growths,  &c.,  but  it 
con8i^ts  really  in  a  papillomary  formation,  essentially  inflammatory  in 
character,  and  independent  of  any  specific  cause.  Circumscribed  in- 
flammations of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  face,  but  also  of  the  band  and 
foot,  are  sometimes  observed  to  give  rise  to  a  remarkable  growth  and 
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enlargement  of  the  papill»;  and  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
affection,  and  who  oulj  see  it  fur  the  first  time  on  the  face,  when  it  has 
reached  its  height,  may  readily  mistake  it  for  cancer.  Examining  the 
case  more  closely,  the  enlargement  of  the  papills  becomes  obvious, 
while  small  abscesses  are  found  between  the  bases  of  these,  and  a  probe 
can  be  passed  behind  their  points,  which  are  grown  or  fused  together. 
The  skin  may  seem  perforated  in  several  places,  as  in  carbuncle,  but 
this  really  arises  from  this  junction  of  the  ends  of  the  papillsB,  giving 
rise  to  little  canalicules  and  '*  papillary  bridges."  The  abscesses  of  the 
sudoriparous  glands,  described  by  Verneuil,  can  scarcely  be  confounded 
with  this  appearance,  although  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  it,  for 
they  are  confined  to  the  mammae,  axilla,  and  anus. 

The  papilloma  may  assume  an  acute  or  subacute  form,  and  may 
pass  into  the  eczematous  or  carbuncular  form  of  skin  disease,  especially 
in  the  regions  of  the  chin  or  cheek*  Accordingly  as  the  papillse  them- 
selves, or  the  intrapillar}'  spaces,  are  the  chief  seat  of  the  phlogosis  we 
have  enlargement  of  the  papillae  or  intrapillary  abscesses ;  and  when 
the  infiammation  penetrates  somewhat  deeper,  and  gives  rise  to  fibrinous 
exudation,  an  appearance  much  resembling  superficial  carbuncle  is  pro- 
duced. In  carbuncle,  however,  a  destruction  of  the  skin  itself  takes 
place,  while  in  papilloma  at  most  the  papillae  are  destroyed.  The 
affection  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  lupus  anatomicus,  inasmuch 
as  in  both  there  are  intrapillary  abscess ;  but  lupus  is  serpiginous  in 
its  progress,  and  most  obstinate  in  its  resistance  to  remedies — neither 
of  which  characters  attach  to  papilloma.  In  fact,  for  the  latter  any 
active  treatment  is  only  exceptionally  necessary,  as,  after  a  few  weeks 
waiting,  and  under  the  use  of  such  simple  applications,  as  lead  lotion 
or  white  precipitate  ointment,  the  papillae  will  atrophy,  and  the  skin 
resume  its  former  condition — just  as  is  the  case  with  fiat  condylomata. 
In  recent  cases,  neither  the  knife  or  caustics  are  required ;  but  in  some 
very  old  cases,  just  as  in  large  condylomatous  growths,  the  use  of  the 
scissors  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  An  interesting  case  of  the  latter 
description,  the  instep  being  the  part  implicated,  is  related  by  Pro- 
fessor Eoser. — Archiv  der  Heilkundcy  1866,  No.  1. 

Oil  Gtm-shot  Fractures  of  the  Thigh.  By  Dr.  Post. — This  is  an 
interesting  paper  read  at  the  New  York  Academy  and  founded  upon 
the  consideration  of  forty-eight  cases,  a  report  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  which  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  amputation,  Dr.  Post  believes  that  the 
following  rules  may  be  laid  down : 

''  1.  When  an  army  is  engaged  in  active  military  operations  in  an 
enemy's  country,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  its  base,  or  when  it  has 
cut  loose  altogether  from  its  base,  almost  every  case  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  amputation,  as  the  transport  of  the  patient  with  his  fractured 
limb  would  be  an  occasion  of  extreme  and  protracted  suffering,  and 
would  deprive  him  almost  entirely  of  any  chance  of  recovery  which  he 
might  otherwise  enjoy.  There  is  no  great  danger  in  transporting  a 
patient  for  many  successive  days  after  amputation  of  his  thigh,  if  tho 
stump  be  properly  supported,  and  the  transport  be  not  too  rudely 
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etreciod.  Indeed,  patients  oftoD  do  better  under  these  oircumsianoes, 
thau  when  they  are  crowded  together  in  large  hospitals,  where  they 
enjoy  entire  re^t.  but  where,  at  the  same  time,  they  breathe  a  more  or 
less  infected  atni()>))here.  2.  Amputation  should  be  performed  in 
nearly  all  ca^es  in  which  the  fcmond  or  popliteal  vessels  are  wounded. 
When  the  injury  is  so  hi^'h  up  as  to  admit  of  amputation  only  at  the 
hip-joint,  there  may  be  a  qucBtion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  operation, 
fm  primary  amputation  at  the  hipjoint  is  almost  inevitably  fatal. 
•).  It  should  bo  pert\)rmed  in  all  cases  in  which  the  ball  has  passed 
fairly  through  or  into  the  knee-joint,  or  on  which  the  bone  has  been 
comminuted  at  its  inferior  articular  extremity.  When  the  joint  has 
l>een  but  f^l i^h I ly  exposed  on  one  of  its  lateral  surfaces,  and  the  fracture 
only  involves  the  superficial  part  of  the  external  or  internal  condyle, 
an  attempt  may  be  made  t<>  save  the  limb,  although,  even  under  these 
circumstances,  the  issue  of  such  an  attempt  is  extremely  doubtful. 
4.  Amputation  Fhould  be  performed  in  all  cases  of  gun-shot  fracture 
of  the  tiii^h  below  the  junction  of  its  middle  and  upper  third,  w^hen 
the  bai»e  is  extremely  comminuted,  over  a  space  of  nine  or  more  inches 
of  its  length.  When  a  comminutt*d  fracture  is  very  near  the  upj^r 
extremity  of  the  bone,  there  is  reason  for  more  hesitation,  as  the 
operation  at  the  hip-joint,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  followed  by  a 
speedily  fatal  result  in  so  large  a  pro{>ortion  of  cases.  5.  It  should  be 
performed  in  all  cases  in  which  the  injury  is  inflicted  by  a  cannon  ball, 
or  a  large  fragment  of  shell,  and  in  which  the  soft  parts  are  so  disor- 
ganized, that  they  must  necessarily  lose  their  vitality.  If,  however, 
the  shock  of  the  injury  occasion  extreme  depression  of  the  vital  powers, 
from  which  the  patient  does  not  rally,  it  is  better  to  let  him  die  in 
peace  than  to  hasten  his  death  by  the  performance  of  an  operation 
which  ho  has  not  strens^th  to  endure." 

Dr.  Post  speaks  highly  of  a  mode  of  treatment  known  as  Dr.  Buck's 
method. 

"  It  consists  essentially  of  extension  made  by  a  weight  attached  to  a 
cord,  passing  over  a  pulley  and  secured  to  a  block  of  wood,  the  ends 
being  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  and  kept  in  place  by 
spiral  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  and  a  roller.  By  this  means  the 
pressure  of  the  extending  force  is  equalized  upon  the  sides  of  the  limb, 
and  no  injurious  pressure  is  made  upon  the  instep.  A  brick  being 
placed  under  each  foot-post  of  the  bed,  the  weight  of  the  body  generally 
secures  a  suflicient  amount  of  counter-extension.  I  had  long  been 
familiar  with  the  excellent  results  of  this  method  of  treatment  in  8im]>le 
fractures  of  the  thigh  as  they  occur  in  civil  practice,  whether  in  adults 
or  children.  It  has  been  found  advantageous  in  simple  fracture,  under 
my  observation,  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  the  patient  during  treat- 
ment, and  in  securing  union  of  the  fractured  bone  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  shortening  or  other  deformity.  From  the  experience 
which  I  had  had  in  the  treatment  of  simple  fractures  by  this  method, 
I  was,  in  some  measure,  prepared  to  ap{)reciate  the  results  of  the  same 
method  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  fractures.  And  I  was 
very  much  gratified  with  the  opportunity  which  I  enjoyed  of  observing 
the  satisfactory  results  of  this  mode  of  treatment."— .flTtftP  Tori  Jbt$r- 
nal  of  Medicine^  January. 
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On  Consecutive  and  Indeterminate  Hamorrhaffe  from  Larye  Arteries 
after  Ghin-shot  Wounds.  By  De.  Hollowat. — One  of  the  results  of 
four  years*  active  military  experience  has  been  to  produce  the  convic- 
tion in  Dr.  HoUoway's  mind  that  the  present  mode  of  treating  bleeding 
vessels  is  far  from  satisfactory.  He  lays  down  the  propositions,  that : 
1.  The  application  of  the  ligature,  no  matter  by  what  plan,  is,  in  many 
instances,  not  only  futile  but  very  injurious.  2.  The  proper  employ- 
ment of  astringents,  both  local  and  constitutional,  together  with  com- 
pression, is  oftentimes  sufficient  to  arrest  hemorrhage  from  arteries  of 
large  calibre,  uutil  the  natural  process  of  repair  has  set  up  in  and 
around  the  bleeding  vessel. 

With  respect  to  the  Rrst  proposition,  Dr.  Holloway  adduces  three 
cases  as  justifying  his  general  impression,  that  the  ligature  of  arteries 
for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  whether  performed  by  Hunter's  or  by 
Guthrie's  methods,  is  often  an  uncertain,  inefficacious,  and  dangerous 
procedure.  In  three  other  cases,  in  which,  afber  secondary  haemor- 
rhage from  large  vessels,  ligature  seemed  unadvisable,  the  hemorrhage 
was  controlled  under  the  conjoined  employment  of  compression  and 
styptics ;  and  these  are  only  adduced  as  specimens,  numerous  other 
cases  having  been  so  treated  by  the  author's  colleagues.  Indeed,  we 
suppose  it  is  within  the  experience  of  every  surgeon  that  secondary 
hemorrhage  may  sometimes  be  so  arrested  ;  but  we  question  whether 
the  evidence  the  author  has  adduced  will  justify  the  adoption  of  the 
practice  he  recommends  as  a  general  rule.  The  styptic  he  gives  pre- 
ference to  is  the  persulphate  of  iron,  used  either  in  powder  or  saturated 
solution,  "  Generally  filling  a  bleeding  cavity  with  alternate  layers  of 
lint  and  the  powder,  I  have  yet  to  see  any  bad  effects,  local  or  consti- 
tutional, from  its  use. — American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  October. 

On  the  Seduction  of  Dislocations  of  the  Shoulder,  by  Schinzinger*s 
Method.  By  Pbofessob  Duubeicheb. — Professor  Dnmreicher 
brought  Schinzinger's  new  mode  of  reducing  this  dislocation  under  the 
notice  of  the  Yienna  Medical  Society,  having  of  late  had  several  occa- 
sions of  proving  its  efficacy.  Its  simplicity  and  the  small  amount  of 
force  required  for  its  execution  are  its  chief  recommendations  as  com- 
pared with  other  methods.  An  assistant  having  fixed  the  shoulder  by 
crossing  his  hands  over  it,  the  operator  takes  hold  of  the  upper  arm 
and  rotates  it  outwards  to  such  an  extent  that  its  inner  surface  is 
brought  round  in  front,  also  pressing  the  elbow  against  the  trunk  as 
much  as  possible.  A  second  assistant  having  placed  his  forefinger  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  pressing  it  somewhat  outwards, 
the  operator  now  presses  the  humerus  against  the  acetabulum,  rotating 
it  slowly  inwards,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  slips  into  its  cavity  with  a 
loud  noise.  In  three  cases  which  had  recently  occurred  in  his  practice. 
Professor  Dumreicher,  the  reduction,  performed  without  anesthetics, 
was  effected  by  the  exertion  of  very  little  force  and  without  inducing 
any  pain.  Professors  Boser  and  Bardeleben  have  objected  to  this 
method,  that  the  strong  rotation  outwards  might  easily,  in  the  case  of 
adhesions  existing,  give  rise  to  fracture  of  the  humerus.  There  might 
certainly  be  some  danger  of  such  an  occurrence  if  this  rotation  were 
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performed  in  a  yery  old  dislocatioiii  anless  the  adhesioiu  had  first  been 
joowned  by  traction. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Professor  ▼.  Pitha  directed  attention 
to  Hichet*8  method,  which  is  of  easy  accomplishment  by  the  exertion 
of  little  force,  providing  the  muscles  can  he  kept  in  a  relaxed  condition, 
and  the  patient's  attention  so  occupied  that  he  does  not  offer  any 
resistance.  The  hand  is  passed  into  the  axilla  and  an  endeavour  is 
made  to  surround  the  dislocated  head  by  the  fin^rs,  which  can  be 
easily  done  unless  the  patient  ofl'ers  resistance.  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
the  head  need  not  be  surrounded,  for  if  the  fingers  can  be  planted  into 
its  larger  circumference  and  slight  traction  be  made  on  the  head,  the 
reduction  may  be  accomplished.  The  force  employed  is  so  very  slight 
that  if  the  head  is  seizcsl  even  by  the  left  hand  it  may  be  reduced  and 
neither  preparations  or  assistants  are  required.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  arm  should  be  kept  abducted  in  an  easy  position.  This 
method  succeeds  even  in  very  muscular  subjects.  As  to  Schinzinger  s 
method,  y.  Pitha  recommends  that  it  should  be  confined  to  recent 
dislocations;  for,  employing  external  rotation  in  a  case  of  old  dislocation, 
but  to  a  less  extent  than  here  recommended,  a  cracking  was  produced, 
not  from  fracture  of  the  bone,  but  from  rupture  of  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps.  Dr.  Dumrcicher  quite  agreed  that  this  plan  must  be  resorted 
to  only  with  gi*eat  prudence  for  old  dislocations.  With  respect  to 
fractures  occurring  during  reduction  of  old  dislocations,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  these  arc  often  the  consecjucnce  of  periostitis,  to  which  repeated 
attempts  at  reduction  have  given  rise.  Such  cases  have  repeatedly 
occurred  at  his  Klinik.  Professor  y.  Pitha  added  that  Ilichet*8 
method  was  especially  indicated  in  cases  in  which  fracture  complicated 
the  dislocation. — Alhjem.  IVien.  Med,  Zeif,  Dec.  26. 

On  (he  Treatment  of  Fistulous  Discharges  due  to  Chriety  ife.^  by 
the  "  Liqueur  de  ViUateJ*^  By  M.  !Notta. — In  a  former  communi- 
cation, in  1S63,  M.  Notta  drew  attention  to  the  value  of  the  Liqueur 
de  Villate  in  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  obstinate  fistulous 
discharges.  Transferred  from  veterinary  practice,  in  which  it  has 
been  most  advanta<xeou8ly  used  for  more  than  twenty  years,  this 
substance  has  proved  of  great  pervice,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
MM.  Notta,  Nelaton,  and  other  distinE^uished  French  surgeons.  In 
the  present  paper  M.  Notta  relates  several  additional  cases, in  order  the 
better  to  distinguish  the  circumstances  under  which  it  can  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage.  Those  in  which  it  has  proved  pre- 
eminently useful,  have  been  examples  of  caries  of  bone,  accompanied 
by  fistulous  tracks,  which  have  resisted  various  other  modes  of  treat- 
ment. Still,  it  must  not  be  indiHcriminately  employed  here  as  it 
will  succeed  only  in  cases  in  which  the  caries  is  soft  and  vascular, 
and  of  limited  extent,  being  of  no  avail  when  this  is  very  extensive 
or  sequestrated.  Another  class  of  cases  which  can  be  successfully 
treated  are  iistulsB  consecutive  to  chronic  abscess,  often  when  iodine 
has  been  tried  in  vain.  In  several  cases  of  tubercular  fistula  of  the 
testis,  M.  Nelaton  has  efi'ected  a  rapid  cure  by  five  or  six  injections. 
Even  when  the  abscess  has  been  of  an  acute  character,  but  has 
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eventuallj  given  rise  to  great  detachments  and  obstinate  fistulse; 
the  Liqueur  is  found  of  equal  value,  several  examples  of  which  are 
given  bj  M.  Notta.  But  any  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been 
made  to  extend  its  employment  to  the  seemingly  analogous  case  of 
fistula  in  ano  have  so  decidedly  &iled  that  there  is  no  encourage- 
ment to  repeat  them. 

The  composition  of  the  Liqueur  de  Villate  is  as  follows : — Liquid 
subacetate  of  lead  30;  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
aa  15,  and  white  vinegar  200  parts  bv  weight.  It  is  essential  to  re- 
member that  it  is  suitable  only  when  the  affections  reach  their 
chronic  stage ;  and  that  if  employed  prior  to  this  period,  in  place  of 
a  salutary  Wificatoxy  inflJnitor/action,  it  mSy  give  riSe  to  a 
phlegmon  of  a  dangerous  character.  In  suitable  cases,  injection  of 
the  nstidous  tracks  may  be  employed  every  second,  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  day,  according  to  the  amount  of  inflammation  produced,  the 
patient  then  being  allowed  to  repose  awhile.  In  very  oDstinate  cases, 
the  injections  may  be  made,  as  in  veterinary  practice,  daily,  and 
continued  for  months,  if  required.  In  all  cases,  however,  they  must 
be  suspended  awhile  if  too  great  inflammation  be  excited ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  when  the  wound  is  not  deep,  or  filled  with  fungosities, 
or  when  the  caries  is  not  easily  accessible,  some  lint,  soaked  in  the 
Liqueur^  may  be  applied  instead  of  using  the  injections.  Generally 
the  iniections  give  rise  to  pretty  severe  pain,  which  may  last  for 
several  hours,  or  even  all  day ;  but  usually,  though  not  always,  after 
some  days  it  becomes  easily  supportable.  The  first  injections  give 
rise  to  sharp  inflammation  in  the  fistulous  tracks ;  but  the  suppu- 
ration, which  is  temporarily  increased,  soon  diminishes.  Small 
osseous  fragments  are  often  detached  after  injection ;  and  M.  Nelaton 
has  several  times  observed  membranous  shreds — analogous  to  the 
false  membranes  in  the  horse — coming  away. — L  Union  MSdicale, 
Nos.  7, 11, 15,  and  17. 

Summary, 

Am^tati<m,'^'D\3XQ\a,  Amputation  at  the  Elbow-joint.  (Archives  de 
M^d.  Navide,  Jan.  Four  successful  cases  given.) — Mazanowski.  Case 
of  Successful  Amputation  at  the  Knee-joint.  (Archiv  fiir  Klin.  Chi- 
rurgie,  vol.  vii,  No.  2.) — Packard.  Case  of  Successful  Amputation  at  the 
Hip-joint.  (New  York  Med.  Jour.,  Dec.) — HoUoway.  Amputation 
and  Excision  of  the  Ankle.  (American  Joum.  Med.  Science,  Jan. 
Cases  illustrating  the  Comparative  advantages  of  Firogoff's,  Syme's, 
Chopart*s,  and  Hancock's  operations,  with  suggestions  of  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  last.) 

Aneurism, — Demarquay.  Case  of  Fopliteal  Aneurism  cured  by 
Digital  Compression.  (Boll,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chirurgie,  tome  vi,  p.  221.) 
— Balassa.  Three  Cases  of  the  Successful  Application  of  Digital  Com- 
pression in  Aneurism.  (Wien.  Med.  Wochenschrift,  1866,  Nos.  87, 
and  88.) 

Dislocations, — Pravaz.     CurabiTity  of  Congenital  Dislocations  of 
the  Femur.  (M6m.  de  la  Soc.  des  Sci.  Med.  de  Lyon,  tome  iv,  pp.  1  et 
74— XXXVII.  86 
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107) — Sajro.  Dislocation  of  the  Femur  into  the  Ischi&tic  Notch. 
(Now  York  Journ.  of  ]Me<l.»  Jan.  A  case  of  spontaneous  dislocation, 
consecutive  upon  gunhhot  injury,  reduced  bj  nianipulation«  after  eight 
months.  A  discuftsion  at  the  Now  York  Academy.) — Forget.  Question 
pf  iloducing  Old  J)islooati(ins  of  the  Shoulder.  (Union  M^d«,  1855,  No. 
It'iO.  A  dt'tailed  account  given  of  a  fatal  case  occurring  in  Lisfranc's 
I'rncticc.) — Hilziur.  Tarso-metatarsal  Dislocations.  (Berlin  lOinische 
NVoclicn.,  Nos.  :}'.)— 12.—AVillemin.  Case  of  Dislocation  of  the  Foot 
fbrwardfl.  (Union  Med.,  IbOG,  Nos.  4  and  5.) — Robert  ct  Collin. 
New  Apparatus  for  Hcducing  Dislocation  of  the  Elbow.  (Bulletin  de 
I'Acadeiiiic,  Nov.  li.     Woodcuts.) 

Far. — Polilzcr.  Lesions  of  the  Labyrinth.  (Archir  for  Ohrenheil, 
18G5,  No.  2.) — Loowcnborg.  Value  of  Khinoscopy  in  the  Detection 
and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear  (Ibid.) — Boeck.  Abscess  in 
the  Membraua  Tymjiani.  (Ibid.) — Guy.  Catheterism  of  the  Eustachian 
Tube.  (Ibid.,  No.  1.  Kccommends  for  this  purpose  parchment  bougies, 
as  employed  in  Holland.  Relates  three  cases  of  emphysema  induced 
during  catheterism.)  GarriLnu)n-De6ar^nc8.  Otoscope  and  Speculum 
Auris.     (Gaz.  des  Hop,,  lbG5,  No.  147.     Woodcuts.) 

Ej/e. — Stokes.  Treatment  of  Granular  Ophthalmia,  bj  Pressure 
(Dublin  Journ.,  Feb.) — Giraldes.  Lecture  on  Operation  for  Double 
Cataract,  in  a  Girl.  Union  Med.,  1^05,  No.  152.) — Hinchler.  Case 
of  Traumatic  Rupture  of  the  Choroid  Membrane.  (Wien.  Med. 
Wochens.,  lhG5,Nos.  i)l,  02.) — Kuohler.  Transplantation  of  the  Con- 
junctiva in  Ectropium.  (Deutsche  Klinik,  18G5,  No.  49.  Woodcuts.) 
— C.  v.  Graefe  Modified  Linear  Extraction  of  Cateract  (Archiv  fiir 
Ophthal.,  18G5,  No.  3,  and  Klin.  !Mouats.  fiir  Augenh.,  Sept.  With  a 
discussion.) — Pairon&techer.  Extraction  of  the  Lens  in  its  Capsule. 
(Klin.  Monats.  fiir  Augenheil.,  Sept.) — Testclin.  Cases  of  Traumatic 
Amaurosis.     (Ibid.) 

Fractures, — Gosselin.  Clinical  Observations  on  V-shaped  Fractures. 
(Gaz.  des  H6r).,  1S()6,  Nos.  10  and  12.) — Gaillard.  New  Instrument 
for  treating  Ununited  and  Obli(|ue  Fractures.  (New  York  Journal  of 
Med.,  Nov.) — !Moritz.  Case  of  Multiple  Fractures  of  the  Foor 
Extremities.  (Petersburg  Med.  Zeit.,  18G5,  No.  12.  The  gypsum 
bandage  found  eminently  useful  iu  conducting  this  case  to  a  saocessful 
termination.) — Schmidt.  Defective  Supination  after  Fractures  of  the 
Forearm.     (Archiv  der  Heilkunde,  1866,  No.  2.) 

Frontal  i9/nu^.— Demarquay.  Case  of  Abscess  of  the  Frontal 
Sinus.  (Gaz.  des  H6p.,  ISGG,  No.  21.  Trephining  successful  in  a 
patient  seventy-one  years  of  age.) 

Hip-joint  Disease, — Discussion  on  the  Prognosis  and  Treatment  of 
Hip-joint  Disease  at  the  Paris  Societe  de  Chirurgie.  (Bulletin,  tome 
vi,  pp.  33 — 23G.) — Ditttl.  The  Limits  of  Shortening  in  Hip-joint 
Disease.  (Allgem.  Wien.  Med.  Zeit.,  18G6,  Nos.  1  and  2.)— Boeckd. 
Case  of  Excision  of  the  Head  of  the  Femur  in  Hip-joint  Disease. 
(Gaz.  des  Hop.  18G6,  No.  18.) 
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JSy^d(?tfZ^.-— Patarban.  Sadical  Care  of  Hydrocele  by  Drainage- 
Tubes.  (Allgem.  Wien.  Med.  Zeit.,  1866,  Nos.  2  and  4.  Belates  three 
cases  in  which  the  cure  was  effected  in  from  twenty-three  to  forty-four 
days.) 

Knee-joint, — ^Heineke.  Treatment  of  Bursas  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Knee-joint.     (Greifswald  Beitrage,  1865,  No.  2.) 

Laryngoscope. — Gottstein.  Eemoval  of  Tumours  from  the  Larynx. 
(Berlin  felinische  Woch.,  1865,  No.  46.  Woodcuts  of  the  instru- 
ments employed.) — Binz.  Combination  of  the  Syringe  with  the 
Laryngoscope.  (Deutsche  Archiv  fur  Klinische  Med.,  1865,  No.  2.) — 
Smyly.  Mode  of  fixing  the  Laryngoscope.  (Dublin  Journal,  Feb.) 
Tiirck.  Clinical  Laryngoscopical  Communications.  (Allg.  Wien.  Med. 
2ieit.,  1865,  Nos.  42.  44,  47.     Figures  of  some  new  instruments.) 

Military  Surgery, — Lespian.  Clinical  Beport  on  the  Wounded  in 
the  Hospitals  of  Pueblaand  Cholula,  Mexico.  (Becueil  de  Med.  et  de 
Chir.  Militaires,  Nov.  Befers  to  464  cases,  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing being  related.) 

OrihoptBdios. — Post.  G-utta-percha  Shoe  in  Talipes.  (New  York 
Med.  Eecord,  No.  1.)— Schildbach.  Report  on  Therapeutical  Gym- 
nastics and  Orthopaedic  Surgery.  (Schmidt's  Jahb.,  1865,  Nos.  6,  7, 
8,  9.) — Gt>8selin.  The  Tasalgia  of  Adults.  (Bulletin  de  TAcad.,  Oct. 
31.  Gt)S8elin  proposes  to  give  this  name  to  the  pied  plat  valgus 
dotdoureux  of  Gu6rin,  regarding  it  as  a  variety  of  "  dry  artnritis.'* 

Ovariotomy, — Keith.  Cases  of  Ovariotomy.  (Edin.  Journal,  Jan. 
Nine  cases  detailed,  and  a  tabular  view  of  thirty-seven  given.) 

Polypus, — Schuh.  Treatment  of  Polypi  of  the  Pharynx.  (Wien. 
Med.  Woch.,  Nos.  99,  100, 101.  Two  cases,  in  which  difficult  opera- 
tions were  performed,  detailed.) — Discussion  at  the  Paris  Society  de 
Chirurgie  on  the  Treatment  of  Naso-pharyngeal  Polypi.  (Gaz.  des 
H6p.,  1866,  Nos.  2, 11, 14,  17.)— Forget  on  the  same.  (Union  M^d., 
1866,  No.  16.) 

Tenaculum, — Prince.  Description  of  a  Tenaculum-Forceps.  (Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Sc,  Jan.) 

Testis. — Dard.  Case  of  Traumatic  Hernia  Testis.  (Union  M^d., 
1866,  No.  19.  It  occurred  under  Professor  Bichet,  the  patient  dying 
of  purulent  infection.) — Conche.  Cystic  Disease  of  the  Testis.  (Mem. 
de  la  Soc.  des  Sc.  M^d.  de  Lyon,  tom.  iv,  p.  175.) 

Tourniquet. — ^Volckers.  The  Stick-Tourniquet.  (Berlin  Klinische 
Woch.,  No.  47.  A  simple  form  of  tourniquet,  consisting  of  two 
sticks  and  a  bandage,  capable  of  extemporaneous  formation  and  easy 
application.     Woodcuts.) 

Urinary  Organs. — Ebermann.  The  Endoscope.  (Petersb.  Med. 
Zeitscht.,  1865,  No.  12.  A  new  mode  of  illumination  by  electricity 
suggested.) — ^Beliquet.  Apparatus  for  Continuous  Irrigation  of  the 
Bladder.  (Bulletin  de  TAcad.,  Dec.  26.  Woodcut.) — Seydel.  Ra- 
tional Symptoms  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder.     (Archiv  de  der  Heilkuni 
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No.  I.) — Dittcl.  Indications  for  Puncture  of  the  Bladder.  (Allgem. 
Wien.  Med.  Zeit.,  1805,  Nos.  48,  44,  45.  Favorable  view  of  this 
operation  taken  as  compared  with  external  urethrotomy.) — Doutrele> 
pont.  External  Urethrotomj.  (ArchiT  fiir  Klinische  Chir.,  Band,  vii, 
lieft  2.  A  favorable  view  of  this  operation  taken  as  compared  with 
puncture  of  the  bladder.  Several  cases  given. )^Di8cu88ioii  on  Ure- 
throtomy at  the  Paris  Soei^te  de  Chirurgie.  (Bulletin,  tome  vi,  pp. 
170-301)— Podrazki.  Case  of  Gun-shot  Wound  of  the  Bladder. 
(Wien.  Med.  Woch.)  1S05,  No.  08,  99.  A  detached  piece  of  bone 
was  removed  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  AUarton's  operation.) — 
Bron.  Spontaneous  Cure  of  Stricture.  (M6m.  de  la  Soc.  des  Sc. 
Med.  de  Lyon,  t.  iv,  p.  02.) — Porter.  Observations  on  Crushing 
Stone  in  the  Bladder.  (Duhlin  Journal,  Feb.) — Fleming.  Cases  of 
Litliotrity  and  Litliotomy  (Ibid.) — Mercier.  Catheter- Conductor  for 
facilitatintr  Perineal  Lithotrity.  (Union  Med.,  1500,  No.  22.  and 
Bull,  de  TAcad.,  Feb.  20.) — Van  Buren.  Centric  Hvpertrophy  of  the 
Prostate.  (New  York  Med.  Eecord,  No.  1.) — LuscKka.  The  Middle 
Portion  of  the  Prostate  and  its  Aberrations.  (Virchow's  Archiv,  1805, 
No.  4.) 

Uterus. — Storer.  Case  of  Successful  Bemoval  of  the  Uterus  and 
Ovaries.  (American  Journ.  Med.  Sc,  Jan.  For  a  fibro-cystic 
tumour,  weighing  37  lbs.) 

Varicocele. — Maisonneuve.  Treatment  of  Varicocele.  (Bull,  de 
Therap.,  Feb.  28.  Maisonneuve  finds  the  mobt  tiJcetual  treatment  to 
inject  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  drops  of  perchloride  iron  at  32^,  by 
means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  introduced  into  a  hollow  trocar. 

Woiuuh. — Oucriu.  Treatment  of  Wounds  by  Permanent  Occlusion. 
(Gazette  Med.,  ISiHJ,  No.  6.  Carrying  out  the  principles  of  sub- 
cutaneous surgery,  Guerin  proposes  treating  wounds  trusting  to  medium 
of  an  exhausted  receiver.) 
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^  The  DiBcasei  of  the  Veing,  Hicmor- 
rhojdnl  Tumours,  and  other  Atfections  of 
the  Ucctum.  Second  Edition,  entirely  re- 
written. Bjr  H.  Lee,  F.K.S.,  Surgeon  to 
St.  George  a  Hospital,  &c.  London, 
Churchill  and  Soii».     18G6.     pp.  190. 

An  Account  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Infirmaries  of  the  London  Workhouses. 
Jiy  E.  Hart  (Pamphlet :  lU'print  from 
•The  Fortnightly  lleview.*)  Chapman 
and  Hr\ll. 

lllustratinn^  of  Difjpnsr  with  the  Micro- 
sC'.pe  :  Clinical  Inres'igationa.  Lv  F.  0. 
Porcher,  M.l).  Tart  I.  Charleston'  IbGl. 
pp.  i:i3. 

On  a  Xew  Method  of  apphing  Ilrmodial 
Agents  to  the  CavitT  of  th'p  Tympanum. 
liy    E.     Bishop,    M.i).,    &c.      Loudon, 


Churchill  and  Sons.  (Pamphlet:  Reprint 
from  *  Alediral  Press  and  Circular.*) 

On  the  Cattle  I)i»oaae.  By  Sorgeon- 
Major  Logie,  Royal  Horse  Guards.  Lon- 
don, Churchill  and  Sons.  1^66.  (Pam* 
phlet.) 

Forty  Cases  of  Ovariotomv.  By  T. 
Keith, 'F.U.C.S.,  Edinburgh.  (Pamphlet: 
Reprint  from  *Edin.  Med.  Journal/  1865 
and  lbO«5.) 

On  the  Nature.  Cause,  and  Treatment 
of  Tuberculosis.  By  Horace  Dobell,  M.I)., 
&t\     Churchill  and  Sona.    IS')''*,    pp.  84. 

On  Winter  Cough,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis, 
Emph}«ema,  Asthma;  with  an  App<.ndix 
on  som."  Trineiples  of  Diet  and  Luease. 
By  11.  l^ohfll,  M.I>.,  Physiriun  to  the 
Ro\al  Inbrm&rv  for  Disease's  of  the  Chest. 
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London,    Churchill    and    Sons.      1866. 
pp.  182. 

On  the  Anatomy  of  Vcrtehrates.  Vol.  I, 
Fishes  and  Reptiles.  Bj  R.  Owen,  F.R.S. 
London,  Longmans  and  Co.  1866.  pp.  559. 

On  the  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  II, 
Birds  and  Mammals.  By  R.  Owen,  F.R.S. 
London,  Longmans  and  Co.  1866.  pp.586. 

Transaciions  of  the  Obstetrical  Society 
of  London.  Vol.  YII,  for  1865.  Longmans 
and  Co.    pp.  335. 

The  Chemist's  Desk  Companion  for  1866. 
The  Tear-Book  of  Pharmacy,  &o.  Edited 
by  C.  H.  Wood,  F.C.8.,  and  C.  Sharp, 
lion  don,  Churchill  and  Sons.    pp.  175. 

On  Inhalation,  as  a  means  of  Local 
Treatment  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration 
by  Atomised  Fluids  and  Gases.  By  H. 
Beigel,  H.D.,  Assistant  -  Physician  to 
the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital.  London, 
Hardwicke.     1866.    pp.  200. 

The  Banger  of  Deterioration  of  Race 
from  the  too  rapid  Increase  of  Great 
Cities.  By  J.  £.  Morgan,  M.D.,  Oxon, 
Physician  to  the  Salford  Hospital.  (Paper 
read  at  Social  Science  Congress,  Sheffield.) 
Ijongmans  and  Co.    1866. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Chloride  of  Zinc  in 
Surgical  Operations  and  Injuries,  &c.  By 
Campbell  de  Morgan,  Surgeon  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital.  (Reprint  from  *Brit. 
and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Review.) 

War  Department.  Surgeon  General's 
Office,  Washington,  Not.  1,  1865.  Cir- 
cular, No.  6.  Reports  on  the  Extent  and 
Nature  of  the  Materials  available  for  the 
Preparation  of  a  Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  the  Rebellion.  Lippincott  and 
Co.,  Philadelphia.     1865.    pp.  166. 

Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  By 
W.  Odling,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
liondon,  Longmans  and  0>.  1866.  pp. 
159. 

Clinical  Notes  on  Uterine  Surgery; 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Sterile  Condition.  By  J.  M. 
Sims,  M.D.,  &c.  London,  Hardwicke. 
1866.   pp.  436. 

The  Action  of  Vegetable  Fun^i  in  the 
production  of  Measles  and  Allied  Dis- 
eases. Bv  T.  Fox.  M.D.  fFrom  Dr. 
Lankester  s  '  Journal  of  Medical  Scicnco.' j 

Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,  deliverea 
at  the  H5tel-Dieu,  Paris.  By  A.  Trous- 
seau, M.D.,  &c.  Translated  and  edited, 
with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  P.  V. 
Bazire,  M.D.  Part  I.  London,  Hard- 
wicke.   1866.    pp.  276. 

On  the  Specific  Gravity  of  different  parts 
of  the  Human  Brain.  By  H.  C.  Bastian, 
M.B.,  &o.  (Reprint  from  *  Journal  of 
Mental  Science,'  Jan.,  1866.) 

Hints  on  the  Diagnosis  of  Eye  Diseases. 
By  R.  B.  Carter,  F.R.C.S.  Dublin,  Fal- 
coner.   1865.    (Pamphlet.) 


Provincial  Eye  Hospitals.  (Reprint 
from  *The  Ophthalmic  Review,'  vol.  ii, 
p.  319,) 

The  Restorative  Treatment  of  Pneu- 
monia. By  J.  H.  Bennett,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine, 
&o.  Third  Edition.  Edinburgh,  Black 
and  Co.    1866.    pp.  110. 

The  Cattle  Plague ;  with  Official  Reports 
of  the  International  Veterinary  Congresses 
held  in  Hamburgh,  1863,  and  in  Vienna, 
1865.  By  John  Gamgee,  Principal  of  the 
Albert  Veterinary  College,  London,  &c. 
London,  Hardwicke.    1866.    pp.  859. 

Clinical  Surgery.  On  Diseases  of  the 
Testicle,  Vesico-  and  Recto- vaginal  Fistula, 
and  Ruptured  Perinaeum.  By  T.  Bryant, 
F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  Guy's  Hos- 
pital. Part  VI.  Iiondon,  Churcliill  and 
Sons.  1866. 

A  Manual  for  tho  Classification,  Train- 
ing, and  Education  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
Imbecile,  and  Idiotic.  By  P.  M.  Duncan, 
M.D.,  &c.,  and  W.  Millard.  London, 
Longman  and  Co.    1866.    pp.  191. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Neligan's  Practical  Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Second  Edition. 
Edited  by  T.  W.  Belcher,  M.D.,  &c. 
Dublin,  Fannin  and  Co.    1866.    pp.  526. 

Notes  on  Cholera ;  its  Nature  and  its 
Treatment.  By  G.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  in  King's  College, 
&c.  Landon,  Longmans  and  Co.  1866. 
pp.  112. 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Ere.  By 
N.  C.  Macnamara.  Surgeon  to  the  Cal- 
cutta Ophthalmic  Hospital,  &c.  Calcutta, 
Lepage  and  Co.    pp.  265. 

The  Half- Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences.  Vol.  XLII,  July— Decem- 
ber, 1865.    London,  Churchill  and  Sons. 

pp.  371. 

The  Retrospect  of  Medicine.  Edited  by 
W.  and  J.  Braithwaite,  M.D.  July- 
December,  1865.  London,  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, and  Co.     1866.    pp.  415. 

Rhinoscopy  and  Laryngoscopy  ;  their 
Value  in  Practical  Medicine.  By  Dr.  F. 
Semeleder.  Translated  by  E.  T.  Caswell, 
M.D.  New  York,  Wood  and  Co.  1866. 
pp.  191. 

Some  Observations  on  Birds,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  their  Temperature ;  with  Supple- 
mentary Remarks  on  their  Bones.  By  J. 
Davy,  if. D.,  F.R.S.  (From  ♦Procedmgs 
of  Royal  Society,'  1865.) 

On  the  Cattle  Plague,  or  Contagious 
Typhus  in  Horned  Cattle;  its  History, 
Origin,  Description,  and  Treatment.  By 
H.  Bourguignon,  Doctor  of  the  Faculty  de 
Paris,  &c.  London,  Churchill  and  Sons. 
1865.    pp.  379. 

Photographs  (Coloured  from  Life)  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Bv  A.  B. 
Squire,  M.B.,  Surgeon  to  the  West  Lon- 
don Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
and    Lecturer    at   St    Mary's    HospiUl 
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M.»iH.'al  Soliool.  Koi.  7  to  12.  London, 
Chur«*liill  and  8on». 

\\\  the  Same.  Photoirraph  (Coloured) 
of  ihp  Cattle  rUjfiic  Lruptiont. 

Chiidrriri  Krnploymenl  Cdmmi^sion ; 
firit,  s4»cond.  third,  and  fourth  R»'i>orU  of 
lli«»  Commusionen,  with  Appi^nuix.    Ih^VI, 

C>n  the  Phyaiolrtjncal  Relation  of  Col- 
I'.id  Suh-^tanre*.  Jiy  A.  lUn«*ome,  M.B., 
\c.,  Mnnrhi-«trr.  I/ondon,  Uuhard*.  (Ue- 
pnnt  from  iJr.  Mf^d.  Journ.,  Ftb.) 

On  the  Curul«»litv  of  certain  formi  of 
Infc.initv,  rpilfp-'y,  ^atiUp^y  and  HvHleria 
in  FiuriU*.  lly  1).  Ikown,  F.R.C.S. 
I/"nid->n,  ll.irdwi.  ko.     1S»'.'>.     pp.  S.i. 

'J idn-.u  ti«»iM of  llu'  K'hn..l<'2iidl  Sorirty 
r.f  I /in  ion.  V«»l.  IV,  N«"v  S«iru».  Londyn, 
Murray.     IS''.''.,     pp.  3'W). 

l*rf;;n'«<i\t'  Lo.^uiuotor  .\taxy  :  it«  Symp- 
toms DuRn  .•.;*,  a:.d  Tn\i!m«nt.  \U'  J. 
AUhnuft,  Ml).,  \c.  Ix.ndon,  Churchill 
and  IS  'ii".     lh(»j.    pp.  '»0. 

Mrlanpef  d^  Chinireir,  d'Ophthalmo- 
h^Jfie,  "t  d'llH'»''*"<'  ruldique.  Vox  A. 
VMterh'>oTen/  M.D.,    Arc.        Bruxellcf, 

Unelle  Mt  laQuintite  »cnftible  quel' Air 
cftntrart*'  d.xus  lc«  Hupitauxct  lea  I'liaona, 
^•r.  Tar  A.  P.  >:ihuy«.  Tndait  etcora- 
mente  par  A.  U>tt4Thoeven.    (i'.imphlct.) 

De  la  meillcure  >[anicre  dextruire  la 
Pierre  liom  dc  la  Yefaic.  lly  the  same 
(Pamphlet.) 

Lcttro  lur  lo  Question  des  Hupitaux. 
Bv  the  a.ame. 

*I>e  r  Application  dc  U  Gutta  Perclm  au 
traitcmont  det  Fracturee,  iaa.  liy  the 
•ame.     (Pamphlet.) 

Hygiene  doa  UtNpititix :  Mnrt-ilitc  u 
riIo-»picc  de  la  M.iltriiHe  a  Paris.  lly 
the  »ame.     (Pamphht.) 

lnfctituli->n  en  BriKi'lUC  d'une  Sxit'te 
luterualionah*  et  Permunont**  pour  con- 
rourir,  en  Umps  de  Kuern*,  au  service  de 
aante  dn  Arrncf*.     (Pitinphk't.) 

La  Cnaritc  «ur  loa  Chaaips  d«.'  H.itnille  : 
Moniteur  de  ra»uvre  Intcrn:itii)!ialo  dp 
seroura  aux  I'loafec'S  et  aux  mala-lcs  mili- 
taires.  &c-     Nos.  0.  7,  8.     lliMiXflles. 

Lrhr'.)»iph  der  Ht'bammenk'inst.  Von 
&r.  B.  Si'huU/f,  Pr..f.  d.  Gcburt^>  iilfe, 
I)(\,  xu  Jena.  Zwiito  Autla^e.  lx»ipzig, 
1.S64.    pp.  2SS. 

Sulla  Terapia  dclla  Idropi«ie  c  itizH 
idrajtojfhi.  Memoria  de  A.  Cantini.  (Es- 
trr\tto  dal  Morgagni.)  Xapoli,  IbGo.  pp. 
L50. 

Phyniologie  de  la  Voix  et  de  la  P>role. 
Par  Ic  Dr.  >'.  Fournie.  Paris,  Delahaye. 
180r>.    pp.  816. 

J^a  Mt'dooine  dans  TTnm»»re,  ou  <'t'!(.'(a 
d' ArohAolopie  sur  lea  Mi'decina,  I* Anatomie 
la  Phyf"iologic,  etc.  —  duna  lea  p<«me8 
Hnmerimiea.  Par  Ch.  Daremberg.  Paris, 
(Pamphlet.) 


N  our  pan  Traite  ment  de  P  Aniline  Conen* 
ncufe,  du  Croup,  el  dea  autret  localiaationa 
de  la  Diphthene.  par  la  bauma  de  Co|>aihu 
et  le  poirre  Cubcbe.  Par  M,  H.  Trideao. 
Paris,  Ilaillicre.     (Pamphlet). 

I/>  Cholera  et  le  Congre<  Sanitaire  diplo- 
matique International.  Par  Dr.  J.  P. 
Bonnafont,  U.D.  Faria,  BailUere.  (Pam- 
phlet.) 

lie  Cbolt'ra,  ou  trphua  Indien-epidenie 
delH6.5.  ParDr.Pellarin.  Faria,  Baillien. 
(Pamphlet.) 

£^Aai  de  Pneunatologie  M^dicale,  re- 
eherchea  Phy»iologiquea,  Cliniquea,  et 
Tb^r.ipeutiquea  tur  lea  gas.  Par  i,  N. 
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